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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, May 11, 1813. 
Motion FOR A COMMITTEE ON THE 


STaTE oF THE Laws AFFECTING THE 
Roman Catuotics.] In pursuance of his 
notice, 


Sir John Cox Hippisley rose and address- 
ed the House as follows : 


Before I proceed, Sir, upon the notice 
which I sometime since gave for this day, 
I would ask my hon. friend, the mem- 
ber for Dublin, whether he wishes to 
have it understood, that the House should 
also enter upon the discussion of the 
order, which, on his motion, stands 
among the orders of the day?—if he 
does, I think I have some cause to 
complain, as my notice was given ante- 
rior to that order. The notice, I am 
aware, is entitled to precedence; but 
nevertheless if it be not understood that 
the order should stand over till to-morrow, 
much impatience may probably be excited, 
little suited to that deliberate discussion,, 
to which, I conceive, the object of my 
notice has some pretension. 

Mr. Grattan rose and intimated that he 
did not think himself warranted to move 
the postponement of the discussion of the 
order, as so many other gentlemen were 
anxious it should not be delayed—but 
that the House would be regulated pro- 
bably by circumstances, according to the 
time which might be occupied in the 
discussion of the motion of the hon. 
baronet. ; 

Sie J. C. Hippisley —From the answer 
of my right hon. frend, I fear I can pro- 
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mise myself but little of his assistance in 
acquitting the task I have proposed to 
myself; and I am persuaded that I shall 
receive but still less indulgence from 
many, with whom I have been accus- 
tomed to act on former occasions, when 
this subject, upon which my present mo- 
tion so materially bears, has been before 
the House. I am naturally led to this 
painfu! antieipation from the questions put 
to me and the observations made, since I 
entered the House, by many of those gen- 
tlemen :—to institute any enquiry is now 
considered, by them, as wantonly oppos- 
ing obstacles to those concessions which, 
accompanied with due regulation, I con- 
tend that I am not less disposed to pro- 
mote# than my right hon. friend who is so 
anxious to move the order of the day. I 
must however, Sir, remind those who are 
now so strenuous in resisting investigation, 
and regard the question as on the eve of 
being probably carried by the physical 
force of numbers—for so confident are 
they’ of their strength,—I must remind 
them, I repeat, of the uniformity and con- 
sistency of the course I have pursued in 
reference to this question, whenever it has 
been agitated from the period of the mo- 
tion of Mr. Fox in 1805, and on the suc- 
cessive mhotions of my right bon. friend, 
the member for Dublin ; whenever I bave 
pressed my opinions on the House, or 
given publicity to them without these 
walls, I must claim the admission that I 
have invariably contended for the qualifi- 
cation of concession by restriction and re- 
gulation, urging also, as indispensible, the 
most deliberate investigation of the grounds 
on which those concessions should be 
(B) 
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made. I certainly did, in the early de- 
bates on this subject, consider that such an 
investigation might have taken place in a 
committee of the whole House; but after 
the collision of opinions which was excited 
in consequence of the debate in 1808, on 
the motion of my right hon. friend, and 
principally among the Catholics them- 
selves, in reference to those provisions 
which I ever considered as constituting an 
indispensibleaccompaniment of further con- 
cession, I have, from that period, uniformly 
maintained, from the sincerest conviction 
of my mind, that the adoption of a select 
committee affords the only practicable 
means by which any satisfactory result can 
be obtained. A committee of the whole 
House is ill adapted to the examination of 
the various documents which, in the exist- 
ing circumstances, ought to be produced 
to constitute the basis of equitable and 
permanent legislation. No information 
whatever has hitherto been substantially 
adduced :—assertions indeed have not 
been sparingly made, but unsubstantiated, 
and it is surely too much to demand credit 
to mere assertion on the facts and points 
at issue, in a question of such vital in- 
terest. 

Before I enter, Sir, upon the grounds of 
the motion, I shall beg to state its compo- 
nent parts distinctly to the House, in the 
order I propose to move them, namely : 

« That a Select Committee be appointed 
to examine and report the state of the laws 
affecting his Majesty’s Roman Catholic 
subjects within the realm :—the state and 
number of the Roman Catholic clergy, 
their religious institutions, and their inter- 
course with the See of Rome, or other fo- 
reign jurisdictions :—the state of the laws 
and regulations affecting his Majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects in the several co- 
lonies of the United Kingdom :—the re- 
gulations of foreign states as far as they 
can be substantiated by evidence, respect- 
ing the nomination, collation, or institu- 
tion of the episcopal order of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, and the regulations of 
their intercourse with the See of Rome.’’— 
If this be conceded, I propose to move 
that the committee do consist of twenty 
one, and that the following members be 
the said committee, namely, lord viscount 
Castlereagh, Mr. Ponsonby, Mr. Yorke, 
Mr. Grattan, Mr. Ryder, Mr. Canning, 
Mr. Bathurst, Mr. Tierney, sir William 
Scott, sir John Newport, sir John Nicholl, 
Mr. M. Fitzgerald, Mr. Peel, Mr. Plunkett, 
Mr, Bankes, Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Barry, 
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Mr. Brogden, sir Samuel Romilly, Mr. 
Barham, and sir J. C. Hippisley: that 
they meet to-morrow morning, in the 
Speaker’s Chamber, and have powers to 
send for persons, papers and records :— 
that five be a quorum :—that they have 
leave to sit notwithstanding any adjourn- 
ment of the House, and that they have 
power to report, from time to time, the 
minutes of the evidence taken before 
them. 

The object of the motion, Sir, thus dis- 
tinctly stated, is. to collect and report a 
body of evidence which may best afford 
the means of legislating, on such a sub- 
ject, with more accuracy and effect than 
could otherwise be obtained ; and to faci- 
litate this object, should the motion be 
acquiesced in by the House, I shall move 
for the production of various documents 
to be put upon record. In the selec- 
tion of members to constitute the com- 
mittee, I think it must be admitted that 
those I have named are fully competent 
to such investigation ; I have had in view 
an equal selection of such as have been 
considered as supporters or opposers of 
concession to the claims of the Catholics. 
It is not my object to ask for powers to 
report any specific opinion upon the evi- 
dence which may be adduced, or to pre- 
scribe the course or limits of concession, 
but merely that the evidence should be 
distinctly stated to the House, which, by 
having such a tangible body of information 
before it, may, as I have observed, proceed 
with more accuracy and effect to ultimate 
and adequate legislation. An hon. mem- 
ber near me (Mr. Wilberforce) who I con- 
ceived would have been the last to have 
objected to so rational a procedure, ob- 
served on a former night’s debate, when I 
mentioned the object of my present mo- 
tion, that such an investigation, he feared, 
might lead to “ darkness visible’’—inti- 
mating also that we should be involved in 
a labyrinth of theological discussion, tend- 
ing to no profitable result. Were it, Sir, 
my object to enter into such discussions, 
which in fact it is not, 1 might again re- 
mind my honourable friend, that accus- 
tomed as he has been himself to theolo- 
gical enquiries, he has not always mani- 
fested, as far as they have been connected - 
with the Catholic subject at least, great 
accuracy of information, As a proof he 
must allow me also again to advert to the 
fact,—when I was stating, some years 
since, in this House, an ecclesiastical 
constitution of the established church, 
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he exclaimed, “that it was a canon 
of the church of Rome.” I had the 
satisfaction however of convincing my 
hon. friend that I had quoted verbatim, 
that part of the 113th canon of James Ist, 
which enjoined the minister of the estab- 
lished church, to conceal all crimes re- 
vealed to him in confession, as scrupulous- 
ly as is practised in the church of Rome, 
for the exception made in the canon or 
constitution of 1603, has not now, nor 
had it then any foundation—there being 
no species of offence—not even high trea- 
son, the bare concealment of which sub- 
jects the person concealing it to the 
penalties of a capital offence, which was 
the only exception to enjoined secrecy. 
But, Sir, entreating pardon of the House 
for these frequent repetitions, I must say 
also that though it is not my object to in- 
troduce theological discussion, yet in a 
question which must involve frequent re- 
ference to some of the most essential 
tenets of doctrine and discipline of the 
church of Rome, it is impossible altoge- 
ther to avoid it, especially as the civil al- 
legiance of Catholics is considered, by the 
opponents of their claims, to be so inti- 
mately blended with, and dependent upon 
the tenets of their religion.—In this view, 
doubtless, it was that a right bon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Ryder) who moved the call. of 
the House for this day, moved also, some 
time since, for the production of the docu- 
ments constituting the course of education 
pursued in the college of Maynooth. As 
I was not in the House, Sir, when the mo- 
tion was acceded to, and as the tracts 
which were in use in that college were fa- 
miliar to me, I thought it my duty to move 
on the following day, for the production of 
those tracts—namely—the “ Tractatus de 
Ecclesia”’—“ de Religione”’ and <‘de Sacra- 
mentis”—including also “a Dissertation 
on General Councils.”—These tracts com- 
prehend the course of the theological stu- 
dies at Maynooth, and were all compiled 
by the professor de la Hogue, who is now 
professor of divinity at that college, and 
who formerly filled the chair of a professor 
with great celebrity for twenty years at 
the Sorbonne. I cannot, Sir, name this 
venerable ecclesiastic, who has now attain- 
ed to, I believe, his eightieth year, without 
paying my willing tribute to his estimable 
character and exemplary conduct in the 
exercise of his professional charge. I had 
an additional motive for moving for the 
production of his tracts, as so much mis- 
conception had obtained respecting one of 
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them. It will be recoliected, Sir, that in 
the last parliament, a right hon. gentle- 
man, whose untimely and calamitous loss 
we must all deplore (the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) quoted a passage from 
the ‘ Tractatus de Ecclesia,’’ inferring 
from it that the professor had enjoined a 
scrupulous observance of the whole disci- 
pline, as well as doctrine, enjoined by the 
council of Trent. In the same error a 
right reverend prelate (the bishop of Lin- 
coln) has addressed his clergy in a pasto- 
ral charge, referring to the same passage 
—but it is due tothe memory of Mr. Pers 
ceval to state, that he immediately avowed 
his error when, (as he had made a pointed 
reference to me across the House,) I indi- 
cated to him the various passages, in the 
same work of the professor, by which it 
was evident that he pronounced only those 
regulations of discipline to be obligatory 
which were comprehended in the preced- 
ing compendium, and were sanctioned by 
the Gallican church. In fact, the several 
tracts which have been laid before the 
House in consequence of the motion I have 
noticed, are no other than the same course 
of ecclesiastical studies, which were pure 
sued in the Sorbonne, in which university 
it is well known that no person can gra- 
duate without defending the four memoras 
ble propositions of the Gallican church 
which maintain its independence, and 
wholly reject the interference of the see of 
Rome in temporals—in a word, which re- 
ject allthose imputed, obnoxious tenets,, 
which it is the object of the several oaths 
of our statutes of toleration to abjure. I 
should add that the professor de ta Hogue 
cites the authority of the celebrated Bos- 
suet, affirming that many of the discipli- 
nary regulations of general councils are 
merely to be considered .as applicable to 
times and circumstances.. “ Mulia etiam 
sunt decreta que non pertinent ad invae 
riabilem fidei regulam, sed suntaccommo- 
data temporibus atque negotiis.”—It is 


-scarcely necessary, Sir, that I should say, 


that the history of those days informs us; 
that although a division obtained among 
the Galiican clergy respecting the acceps 
tation of the discipline of the council of 
Trent, it was rejected by the French par- 
liaments: indeed many of its disciplinary 
regulations have since become constitus 
tions of the state, but therein they derive 
their authority from the state itself. I 
cannot but recollect, Sir, some light and 
taunting observations thrown out when I 
moved for the production of these tracts 
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which was considered as intended, on my 
part, injuriously to operate as an obstacle 
to the Bill proposed by my right hon. 
friend. With all veneration for his exalted 
character and pre-eminent talents I regret 
to say that I cannot feel the same respect 
for the Bill which he has introduced. Our 
ultimate object, Sir, is in substance the 
same. But the Bill does not, in my humble 
estimation, point out an unexceptionable 
course to attain it.—I cannot therefore say 
of the Bill—or of the clauses suggested 
by anotherright hon. gentleman (Mr. Can- 
ning) ‘ materiam superavit opus’—I ad- 
mit the substance or principle of both his 
clauses to be in conformity to my own 
views of regulation; but I cannot bring 
my mind to assent to the circuitous, and, 
as I view them, untenable means, by 
which the end is proposed to be produced. 
After the House had consented to the 
printing of those clauses, on their first in- 
troduction, I thought it my duty, Sir, to 
put in the same course of circulation, 
though not under the same sanction, a pa- 
per wiich I had drawn up some years 
since as pointing to the object sought to 
be provided for by the first of those 
clauses. I mean, Sir, the modification of 
that interposition of government, which is 
now stiled the Veto in the appoint- 
menis of the prelates of the Roman Ca- 
tholic communion. I must apologize to 
the House for recurring so often as I have 
done in the several debates upon this 
subject, to what may be termed the history 
of the Veto; but it appears to me to be so 
necessary to be accurately understood, as 
scarcely to require apology for the repeti- 
tion, especially’ as we are now circum- 
stanced, in a new parliament, wherein the 
subject also must be new to so large a pro- 
portion of the members, in their represen- 
tative character, at least. After the intro- 
duction of bishop Milner’s proposition in 
the session of 180S—many months it is 
well known had elapsed before we heard 
any objections raised against it, and those 
who introduced it in parliament, had re- 
ceived the thanks of the chiefs of the Catho- 
lic prelacy. At length some writers under 
the assumed names of Sarsfield—Inimicus 
Veto, and others, assailed bishop Milner and 
the Irish Catholic prelates as the authors 
of a measure subversive of the popular reli- 
gion of their country. Mr. Clinch, a gen- 
tleman at the Irish bar, soon after united 
himself with those writers; and as Mr. 
Clinch’s pen had been often exercised in 
defence of the Irish Roman Catholic hier- 
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archy, and was known to possess consi- 
derable talents and much practised in 
ecclesiastical polemics, his “ Inquiry” 
or ‘ Brief for the Bishops,” as it is com- 
monly stiled, published at the eve of the 
convention of the Catholic prelates, in 
September 1808 (assembled expressly to 
consider the proposition of Dr. Milner) 
had great popular weight, and has been 
avowed also to have had a material influ- 
ence upon the deliberations of the pre- 
lates themselves, 

The result of those deliberations was a 
vote “that it was inexpedient to intro- 
duce any alteration in the canonical mode 
hitherto observed in the nomination of the 
Irish Roman Catholic bishops.”’ It is well 
known that when lord Southwell and sir 
Edward Bellew called upon the Roman 
Catholic primate Dr. Reilly, for an expla- 
nation of this vote—that prelate main- 
tained, in a letter since published, that it 
involved no departure from the principle 
of the bishops’ resolutions of 1799 which 
had conceded the Veto:—that such con- 
cession was not contrary to the doctrine 
of the Roman Catholic religion—but that 
it might be eventually attended with con- 
sequences dangerous to the Roman Catho- 
lic religion; but adds the archbishop, “such 
danger is of. a temporary nature resulting 
from existing circumstances.”—To the 
same effect also was the answer of the 
Roman Catholic archbishop of Dublin, 
Dr. Troy, two months after the date of 
this resolution of “ inexpediency :” both 
prelates having reference only to the tem- 
porary influence of an administration con- 
sidered by them as inimical to the claims 
of the Catholics. I will not go further 
Sir, into the details of that controversy, I 
have often expressed my opinion upon the 
subject in this House, and I thought it also 
incumbent upon me not to withhold those 
opinions from the public—as it is a ques- 
tion upon which the public opinion has 
been much agitated, and must naturally 
continue to be agitated, while it involves 
the consideration of so material a depar- 
ture from the systematic policy of our 
ancestors from the period of the Reforma. 
tion, but more especially fram the Revolu- 
tion—for we know, that between those 
periods, during four reigns, Catholics were 
not deprived of the representative fran- 
chise, but continued to sit in parliament 
till the epoch of the imaginary, or at least 
exaggerated plot, supported by the per- 
juries of Oates and Bedloe. 

Those opinions, Sir, which I have so 
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often expressed, had the good fortune to 

be in concurrence with the opinions of a 

great number of gentiemen near me—if I 

am to collect their sentiments from their 

repeated declarations both within and 

without the doors of parliament: from 

those opinions, Sir, I have never swerved. 

Ican reproach myself with no inconsis- 

tency—I have been uniform in declaring 

that I can never be the advocate of further 

concession, but as the result of deliberate 

investigation, and that investigation I con- 

ceive can only be obtained by the institu- 

tion of a select committee, such as is the 

object of the motion which I have this day 

the honour to submit to the House. The 

report of such a committee, I must repeat, 

as I have contended for, year after year, 

would constitute the best ground work of 
legislation; but antecedent to any con- 

clusive act of legislation, 1 must also con- 

tend that the report of the committee 

should circulate not only among the 

members of this House, but throughout 

the country. We do not want authorities 

for such a procedure, and even at the dis- 

cussions of this subject on the motion of 
my right hon. friend, some weeks since, it 

seemed to meet the views of the warmest 

advocates of concession, that the act of 
legislation should not, this session, be con- 

clusive. 

With respect to the two clauses which 
are now engrafted on the Bill, 1 have said 
that the end sought for in both, is in per- 
fect conformity to my own views—but 
differing as to the means,—and the object 
of the second of those clauses, especially 
demands the deliberate investigation of a 
committee, as the authorities adduced from 
the practice of other states, are of great 
importance, not merely in view to the 
security of the establishment, but to be 
“avowed as the basis of Jegislation on the 
uniform principles maintained even in 
Catholic states, not less jealous of the en- 
croachments of a foreign jurisdiction, than 
we are ourselves. 

I will suppose, Sir, for a moment, that 
we immediately proceed to legislate in the 
very letter of the Bill introduced by my 
right hon. friend, with the addition of 
the restrictive clauses now introduced. 
We have already observed enough of the 
temper and language held in some assem- 
blies of Catholics in Ireland, to anticipate 
the result—let us alone, they say, rather 
than impose upon us such shackles; we 
will have nothing short of unqualified 
concession. ~The uninformed member of 
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the establishment will not be less hos- 
tile to the extension of privileges to 
the professors of a religion which our 
state policy demands should be circum- 
scribed with such precautionary fences. 
He will not readily separate, in his ap- 
prehension, the Roman court from the 
Roman see. He will have yet to learn 
that one of the stoutest defenders of our 
establishment, has gravely and truly ad- 
mitted that “ our controversy about papal 
power is not a question of faith, but of 
interest and profit; not with the see of 
Rome, but with the court of Rome.’ So 
archbishop Bramhall defines it; and I need 
not cite authorities in support of the or- 
thodoxy of that prelate on the strictest 
principles of the establishment, But, 
Sir, I am disposed to think that the opi- 
nions of the great mass of the less inform- 
ed Protestants as well as Catholics, might 
receive different impressions, if from the 
information derived from an investigation 
and report of a select committee, they 
should learn that the primitive church 
anterior to the Reformation, was ever jea- 
lous of its independence, and that the mu- 
nicipal enactments of our ancient sove~ 
reigns and their parliaments were sedu- 
lously directed to maintain that indepen- 
dence in reference to the frequent and in- 
deed systematic encroachments of the 
court of Rome. A weak deference to the 
intrusive spirit of that court on the part 
of bigotted or timid princes, is not to be 
confounded with the principles of the re- 
ligion of Catholics, though such examples 
are But too often found in the history of 
our country. The most irrefragable do- 
cuments might be produced in a commit- 
tee to evince the frequent and successful 
resistance to such encroachments both in 
ancient and modern times, on the part 
even of those states which are supposed 
to have been most blindly devoted to the 
see of Rome. The spirit of the Gallican 
church has been pre-eminent—but Spain 
and Portugal, Naples and Austria,»Sa- 
voy, Venice and Tuscany—in a word 
every Catholic state, even on the other 
side of the Alps, with an exception to the 
Roman territory itself, have from time to 
time, afforded distinguished proofs of this 
spirit of independence in the proceedings 
of their governments, not only maintain- 
ing the freedom of their nominations to the 
prelacy, but have also under various ap- 
pellations, whether of the placet, the re- 
gium exequatur, or some analogous term, 
asserted the right of the sovereign to the 
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inspection and licensing of all rescripts 
emanating from the see of Rome, (those 
of the penitentiary only, under certain 
guards excepted) before they were allow- 
ed to have circulation or validity within 
their respective states: surely, Sir, the 
well attested documents in support of such 
facts are of no light estimation, but of 
practical utility, as salutary examples, 
and it will-be difficult to assign a satisfac- 
tory reason why they should not be re- 
corded in the report of a committee, as an 
incontrovertible answer to those misguided 
zealots who denounce all measures of re- 
gulation as inconsistent with the practice 
of the Roman Catholic religion. Let us, 
Sir, again look back to the solemn admis- 
sion of the four metropolitan and six 
senior bishops of Ireland of the Roman 
communion. Have they not recorded 
that the interference of the crown is not 
incompatible with the integrity of their 
religion, and with a view to ascertain the 
loyalty of a candidate, it is just and ought 
to be acceded to? Let us examine all 


“their subsequent resolutions to the present 


hour. I-maintain that they have not at- 
tempted in any one of them to controvert 
the principle of their admission of 1799, 
although indeed they have set up a quali- 
fication of it as to the ‘ inexpediency’ of 
present adoption. Let us again advert to 
the several publications of bishop Milner, 
the accredited agent of the Catholic pre- 
lates of Ireland ; to his Letter to a right 
hon. member of this House (Mr. Ponson- 
by) which he has read in his place; to 
the Letter, also, of the same prelate to a 
Parish Priest, in which he details the 
striking instances, in various states, of the 
exercise of that prerogative of the crown ; 
—“ The exercise of ecclesiastical power 
{says the learned prelate) being of so 
much consequence to the welfare of a 
state, there is perhaps no civilized Chris- 
tian country, in which the government 
does not interfere in the appointment of 
the ' prelates, who are to exercise this 
power; and it isjudged that there is no 
country in which this interference is so 
necessary as in Ireland. In Catholic 
countries the prince nominates without 
any controul, and the Pope gives jurisdic- 
tion as a matter of course; in almost 
every uncatholic country means are pro- 
vided and care taken, both by those who 
have a right to present and by the holy 
see herself, that. no person obnoxious to 
the sovereign shall be raised to the pre- 
lacy. The sovereigns of Russia and Prus- 
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sia will be found to have exercised a 
power, in this respect, which far exceeds 
that which the Irish prelates have offered 
to his Majesty.” Such are the words of 
bishop Milner ; but, Sir, I have quoted and 
requoted these pointed admissions in for- 
mer debates—admissions on the part of 
bishop Milner, not merely to be found in 
his Letter to a Parish Priest, but in various 
other of his letters published by himself 
in the newspapers at that period, and ad- 
dressed to the several editors. In speak- 
ing of this prelate, I must not pass over his 
salutary admonition to the Catholic pre- 
lacy in Ireland, on the eve of their convo- 
cation in 1808. * If,” says he, “ the pre 
lates should abide by what they have so- 
lemnly resolved upon, they will have 
nothing more to do than what is proba- 
bly within their sphere, and what is com- 
paratively easy to be done: namely, 
to enlighten. their people and shew 
them how grossly they have been imposed 
upon, both as to facts and reasoning.” 
—It is, Sir, in concurrence with this sen- 
timent that I anticipate the salutary ef- 
fects of the report of a select committee 
going forth to the public eye—that the 
Protestant and Catholic should have 
equally the advantage of the information 
to be derived from it, by emancipating 
themselves from the force of their preju- 
dices. Of bishop Milner’s subsequent 
changes of opinion we are pretty well in- 
formed by himself, and he has not failed 
to announce to us the vote of the Roman 
Catholic bishops of Ireland, recognizing 
his * apostolical firmness” in resisting 
the fifth resolution of the English Catho- 
lics assembled on the 2nd of February 
1810. So extraordinary a vote, however, 
I am persuaded would: not have passed, 
had not much gross misrepresentation of 
facts been conveyed to that venerable 
body ; they could not have qualified the 
passive conduct of bishop Milner on that 
occasion, with such extravagant eulogy, 
if they had known that he had declared 
that he would not interpose to prevent any 
priest of his own district from signing the 
resolution so reprobated : and that to a 
question put to him by an English Catho- 
lic peer, demanding whether he might 
conscientiously sign it, his lordship was 
answered that he might sign it!—As an 
agent of the Irish prelacy merely, bishop 
Milner withheld his own signature, (for 
such was the motive he assigned) when 
every other prelate of his church who 
was present—namely, five in number; 
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subscribed their approbation of the tem- 
perate and loyal resolution.—And here I 
may observe that the ecclesiastical cha- 
racter with which Dr. *Milner is clothed 
by the see of Rome, may with propriety 
become one of the subjects of considera- 
tion in such a committee as I have in 
view ; as I am persuaded it will be found 
much more congenial with the spirit of 
our constitution, to proscribe the admis- 
sion of that delegated authority than to 
connive at it. I do not contend that the 
recent conduct of bishop Milner has been 
influenced by his delegated character of 
apostolical vicar ; I have said that all his 
colleagues, invested with the same cha- 
racter, contrasted their conduct to bishop 
Milner’s by signing the temperate and 
loyal resolution of the 2nd of February— 
Nor do I impute disloyalty to Dr. Milner 
in withholding his signature—but the ab- 
solute dependency of the character of an 
apostolic vicar upon the see of Rome is 
an objection taken by the most enlightened 
Catholics themselves—Bishop Milner him- 
self is well aware of it—and in one of his 

ublications contrasts the dependent state 
of himself and colleagues, upon the see of 
Rome, to that of bishop’s ordinaries—in 
other words—with the condition of pre- 
lates whose faculties are not revocable at 
the mere will of a pope. I have often, 
Sir, adverted to this material distinction, 
and shewn the facility of removing the 
objection.—Every loyal Catholic prelate, 
thus circumstanced, must rejoice in the 
change, and we should hasten to remove 
this delegated representative authority, 
whose. incompatibility with the spirit of 
our government, will be more felt in pro- 
portion to the approximation of the Ca- 
tholic and Protestant to each other. In 
saying this it is due from me also to ob- 
serve that the change will never be re- 
sisted, when the see of Rome is filled by 
a pontiff who has only the integrity of his 
religion at heart. I have proofs, and have 
before stated them, that it would not have 
been resisted by Pius VI, nor would it be, 
I am persuaded, by his successor, if he 
had the freedom of action. 

When, Sir, I animadvert on the conduct 
of bishop Milner as an individual, I do 
it with pain; but the cause of truth 
exacts it from me. Bishop Milner is no 
insignificant person—he cannot be kept 
in the back ground, nor the eccentricities 
of his conduct disregarded. He is un- 
questionably a prelate of great learning, 
and of a warm and forward spirit, presiding 
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over the Catholics of fifteen counties. of 
great Catholic population. I will not 
here recur to his controversies at the pe- 
riod of the Act of 1791—they were suc- 
cessful to the cause he espoused, but I will. 
look to his more recent Letters to a Pre- 
bendary and his Case of Conscience ;—the: 
former addressed to the late chancellor 
Sturges, in defence of the civil principles 
of Catholics, and the latter written in re- 
futation of the opinion that a further con- 
cession to the claims of the Catholics was 
incompatible with the obligation of the 
coronation oath. His liberal opponent 
Mr. Chancellor Sturges, admitted that 
bishop Milner’s argument in the latter 
tract was unanswerable ;—such too was 
the opinion of Mr. Pitt, who countenanced 
the publication of, that tract. It is to be 
regretted, Sir, that this learned prelate 
should, of late, have travelled so much out 
of his course, for his recent publications 
are as much calculated to keep alive the 
dissentions between our Catholic fellow 
subjects and the members of the esta 
blishment, as those I have noticed were to 
extinguish them. Of his exceptionable 
works, Sir, I have.in my hand one, which 
considering the moment when it is given 
to the public, though more particularly 
addressed to the Catholic clergy of his 
district, I cannot but consider as deserving 
of marked reprobation—and indeed no 
composition could be less calculated to 
promote the object which every rational 
Catholic must have at heart, in removing 
prejudices which are opposed to further 
legislative concessions in his favour.—I 
hope, Sir, I may claim the indulgence of 
the House in adverting to a few passages 
of this extraordinary pamphlet. 

[Sir J. H. here read several passages 
from the Pastoral Charge of Bishop Milner 
of the 24th of March, 1813, addressed to 
the Clergy of the Midland District] 

The learned prelate has done me the 
honour to make my conduct in respect to 
this question the subject of near.twenty 
pages of this Pastoral Charge.—He calls 
upon me to produce any authentic docu- 
ment that the church has acknowledged 
any right in the sovereigns of Prussia to 
nominate to the Catholic sees of Silesia, or 
to name a bishop of Quebec who has been 
presented by the English crown :-—« What 
then have we not to expect,” he-adds, 
“should he (meaning myself) draw 
over a majority of his colleagues, in par- 
liament, to adopt his sentiments ?’?—Of 
the fact of the practice of such nomina- 
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tions, having the proof in my possession, 
as I have repeatedly stated,—and as the 
learned prelate has himself heretofore ad- 
mitted,—it is not material whether the 
church has acknowledged the right of no- 
mination,—it is sufficient that the practice 
is established in those and other states, and 
invariably acquiesced in by his church: 
we know that his church protested against 
all the reservations in favour of Protestant 
sovereigns and their prelates, conceded by 
the treaty of Westphalia—and that Inno- 
cent the 10th, by a Pontifical Bull pro- 
nounced the treaty, to that effect, null and 
void, as an encroachment on his spiritual 
jurisdiction ;—but we know also that nei- 
ther Catholics nor Protestants paid the 
least attention to his Bull :—that the em- 
peror and all the states ecclesiastical as 
well as civil, ratified the treaty, and 
that it remains as a constitution of the em- 
pire, if it can be said to have a consti- 
tution, at the present hour. 

In reply to my assertions that our Ca- 
tholic ancestors established similar bar- 
riers to those now contended for, against 
the encroachment :and abuse of the Papal 
power, he observes “supposing the Eng- 
lish and Irish Catholics choose to have 
a species of Catholicity of our own, one 
more analogous to the present freedom of 
our constitution, and to the freedom lat- 
terly enjoyed by all other dissidents from 
the established church, how can this con- 
cern the hon. baronet, provided we are 
good and loyal subjects?” —* The statutes 
of Provisors and Premunire (he continues 
to observe) were devised merely to pre- 
vent the court of Rome from bestowing 
temporal fiefs, annexed to bishoprics, on 
foreigners.”’—To this part of his argument 
I shall only repeat that we are to look to 
the practical course of nominations as fol- 
lowed by other states—and indeed in one 
instance, at least, we may add our own, 
for the Catholic bishop of Quebec, who is 
actually nominated by the governor of 
Quebec, has no temporal fief attached to 
his see ;—nor have the apostolic vicars 
where licenced in other Protestant states 
to exercise their spiritual functions :—-the 
same may be said of the coadjutor bishops 
of the Russian empire, and J am yet to 
learn whether there be any such fief at- 
tached to the archiepiscopal see of Mohbi- 
Jow—I suspect otherwise. But this, Sir, 


is a new objection raised since the debate 
of 1808, for no such reasoning occurred to 
the Irish Catholic prelates in 1799, when 
they pronounced in favour of the justice 
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and propriety of the interference of the 
crown,—-and where are the temporal 
fiefs attached to the Irish Catholic bi- 
shoprics ?—nor did this objection occur 
to bishop Milner himself when heretofore 
exercising his pen in various publica- 
tions in defence of those resolutions of 
the Irish prelates.—The bishop in this 
Charge, as in other of his recent publica- 
tions, is very liberal in his epithets of con- 
demnation of any attempt to institute a 
control upon the intromission and publi- 
cation of Papal rescripts.—Star-chambers 
and Inquisitions are the terms of descrip- 
tion by which he attempts to convey to 
his clergy an idea of the regulations to 
this end, which it is proposed to provide 
by legislation.—Here, Sir, we have only 
to refer the bishop to the uniform legis- 
lation of every other state,—Catholic or 
Protestant,—wherein a dominant religion 
is established—and we see no reason why 
our own should set the example of unpre- 
cedented forbearance. But, says the bi- 
shop—* By what kind of regulation can 
the bzronet prevent the transmission of 
that spiritual jurisdiction, which can no 
more be torn away or handled than a 
beam of the sun?—Is he ignorant that it 
can be communicated not only by the 
pen, but also by word of mouth, by sign 
—by signal? I should be curious to learn 
how the hon. baronet would propose to 
regulate these intricate and subtle matters 
in the Secret Committee which he is in- 
cessautly calling for ?” 

I believe, Sir, that this sort of argument 
is calculated rather to promote than check 
the institution of such inquiries as [ have 
proposed to the House. Other states have 
found no difficulties in establishing regu- 
lation=-I_ have no visionary theories to 
recommend—I wish only to establish the 
proof of existing authorities, and to act 
upon them ; in this wish I carry with me the 
sentiments of the best informed Catholics, 
who are not less tenacious of the integrity 
of their religion, than the learned prelate 
who seeks so industriously to alarm and 
unsettle their consciences.—The bishop at 
Jength proposes a new form of oath which 
offers -a security, he avers, much more 
effectual than the security proposed by 
me—but in respect to those securities 
which are already proposed for enact- 
ment, as modified in the clauses of the 
right hon. member opposite to me (Mr. 
Canning,) be tells us that thirty bishops, 
with their clergy, and a numerous laity, 
are ready to mount the scaffold and sub- 
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mit to the axe or the halter, rather than 
submit to them. 

The House will judge whether such de- 
clarations proceeding from an ecclesiastic, 
possessing, as he necessarily must possess, 
a great influence over the minds of a con- 
siderable population of his extended dis- 
trict—comprehending, as I have stated, 
fifteen English counties—whether, Sir, 
such language is calculated to promote 
conciliation, or rather whether it be not 
pregnant with mischievous results? The 
Jearned prelate, Sir, then insists npon the 
paramount security of his oath. I am 
ready toadmit that where oaths will not 
bind, human provisions are likely to fail— 
but the effgrt must be made, and precau- 
tionary guards must still continue to be 
the objects of enactment:—a state must 
do its best to protect itself by the means 
within its disposal.—My right hon. friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will feel 
great obligation to the learned prelate, if 
he can frame an oath which shall dispense 
with the necessity of keeping up our 
Onerous establishment of revenue officers. 
I own that I am disposed to give credit to 
no man upon his oath, whom I would not 
willingly credit upon his word of honour. 
Such also, it should seem, was the impres- 
sion that influenced the councils of a go- 
vernment proverbially cautious in framing 
regulations, similar to those I would pro- 
vide on the present occasion,—the States 
of Holland were content to receive a dis- 
avowal of those obnoxious tenets which 
have been imputed to the See of Rome, 
merely on the priestly word of an ecclesi- 
astic—but they do not stop here: I have 
often stated their regulation, that every 
Catholic priest must be presented to the 
civil magistrate for approval, and other 
regulations respecting the controul upon 
Papal rescripts also existed similar to those 
of other states. These facts I state on the 
authority of the cardinal archbishop of 
Siena, who is now living, from his letters 
addressed to myself. His eminence was, 
for many years, the secretary of the col- 
lege of Propaganda Fide. 

And here, Sir, I think it opportune to 
observe respecting the administration of 
the oaths prescribed by the English and 
Irish statutes, that the universality of that 
test is not such as is assumed by those 
advocates who think it conclusive. An 
effort was recently made, in another place, 
to ascertain the extent of the compliance 
with the provisions of the Engiish Act of 
1791, as far as respected the prescribed 
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oath, but the information was not drawn 
from the best source.* When the test of 
an oath is assumed to be the only test which 
we have aright to demand, and if upon 
the averment that this test has been ge- 
nerally given, you are now called upon to 
concede to the claims of the petitioners in 
their fullest extent, can enquiry as to the 
fact be deemed an unjustifiable act, or a 
work of supererogation? If it should ap- 
pear, however, that the averment is not 
sustained by the fact, but on the contrary, 
that the numbers of those who have sub- 
mitted to this test are comparatively few— 
it may be asked, if there be not some 
ground of objection in this respect afford- 
ed to the opponents of the Bill, especially 
against the arguments of those who cone 
tend for the test as the only security ?-—I 
do not believe, Sir, that the majority of 
Catholics object to the prescribed oaths, 
but we know that objections have been 
taken to those oaths by some of them, and 
it could be wished that a test were framed, 
which could afford no ground of cavil. 
When the Bill of 1791 was introduced in 
this House, a great controversy took place, 
as I have heretofore stated, respecting the 
oath as originally framed. Bishop Mil- 
ner was one of those most loud in con- 
demning it: his objections, though disre- 
garded in this House, were countenanced 
in the other House of Parliament, and the 
late bishop of St. Asaph, Dr. Horsley, 
decried the oath with scarcely less vehe- 
mence than bishop Milner himself. 

The oath was altered in the upper 
Houses at the suggestion of the bishop of 
St. Asaph, so as to become unobjection- 
able to the English Roman Catholic pre- 
lates of that day.t The oath, so amend- 





* A return was made to the House of 
Lords, on the motion of lord Kenyon, of 
the number of Catholics, who had, within 
the last ten years, taken the oaths pre- 
scribed by the Act of 1791; only one 
name wasreturned. Lord Kenyon limited 
his motion to the returns made to the 
privy council, to which the Act directs 
that the returns should be transmitted 
from the offices of the clerks of the 
peace, but which injunction is not dul 
observed. The offices of the clerks of the 
peace supply the information in the first 
instance, and they were resorted to by sir 
J. H. as stated by him in speaking to his 
motion. 

+ In the Irish Act the succession clause 
is differently worded. Bishop Milner ina 
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ed, is that which stands on the face of the 
Act of 1791. When we advert, Sir, to the 
great mass of Catiolic population, even 
of this part of the United Kingdom, and 
observe such questions raised on the sub- 
ject of this test ;—when we find also, that 
comparatively, so few have complied with 
the provisions of the several Acts of Tole- 
ration: in this respect—can we wonder 
that objections are made against further 
concession? May we not expect com- 
plaint of the negligence, at least, manifest- 
ed by the majority of Catholics in not 
complying with this essential provision of 
the Act—especially as many of the penal 
laws must continue in force against those 





note to his brief Memorial, circulated in 
the lobby of the House of Commons on 
the’ night Mr. Grattan’s Bill was with- 
drawn, (dated 20:h May 1813) declares, 
«that many Catholics in England, have 
refused to take the oath, appointed for 
them by the Act of 1791, in consequence 
of the terms in which the succession clause 
as couched, and it is presumed that 
many more in Ireland, where it never yet 
bas been proposed, will refuse to take it, 
on the same account, namely, from an idea 
that they thereby would be obliged to 
take up arms against the sovereign, in 
case he was to profess their religion, 
which nobody can believe they would do.” 
He then proposes a change of the terms 
of the oath—substituting the words “ to 
submit.to the Act of Settlement, &c.” 
The Irish prelates it is well known, have 
often urged the removal of the same ob- 
stacle—and bishop Milner urged it in 
their behalf in his letter to Mr. Ponsonby 
in 1810. In the Bill introduced by Mr. 
Grattan, the words “ the heirs of her body, 
(the princess Sophia) being Protestants,” 
form part of the oath—the authority there- 
fore of bishop Milner, speaking from his 
experience as an apostolical vicar of Eng- 
land, and also as agent for the Catho- 
lic bishops of Ireland, is adverse to the 
oath, as introduced in the present Bill. 
The votes of the Catholic prelacy of Ire- 
land of the 29th of May, 1813, and of the 
aggregate meeting of the Catholics of 
lreland, 15thJune 1813, are also on record, 
by which Dr. Milner is again thanked for 
** his manly and conscientious opposition” 
to Mr. Grattan’s Bill: —with these facts 
before the public—concession without in- 
quiry does not seem to atlord the best 


measure of answering the ends proposed 
by the Bill. 
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who are in the habitual observance of the 
ostensible rites of their religion without 
conforming to the provisions of the legis- 
lature. 

The Petition of the Irish Catholics in 
1805 states—‘ That the petitioners have 
solemnly and publicly taken the oaths, 
by law prescribed to his Majesty’s Ca- 
tholic subjects, as tests of political and 
moral principles.’—In the year 1812, 
the Catholics of Ireland assert :—“« We 
have publicly and solemnly taken every 
oath of fidelity and allegiance which the 
zealous caution: of the legislature has, 
from time to time, imposed as tests of 
our political and moral principles: — 
again— By those awful tests we have 
bound ourselves, in the presence of 
the all seeing Deity, whom all classes 
of Christians adore, to be faithful and 
bear true allegiance to our most gra- 
cious sovereign.”—The English Catholics 
also, in their petition of the present ses- 
sions, declare, that they have “ cheerfully 
and readily taken the oaths and signed the 
declaration prescribed in the Acts which 
have been passed for their relief,—they 
humbly conceive that further securities 
cannot be required from them.’?—That 
those who actually subscribed these seve- 
ral petitions have conformed to the several 
Acts is not denied, but it will be observed 
that the relief prayed for, isin the name 
of the whole Catholic population of the 
United Kingdom. -- What can be col- 
lected from these solemn allegations but 
that the petitioners themselves were fully 
impressed with the necessity of a general 
conformity to the provisions of the legis- 
Jature, so far as to shew that they have 
submitted to the test, of which they speak 
with so much reverence, in order thereby 
to substantiate their claims to concessions 
for which they now apply to parliament ? 
It is upon this principle that their most 
strenuous advocates have uniformly urged 
their claims. Let us also revert, Sir, to 
the period I have before noticed, namely, 
the year 1791, after the Act had passed 
—let us look to the invitation given by 
a venerable Roman Catholic prelate who 
then presided over, whatis termed, the Lon- 
don district, or the ten southern counties. 
—The late bishop Douglas, in reference 
to the oath prescribed by the Act of 1791, 
thus addressed the Catholics of his district: 
« As our emancipation from the pressure 
of the penal laws * must awaken every 





* As many of the speakers in assemblies 
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feeling ofa grateful mind: hasten to cor- , civil liberty, which has been erroneously 
respond on your part with the benignity | imputed to you.””—Such was the salutary 
of government; hasten to give our gra- | almonition of bishop Douglas on the 14th 
cious sovereign that test of loyalty which | of June 1791, and he was immediately 
the legislature calls for, and to disclaim, | followed by the hon. bishop Talbot, bishop 
every principle dangerous to society and | Walmesly, and bishop Gibson in pastoral 





of the Catholics in Ireland seek to impress | benefit of your posterity. What, let me, 
upon the public feeling a sense of injuries | ask you, has effected this favourable change 
sustained by Catholics from the supposed | —this great difference between your past 
violence offered to the rights of conscience, and your present situation? I answer, 
the following Extracts of the Pastoral your loyalty, your submission to the cone 
Charges of archbishop Troy and bishop | stituted authorities, your peaceable de- 
Moylan are subjoined. The candid re- | meanour, your patience under long-suffer- 
presentations of the prelates at that period, | ings.—It was this exemplary and merito- 
very little correspond with the language | rious conduct, invariably dictated by the 
held in these assemblies. | principles of your réligion, which pleaded 

Extract from Appendix No. V. to Sir your just cause, and determined a gracious 


ae f king and a wise parliament, to reward it 
. ee o 
Mei ge? Radkary by the Earl of by restoring you to many benefits of the 
aoe (Murr J ) constitution. 


The following Extracts from the Pas- «You will, perhaps, reply, that some 
toral Addresses and Remonstrances of | legal disablities still exclude the most loyal 
archbishop Troy and bishop Moylan, | and peaceable Roman Catholic from a seat 
manifest their laudable efforts to disabuse | or vote in parliament, from the privy 
the Roman Catholics of their dioceses, at | council, from the higher and confidential 
a period of great public danger; and also | civil and military departments of the state. 
denote the sentiments of those prelates | —I grant it. But is it by rebellion, insur- 
respecting the political as well as eccle- | rection, tumult, or seditious clamour, on 
siastical condition of the Roman Catholics | your part, that these incapacities are to 
of Ireland. be removed ?” 





Extract of a “ Pastoral Letter of Dr. Troy, | Extract from the Remonstrance of Dr. F. 
R. C. Archbishop of Dublin, to the Ca- Moylan, R. C. Bishop of Cork, addressed 
tholics of his Diocese ;”” dated Dublin, to the Catholics of his Diocese, “ and 


25th May 1798. particularly the lower Orders.” Dated 
« Compare your present situation with Cork, 16th April 1798. 
the past. Twenty years ago the exercise « But whilst 1 exhort you, my brethren, 


of your religion was prohibited by law; | patiently to endure whatever portion of 
the ministers of it were proscribed ; it was | evil, in the general distribution of Provi- 
penal to educate Catholic youth at home | dence, may fall to your share; I would 
or abroad; your property was insecure, | have you not unmindful of the blessings 
at the mercy of an informer; your indus- you enjoy, and the favours you have re- 
try was restrained by incapacity to realize | ceived: certain privileges excepted, you 
the fruits of it. At present you are eman- | possess the-advantages of the constitution. 
cipated from those and other penalties and | The penal laws, under which our fathers 
disabilities, under which your forefathers, | groaned, have been almost all done away. 
and some among yourselves, had laboured. | You have the comfort of exercising your 
You are now at liberty to profess your | holy religion without control; and to the 
religion openly, and to practise the duties | benignity of government, and to the libe- 
of it; the ministers of your religion exer- | rality of parliament, we are indebted for 
cise their several functions under the sanc- | the establishment and endowment of a 
tion of law, which authorizes Catholic | Roman Catholic college, on an extensive 
teachers ; a college for the education of | plan, which will afford a liberal education 
your clergy has been erected at the re- | to our youth, and a supply of clergy to 
commendation of his Majesty ; it is sup- | our church, when the present generation 
ported and endowed by parliamentary | have finished their career: these are bless- 
munificence ; the restraints on your indus- | ings—these are favours, that should excite 
try are removed, together with the inca- and call forth our gratitude; and this gra- 
pacity to realize the fruits of it for the | titude we should evince by a steady at- 
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charges to their several districts—they all 
speak of it “ as a test required by the le- 
gislature from the Catholics of England”’ 
and “ to be subscribed,’ to use Dr, Talbot’s 
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resulted from causes within our power to 
obviate consistently with security to the 
establishment, in the name of God, let us 
hasten to remove them, and by every ef- 


words “ without scruple~ or difficulty) fort in our power seek to unite every fel- 


If scruples and ditiiculties be now raised 
therefore—and if those scruples and diffi- 
culties be imputed to Catholics by their 
opponents as justifiable reasons for with- 
holding from them, at present, the objects 
their petition, is it unreasonable to insti- 
tute inquiry? What Sir, is the language 
of the legislature in contemplation of this 
object? Our English Act of 1791 de- 
clares it to be expedient that such persons 
as shall take the Oath of Allegiance, Ab- 
juration and Declaration, shall be relieved 
from some of the penalties and disabili- 
ties of former statutes.—The Irish Act of 
1782 declares, that those who have taken 
the prescribed oaths “ ought to be consi. 
dered as good and loyal-subjects.” It is 
therefore, Sir, in the letter and spirit of 
these Acts that we are called to inquiry, 
and if it can be shewn that the non-com- 
pliance with the provisions of them havg 





tachment to the constitution, and unshaken 
loyalty to our gracious sovereign,—a so- 
vereign, who has done more for the Roman 
Catholic body, and, indeed, for this king- 
dom in general, than any, or all of-his pre- 
decessors. I know, beloved brethren, that 
efforts have been made by evil-minded 
men, to weaken your attachment to the 
constitution of your country, and your al- 
legiance to the best of kings, by circulat- 
ing impious and seditious writings, and 
encouraging you to outrage and riot; but, 
in the name of God, why should you be 
the dupes and tools of these wicked incen- 
diaries?”” 


The Declaration of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, in the year 1791, when they 
were exposed to the pressure of a great 
part of the penal laws, since repealed, was 
also highly creditable to their feelings and 
conduct at that period, when they asserted 
«That it was not for the Irish Catholics, 
like public foes, to take advantage from 
public calamity : they ought to advance 
their claims ata time favourable to dis- 
cussion, when the condition of the empire 
is flourishing and tranquil. They might 
seem culpable to their country, if, affecting 
to dissemble what it is unmanly not to 
feel, they reserved their pretensions in 
. ambuscade to augment the perplexities of 
some critical emergency.” 





low subject “ to each other by mutual in- 
terest and affection ;”’ but, let not the en- 
quiry be stigmatised with imputed mo- 
tives founded on the very opposite princi- 
ples of those which dictate it. 

Sir J. H. then proceeded to state that he 
had requested information from the several 
clerks of the peace of 29 of the 40 Eng- 
lish counties, including those of the most 
considerable Catholic population—such as 
Lancashire—Y orkshire—Northumberland 
— Siaffordshire — Shropshire, &c. — the 
metropolis and its vicinity.—It had been 
admitted, he observed, by a Roman Ca- 
tholic prelate, that the Catholic popu- 
lation of Great Britain was little short 
of half a million; bishop Milner had in- 
deed stated it only at half that amount—of 
the accuracy of either he would not pre- 
tend tu judge,but he would state such facts 
as did not admit of a doubt :—there was 
no doubt but that the Catholic population, 
comprehended within a circle extending 
10 miles from the metropolis, exceeded 
80,000, vet the number of those who had 
taken the oaths since the year 1791 (the 
date of the English Act) in the county of 
Middlesex did not exceed 97 ; and includ- 
ing the neighbouring counties of Surrey, 
Kent and Essex, only 77 more were to be 
added. In stating this fact, sir J. H. ob- 
served, that it was incumbent upon him to 
say also that he was fully persuaded that 
no admonitions have been wanting on the 
part of the Catholic prelate who presided 
over the London district.—Nor has the 
King a more loyal subject than bishop 
Poynter, nor the church of Rome a prelate 
more free from any bigotry or prejudice 
which can injure him in the estimation 
even of a Protestant.—It is assumed by 
Catholics that the Catholic population of 
the county of Lancaster exceeds 40,000; 
yet by the returns of the clerk of the 
peace within the same period, 454 only 
had taken the oaths.—In the county of 
Northumberland 96.—Of the 15 counties 
of the Midland district, subjected to bishop 
Milner’s spiritual charge, in Statfordshire 
(the most populous of Catholics) 35 only 
had taken the oaths—since 1791—in Lin- 
colnshire 85—in Derbyshire 43--in Nor 
folk 10—in the whole Midland district 504. 
—Sir J. H. adverted particularly to the city 
of Bristol, because he had been supplied 
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with the-admission of the senior priest who 
presided at the Catholic chapel in that 
city, who stated that the number of Catho- 
lics within his charge were about 1,500, 
though upon the medium calculation of 
deaths, sir J. H. observed, that they ought 
to amount to a population of 2,790—but 
taking it at one or the other number, those 
who had taken the oaths at the sessions at 
Bristol], since the Act of 1791, amounted 
only to 4 persons; in the neighbouring 
county of Somerset 33, and in the county 
of Gloucester 1.—After particularizing 
other counties, sir J. H. observed, that the 
whole English Catholic population of the 
29 counties from whence the returns had 
been received from the clerks of the peace 
amounted to 1,835, and that the remain- 
ing counties of England and Wales must, 
in respect of Catholic population, be com- 
paratively inconsiderable. Of the number 
who had taken the oaths in Ireland, sir J. H. 
observed, that he had not made any adequate 
enquiry. ‘The result as far as respected 
the county and city of Cork, furnished by 
the clerks of the peace toa friend whom he 
requested to make the enquiry, amounted 
in the city to 948, and in the county to 
5,500, from which last number about 1-5th 
was to be deducted having taken the oaths 
more than once, on account of quaiifying 
to exercise the elective franchise,—the 
whole population of the city and county 
of Cork was moderately estimated at 
650,000. From the city and county of 
Dublin, sir J. H. said, he had no particular 
returns—as the fee of a shilling per name 
had been demanded of the person making 
enquiry, but it was asserted, at the office, 
that the number of those who had taken 
the oaths amounted to between 3 and 
4,000.—Such is the result, Sir, of the in- 
formation (continued sir J. H.) that Ihave 
received,—intormation no doubt as far as 
it goes, to be relied upon—but very remote 
from affording the proof or presumption 
of that universality of compliance with 
the test which has been so generally as- 
serted and very generally credited.— Need 
I ask, will such evidence satisfy parlia- 
ment and the people—and has not parlia- 
ment a fair claim to be satisfied as to the 
extent of conformity to its legislative pro- 
visions, when that conformity is assumed 
as the ground of concession? I have not in- 
deed introduced this inquiry among the 
heads of information enumerated in the 
motion, although I consider it to be a pro- 
per subject of investigation. It is incum- 
bent upon me at the same time to avow, 
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that Iam not disposed to infer from this 
deficiency of numbers a deficiency of loy- 
alty among the Catholic subjects of his Ma- 
jesty. I know many have considered the 
prescribed oath as objectionable on prin- 
ciples purely conscientious, and wholly un- 
mixed with any disloyal prepossession ; but 
surely the facts which I have stated will 
be considered by many to be of grave 
consideration,—at least while they are not 
supplied with adequate information to ac- 
count for the deficiency.” 

With these observations, Sir, I shal] dis- 
miss this part of the subject, and return to 
those which constitute the more immediate 
objects of the motion ; and here, Sir, 1 must 
call to my aid the recorded opinion of a 
noble baron, who has given so much con- 
sideration to this subject—and who, with 
so much eloquence and force of argument, 
has so often supported the claims of the 
Catholics in another House. “ Whenever 
this great measure shall be adopted’ —said 
the noble baron in moving the question 





* The following is a more particular 
return from the communications above re- 
ferred to :—In Cambridgeshire, 2; Derby- 
shire, 43; Huntingdonshire, 0; Leicester 
shire, 2 priests, 9 lay Catholics; Lincoln- 
shire, 85; Norfolk, 2 priests, 8 lay Catho- 
lics; Northamptonshire, 1; Nottingham- 
shire, 13; Ruatlandshire, 0; Shropshire, 19 
priests, 9 Jay Catholics; Staffordshire, 35; 
Suffolk, 4 priests, 39 lay Catholics; War- 
wickshire, 97 ; Worcestershire, 5 priests, 
211 lay Catholics; from Oxfordshire no 
return was made. The preceding fifteen 
counties constitute the middle district, of 
which bishop Milner has the spiritual 
charge as vicar apostolic—Total 504, 

In Bristol, 1 priest, 4 lay Catholics ; Co. 
Chester, 3 priests, 2! lay Catholics; De- 
von, 5 priests, 27 lay Catholics; Dorset, 
104; Essex, nuns 9, priests 6, lay Catho- 
lics 13; Gloucestershire, 1; Hants, 124; 
Kent, 16; Lancashire, 93 priests, 361 lay 
Catholics; Middlesex, 14 priests, 33 lay 
Catholics; Northumberland, 13 priests, 
83 lay Catholics; Somerset, 2 priests, 31 
lay Catholics; Wilts, 138; York, West 
Riding, 15, (North and East Riding re- 
turns not received)—Total of all of the 
preceding counties of England 1,835.—In 
Ireland, in county and city of Cork, 4,400; 
in Dublin (computed) to be between 3 and 
4,000. The period fixed for the enquiry 
in England, was from the date of the Act 
of 1791; and, in Ireland, from the date of 
the Act of 1793. 
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onthe 27th of May 1808—* let it not be 
one of hasty and inconsiderate concession, 
on which the pressure of the times shail 
stamp the character of weakness,—conr 
sider with what measures it ought to be 
accompanied—what course of policy is 
necessary to render its benefits effectual : 
—what safeguards its adoption may re- 
quire.”’—My right hon. friend, who in- 
troduced the Bill may possibly say, 
—* have we not provided such safeguards 
on the face of the Bill, and in the pro- 
posed clauses ?”?—I must answer, Sir, that 
agreeing in the principle of those safe- 
guards, I cannot but object in the un- 
precedented manner in which they are 
proposed to be applied ;—and here I 
would ask, has there yet been a single 
document produced to satisfy the House, 
and the public (who are not inattentive 
observers of our proceedings) that we are 
pursuing the most advisable means to 
secure the object of our legislation—to 
demonstrate, to Catholics and Protestants 
alike, that the safeguards we seek are of 
unobjectionable and reciprocal operation 
—that they offer security to the Catholic, 
as well as to the Protestant, against the 
encroachment of a foreign jurisdiction, 
and are sanctioned, by irrefragable autho- 
rities?—It is not less incumbent upon. us 
to convince our Catholic fellow subject 
that we seek not the degradation of his 
religion, than it is to assure the members of 
the establishment and other denominations 
of Protestants, that we are alive to their 
security. It is to this end, Sir, that I wish 
to direct the attention of the House, and I 
will pledge myself to produce such docu- 
ments which shall have a just claim to in- 
fluence our proceedings, as being sup- 
ported by the unerring test of experience. 

If there ever were a period of our his- 
tory when cautious procedure was enjoin- 
ed by peculiar and existing circum- 
stances, such is the present hour !—As far 
as intelligence from France, in its actual 
state, can be relied upon, we are informed 
in the Moniteur that a new Concordatum 
has been signed at Fontainbleau, and pub- 
lished on the 13th of February last, and 
that the Pope has, in effect, sanctioned the 
investiture of the bishops of France by the 
French metropolitans, independently of 
the exercise of his own spiritual jurisdic- 
tion, in the event of it being withheld, by 
the Pope, beyond the term of six months. 
—An admission, which clearly demon- 
strates the unqualified influence Napoleon 


must have obtained by intimidation or 
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otherwise, and supplies an additional mo- 
tive for our circumspection, in reference 
to communications with the Roman Pon- 
tiff, in such cases as have been often ad- 
verted to, As to the specific stipulations 
of the Concordatum, they amount to no 
more than has been assumed by many 
Catholic sovereigns when in a state of 
warfare with the court of Rome, or when 
the ordinary intercourse with the see of 
Rome has been, from other causes, inter- 
rupted.—At a period which has been even 


‘considered as the zra of bigotry and su- 


perstition, we have found even Catholic 
sovereigns asserting the independnce of 
their national church, as our Catholic 
ancestors have done—and of which the 
sovereigns of Spain and Portugal, and 
many other states, have afforded instruc- 
tive examples: but of these facts 1 may 
have occasion hereafter more particularly 
to speak; I willtherefore with permission 
of the House, revert to the order in which 
I shall beg to move the principal objects 
of enquiry, and beg to call their attention 
to the ground of that enquiry. 

The first object is toexamine and report 
the laws affecting his Majesty’s Roman 
Catholic subjects. Under this, head I 
should distinguish those statutes which 
were enacted antecedent to the Reforma- 
tion from those of subsequent legislation ; 
including also such regulations as were 
considered as deriving their authority 
from the ancient common law of the 
realm. In this part of the investigation, 
we should have little more to do than to 
have recourse to the perspicuous tract of 
lord chief justice Coke, introduced in the 
fifth part of his Reports under the title of 
Caudrey’s Case, De Jure Regis Ecclesias- 
tico, which I noticed on a former occa- 
sion, and wherein is to be found the clear- 
est information on this subject, from the 
earliest period of our history down to the 
time in which he wrote, citing the resolu- 
tions and judgments of the judges, and 
other sages of the law, together with the 
several acts of the legislature :—of this 
valuable work it is very unnecessary for 
me, especially in this place, Sir, to pro- 
nounce an eulogy, and we cannot render 
a more acceptable service to the public, 
than by recognizing it in our report, 
should we go into a committee, thereby 
giving a more extended notoriety to facts 
which are but little known to many of 
those who are so deeply interested in the 
issue of this question.—In developing the 
principles of the Reformation, as far as it 
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was supported by legislative acts, we can 
have no higher authority than my lord 
Coke, who will conduct us to the period 
when he wrote, subsequent to the Re- 
formation, with the same luminous pre- 
cision. And here, Sir, I cannot forbear 
to call the attention of the House to 
one fact, namely, that although some 
of the strongest legislative provisions 
against the encroachments of the see 
of Rome, are to be found in our sta- 
tutes anterior to the reign of Henry 8, 
the efforts of queen Mary to destroy the 
work of reformation, were limited to the 
repeal of those Acts only which passed 
subsequent to the 20th year of the reign 
of her father, leaving the statutes of Pre- 
munire and Provisors, of Mortmain and 
every other act of jealous limitation of the 
Papal influence, in full force. In addition 
to the aid we may derive from the conti- 
nuation of the labours of lord Coke, in 
reference to the latter period, we shall 
have the assistance of many highly use- 
ful compilations of the statutes as far 


as they affect the Catholics—those of 


a profound lawyer, Mr. Butler, sir Henry 
Parnell, and others, will direct us to the 
statutes themselves with very little indus. 
try on our part, and bring us down to 
the periods of our last Acts of extended 
toleration—those of 1791 and 1793, sta- 
tutes indeed abounding with anomalies, and 
which, did there exist no weightier cause 
for the institution of such a committee as 
I propose to move, would, in themselves, 
abundantly supply a motive. We know 
that both these acts passed the Houses of 
Parliament of Great Britainand Ireland with 
very little discussion—certainly with no 
adequate discussion. I have often adverted 
to the monstrous anomaly of leaving the sta- 
tute of the 13th of Elizabeth in force, which 
inflicts all the penalties @ high treason 
on the procurers or receivers of any pon- 
tifical bulls or rescripts “ written or printed, 
containing any thing, matter, or cause 
whatever,”’ while we hold out the tolera- 
tion ofall the rites, practice and observance 
of the Roman Catholic religion: a cor- 
respondence with the see of Rome in 
certain cases, we know to be considered, 
by Catholics, as essential to their religion : 
we know also that their prelates must be 
appointed by such pontifical instruments. 
‘In the forum internum, or penitentiary, 


-we likewise know that Catholics hold such 


a recourse to their spiritual chief as essen- 
tial to the discipline of their church.—The 
Bill indeed, on the table, seeks a remedy 
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for this oversight in the Acts of 1791 and 
1793, but it seeks it in a mode which I am 
persuaded would cease to be urged, if we 
were to go into a committee of investiga- 
tion : we should then be enabled readily 
to distinguish, from the documents that 
would be produced, where to draw the 
line, with security to the establishment, 
without violence to the feelings of those 
professing the Roman communion. The 
oaths also, as prescribed by those Acts, 
would necessarily become a subject of 
enquiry, not only in reference to such 
parts already noticed as objectionable 
in the estimation of many Catholics, 
but in other respects.* Many other 





* In the Committee of the House on the 
9th of March, sir J. H., in answer to a re- 
ference from the Speaker, stated the in- 
terpretation which had been given by 
Catholics to the last clause of the oath, in 
the Irish Bill of 1793; namely, “I so- 
lemnly swear that I will not exercise any 
privilege to which I am, or may become 
entitled to disturb and weaken the Pro- 
testant religion and Protestant government 
in this kingdom.’’—The construction in a 
printed note subjoined to the oath, is the 
following :—* All here are agreed, that 
to violate the above clause it is necessary 
to disturb and weaken, not only the Pro- 
testant religion but likewise the Protestant 
government. They are connected by the 
conjunction and, without any comma after 
‘religion.’ Both must be disturbed and 
weakened not in any manner; but pres 
cisely by the exercise of the privileges 
now granted. In other respects, we are 
in our former situation as to preaching, 
teaching, writing, &c. ‘ Weaken’ after 
‘disturb,’ appears rather an expletive 
than a word conveying a distinct mean- 
ing, for it is implied in ‘disturb,’ as who- 
ever intends to disturb, d fortiorz, intends to 
weaken: hence the expression is generally 
understood, and so it has been explained by 
every one consulted on it—.‘to weaken by 
disturbance :’ indeed if or was between 
disturb and the word weaken, as it was pro- 
posed to be, the signification would be 
changed and inadmissible.”” This note is 
given literally from the printed Act. 
[Coglan, 1793]. Sir J. H. observed in 
the Committee, that this was a sort of spe- 
cial pleading upon the construction of an 
oatlf which ought to have been avoided, 
and an oath of so complicated a nature, as 
that of 1793, onght not to have been pro- 
posed, and that an oath should be so simr 
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provisions of those Acts, of the English 
Act especially, will be found extremely 
ill calculated to answer the proposed end, 
as I so recently noticed on the motion of 
my right hon. friend (Mr. Grattan) when 
I declared, that it was scarcely possible 
under the éxisting circumstances, that 
those Acts should be permitted to remain 
in their present state, so replete were they 
with errors and anomalies, the revision of 
them, consequently, became a measure of 
necessity rather than of choice. This re- 
vision of the laws bearing upon the Ca- 
tholics has always been avowed by the 
friends of concession at least, as of para- 
mount necessity—it was so avowed by my 
right hon. friend as the ground of his 
motion in the present session, and we 
went into a committee of the whole House 
for that purpose :—need I ask any gentle- 
man what was done in that committee ‘— 
was a single document produced to en- 
lighten our enquiries? I may rather ask 
did we enquire at all? Assertion was op- 
posed to assertion, but no effort was made 
to substantiate any allegation by proof, 
and a triumphant majority in favour of 
the Bill was deemed conclusive that en- 
quiry was an unnecessary expedient. 
Still, Sir, I must contend that enquiry is 
not less necessary concurrently with the 
progress of the Bill, and in my own esti- 
mation as I have often contended, no 





ple and explicit as not to be open to such 
subtle distinctions. Sir J. H. observed 
also, that on the review of these oaths he 
would ask, whether when the Catholic 
priest swears to the disclosure of all trai- 
torous conspiracies, it is not generally un- 
derstood that if treason be disclosed to 
him in confession, he is bound to reveal 
it? The Catholic priest in his own honest 
conception of his duties considers he is 
not bound, and that he is fortified by the 
established canonical discipline of the 
Church of England, which enjoins the 
minister of the Church of England to con- 
ceal all crimes revealed to him in con- 
fession. The only exception in the canon 
being now done away, as there is no crime 
the concealment of which endangers the 
life of the person concealing it— not even 
high treason. Sir J.H. then proceeded to 
details elucidatory of this position. Those 
facts which occurred in the Committee on 
Mr. Grattan’s Bill are repeated to evince 
the necessity of investigation as to the sub- 
ject of the oaths imposed by both the Acts 
—that of 1791 and 1793. 
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measure should have been taken for the 
introduction of a Bill until a report of a 
Select Committee had gone forth to the 
public, demonstrating the necessity of 
further legislation, and the grounds on 
which that legislation should be main- 
tained: as it is, Sir, the Bill may lie over 
while the enquiry proceeds. 

The second head of enquiry is—the 
state and number of the Roman Catholic 
clergy—their religious institutions, and 
their intercourse with the see of Rome or 
other foreign jurisdictions; such as the 
heads of monastic orders residing in fo- 
reign states,—With the great measure in 
contemplation which the Bill of my 
right hon. friend is framed to effect, a 
measure involving so wide a departure 
from our ancient state policy—it is scarce- 
ly possible to imagine that this part of 
the investigation should be deemed super- 
fluous, but, on the contrary, that it must be 
considered as indispensible. How often 
have I read, and indeed recently heard 
within these walls, of the supposed dan- 
gerous doctrines maintained in the col- 
lege of Maynooth. I have before advert- 
ed to the erroneous opinions and judg- 
ment pronounced in this respect by cha- 
racters of the highest distinction, and I 
have also observed that the production of 
the class books of that seminary will af- 
ford the best test of the truth or error of 
such opinions: but being produced, as 
they have been, is it sufficient that they 
merely lie upon the table of the House ? 
—Among those tracts, we have the pro- 
fessor De la Hogue’s, so often and so erro- 
roneously quoted as having adopted all 
the exceptionable canons of the council 
of Trent; I held them forth as the guides 
and manual of the priest and student :—it 
was sufficient to turn to the context of the 
quoted passage to detect the error of the 
assertion.* Can we forget the recent and 
reiterated pastoral charges of some of the 
most distinguished prelates of our church? 





* The following passage from the pro- 
fessor De la Hogue’s Tractatus de Eccle- 
sia (which was laid before the House on 
the motion of sir J. Hippisley) was read 
by the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
« Itaque maximo in pretio illud Concilium 
(Tridentinum)-habere debent omnes Cle- 
rici cum ratione Dogmatum sit veluti om- 
nium precedentium synodorum compen- 
dium, et ratione discipline merito dici 
possit Manuale Sacerdotium, vel eorum qui 
Sacerdotio sunt initiandi.” P, 442, 
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Charges maintaining that idolatry, and 
sacrilege, and blasphemy, are inseparable 
from the tenets of the Roman Church—that 
dispensing with all oaths of allegiance toa 
sovereign of a different religious commu- 
nion, and the deposition of such sovereigns, 
are also held as tenets obligatory upon Catho- 
lics, and consequently disqualify them from 
exercising any charge, civil or military, 
in a Protestant state.—Is the effort to bring 
these allegations to the test, and examine 
how far they attach upon the doctrines 
and discipline maintained in their class 
books and inculcated in their seminaries, 
to be held of no estimation or utility ?—I 
cannot, Sir, but think otherwise, and in 
that conviction must continue the advo- 
cate of efficient but dispassionate inquiry. 

To ascertain the state of the Catholic 
clergy—that of the episcopal order espe- 
cially, having so great an influence upon 
those subjected to their jurisdiction, toge- 
ther with the body of parachial clergy, 
who have the immediate spiritual direc- 
tion of so great a mass of the population, 
should necessarily be an object of such an 
investigation.—These inquiries have here- 
tofore been made under the authority* of 
government, nor will it be difficult to fill 
up the interval that has elapsed, and to 
bring the whole in view of a committee. 
Under this head of inquiry the state of 
the monastic orders, though greatly re- 
duced, will still become a subject of im- 
portant investigation. The policy of the 
chief continental states, Catholic and Pro- 





* In the year 1800, immediately pre- 
ceding the union, the government of 
Ireland, required of the Roman Catho- 
lic prelates, answers to queries of mi- 
nute detail, in regard to their bishoprics 
—their emoluments, and from what arising 
—the dignitaries of their church—their 
income, and from what arising—the num- 
ber of parishes and their averaged in- 
come—the number of curates and their 
income—of chapters of religious and 
their income, and from what arising,—and 
the returns were made to government. It 
was in contemplation of an arrangement 
taking respecting the Catholics, concur- 
rently with the union, that this informa- 
tion was required—and the same motive 
may be reasonably allowed to operate at 
the present hour. The returns which 
were then made may be called for by a 
committee, with such additional informa- 
tion as may be deemed advisable to re- 

uire, 
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testant, has long since regarded monastic 
institutions with a scrutinizing eye, and 
great reforms were consequently made in 
every part of Europe.—If the prayer of 
the petitioners were acceded to, with an 
exception merely to the restrictive clauses 
which form part of the Bill on the table, 
we should virtually recognise all these ec- 
clesiastical establishments.—I am not dis- 
posed to object to them under due li- 
mitation, nor refuse such a retreat to 
those of either sex, whose zeal is warm 
enough to dedicate themselves to such 
ascetic abstraction from the world—but I 
cannot assent to this with my eyes shut— 
I would ask, Sir, would you admit pro- 
cessions of monks and friars to parade 
the streets of the metropolis ?—Is the pub- 
lic mind prepared to tolerate such novel 
exhibitions ?—yet this you must be pre- 
pared to witness, if you exteud the re- 
striction no further than it exists in the 
present Bill, for I should but little calcu- 
late upon any prudential influence operat- 
ing upon such heated imaginations, to 
restrain the impulse which might pos- 
sibly seek martyrdom in the frenzy of 
religious zeal.—Thus, Sir, we may also 
prepare ourselves to witness the proces- 
sion of the insignia of municipal magis- 
tracy to a Catholic chapel instead of the 
cherches of our establishment*.—How- 
ever we may be disposed not to interfere 
with the religion of the individual ma- 
gistrate, we are to consider the municipal 
body, in the construction of the legisla- 
ture, as a member of the establishment ; 
but if unconditional repeal, in the sense 
and language of many of the petitioners, 
is to be conceded, we must concede all 
restraints upon the Catholic, civil and ec- 
clesiastical. Of the monastic societies 
of female institution, we have had a sa- 
lutary example of restriction afforded 
us by a regulation of the French par- 





* Mr. Canning, in reply to this part of 
sir J. H.’s speech, read the statute of the 
5 Geo. I, c. 4, § 11, incapacitating all per- 
sons from holding offices “ who should re+ 
sort to any place of religious worship 
other than the church of England in the 
gown or peculiar habit, or attended with 
the ensigns of his office.’ If the unqua- 
lified repeal of all restrictions whatever 
be admitted, and such is the object of 
the greater part of the resolutions of the 
Catholic assemblies of Ireland, this re- 
stricive statute must be abrogated as far 
as it may affect the Catholics. 
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liaments, which in some of the pro- 
vinces (I do not recollect whether gene- 
rally) restricted the profession of females 
to the age of 25, which was a great step 
towards checking the chagrin insepara- 
bly attendant upon premature or con- 
trained profession. But, Sir, in looking to 
this part of the subject, before we give a le- 
gal countenance to institutions of monastic 
dedication, it surely behoves us to exa- 
mine to what extent the concession is to be 
made. We have the authority even of the 
greatest Catholic states for the exercise of 
caution, I may say generally of all of them, 
and I can produce sufficient proofs, which 
indeed are in my possession. Are we to 
look with indifference to the proceedings 
of that once powerful body, the Jesuits—or 
rather the ex-Jesuits, in reference to their 
condition in this country, and whose pro- 
ceedings in some respects, at the present 
hour, are regarded with suspicion, and 
even considered objectionable by pre- 
lates of their own communion? I am 
ready to admit the merit of that body of 
Catholics as far as they are exercised in 
the walk of philosophical and classicai 
instruction—their schools and seminaries 
have been the most celebrated — and 
their minds are habituated to the task, 
—We have such a seminary highly pro- 
tected and deservedly celebrated in this 
country; but in some respects their zeal 
has outstripped their discretion, and must 
endanger, at least ought to endanger, 
their existence as a seminary of theolo- 
gical education, if not checked in’ their 
efforts and in their practice of stepping 
beyond the pale of their duties.—It pains 
me, Sir, to speak in such terms of a 
community comprehending many highly 
respected ecclesiastics, and in the bosom 
of which many of my valuable friends 
have received their education; but, Sir, I 
cannot sacrifice asense of duty to personal 
partialities when a question of this nature 
is before the House. I should have pre- 
ferred indeed tp have reserved the state- 
ment connected with this part of the sub- 
ject fora Select Committee, but such a 
committee may not be conceded, although 
Ican scarcely offer a stronger ground for 
the concession than the existence of the 
facts to which I allude.* I am speaking 





* An exception was taken in the course 
of the debate, that sir J. H. should have 
chosen this occasion for the communica- 
tion of these facts to the House respecting 
the ex-Jesuits, rather than have made it 
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of the English ex-Jesuits as an aggregate 
body, because they are so disposed to con- 
sider themselves. The general extinction 
of the order by Pope Ganganelli is well 
known, but it is not so generally known 
that the empress of Russia countenanced 
the reorganization of the body within her 
dominions, and a general of the order was 
appointed, though under restrictions which 
suited the objects of her policy.*—lIt has 
been asserted by ex-Jesuits that since the 
election of the present Pontiff, Pius 7, a 
verbal permission, “ vivee vocis oraculo,” 
has been obtained from him for the resto- 
ration of the order of Jesuits within this 
realm, and it seems to be generally ad- 
mitted that the Russian general of the 
order is acknowledged by the British ex- 
Jesuits:—if that be the fact, here is an 
instance of that dependence on a foreign 
jurisdiction, which is our business duly to 
circumscribe at least, if not to interdict. 
Weare, at this hour, in terms of amity with 
Russia ; within how short a period was it 
otherwise? But, Sir, this is not all that is 
objectionable: we find that students edu- 
cated in the English college of ex-Jesuits 





to the King’s ministers.—Sir J. H. how- 
ever intimated, that on the day following 
the receipt of the most material part of the 
intelligence from Sicily, he bad commu. 
nicated the original letters to his Majes- 
ty’s principal Secretary of State for the 
Foreign Department, and also to several 
members of the House. 

* The empress Catharine appointed 
ex-Jesuit Benislasshi, coadjutor bishop of 
Mohilow—Father Carew was appointed 
provincial of the order, and the habit was 
reassumed and novices admitted. It has 
been asserted that Pius 6 secretly coun- 
tenanced the restoration of the order, but 
to avoid giving offence to the Catholic 
sovereigns of Europe, in whose states the 
order had been suppressed, had autho- 
rized his nuncios to disavow it; and it is 
indeed certain that-when the news of the 
appointment of the general of the order 
arrived at Rome, the Pope directed the 
publication of an article in a Gazette 
authorised by the Secretary of State, 
expressing his disapprobation of the 
measure in very strong terms, and that 
“so far from it being authorized by a 
pontifical act, it was to be considered null 
and void, because directly opposed to the 
declarations of the Pope, and to the in- 
tentions evidently manifested by his holi- 
ness.” 
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for the priesthood, are, from time to time, 
sent to the Jesuits in Sicily to obtain 
ordination, instead of receiving it at the 
hands of their own immediate prelate 
of the district; the prelate therefore 
has no responsibility attaching to the per- 
son thus ordained, and in this view the 
practice militates against the principle we 
are seeking to establish by the Bill on 
the table, namely, by securing the loyalty 
of the prelates who are allowed to exer- 
cise their functions within the realm, to 
obtain, thereby, security also for the loy- 
alty of those who are admitted to ordina- 
tion at their hands. J have good autho- 
rity in stating also, that this procedure of 
seeking foreign ordination by the ex-Je- 
suits, as well as the assumption of the re- 
organization of their body, produced an 
application from certain English Roman 
Catholic prelates to the See of Rome for 
information as to the facts; and it is well 
understood that the restoration was dis- 
avowed by the cardinal Borgia, when 
at the head of Propaganda Fide, in his 
auswer to the application of those pre- 
lates. It should also be stated that the 
Jesuit procurator general, Angelini, was 
sent from Russia to Rome during the pre- 
sent pontificate, and at the urgent in- 
stance of the queen of Naples obtained 
the restoration of the order in Sicily, 
whither the candidates for orders are 
sent from England for ordination.*— 
But, Sir, this spirit of extending an in- 
fluence thus considered so exceptionable 
even by prelates of their own communion, 
reasoning, as they do, that the restoration 
of the order, in itself, must ngcessarily aug- 
ment the force of prejudices against the 
whole Catholic body—this spirit I say, Sir, 
is discoverable in another transaction of.the 
present hour, which may well awaken also 
our further inquiries. On the suppression 
of the order, the property of the Jesuits, 
every where, was considered to be the 
property of the state, and as such as- 
sumed by the respective governments, al- 
lowing salaries as annuities to those of 
the professed who survived the abolition :+ 





* The number of English and Irish 
who had been received in Sicily by the 
ex-Jesuits since their restoration, with a 
view to obtain holy orders, was nineteen 
—of these five have returned in orders, 
two died at Palermo, and nine remained 
at Palermo in January 1813. . 

t We may readily suppose that the 
Proceedings against the Jesuits in many 
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no public act of confiscation, of this de- 
scription, took place in Great Britain or 
Ireland, for in neither could Jesuits be 
recognised as having existence within the 
realm, in the face of the penal laws. A 
considerable sum of money however has 
been secured, arising from the wreck 
of their fortunes, and 30,000/. has been 
recently transmitted from hence to Ire- 
land, for the purpose of being appro- 
priated to the uses of a seminary of ec- 
clesiastical education. 

It is scarcely necessary, Sir, to insist 
upon the obvious impolicy of countenanc- 
ing @ measure so opposite to the principle 
which gave birth to the institution of 
Maynooth, where authority is vested in 
the great officers of state, conjointly with 
the senior prelates of the Catholic com- 
munion, to watch over the establishment. 
What better appropriation can be made of 
funds, arising from such a source, than to 
encrease the means of the college of May- 
nooth, in providing a nationally educated 





parts of Europe were governed by much 
prejudice the influence of that pre- 
judice, at any rate, has been so perma- 
nent and general, that Catholics must 
have very little discretion, who could 
wish to revive an establishment of pro- 
fessed Jesuits within a Protestant state. 
By an Arrét of the parliament of Paris 
of the 6th of August 1761, more than 
50 publications of Jesuit authors were con- 
demned, and burned by the common hang- 
man; among them many of the works 
of cardinal Bellarmine, Molina, Mariana, 
Suarez, Tanner, Person, Escobar, &c.— 
The judgment was in these terms—* Se- 
ront lacerés et brulés en la cour du Pa- 
lais, par l’executeur de le haute justice, 
comme séditieux, destructifs de tout prin- 
cipe de la morale Chretienne, enseignant 
une doctrine meurtriere et abominable, 
non seulement contre la sureté de la 
vie des citoyens, mais méme contre celle 
des personnes sacrées des souverains,” 
The list is given in the Ist vol. of Sea- 
bra’s Provas da Deduccao, &c.—Lisbon 
1768.—In stating this fact, it is, how- 
ever, just to observe, that the opinions 
of Mariana were also condemned by a 
provincial congregation of Jesuits at Paris, 
in 1606, and the condemnation rati- 
fied by the general of their order, Aqua- 
viva. The faculty of the Sorbonne also 
condemned the deposing doctrine of Ma- 
riana in the same year, as “ an unlawful 
and ungodly position.” 
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clergy to administer to the increased de- 
mands of the great Catholic population of 
Ireland: the means afforded by govern- 
ment are known to be inadequate to sup- 
ply a sufficient number of clergy to answer 
the reasonable claims of the population, 
especially for the service of a church, 
wherein the ritual offices are so multi- 
plied, and where the conscientious scru- 
ples of those in communion with it have 
also a just claim to be consulted. I own, 
Sir, IT cannot account for the policy of 
restricting the means of Maynooth, as we 
have seen it restricted, as every sound 
end of government, in the existing cir- 
cumstances, is to be obtained rather by 
its increase than reduction. 

The third head of enquiry comprehends 
the state of the laws and regulations af- 
fecting his Majesty’s Roman Catholic sub- 
jects in the colonies of Great Britain. His 
Majesty’s instructions to the several go- 
vernors, together with extracts from the 
acts of the colonial assembties, will readily 
supply the information required under this 
head. Ihave before adverted to the re- 
gulations in Canada as far as they respect- 
ed the monastic institutions, and particu- 
larly those of the Jesuits. It is my pur- 
pose to move for the production of such 
parts of the instructions as apply to this 
subject, in order that they may be referred 
to a committee should it be conceded.* 

The fourth and last subject of inquiry 
are the regulations of foreign states (as far 
as they can be substantiated by evidence) 
respecting the nomination, collation, or in- 
stitution of the episcopal order of the 
Roman Catholic clergy, and also the re- 
gulations of their intercourse with the See 
of Rome. If this, Sir, be considered as a 
wide field of inquiry, it must be allowed 
that it comprehends information of the 
highest. interest and utility in reference to 
the question before us. But, Sir, to de- 
monstrate how readily that information 





* Sir J. H. on a subsequent day moved 
for various documents under this head, 
which have since been printed by order 
of the House:—His Majesty’s instructions 
to the governors of Canada particularly 
referring to the monastic orders and the 
property of the Jesuits, &c. are among 
these papers.—Also tlie instructions to the 
governor of Jamaica, to shew that colonial 
governors are vested with the office of 
ordinary, or ecclesiastical judge, with the 
collation to church livings—an office held 
to be incapable of delegation. 
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may be produced in a commiitee, I have 
selected the documents already procur- 
ed on the subject, and which in them- 
selves are sufficient to answer every pur- 
pose of the inquiry. In fact, Sir, | have 
brought them with me into the House— 
many of them are upon the,table* and at 
hand, that gentlemen may be satisfied of 
the facility of resorting to it. And here, 
Sir, it is incumbent upon me to inform the 
House, that a great part of that informa- 
tion has been procured with the concur- 
rence, and I may say by the express 
authority of the noble viscount on the 
opposite bench, the Secretary for the 
Foreign Department. I have -often ad- 
verted to my intercourse with the noble 
lord, during a period of nearly two 
years, antecedent to the Union, on the 
subject of the regulations which his 
lordship and myself concurred in opi- 
nion were of advisable adoption in con- 
templation of the arrangements which 
were then considered to be on the eve of 
taking place; regulations, which, in sub- 
stance, were countenanced by the autho- 
rity of every foreign sta‘e, of whatever ree 
ligious communion, where a dominant re- 
ligion was upheld by the laws. Conceiv- 
ing, Sir, that the production of further evi- 
dence in support of these facts might 
eventually be of useful application, espe- 
cially in such a committee as is the object 
of the present motion, I requested of the 
noble viscount introductions to each of 
our ministers accredited to foreign courts, 
which might countenance my wishes to be 
furnished with the verification of such in- 
formation as I had obtained by less formal 
means, and also to supply me with such 
further documents as they could obtain on 
thesame subject. The noble viscount was 
pleased to favour my application, and he 
result has been the acquisition of many 

* Tt will be recollected that this collec- 
tion of documents stated by sir J. H. to 
be ready for production, was represented, 
with more wit than truth, to consist of a 
fanciful series of polemical authors, in- 
volving an endless labyrinth of pursuit. 
The fact was, that only such papers were 
collected as contained the ordinances and 
regulations of foreign states relating to 
this head of inquiry, together with the 
regulations of our colonial governments. 
The theological class books had originally 
been moved for by Mr. Ryder, without 
any concert with sir J. H.; as he had also 
moved the call of the House. 
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valuable documents, and information of 
unquestionable authority, not merely cone 
fined to the particular state which was im- 
mediately the subject of inquiry, but ex- 
tending to what I may term the civil and 
ecclesiastical polity of every state in Eu- 
rope, in reference to the see of Rome, and 
in confirmation of the principles I have uni- 
formly maintained to be of indispensible 
obligation in legislating upon the subject 
before us. ‘The valuable and extensive 
information afforded by sir Charles Stuart, 
his Majesty’s envoy, and a constituent 
member of the regency of Portugal, 1 am 
bound upon this occasion to acknowledge, 
as it, in itself, goes to the extent of what was 
desirable to be ascertained, and supplies 
the proofs that every Catholic state in Eu- 
rope has acted upon those principles, and 
promulgated, at various periods, such ordi- 
nances as ought to be consuited as authori- 
ties, in framing securities against the en- 
croachments of a foreign jurisdiction. 
The same mass of information supplies the 
proofs also, that where, as I have before 
noticed, the sovereigns themselves, from 
bigotry or timidity, have shewn but too 
ready a propensity to bend to the yoke 
of the Roman Pontiff, a spirited resist- 
ance has been manifested by their peo- 
ple, and even by the immediate organs 
of their governments—such as the French 
parliaments—ever ready to support the 
national independence :—such also has 
been the spirit pretty generally shewn 
by the states of the German empire. 
But Austria, and Spain, and Portugal, 
and Naples,—the states of Venice, of 
Florence, of Savoy and Piedmont—in a 
word, as I have before noticed, every Ca- 
tholic. state has given proofs that they 
have known how to repel the encroach- 
ments of the See of Rome, by interposing 
such barriers, as we now seek. to accom- 
pany the grant of further concession to 
the claims of the petitioners. I am the 
more anxious, Sir, to substantiate these 
facts by evidence, as the cry of the day 
on the part of the Catholics, especially in 
another part of the United Kingdom, and 
who seem to be but bad supporters of the 
interests of Catholics, is concession with- 
out restriction—* simple repeal” as they 
term it—unqualified acquiescence in their 
demands: and a learned prelate of the 
Roman communion whom I have often 
occasion to name, bishop Milner, who 
but a few years ago was so forward’ to 
reprobate such unprecedented claims, 
scems now to be equally forward to sup- 
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port them. It is not necessary to retrace 
the aberrations of this learned prelate 
from the course which he for a time so 
laudably pursued,—it is sufficient to repel 
such pretensions by demonstrating that 
in all ages there is no example of compli- 
ance on the part of any government :— 
that there isnoexample of collation or insti« 
tution being given to prelates of the Roman 
communion in the unqualified terms that 
such Catholics would prescribe :-that there 
isno example of an intercourse being main- 
tained between the See of Rome and the 
subjects of any state, whether in commu- 
nion with Rome or otherwise, where the 
government of that state—I mean to be 
understood where there exists any do- 
minant church establishment—does not 
maintain its right of control over such an 
intercourse by licence and inspection of 
correspondence at its pleasure—the ex- 
ception of the forum internum, or peniten- 
tiary, is a concession from the crown, not 
an abstract right to be maintained inde- 
pendently of government. 

In proof and illustration of these positions 
we have the evidence of the most accre- 
dited writers—of Catholics—the luminous 
ecclesiastical historian Dupin, and even the 
class books which prescribe the course of 
ecclesiastical education: those of the Sor- 
bonists, Hooke, Bailly, Collet and Tour- 
nelly. I mention these, as I before men- 
tioned professor de la Hogue, because 
those authors are expressly named in the 
returns to parliament from the president 
of Maynooth. So I may speak of the 
German writers Zalwein and Schram, 
both Benedictine monks, whose works 
have been long sanctioned as class books, 
by all the Catholic universities of Ger- 
many, anterior to the French revolution 
both those authors contend for the right 
of the sovereign in both these points, or 
for the right of chapters, as in Germany, 
where “ the election of the prelates is for 
the most part vested in the chapters, in- 
dependently of the See of Rome—as de- 
cidedly as it is maintained in Protestant 
states.’ The laiter of those writers, 
Schram, in his Institutiones Juris Eccle- 
siastice, speaking of the ¢ placitum re- 
gium,’ or the right of the sovereign to 
inspect and authorize the publication and 
execution of Papal rescripts relating to 
discipline, observes, “ that its use is esta- 
blished in France, in Spain, in Portugal, 
in the kingdom of Naples and Sicily—the 
Belgic provinces, and formerly in Eng- 
land, and its necessity was asserted by the 
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emperor Rodolphus in an edict of 1586, 
accompanying the promulgation of the 
bull in cena, wherein the emperor decrees 
generally that no pontifical bulls shail 
thereafter be committed to execution 
without his previous knowledge and appro- 
bation.”—Father Schram concludes this 
head with this observation,—‘“ Nor can 
we admit that the ‘ placitum’ is a conces- 
sion from the apostolical see, for we main- 
tain that it is an essential and inherent 
right of sovereignty, which no indivi- 
dual monarch can surrender to the pre- 
judice of his successor in the state of 
which he holds the government.”’—This, 
Sir, is the inquisitorial power—the Star 
Chamber process so loudly denounced by 
bishop Milner, and by assemblies of Ca- 
tholics in another part of the United King- 
dom. Letit, nevertheless, Sir, be our office 
to act upon the salutary advice which bi- 
shop Milner himself held out to his col- 
leagues of the episcopacy ; let us by the 
report of a Select Committee, “ enlighten 
their people, and shew them how grossly 
they have been imposed upon, both as to 
facts and reasoning.’? Such was the wise 
counsel given by that prelate, when the 
anonymous writers in Ireland first de- 
nounced the resolutions of their prelates 
in 1799, and which denunciations are 
now echoed in the resolution of provin- 
cial meetings in opposition to the sound 
principles and practices upheld in every 
State. 

Sir J. H. then detailed the resolutions 
of the four metropolitans and six senior 
Roman Catholic bishops of Ireland in 1799, 
in consequence of their official communica- 
tions with lord Castlereagh,* then chief 
secretary, and which corresponded pre- 
cisely with the concessions which bishop 
Milner in 1808 declared he had no hesi- 
tation to say, that the prelates were stiil 
disposed to ratify :—that the substance of 
those resolutions, as asserted by the noble 
viscount, were not imposed by government 
on the prelates, but that the concession 
was their spontaneous act; and that to the 
present hour, by no solemn or formal de- 
claration had they controverted the princi- 
ple admitted in those resolutions : that it 
was impossible, for a moment, seriously, to 
entertain the distinction of “ inexpedi- 
ency”’ in the view of the Irish Catholic 
prelates, as applicable to the principle of 
that admission: that they could scarcely 





* Vide lord Castlereagh’s speech, May 
10, 1810, vol. 17, p- 194, 
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suppose that the concession was to be 
maintained or withdrawn, ad libitum, ac- 
cording to their construction of‘a friendly 
or unfriendly administration, though upon 
this hinge alone it was, that the ques- 
tion of expediency or inexpediency, as 
avowed, was made to turn.—Sir J. H. 
then proceeded to state, that he was ever 
averse from treating with the prelates 
upon these points, as there would always 
be found persons who were ready to 
give a sinister construction to their ad- 
missions, and to refer their motives, as 
had been done, to a timid and even cor- 
rupt acquiescence in the mandates or 
wishes of a court :—it was sufficient to as- 
certain the boundaries of the essential dis- 
cipline of the Roman church, and it was 
unnecessary to overstep them, or to re- 
sort to the prelates to obtain that informa- 
tion: nor was it necessary to exercise the 
imagination in devising novel securities, 
as we had only to look to authentic pre- 
cedents—to precedents established even 
by Catholic states and equally adopted 
by Protestants. The regulations, which 
he had so often noticed, contained in 
the edict of the empress Catherine in 
1782, were but the transcripts of ordi- 
nances subsisting in many Catholic states. 
Such too were the regulations of Prussia— 
of the states of the United Provinces— 
of Sweden, &c. But to satisfy the minds 
of Catholics as well as Protestants on this 
head, it was only necessary to advert to the 
works he had already mentioned, of au- 
thors whose orthodoxy, as Catholics, could 
not justly be questioned, as they had the 
sanction of the first ecclesiastical and juri- 
dical authorities. —-The Tentamen Theolo- 
gicum of Pereria—a Divine and Royal Cen- 
sor of the Court of Lisbon—the Deduccao 
Chronologica of the jurist Seabra* might 





* Many extracts from these publica- 
tions of Seabra and Pereria will be found 
in sir J. H.’s 2nd Letter to the earl of 
Fingall—[ Murray, 1813.] It has been 
observed that these works were compiled 
under the influence of a court violently 
opposed to the Jesuits: let the objection 
have all its weight, but let the documents 
of regulation also be adverted to in the 
same works, which were promulgated 
in other states, and which are not less 
decisive in support of the same principles, 
than the edicts of the court of Portugal 
at the period of the abolition of the order 
of Jesuits—In the Appendix of docu- 
ments annexed to the Speech of an illus- 
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be added, as well as the succession of theses 
uniformly maintained in the universities 
of Coimbra, and the Sorbonne, all which 
inculcate the soundness of the principle 
contended for—namely, domestic secu- 





trious personage, in the course of the last 
session, we find copious extracts from the 
works both of Seabra and Pereria. “1 have 
heard it stated (said his Royal Highness in 
his speech) that this was not the moment 
for granting what they ask: my answer is 
—THAT WITHOUT LIMITATION, which can 
only be taken into consideration when we 
go into a committee—cERTAINLY NOT.” 
His Royal Highness proceeds to state facts 
which are well to bear in memory, as the 
speech has been so often the subject of 
grateful panegyric in assemblies, which 
almost in the same breath have voted re- 
solutions diametrically opposed to the 
sentiments and facts recorded in the speech 
itself'—The avowal of subjection to the 
emperor Mauritius by Pope Gregory :-— 
the admonition of St. Bernard to Pope 
Eugenius not to interfere in temporal con- 
cerns :—the oaths of fidelity taken by 
popes to the emperors, cited by Charle- 
magne :—the abolition of all Papal au- 
thority in Spain, by Charles 5, when 
Pope Clement 7 made a league with 
Francis 1: the fact of queen Mary, who 
in repealing the latter statutes of Henry 
the 8th, applied the safeguard, that the 
Pope’s bulls and briefs were merely to 
be confined to spirituals. Such are the 
facts stated by his Royal Highness in 
this speech, and the documents in the 
appendix go further to prove that sove- 
reigns have taken upon themselves to 
become the paramount judges of their 
rights, and have exercised them at their 
discretion, authorising an unlimited ex- 
clesiastical jurisdiction in the persons of 
their metropolitans, without recourse to 
the See of Rome, whenever Popes have 
been in declared hostility to them—or 
have been inaccessible from other causes, 
or when a schism has prevailed in the 
church. Where are to be traced in these 
authorities the sanction of a de jure unqua- 
lified concession ? But it is endless to advert 
to the inconsistencies of such declaimers, 
with whom can he rationally held no com- 
mon principle of accord, except in the 
manifestation of respect for the illustrious 
personage, who has guarded a speech of 
so much ability and information, with such 
high and apposite authorities of whole- 
some example. 
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rity from foreign encroachment: to ef- 
fect this end, all those regulations have 
been invariably sanctioned by foreign 
states, and are no other than those, which 
sir J. H. said, he had often proposed as 
the basis of regulation at home, and 
the principle of which in fact are recog. 
nised in the draft of the additional clauses 
now engrafted on the Bill before the 
House, though hampered with qualifica- 
tions, which in his estimation rendered 
them of objectionable, if not of im- 
practicable operation. Those which the 
wisdom and policy of other states had 
adopted were simple and unfettered— 
they were rooted in the indefeasible rights 
of government, and were not to be wea- 
kened by clamour or bigotry. The member 
of the establishment who entertained 
doubts upon this subject, would find them 
satisfied by resorting to the tract, already 
cited, of lord chief justice Coke—* de Jure 
Regis Ecclesiastico,’ in the 5th Report— 
and also in the tracts of archbishop Bram- 
hall, particularly in that entitled * Schism 
guarded’ printed at Dublin, in 1675. The 
regulations so often adverted to are therein 
detailed, and asserted to be sanctioned by 
the practice of every considerable state 
of Europe. The same facts are recog- 
nized in an interesting work first printed 
in 1704, entitled * A Proposal for Catho- 
lic Communion,’ and recently reprint- 
ed: it is stated to be written by a mi- 
nister of the church of England—but it is 
well known to have been written by Dr, 
Brett, who afterwards became a Catholic ; 
of course the work derives an additional 
authority from that circumstance, as the 
rights of the sovereign are strenuously 
maintained onall the essential points which 
are now at issue in this question. 

With such lights in our hands, (conti- 
nued sir J. H.) it surely is not difficult to 
direct our steps to ultimate and equitable 
legis!ation. We contend for a negative 
upon the appointments of the Roman Ca- 
tholic prelacy—a principle conceded as 
equitable by the most ancient of the pre- 
lates, but resisted with clamour by those 
who have taken upon themselves to be- 
come the arbiters of the will of the Roman 
Catholic population of Ireland. The King, 
it is well known, has exercised even the 
positive appointment, through the organs 
of the governors of our colonies where 
the Roman Catholic episcopacy has been 
recognized: no objections have been 
taken to this exercise of his authority— 
the See of Rome has invariably expedited 
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the spiritual faculties demanded in conse- 
quence of such nominations: I have 
stated an instance where these were with- 
held by the See of Rome, at the desire of 
the crown, to give time for further consi- 
deration of the eligibility of a candidate— 
Canada, St. Domingo, and Malta fornish 
the examples—and the King’s instructions, 
and correspondence of his governors, will 
supply the official proofs and details. We 
ean recur to the joy expressed by the Ca- 
nadian Catholics on his Majesty’s appoint- 
ment of M. de Briaud tothe see of Quebec: 
in addition to the official correspondence 
announcing it, the account is given in the 
Chronicle of the Annual Register, and 
every Roman Catholic bishop and coadju- 
tor has since been appointed by the same 
authority. 

It is such facts, Sir, that I wish to see 
recorded on the report of a select com- 
mittee. I have skeiched the outlines of 
the four heads of enquiry to which I am 
desirous to call the attention of the House, 
and I should hope that it was unnecessary 
to insist at much further length, on the uti- 
lity of such a report going forth to the 
public under the authority of parliament, 
—thus opposing uncontrovertible facts to 
the idle declamation and unfounded as- 
sertions which we read, from day to day, 
in the public prints, the results of igno- 
norance, or something less pardonable, 
but which operating upon the uninformed 
public mind, are capable of disquieting 
many conscientious Catholics, and ulti- 
mately to lead many turbulent spirits to 
acts of open violence. By urging such 
a measure, | am told, Sir, that I seek delay, 
and that delay may be ruingus to the Bilt 
now on your table; I seek, Sir, adequate 
information—and for the benefit of the 
uninformed, of whatever religious com- 
munion, my object is to see it embodied 
in the report of aselect committee.—In 
avowing my purpose, I wish to ask of the 
candour of the House whether I have not 
been uniform in my declarations. I need 
only advert to the detailed statement of 
the objects of such a committee which I 
pressed upon the attention of the House 
in the debate on the motion of my right 
hon. friend two years since—at a period 
when I was honoured with the confidence 
of a large proportion of the English Ca- 
tholics, and was induced, at the instance 
of a deputation from that body, of the 
highest consideration, to become the advo- 
cate of their claims in parliament. Differ- 


ing in opinion with some of them as to the | 
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mode and extent of concession, I have since 
thought it my duty to withdraw myself 
from that responsibility, but they will do 
me the justice toown that I have never 
swerved an iota from my original view of 
the subject, nor held a different language 
than that I hold at the present moment. 
In speaking to the motion of my right hon, 
friend, at that period, 1 made use of the 
same arguments, and had recourse to the 
same facts I have statedthisnight. Ithen 
urged that I considered the circulation of 
such a report, in the interval of the sessions, 
as an indispensible measure—and that I 
trusted that a similar committee would be 
constituted in another place, with the as- 
sistance of the prelates of the establish- 
ment, who necessarily ought to take a ma- 
terial part in such an investigation. The 
differences of opinion among the Roman 
Catholic prelates themselves, I then urged 
as a further motive for such an investiga- 
tion—not, Sir, with a view to polemical 
controversy, but to ascertain the facts on 
which they were at issue, and how far 
they were cognizable by municipal regu- 
lation.—Those differences at any rate con- 
firmed the soundness of the opinion I had 
ever entertained, that negotiation with the 
prelates, in the view to a satisfactory ad- 


justment, would be but of little promise. . 


The answers of the six universities, recog- 
nizing the integrity of the social, civil and 
political principles of Catholics, as Catho- 
lics, and as subjects of a Protestant state, 
I then also noticed would become an im- 
portant subject of inquiry, as far as re- 
spected the authority by which they were 
substantiated, especially after the doubts 
expressed by a right hon. and learned 
member (Dr. Duigenan) as to their authen- 
ticity.—I then produced the original do- 
cuments to the House, and suggested 
the utility of recognizing them, when 
verified, in the report of a select com- 
mittee, together with similar documents 
of different periods, but of perfect uni- 
formity as to the obligation of civil and 
political duties. Such, Sir, was my de- 
claration at that period, with an intima- 
tion also that the adoption, qualification, 
or even rejection of the claims of the pe- 
titioners would thus derive a sanction (if 
in conformity to evidence) not to be found 
in the result of loose discussions, whether 
in the House itself or in a committee of 
the whole House—and that the expediert 
was too rational to be questioned by any 
but those who were determined to resist 
inquiry in any shape whatever. I now 
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think it fortunate, Sir, that these declara- 
tions remain of record, where they will 
bear me out by their uniformity with the 
opinions which I have this night avowed, 
and which have influenced me to submit 
my present motion to the judgment of the 
House. It has been my object, attended 
with no inconsiderable labour, to simplify 
these inquiries, and to render the prodac- 
tion of the necessary evidence as light to 
others as the collection of it has been 
onerous to myself. I have said, Sir, 
that there now lies, upon the table and 
within these walls, all that is essen- 


tially necessary to accomplish the ob-. 


ject of such an investigation, though 
it may be desirable officially to verify a 
part of them by recourse to the public 
offices and vivd voce evidence.* Such 
testimony, indeed, I am myself competent 
to give in support of much of the neces- 
sary information, derived under peculiar 
circumstances to which IJ have frequently 
adverted, and which can be attested also 
by the personal knowledge of many of 
those now in the House. In differing in 
opinion with so many of my friends with 
whom I have long run the same course, 
I must necessarily feel much regret; but 
as I am conscious, in no respect, of swerv- 
ing from the consistency of my original 
principles, I must be content to bear with 
their reproaches, rather than sacrifice my 
feelings to participate in the momentary 
triumph of a possible majority, which 
may be ready to sanction concession 
without such an inquiry. But, Sir, fixed 
as I am in my own opinions, | am wholly 
unapprised of the intention of any mem- 
ber to second the motion I have stated to 
the House. An honourable friend near 
me, some time since, intimated an incli- 
nation to render me that service, and if 
high character and intelligence could have 
given additional weight to the object of 
such a motion, I should have had an un- 
questionable right to have claimed it, had 
1 been so fortunate as to have had his con- 
currence ; but, Sir, I am to forego that 
advantage. My honourable friend thinks 





* The official intercourse between lord 
Castlereagh and the Irish Catholic bishops 
in 1799 is clearly stated, and some of the 
documents are subjoined to the speech of 
the noble viscount on the 25th of May 
1810. His lordship’s evidence, in a com- 
mittee, to verify the facts before they were 
stated in a report, would be of necessary 
recourse. 
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that the motion should have been earlier 
made, so as not to have risqued, in his esti- 
mation, the progress of the Bill now be- 
fore the House, and I will not arraign his 
motives. JI own, nevertheless, that 1 have 
been rather anxious to delay the inquiry 
till the call took place, wishing to submit 
it for discussion in the fullest House. I 
have ever invariably proposed to report the 
evidence taken in a select committee for 
the purpose of affording the most satis- 
factory information to the public, before 
we proceeded to legislation—and even 
considered that the interval of the sessions 
was little enough to allow that informa- 
tion to take its full course. If I fail this 
night in my object, I shall nevertheless 
think it my duty to revive the motion, in 
the same terms, in the ensuing session, in 
the conviction that such an inquiry is es- 
sential to give effect to the memorable re- 
solution of the last parliament. Its ob- 
ject is not the object of a party; and the 
supporter and opposer of the claims of the 
Catholics may indifferently give their sup- 
port to the motion, each in the persuasion 
probably that his own opinion will be 
sustained by the results of the inquiry. On 
whichever side the truth lies, it should be 
our object to develope it. To secure the 
proceedings of the Committee from any 
embarrassing results from a conflict of 
Opinions, its duties should be limited (as 
indeed it would necessarily be, unless fur- 


i ther authorised by the House) to the re- 
| port of facts and evidence submitted to 


them; namely, the authenticated docu- 
ments in support of the distinct heads ef 
inquiry whick are enumerated in the mo- 
tion, and which, I conceive, must be ad- 
mitted to bear an interesting and im- 
portant relation to the ultimate object 
of our deliberations. Let us, Sir, call 
to our recollection how seriously some 
of the most eminent prelates of the estab- 
lishment are at issue even on facts, as well 
as opinions, so materially affecting the 
civil integrity of so large a portion of their 
fellow-subjects, amounting, asso often stat- 
ed, to a fourth or fifth part of the whole 
population of the United Kingdom. Can 
we forget their parliamentary speec hes, and 
diocesan charges so pointedly contrasted 
to each other? What, Sir, is to deter- 
mine the public mind,—so uninformed 
as it is,—but the result of such an in- 
quiry ?—Let us look, Sir, at the publi- 
cations daily issuing from the press,— 
representations circulated through the post 
also, addressed to the members of this 
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House, with a view to influence the deci- 
sion of the question, and even the very 
walls of our streets defaced with calumnies. 
And here, Sir, I think it my duty to say a 
few words in reference to a paper circulat- 
ed with the name of one Crowley, stating 
himself to have been a ‘student of May- 
nooth, and to have abjured the Catholic 
religion, disavowing and denouncing all 
its tenets, and among them, also, tenets 
which the established church hold in 
equal veneration, as identified with its 
existence. The power of the keysis of this 
description, though abjured, in its extent, 
by this zealous reformist !—The church of 
England has little cause to pride itself on 
the acquisition of such converts, and the 
church of Rome as little to mourn their 
loss. Looking also, Sir, on the other side of 
the question, to the proceedings of aggre- 
gate and provincial assemblies of Catho- 
lics; to the resolutions of their episcopal 
synods ; to the declarations of the avowed 
agent of their prelates, circulated as they 
have been inthe pbblic prints, and not 
without considerable impression on the 
public mind—when we view, Sir, the re- 
probating comments of this learned prela- 
tical agent, on the actual proceedings of this 
House, and consider also that he presides 
over the Catholic population of 15 English 
counties, I would ask, shall we go on 
without enquiry, indulging the vain hope 
of pacification in giving legislative enact- 
ment to the Bill before the House, while 
its provisions are thus reprobated, and while 
we are told by Catholics themselves, that 
the re-enactment of the penal laws would, 
in their estimation, be more eligible 
than the chains with which we are 
about to bind them? It is not, Sir, 
that our progress is to be peremptorily 
arrested by such vague and ill-founded 
clamour; but, I contend, Sir, that in- 
quiry—minute, substantive inquiry, is en- 
joined as a duty, whether we proceed to 
legislation or withhold, for a time, our pur- 
pose. We are in candour bound to state 
the ground on which we would fix our bar- 
riers, and demonstrate to the Catholic and 
the Protestant, that we wish to consult the 
fair feelings and even the allowable pre- 
judices of both, respecting alike their con- 
scientious scruples and their security. The 
Catholic has already gained much by the 
cursory discussion of his claims in parlia- 
ment. Jt is well known that a noble earl, 
who bears great sway in his Majesty’s coun- 
cils, has avowed that the question has been 


much narrowed by discussion, and that none 
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of those obnoxious tenets were, in his esti- 
mation, imputable to Catholics, for which 
they are stigmatised by the voice of po- 
pular prejudice. If the Catholic be per- 
suaded that itis prejudice alone which 
opposes the accomplishment of his ob- 
ject, it is for him, at any rate, to invite the 
minutest inquiry ; the obstacles which re- 
main may be found to exist rather in the 
apprehension, than in reality; by inquiry 
we shall command a knowledge of their 
substance and bearings—our path would 
be comparatively smooth—we should no 
longer have occasion to shift our ground 
nor to shape our course in deference to 
popular prejudices, but disregard them in 
whatever order of the people they might 
be excited. We have only-to look back to 
the course we have already trod, to satisfy 
ourselves that much is yet wanting to 
insure the steadiness, and mark the dig- 
nity of our proceedings. In one session 
we contend for concession, regulated by 
the Veto of the crown :—we are then told 
that the mass of Catholics are determined 
to resist the measure which their bishops 
had assured us was just, and ought to be 
acceded to:—in the next session we bend 
to the popular feeling, and take the ground 
of domestic nomination, as the sure bond 
of peace. The Catholic prelates meet in 
synod, and they resolve that this popular 
desideratum borders on schism, and that 
ihe “ idea of making the election of bi- 
shops national, by confining the election 
to chapters, or to chapters and metropoli- 
tans, would subject their religion to the 
most serious disadvantages.” —Here, Sir, 
we see the prelates are at issue with 
the great mass of their own clergy, and 
both orders are at issue with parliament. 
I own, Sir, I cannot feel the force of these 
apprehensions of the prelates respecting 
domestic nomination by chapters, and still 
less can I admit the inference, ‘ that such 
elections, by chapters, would, most proba- 
bly, lapse into the sole and positive ap- 
pointment of the crown.”*—J should rea- 
son very differently, and were it necessary 
to interfere in those details of their disci- 
pline, butto which interference I am averse, 
I certainly should feel myself disposed to 
countenance the elections of the prelacy, by 
chapters, subject to the approval of the 
crown, as the most congenial with the ob- 
jects which both Catholics and Protestants 





* Resolutions of the Roman Catholic 
prelates of Ireland assembled at Dublin, 
February 26th, 1810. 
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might rationally propose to themselves in 
the ultimate adjustment of this great ques- 
tion. But, Sir, to return to our parlia- 
mentary course—foiled in buth these pro- 
positions, so far, at least, as being obliged 
to abandon the pleasing anticipation of 
gratifying the feelings of the Catholic— 
wein the next place proceed to support un- 
restricted concession—for such, in fact, was 
the tendency of the arguments of the prin- 
cipal supporters of the claims of the Catho- 
lics the last session of parliament... In the 
present session, the Bill, as originally intro- 
duced, has the same tendency —restrictions 
were afterwards suggested by a right hon. 
member, then withdrawn and modified, 
and at length, incorporated with the Bill, 
though opposed to the opinions of many 
who support it, who think that any restric- 
tion is unnecessary. I would ask, Sir, had 
the whole subject been before us in the di- 
gested report of a select committee, is it 
probable that such would have been our 
course? I think otherwise :—we should 
have readily seen the line of demarkation 
—how far to go without trenching on the 
essential discipline of the Catholic, and 
how to give rational security to the Pro- 
testant :—we should have found that both 
the objects were strictly compatible, and 
have regulated our progress, not by the 
popular cry, from whatever side proceed- 
ing, but by the prescriptive, sound autho- 
rities of other states, as zealous to maintain 
their civil and religious freedom, as our 
own. I could say much on the subject of 
the oaths already prescribed, and that 
which is again proposed.—In answer to a 
call from great authority in this House,* 
on a former occasion, | stated the inter- 
pretation of an essential part of the oath 
of 1793, as held by Catholics, though, as 
I conceive, but little according with the 
construction and opinion of the House. I 
will not, at present, go further into this 
part of the question, though most essential 
to be distinctly understood, and I certainly 
shall think it incumbent upon me to move 
an amendment of the oath whenever it 
comes before us. After trespassing, at 
such length, I necessarily must feel a due 
sense of the indulgence of the House, al- 
though from the murmurs I have heard 
near me, I cannot but express my fears 
with my regrets, that I shall be deprived 





* Vide sir J. H.’s observations on the 
oaths, in reply to a reference made to him 
in the committee of the House. Parlia- 
mentary Debates, vol. 24, p. 1223, 
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of the support of so many of those friends 
with whom I have been accustomed to act 
on many former occasions, with an unity 
of sentiment in the discussions of this great 
national question. Reserving myself, Sir, 
for any further observations which I may 
think it necessary to make upon what may 
occur in the course of the debate, I will 
now, Sir, beg to move,—* That a select 
committee be appointed to examine and re- 
port the state of the laws affecting his Ma- 
jesty’s Roman Catholic subjects, within 
the realm :—the state and number of the 
Roman Catholic clergy, their religious in- 
stitutions, and their intercourse with the 
See of Rome, or other foreign jurisdic- 
tions :—the state of the laws and regula- 
tions affecting his Majesty’s Roman Ca- 
tholic subjects in the several colonies of 
the United Kingdom :—the regulations of 
foreign states (as far as they can be sub- 
stantiated by evidence*) respecting the 
nomination, collation, or institution of the 
episcopal order of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, and the regulations of their inter- 
course with the See of Rome.”’* 





* Note—Various official papers have 
since been produced, on the motion of sir 
J. H. and printed by order of the House, 
containing the regulations respecting the 
Roman Catholic ciergy, in several states 
of Europe and in the province of Canada, 
&c. particularly as to the exercise of a con- 
trolling power to regulate the intromission 
of pontifical rescripts, &c. 

* The Editor is requested by sir J. H. 
to subjoin the following note, received with 
the corrections of the preceding report : 

«« The notes of the preceding report of 
sir J. H.’s speech, were originally taken, 
in short-hand, by Mr. Farquharson, (whose 
ability in his profession is well kaown) as 
it was then proposed to have given them 
to the public in a detached form :—the 
misrepresentation of the object of the mo- 
tion was so general and predetermined, 
that such a course seemed advisable, espe- 
cially as the object involved considerations 
of the deepest interest. The variation 
from Mr. Farquharson’s report has been 
chiefly in transposition, to bring the sub- 
ject more distinctly in view. No fact has 
been suppressed, or added. If. the con« 
cession of a Select Committee involved 
delay as affecting the progress of Mr. 
Grattan’s Bill, it must be recollected that, 
in Mr. Canning’s view of the subject, on 
the 2d of March, preceding, the Bill, as 
was stated, might advantageously stand 
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Mr. Ryder seconded the motion. 

Mr. Grattan rose, he said, for the pur- 
pose of opposing the proposition of his 
hon. friend. He certainly should feel a 
considerable degree of difficulty in an- 
swering the speech with which his hon. 
friend had prefaced his motion; not on 
account of any force or cogency of argu- 
ment observable in it, but from its extra- 
ordinary length, and the immense extent 
of the subjects which it comprised. He 
begged leave, however, before he entered 
jnto the consideration of his hon, friend’s 
speech, to retyrn him his most sincere 
thanks for the great services he had on 
former occasions rendered to the cause of 
religious liberty—services which never 
could be forgotten, and which rendered it 
paintul to be obliged to differ from him 
on the present occasion. His hon. friend 
now proposed, that a Select Committee 
should, in the first instance, be appointed, 
to examine the state of the laws at present 
affecting the Roman Catholics. Connect- 
ed with this subject, there were four other 
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propositions, embodied in the same mo- 
tion, the whole of which proceeded on the 
supposition that the House were ignorant 
with respect to the Catholic question. His 
hon. friend must surely have forgotten that 
20 years had now elapsed since the ques- 
tion was originally discussed, and that 20 
years had already been consumed in this 
inquiry. Could he not call to his recol- 
lection, that it was brought before parlia- 
ment, in 1791, again in 1792, in 1793, in 
1795, in 1805 (on a motion made by Mr. 
Fox,) in 1808, in 1810, twice in 1811, and 
three times both in 1812, and 1813? Had 
he forgotten the part he had himself taken 
in those different discussions, as well as 
the various books he had published on the 
subject? Was it possible that he had lost 
all remembrance of the victories he had 
gained—of the adversaries he had put 
to flight—of the theological arguments 
which he had conducted, so much to his 
own honour, and so decidedly to the dis- 
comfiture of his opponents: Would he 
now contend, for so, in effect he did, when 





over to the following session of parliament, 
after it had attained the length of a second 
reading; Mr. Plunkett’s opinions were also 
declaredly in favour of qualified, and, in 
some respects, of protracted legislation. It 
is scarcely necessary to insist on the ad- 
vantage to have been obtained from the 
circulation of such a report as was pro- 
posed by sir J. H.’s motion, in preference 
to the mere copy of a Bill, with the re- 
strictions, unsupported by any authority 
or precedent to relieve the apprehensions 
of the uninformed and misguided public, 
whether Protestant or Catholic. But for 
a moment let us admit that the Bill had 
passed into a kaw :—how little would it 
have produced that spirit of conciliation, 
so warmly contended for by the advocates 
ofthe Bill. Let us advert to the resclutions 
of the Catholic Board, and of the aggre- 
gate and provincial meetings of Catholics 
in Jreland:—to the synodical resolutions 
of their prelacy—all diffusely circulated 
through the public prints—*« No restric- 
tion’’—** No security” — No concession”’ 
—< Simple, unqualified repeal’’—these are 
the conditions of acquiescence pronounced 
in all these assemblies, and accompanied 
with terms of the strongest reprobation of 
the conduct of those public men who fall 
short of these conditions in their estimate 
of the measure of concession. The re- 
corded language in condemnation of the 
Bill, io its progress in the House, held by 





a Roman Catholic prelate, accredited as 
the agent and organ of the body ‘of the 
whole Catholic prelacy of Ireland, and 
himself an apostolic-vicar, in England,— 
has been adverted to in the preceding 
pages:—we know that his efforts to de- 
feat the Bill have been sanctioned by the 
unanimous suffrage and acknowledgments 
not only of his immediate constituents, but 
likewise of the Catholic Board and aggre- 
gate and provincial meetings in Ireland, 
down to the present hour. Such then is 
the general feeling of the Catholic body 
as far as can be collected from the voice 
of those assemblies in respect tothe Bill,— 
and we find no contrasted voice to raise 
a doubt respecting the generality of that 
feeling. By an extended circulation of a 
report of such documents and evidence, as 
probably would have been recognized by 
the authority of parliament,—the unin- 
formed or misguided Catholic might have 
been instructed that the essentials of his 
religion were not compromised in a ques- 
tion of legitimate jurisdiction;—and the 
apprehensions of the Protestant might like- 
wise have been relieved in the contempla- 
tion of securities sanctioned by the sound- 
est precedents of authority, enabling him, 
in the spirit of one of the most enlightened 
Protestant divines [archbishop Bramhall], 
to distinguish between the tenets and es- 
sential discipline of the Church of Rome 
and the usurpations of the Roman Curia.” 
3 
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he stated that the subject was not under- 
stood by the House, that all his labours 
had been useless, or was it by a very 
strange excess of self denial that he wish- 
ed to forego the fruits of those victories 
and fight his battles over again, giving his 
enemies ground for claiming a triumph 
where they had sustained signal and com- 
plete discomfiture? No, this was impos- 
sible; his hon. friend’s motion was de- 
feated by the services which he had per- 
formed, his very successes in this way de- 
prived him of the power of now saying 
that the country was uninformed upon the 
subject. Under what circumstances were 
they called on to accede to this proposi- 
tion? A resolution had been passed, in 
which the House stated, «« That it was ad- 
visable to make provision for the repeal 
And what 
was the motion of his hon. friend? « That 
a Committee should be appointed, for the 
purpose of inquiring into the grounds on 
which you, the House of Commons, have 
resolved that it is so advisable.”—After a 
debate, which continued for several days, 
the House came to this conclusion, “ That 
it was highly advisable to provide for the 
repeal of those laws ;” and now they were 
called upon to enter into an examination 
of the principles by which they were in- 
fluenced.—With all respect to the House, 
he would suggest that such a measure 
would be little short of a disavowal of their 
own act; if they adopted it they would 
tacitly say that they regretted their admit- 
ting the introduction of the present Bill.— 
They would avow that their resolution 
was precipitated.—The hon. baronet had 
confessed, that if the effect of his motion 
should be to get rid of this Bill, he thought 
it would be so much the better. Now, it 
would be for the House te determine, 
whether it would be right to get rid of the 
Bill in such amanner. The question was 
not whether the House would go into 
this Committee merely, but whether they 
would reject the Bill then pending. That, 
and that only, would be the effect of such 
a proceeding. It would not be a rejec- 
tion for six months, or for a session, but it 
would be a rejection for an indefinite pe- 
riod. The whole question of Catholic 
liberation would be postponed—not, as he 
had already observed, for a certain period 
—no, it would be postponed till all the 
penal laws were examined. Not merely 
those laws which were enacted since the 
Reformation, but those which were made 
before it—not only our own laws against 
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Catholics, but the proceedings in colleges 
and ecclesiastical courts, and all the con- 
troversies on doubtful and disputed points. 
—To demand of them to examine the laws 
affecting the Roman Catholics, was, in 
in effect, to ask them to do that which, in 
respect to time, could not be done for a 
very long period. And, could it be sup- 
posed that any rational man would agree 
to a measure, which must inevitably put 
off the adjustment of this great question 
for ten, or even for twenty years, or could 
it be supposed that any person who wish- 
ed for the success of the Catholic cause 
would be satisfied with such a delay? 
Could it be supposed, that the Catholics 
could be contented that their claims should 
be kept back for nine or ten years, until a 
committee had made a report upon the 
immense mass of matter which the hon. 
baronet wished to refer to them? His 
hon. friend had alluded to the proceedings 
in the case of the Slave Trade, and ob- 
served, that the legislative proceedings, 
on that occasion, were preceded by the 
labours of various committees. But it 
should not be overlooked, that that ques- 
tion was first agitated in 1788, and the Bill 
was not passed till 1807, a period of 19 
years, during which time incessant ap- 
peals were made to the justice and huma- 
nity of parliament.—In fact, if the motion 
were granted, they would do worse than 
reject the Bill; because they would do it 
with a sort of apology, which stultified 
themselves, by a confession of ignorance, 
which they ought not to evince on any 
subject, and which, on this particular 
subject, they could not be supposed to 
possess, He objected to this intended ex- 
hibition of the penal laws, because it was 
not necessary with a view to their repeal, 
and much matter was contained in them, 
which was calculated to produce discon- 
tent and irritation. It was on this ground 
that an hon. gentleman on the other side 
of the House had opposed the production 
of a book which enumerated a consider- 
able number of the penal laws still in ex- 
istence. That hon. gentleman was of 
opinion, that no benefit could result from 
such a statement of grievances. But they 
were now called upon to do that by the 
committee, which in the particular in- 
stance referred to had been refused, and 
themselves to furnish those topics for ani- 
mosity by holding forth to the public as 
Acts in force, these which were in fact and 
in practice, obsolete. This committee 
would not only revive the odious name of 
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the penal laws, but it would answer a va- 
riety of other purposes. It would be a 
judicial committee, in which the charges 
against the Catholic bishops would be in- 
vestigated ; and whatever the result of 
such an inquiry would be, he conceived 
that it was one not at all consistent with 
the dignity of the House. It would not 
perhaps actually tax them with disaffec- 
tion to the government, but it would cer- 
tainly, whatever might be the extent of 
their suspicions or accusations, put them 
and the whole Catholic body on their 
trial, and this on the suggestion of an 
individual. The committee which the 
hon. baronet proposed, was not merely to 
examine the acts of religious councils, but 
it was likewise to be a committee of di- 
plomacy, for it was to examine all the acts 
which had been done by foreign states 
upon this subject; and until their report 
could be had, no Bill was to be brought 
in for the relief of the Catholic, or the 
security of the Protestant.—After this la- 
borious investigation, a report was to be 
drawn up; and, until that report was 
made, no Bill, for the relief of the Catho- 
lics, and the security of the Protestant, 
could be introduced. Therefore, on the 
same principle which induced him to seize 
the opportunity of bringing in the Bill, 
he must oppose a motion which would 
have the effect of frustrating every thing 
that had already been done. In stating 
the necessity of thus opposing his hon. 
friend’s proposition, he could assure him, 
that he felt the highest respect for him, 
personally—and that he gave him full 
credit for the great service he had ren- 
dered the Roman Catholic body—services, 
which no difference of opinion could ever 
obliterate from his mind.—Having said 
thus much, he thought it was necessary to 
state, briefly, the nature of his Bill; and 
the more so, because it was said, that it 
had given great offence in Ireland, and 
created a tlame throughout that country. 
This assertion he positively denied. As 
far as his correspondence extended, the 
Catholics, in general, were, he believed, 
well pleased with the provisions of the 
Bill; the great body professing the Ca- 
tholic religion were ready to receive, 
thankfully and gratefully, whatever the 
House of Commons thought proper to 
grant; and they were willing to give 
every security, provided it did not trench 
on their religious principles or their civil 
rights. The order of the day was for the 
second reading of the Bill for the relief of 
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the Roman Catholics. That Bill consisted 
of four parts :—It began first by conced- 
ing the right to sit in parliament; it se- 
condly communicated the privilege of 
voting at elections for members of parliae 
ment; thirdly it gave to the Roman Ca- 
tholics corporate rights; and fourthly, it 
also opened to them civil and military 
offices, It was, in fact, what it was in- 
tended to be, a Bill of incorporation. 
There were many penalties now existing 
in the books, but which were never en- 
forced ; and it would, of course, be desired 
that they should no longer exist even in 
the books, The main object of the Bill, 
however, was a communication of rights 
and privileges to the Catholics, under such 
restrictions as should be considered suffi- 
cient securities for the Protestant church. 
By giving the Roman Catholics great 
political privileges, in common with their 
Protestant fellow-subjects, they would be 
incorporated with them; their present 
disabilities would be rendered of no avail ; 
and the remaining penal laws might be 
swept out of the statute book at any future 
period. It was said, that some bodies of 
Catholics not only disapproved of the Bill, 
but had reduced their objections to the 
form of resolutions. He (Mr. Grattan,) 
in consequence of this report, made it his 
business to enquire very minutely into the 
fact, and he found that the statement was 
not true. He learned that the Catholic 
Board, which was more particularly al- 
luded to, had entered into no such resolu- 
tions; that Board had not sanctioned or 
adopted the sentiments imputed to them 
in the public papers.—And, therefore, the 
argument founded on the assumption that 
they had, was not tenable. It was an 
argument resting on a report, which re- 
port proved not to be founded in fact. 
When the Catholic Board were apprised 
of the successful motion which had been 
made in support of Catholic emancipa- 
tion, they returned thanks to those gentle- 
men who had taken the lead on that occa- 
sion, and who had been entrusted to frame 
the Bill. ‘They met a second time, but 
no act of theirs could be construed as an 
abandonment of their former approbation. 
At their last meeting, they merely re- 
solved to send an additional number of 
delegates to London, but they expressed 
no dislike to the measure proposed, for 
the relief of the Roman Catholics.—Hav- 
ing, in the first instance, thanked those 
who were instrumental in bringing in the 
Bill, it was not to be inferred, because 
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they intended to dispatch delegates to Lon- 
don, that they, therefore, felt dissatisfaction 
at the measure.——And, if the parliament 
were never to pass an Act in favour of 
the liberty of the subject, because some 
newspaper opposed it—or to come to an 
amicable understanding with the Roman 
Catholics, because some individual priest 
thought fit to set his veto upon a par- 
ticular measure, it would be in vain to 
think of ever adjusting those differences. 
Even if the proceeding excited some local 
dissatisfaction, still, he contended, they 
ought to go forward. A great measure 
ought not to be abandoned, because the 
newspapers, or a few individuals, opposed 
their declamation to that which would 
produce public concord, and minister to 
public security. The whole conduct of 
the Roman Catholics shewed, that their 
gratitude kept equal pace with the benefits 
which were conferred on them. There 
seemed to be a regular principle of action 
and re-action; and, in proportion as the 
legislature advanced towards them with 
feelings of conciliation, they appeared 
most anxious to afford every facility and 
accommodation in their power. If they 
acted on this principle, they would with- 
hold from the Catholic body what they 
demanded, and to withhold it with justice, 
they must fasten on them the imputation 
of discontent as a body; but that could 
not be done. Their letters all breathed a 
spirit of conciliation which did them in- 
finite honour, and supplied proof of the se- 
curity of their friendly resolution. They 
had met advance with advance, and there 
was no reason for either party to recede. 
He conceived that the Catholic body had 
fairly met the disposition manifested by 
the House to attend to their claims. As 
it was a general principle in natural phi- 
losophy, that re-action was equal to ac- 
tion, so it was found, that as soon as par- 
liament evinced a wish to meet the ques- 
tion, acorrespondent wish was manifested 
by the Catholics to come to an accommo- 
dation. On those objections to the Bill 
which appeared in the newspapers (al- 
though he would not allow that they came 
from the Catholic Board) he should make 
some observations. They appeared to 
him to be founded in complete mistake 
and misapprehension. The first objection 
was, that the Bill did not give the Catholic 
peer aright to vote at the election of peers. 
This, however, was a mistake ; the Bill 
did grant that right, on the new oath be- 
Ing taken. 
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qualified every Irish peer to vote for the 
peers to sit in parliament, provided that 
they took the same oaths which must be 
taken by the sitting peers. The present 
Bill made such an alteration in the oath as 
would allow the Catholic peer to take it, 
and the new oath formed the qualification 
for the sitting member, and, being taken 
by the Catholic peers, generally, invested 
them with the right of voting. It wasnext 
asserted, that the bench was not included in 
the Bill. But how could this be supposed, 
when the Bill specifically stated them to 
be “ eligible for all civil offices of trust,” 
with the exceptions stated. The same 
observation would apply to the objection 
of the Catholics being excluded by the 
Bill from corporations. They would not 
be excluded. The Catholics were, by this 
Bill, admitted to all corporate rights. But 
it was objected that though their disqua- 
lifications might be removed by the pro- 
visions of the Bill, still they would be ex- 
cluded in consequence of bye-laws. Now 
the bye-laws alluded to, were those which 
at present imposed the Oaths of Supremacy 
and Abjuration on those who became 
members of a corporate body. But b 

the present Bill those oaths were removed, 
and no corporation could continue them, 
contrary to the law of the land—therefore 
the Bill did grant corporate rights and 
privileges. It was also contended that 
Catholics were by this Bill excluded 
from colleges and prevented from becom- 
ing guardians to Protestants. Neither of 
these assertions were better founded than 
those which he had already referred to. 


| The Bill only excluded them from being 


on what was called the foundation of Pro- 
testant ecclesiastical colleges. In this re- 
spect it was thought proper, that the law 
should stand as it is at present. Neither 
would the Catholics remain excluded by 
the present Bill from the power of being 
guardians to a Protestant; and a recent 
decision of lord Manners made it doubtful, 
whether they could be so excluded as the 
law now stands. These, he believed, were 
the principal objections to the Bill; but 
they were not made by the Catholic Board ; 
they were objections which arose to the 
minds of individuals—but he had no he- 
sitation in saying, that they were unfound. 
ed.—If, by the Bill, the Catholics were 
admitted, Ist, to the right of election; 
2d, to corporate rights; 3d, to franchises ; 
4th to the bench; Sth, they were not 
excluded from colleges; and, 6th, they 
were not prevented from acting as guar- 
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dians to Protestants—-On the whole, it 
was a Bill of incorporation—a Bill grant- 
ing substantial emancipation to the Ca- 
tholics—and, at the same time, affording 
ample securities to the Protestant esta- 
blishment. Another objection had been 
made, that the Bill did not go upon the 
general principle of liberty of conscience, 
and did not comprehend other classes to 
which the Catholics wished the same ex- 
tension of civil liberty. In answer to this 
objection, he should put it to the House, 
whether the committee would have been 
justified in framing their Bill upon an ab- 
stract proposition of this nature. They 
conceived that they were bound only to 
consider the case which the petitioners 
had stated, and that they were not at li- 
berty, by introducing other matter, to de- 
prive the Catholics of their own case. If 
they had done so, the committee would 
not have known how to venture to face 
the House with a Bill upon a principle so 
different from that which was expected 
from them. The great object of the Bill 
was the adjustment of the claims of the 
Catholics ; but the principle and soul of it 
was their incorporation with the Protest- 
ants into the general body of the empire. 
It was for this reason that the repeal of 
the penal laws was an object of far infe- 
rior importance; the great question was, 
the repeal of those oaths which now pre- 
vented the incorporation. In fact, the 





committee had abstained from touching 
much upon the penal laws, as that could 
have no other effect than to bring forward 
a great quantity of irritable matter, The 
repeal of those laws, would be doing 
nothing without repealing the oaths. It 
was alleged, that they ought to have 
introduced a Bill, containing a specific re- 
peal of all the penal laws. In that case, 
they would have been under the necessity 
of proceeding by a numerical enumeration 
of those laws, a mode to which he had 
many objections, The great object which 
they had in view was a conciliatory ad- 
justment of the Catholic claims; and in- 
corporation formed the very soul and es- 
sence of that adjustment. The laws which 
operated to prevent that incorporation, 
were those that enforced the taking of the 
oaths. The gentlemen who formed the 
Bill thought it better to remove those 
laws, without specification, by introducing 
new oaths; and he considered that to be 
a final adjustment, by which those ob- 
noxious Acts, although not mentioned by 
name, were rendered null and of no effect. 


\ 
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If they had pursued a different course, and 
introduced a numerous detail of the penal 
laws, they would have been compelled to 
bring forward matter of a very irritable 
description. Without removing those test 
laws, nothing could be done; but by set- 
ting them aside, ail the other Acts were 
rendered of no avail, and left to be done 
away by the legislature at any future time. 
This was the principle which was acted 
upon in 1797, in the Irish parliament. In 
the Bill brought in at that period, a clause 
was inserted, repealing the Test Act. That 
Bill was sent back from England, that par- 
ticular clause having been expunged, and 
they were obliged to pass the Act without 
this provision. Inthe Act of 1793, the 
Irish parliament did not state, numerically, 
the laws which were repealed. They pro- 
ceeded on the principle now adopted, and 
administered great constitutional rights to 
the Roman Catholics. Having thus acted, 
with the best motives and intentions, they 
hoped for the support of the House. Hav- 
ing stated that the present Bill gave eman- 
cipation to the Catholic, he had next to 
state the securities it gave to the Pro- 
testant. Those securities were to be found 
principally in the exceptions which were 
to be found in the Bill, and in the altera- 
tion of the oath. 1. ‘The first was, the ex- 
ception of the situations of lord chancellor 


, of England and lord lieutenant of Ireland, 


which were withheld from Roman Catho- 
lics. The office of lord chancellor com- 
prised a great deal of ecclesiastical patro- 
nage; and the lord lieutenant of Ireland 
was the representative of the King, who 
must be a Protestant, independent of which 
circumstance he possessed very consider- 
able ecclesiastical gifts. 2. The second ex- 
ception related to the right of holding ad- 
vowsons, or presenting to livings. Where 
any Roman Catholic possessed an advow- 


| son, Protestant commissions were appoint- 


ed to superintend its disposal. 3. In the 
third place, all officers in ecclesiastical 
courts were excepted. 4. The fourth se- 
curity is the exclusion of the Catholics 
from all ecclesiastical courts of judicature. 
5. By the fifth, all courts of appeal, or re- 
view of ecclesiastical matters, were like- 
wise excepted. 6. Catholics were also 
excluded from situations in ecclesiastical 
schools. 7. They were prevented from 
any interference in the disposal of Pro- 
testant benefices. 8. All foreign Roman 
Catholics were excluded from any epis- 
copal authority within these realms. 9. 
The ninth security is the exclusion of none 
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resident native Catholics from such eccle- 
siastical. duties and functions. 10. The 
tenth security consisted of an oath con- 
taining a great variety of clauses. By it 
the Catholic swore to his allegiance, and 
abjured the supposed regicidal and de- 
posing power of the Pope. It also ab- 
jured the temporal power of his holiness 
in these countries—the infallibility of the 
Pope, as an article of faith—and the prin- 
ciple that no faith was to be kept with 
heretics. By it the Catholic deposed, that 
he would support the Protestant succes- 
sion, and the present state of Protestant 
property—that he would discover all plots 
and treasons which came within his know- 
led ge—that he would not make use of any 
power he obtained in the state, either to 
its injury, or to the overthrow of the Pro- 
testant church; and that, in the nomina- 
tion of any bishop or apostolic vicar, no 
man should be chosen, with his consent, 
of whose loyalty and tranquil disposition 
he was not convinced, and the clergy were 
also to swear, that in the election of per- 
sons to be recommended to the apostolic 
functions, they would never choose any 
persons whose loyalty and good conduct 
were not known to them. The oath also 
bound him to hold no intercourse with the 
See of Rome, which, directly or indirectly, 
could disturb the Protestant church in 
England, Ireland, or Scotland; and that 
his intercourse with that See, should be 
purely of a spiritual nature. He was 
aware, that some gentleman would in- 
quire, why the oath was so very long and 
particular? To this his answer was, that 
thuse who drew up the present Bill, found 
a part of that oath already established. 
They did not wish to alter a single article 
of it, as they felt it their duty to increase 
and not to diminish the securities now 
existing ; therefore they had made a va- 
riety of additions to it, comprising every 
point which was connected with the safety 
either of church or state. The present 
oath was generalised ; it was not necessary 
for aCatholic clergyman to take the former 
oath, unless some office were conferred 
upon him; but the oath being generalised, 
it would now, by law, be necessary for 
every Roman Catholic in the United King- 
dom to take it. They had therefore added 
to the present oath the obligation of dis- 
closing treason, and of not recommending 
any clergyman whose loyalty was not well 
known. They had also extended the ap- 
plication of the oath. The former oath 
was only required to be taken on the ac- 
(VOL. XXVI. ) 
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ceptance of some office. The present 
oath, however, was proposed to be ex- 
tended generally to the clergy as well as 
to the laity. These then were the secu- 
rities. Whether the House would consider 
them to be sufficient, he knew not. But 
great securities they unquestionably were. 
A right hon. gentleman, he begged leave 
to call him his right hon. friend (Mr, 
Canning), had suggested some additional 
clauses. He proposed the appointment by 
parliament of Protestant commissioners, 
with power to withhold their assent to the 
nomination of those bishops and apostolic 
vicars of whose loyalty they entertained 
any doubt, and also with power to inspect 
the papers and books connected with those 
nominations, with a proviso that they 
should be bound not to betray the secrets 
of the Catholic church. These clauses 
would amount to a complete security for 
domestic nomination. His right honour 
able friend had touched the subject with 
a delicate hand. Those appointed to 
frame the Bill had not introduced the 
clauses into the Bill, not because they dis- 
approved of them, but because they did 
not know how far the Catholic body might 
approve of their introduction. For his 
own part, he thought that they were li- 
beral in their nature, and that they ought 
to be received. He would now say a very 
few words on the general merits of the 
Bill now before the House. It would no 
doubt undergo some alterations here. But 
such as it was, it amounted to a plan of 
perfect domestic security and liberality— 


a plan, the result of painful and anxious 


inquiries—a plan, for the accomplishment 
of which the greatest statesman of this 
country had struggled in vain—a plan, 
that he trusted at no distant period would 
be completed. If, however, the motion 
of the hon. baronet were acquiesced in, 
and this committee should be appointed, 
he should not dare to hope to witness the 
fulfilment, not only of his wishes—not 
only of the wishes of the majority of this 
House, but of the wishes of the majorit 

of the nation. This was a Bill of Catholic 
emancipation, in which were provided 
three main securities for the Protestants ; 
the first and greatest was incorporation ; 
the second a positive bar against domes- 
tic Catholic influence; und the third 
an effectual provision against foreign Ca- 
tholic interference. This measure, they 
submitted, ought to receive the sanction of 
the legislature—parliament had already 
pledged itself to concede it has already 
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declared that it was expedient to repeal 
the laws which deprive a great portion of 
their countrymen of privileges they ought 
to enjoy for the sake of producing general 
harmony, security and happiness. Let 
parliament, then, fulfil the pledge it had 
given to the nation without being diverted 
from its obvious duty by motions like that 
to night proposed: the Bill was before it, 
nor could any solid objections be urged un- 
less by those who are enemies to Catholic 
privilege and Protestant security. The 
right hon. gentleman then moved the other 
orders of the day. 

Mr. Ryder observed, that the right hon. 
gentleman opposite had contented himself 
with stating, that from all appearances the 
whole of the Roman Catholic board would 
be satisfied with the intended Bill. But 
what, he would ask, would satisfy the Pro- 
testants, should this Bill pass into a law? 
By it the lay corporations, the courts of 
justice, the army and navy, and even the 
cabinet, were to be open to the Roman Ca- 
tholics without any additional security. 
The Bill of the right hon. gentleman con- 
tained indeed, an oath to be taken by Ro- 
man Catholics, but this could not be con- 
sidered as an additional security for the 
new advantages granted, since it went no 
farther than the oath contained in the Bill 
of 1791, and in the Irish Bill of 1793, in 
favour of the Roman Catholics. As how- 
ever, the Bill of the right hon. gentleman 
was to come under discussion, he would 
not trouble the House by premature objec- 
tions, but confine himself to the motion of 
the hon. baronet opposite, which deserved 
serious attention ; the more so, as the hon. 
baronet had always been one of the most 
strenuous supporters of that cause, and his 
doubts came of course, with more weight 
than from one of its accustomed opposers. 
(Hear, hear, hear, from the Opposition 
benches). He was at-a loss to guess, what 
the hon. gentlemen meant by those ironi- 
cal cheers? He was sure the hon. baronet 
had always proved himself the best friend 
to the Catholic causé ; and that, by his 
conduct on the present occasion, he had 
not forfeited that title. A great stress had 
been laid on the boasted securities provid - 
ed by the Bill; but they did not appear 
to him sufficient to induce them to depart 
at once from those which had been provid- 
ed by our ancestors, until the information 
pointed out by the hon. baronet had been 
obtained. When monastic institutions 
were formed unknown to government— 
when a sum of 90,0001, was already sub- 
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scribed for a Jesuits’ college, would any 
one say that no enquiry was necessary, or 
that the result of such an enquiry might 
not induce the House to make some 
changes in the Bill? Much had been 
said of the gratitude of the Catholics for 
past favours, as a sample of what we 
might reasonably expect from them for 
more substantial ones; but what was the 
fact? Out of a population of half a mil- 
lion of Roman Catholics in England, 5,000 
only had taken the oath of allegiance pre- 
scribed in the Bill for their relief. When 
it was known that Roman Catholic priests 
ruled over their flocks with such a despotic 
sway, how strange must it appear that 
they should have been disobeyed, when 
they recommended to the people under 
their spiritual care, to take the oath of al- 
legiance to a Protestant sovereign. Ano- 
ther most important point was to guard 
against the undue influence of the See 
of Rome; and when it was considered 
that the uniform practice of the House 
was to take the utmost care to obtain every 
necessary information before they came 
to legislate on any important matter, it 
could not be supposed that information 
should be considered as less necessary on 
the present occasion. On all important 
questions, and waiving all other prece- 
dents, on the affairs of the East India Com- 
pany, the House had thought it necessary 
to appoint a committee for previous en- 
quiry, and the right hon. gentleman oppo- 
site himself had strongly and repeatedly 
urged the appointment of one on the Catho- 
lic question. His language was then, “ Go 
into a committee, hear what the Catholics 
have to say, hear their demands, and the 
securities they have to offer.””-—(Hear !)— 
From that cheering, he supposed that the 
hon. gentlemen opposite considered the 
committee named to prepare the Bill as 
a committee of enquiry, but it would be so 
only in their own imagination. No pre- 
vious enquiry had been made, and the 
House must recollect, ‘besides, that the 
right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Grat- 
tan) had promised to have the Bill brought 
in and printed before the holidays, in 
order that it might be fairly considered ; 
which promise he had not kept.—(Mr. 
Grattan, across the table, denied the as- 
sertion.) There might be some mistake, 
and he was most willing to take the right 
hon. gentleman’s word, but then his ear 
must have strangely deceived him. This 
was the first instance of the House deviat- 
ing from its usual practice of enquiry in 
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important cases, and it would be the first 
time that a Bill, altering the fundamental 
law of the land, should have been read 
twice in a week without any such previous 
enquiry. A more mischievous course 
could not possibly be devised, as by it the 
House would be necessarily deprived of 
every source of information. He did not 
mean to impute any improper motives, 
bat he must say, that if it was from the 
fear of any discovery to which discussion 
might give rise, amore mischievous expe- 
riment could not have been made. He 
would now vote for the committee, be- 
cause it would produce delay. It was, in 
his mind, impossible, when the House con- 


sidered the Bill, that it should pass a se- ’ 


cond reading. If there ever was a Bill 
that demanded serious consideration, it was 
that of the right hon. gentleman’s, because 
it was ina most peculiar degree calculated 
to excite the passions of the people. If 
they came to a decision upon the subject, 
they should at least come to it after the 
most deliberate enquiry. It was for this 
reason he would support the motion of the 
hon. baronet. 

Mr. Canning rose, and before he pro- 
ceeded desired that the motion might 
be read; he desired that the resolution 


moved by Mr. Grattan in April last, 
and then negatived, might be read also. 
These documents were accordingly read, 


the former by the Speaker, and the latter 
by the Clerk at the table. 

And, said Mr. Canning, it is after this 
(Mr. Grattan’s) resolution for referring the 
Roman Catholic petition to a committee, 
has been negatived by a majority, of 
which my right hon. friend (Mr. Ryder) 
was one, that he comes forward this night 
to support the motion of the hon. baronet; 
and to accuse those of inconsistency who 
disapprove of that motion! I really do 
wonder at the versatility displayed upon 
this occasion by my right hon. friend, a 
versatility not at all belonging to his ge- 
neral character; but entirely owing, I 
must presume, to the helplessness of his 
cause. Nothing in my recollection of 
parliamentary tactics ever surprised me 
so much as the tactics of this evening. 
When I heard the hon. baronet express a 
doubt, whether his motion would be se- 
conded, I confess that I felt some surprise : 
but when that doubt was removed by his 
finding a seconder in my right hon. friend, 
my surprise was indeed of a different de- 
scription, but much greater in degree. 
The nature of the hon, baronet’s motion, 
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the manner in which it has been sup. 
ported, the attempt made to impute incon- 
sistency to those who dissent from that 
motion, because they see plainly that it 
can mean nothing but delay, after the 
House has, by no equivocal majorities, 
determined in favour of the principle of 
the Bill brought forward by my right 
hon. friend—the still bolder attempt to 
arraign the determinations of the House 
itself, and the aspersions thrown on the 
proceedings of those members to whom the 
House was pleased to entrust the difficult 
and sacred duty of framing this Bill— 
all these things present an appearance in 
this evening’s debate, towhich my me- 
mory cannot furnish a parallel; and shew 
how flexibly extremes can be made to 
meet ; and how harmoniously contradic- 
tions can be reconciled, to answer a par- 
ticular purpose. 

The House and the country cannot fail 
to see the tendency of the hon. baronet’s 
motion. It is visible to the world. It 
calls upon the House to retrace its steps, 
It proposes, by ambiguous words, to effect 
an object which cannot but be plainly 
understood. There is one language pro- 
per to be used within the doors of this 
House, and another without; but it can- 
not but be plain to the lowest intellect, that 
this motion, however innocent its author, 
or disguised its character, can. have no 
other effect than to defeat the Bill to which 
it refers, and to disappoint the recorded 
intentions of the House of Commons. Is 
it possible that the hon. baronet himself 


‘should not see his motion in this light? 


The hon. baronet has been loudly cheered 
by those who, should his motion succeed, 
will no doubt indemnify themselves out 
of doors for their acclamations within, 
by unconstrained laughter and exultation 
at the hon. baronet’s unintentional defeat 
of his own (I really believe) sincere in- 
tentions, in favour of the cause which he 
has so long espoused. _It is we (the sup- 
porters of the Bill) and not those who 
flatter the hon. baronet into this motion, 
that are his true, friends: they will triumph 
in his suecess (if unhappily be should 
succeed) this night, not from participation 
in his immediate views, but from enmity 
to his ultimate objects. The hon. baronet 
professes to desire a pause for inguiry : 
they well know that a pause to-nigtit will 
be a pause of which this session will not 
see the end. 

The hon. bart. tells you that you ought 
to have all the information connected with 
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declared that it was expedient to repeal 
the laws which deprive a great portion of 
their countrymen of privileges they ought 
to enjoy for the sake of producing general 
harmony, security and happiness. Let 
parliament, then, fulfil the pledge it had 
given to the nation without being diverted 
from its obvious duty by motions like that 
to night proposed: the Bill was before it, 
nor could any solid objections be urged un- 
less by those who are enemies to Catholic 
privilege and Protestant security. The 
right hon. gentleman then moved the other 
orders of the day. 

Mr. Ryder observed, that the right hon. 
gentleman opposite had contented himself 
with stating, that from all appearances the 
whole of the Roman Catholic board would 
be satisfied with the intended Bill. But 
what, he would ask, would satisfy the Pro- 
testants, should this Bill pass into a law? 
By it the lay corporations, the courts of 
justice, the army and navy, and even the 
cabinet, were to be open to the Roman Ca- 
tholics without any additional security. 
The Bill of the right hon. gentleman con- 
tained indeed, an oath to be taken by Ro- 
man Catholics, but this could not be con- 
sidered as an additional security for the 
new advantages granted, since it went no 
farther than the oath contained in the Bill 
of 1791, and in the Irish Bill of 1793, in 
favour of the Roman Catholics. As how- 
ever, the Bill of the right hon. gentleman 
was to come under discussion, he would 
not trouble the House by premature objec- 
tions, but confine himself to the motion of 
the hon. baronet opposite, which deserved 
serious attention ; the more so, as the hon. 
baronet had always been one of the most 
strenuous supporters of that cause, and his 
doubts came of course, with more weight 
than from one of its accustomed opposers. 
(Hear, hear, hear, from the Opposition 
benches). He was at-a loss to guess, what 
the hon. gentlemen meant by those ironi- 
cal cheers? He was sure the hon. baronet 
had always proved himself the best friend 
to the Catholic causé ; and that, by his 
conduct on the present occasion, he had 
not forfeited that title. A great stress had 
been laid on the boasted securities provid - 
ed by the Bill; but they did not appear 
to him sufficient to induce them to depart 
at once from those which had been provid- 
ed by our ancestors, until the information 
pointed out by the hon. baronet had been 
obtained. When monastic institutions 
were formed unknown to government 
when a sum of 90,0001, was already sub- 
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scribed for a Jesuits’ college, would any 
one say that no enquiry was necessary, or 
that the result of such an enquiry might 
not induce the House to make some 
changes in the Bill? Much had been 
said of the gratitude of the Catholics for 
past favours, as a sample of what we 
might reasonably expect from them for 
more substantial ones; but what was the 
fact? Out of a population of half a mil- 
lion of Roman Catholics in England, 5,000 
only had taken the oath of allegiance pre- 
scribed in the Bill for their relief. When 
it was known that Roman Catholic priests 
ruled over their flocks with such a despotic 
sway, how strange must it appear that 
they should have been disobeyed, when 
they recommended to the people under 
their spiritual care, to take the oath of al- 
legiance to a Protestant sovereign. Ano- 
ther most important point was to guard 
against the undue influence of the See 
of Rome; and when it was considered 
that the uniform practice of the House 
was to take the utmost care to obtain every 
necessary information before they came 
to legislate on any important matter, it 
could not be supposed that information 
should be considered as less necessary on 
the present occasion. On all important 
questions, and waiving all other prece- 
dents, on the affairs of the East India Com- 
pany, the House had thought it necessary 
to appoint a committee for previous en- 
quiry, and the right hon. gentleman oppo- 
site himself had strongly and repeatedly 
urged the appointment of one on the Catho- 
lic question. His language was then, “ Go 
into a committee, hear what the Catholics 
have to say, hear their demands, and the 
securities they have to offer.””—(Hear !)— 
From that cheering, he supposed that the 
hon. gentlemen opposite considered the 
committee named to prepare the Bill as 
a committee of enquiry, but it would beso 
only in their own imagination. No pre- 
vious enquiry had been made, and the 
House must recollect, ‘besides, that the 
right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Grat- 
tan) had promised to have the Bill brought 
in and printed before the holidays, in 
order that it might be fairly considered ; 
which promise he had not kept.—(Mr. 
Grattan, across the table, denied the as- 
sertion.) There might be some mistake, 
and he was most willing to take the right 
hon. gentleman’s word, but then his ear 
must have strangely deceived him. This 
was the first instance of the House deviat- 
ing from its usual practice of enquiry in 
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important cases, and it would be the first 
time that a Bill, altering the fundamental 
law of the land, should have been read 
twice in a week without any such previous 
enquiry. A more mischievous course 
could not possibly be devised, as by it the 
House would be necessarily deprived of 
every source of information. He did not 
mean to impute any improper motives, 
but he must say, that if it was from the 
fear of any discovery to which discussion 
might give rise, a more mischievous expe- 
riment could not have been made. He 
would now vote for the committee, be- 
cause it would produce delay. It was, in 
his mind, impossible, when the House con- 
sidered the Bill, that it should pass a se- 
cond reading. If there ever was a Bill 
that demanded serious consideration, it was 
that of the right hon. gentleman’s, because 
it was ina most peculiar degree calculated 
to excite the passions of the people. If 
they came to a decision upon the subject, 
they should at least come to it after the 
most deliberate enquiry. It was for this 
reason he would support the motion of the 
hon. baronet. 

Mr. Canning rose, and before he pro- 
ceeded desired that the motion might 
be read; he desired that the resolution 
moved by .Mr. Grattan in April last, 
and then negatived, might be read also. 
These documents were accordingly read, 
the former by the Speaker, and the latter 
by the Clerk at the table. 

And, said Mr. Canning, it is after this 
(Mr. Grattan’s) resolution for referring the 
Roman Catholic petition to a committee, 
has been negatived by a majority, of 
which my right hon. friend (Mr. Ryder) 
was one, that he comes forward this night 
to support the motion of the hon. baronet; 
and to accuse those of inconsistency who 
disapprove of that motion! I really do 
wonder at the versatility displayed upon 
this occasion by my right hon. friend, a 
Versatility not at all belonging to his ge- 
neral character; but entirely owing, I 
must presume, to the helplessuess of his 
cause. Nothing in my recollection of 
parliamentary tactics ever surprised me 
so much as the tactics of this evening. 
When I heard the hon. baronet express a 
doubt, whether his motion would be se- 
conded, I confess that I felt some surprise : 
but when that doubt was removed by his 
finding a seconder in my right hon. friend, 
my surprise was indeed of a different de- 
scription, but much greater in degree. 


The nature of the hon, baronet’s motion, 
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the manner in which it has been sup- 
ported, the attempt made to impute incon- 
sistency to those who dissent from that 
motion, because they see plainly that it 
can mean nothing but delay, after the 
House has, by no equivocal majorities, 
determined in favour of the principle of 
the Bill brought forward by my right 
hon. friend—the still bolder attempt to 
arraign the determinations of the House 
itself, and the aspersions thrown on the 
proceedings of those members to whom the 
House was pleased to entrust the difficult 
and sacred duty of framing this Bill— 
all these things present an appearance in 
this evening’s debate, towhich my me- 
mory cannot furnish a parallel; and shew 
how flexibly extremes can be made to 
meet ; and how harmoniously contradic- 
tions can be reconciled, to answer a par- 
ticular purpose. 

The House and the country cannot fail 
to see the tendency of the hon. baronet’s 
motion. It is visible to the world. It 
calls upon the House to retrace its steps. 
It proposes, by ambiguous words, to effect 
an object which cannot but be plainly 
understood. There is one language pro- 
per to be used within the doors of this 
House, and another without; but it can- 
not but be plain to the lowest intellect, that 
this motion, however innocent its author, 
or disguised its character, can. have no 
other effect than to defeat the Bill to which 
it refers, and to disappoint the recorded 
intentions of the House of Commons. Is 
it possible that the hon. baronet himself 


-should not see his motion in this light? 


The hon. baronet has been loudly cheered 
by those who, should his motion succeed, 
will no doubt indemnify themselves out 
of doors for their acclamations within, 
by unconstrained laughter and exultation 
at the hon. baronet’s unintentional defeat 
of his own (I really believe) sincere in- 
tentions, in favour of the cause which he 
has so long espoused. It is we (the sup- 
porters of the Bill) and not those who 
flatter the hon. baronet into this motion, 
that are his true, friends: they will triumph 
in his success (if unhappily be should 
succeed) this night, not from participation 
in his immediate views, but from enmity 
to his ultimate objects. The bon. baronet 
professes to desire a pause for inguiry : 
they well know that a pause to-night will 
be a pause of which this session will not 
see the end. 

The hon, bart. tells you that you ought 
to have all the information connected with 
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the Catholic religion, before you agree to 
a Bill, upon the principle of which you 
have already decided. He says that he 
has thought so for eight years. To attain 
the information desired by the hon. ba- 
ronet, a circuit of the world must be 
taken—every quarter where the Catholic 
religion is known must be explored. How 
such an inquiry is to be prosecuted,—by 
what process this House or its committee 
can reach the information sought for—has 
not been explained. But if the progress 
of the Bill is to be suspended until returns 
can be had from Africa—until the prac- 
tice and effect of the Catholic religion in 
Canada shall be ascertained—until com- 
Missioners sent out for these purposes 
(aud I should recommend the honourable 
baronet himself as one of the com- 
missioners to be selected, if by such 
appointment I should not have to de- 
plore his absence from this House)— 
shall have returned ; if the committee 
must continue its office, until the arch- 
bishop of Mohilow is brought before 
it for examination, with his patent in 
his hand, to explain the degree of his 
dependance upon the see of Rome—it 
requires no great sagacity to foresee that 
the Bill must stand still for more sessions 
than one; and that this House and the 
Catholics must lay in a good stock of pa- 
tience, if they are to look to no end of 
their anxiety, till this incalculable labour 
shall be completed.—Looking indeed at 
the hon. baronet’s motion, as it has been 
announced, it is impossible to say where 
his proposed inquiry is to terminate—for 
it is not only all the learned lore which 
the hon. baronet has treasured up in his 
own mind that is to be laid before the com- 
mittee—it is not only (let not the House 
be deluded into the hope that it is only) 
the contents of that bursting box which is 
_— beside your table—but all the theo- 
ogical controversy in existence must be 
thoroughly sifted and understood before 
this inquiry can close, if the hon. baronet’s 
motion, such as I hold it in my hand, be 
indeed to be fully complied with.—Nay, 
and after all the various branches of his 
motion shall have been disposed of, the 
labours of the committee will not be at an 
end—for at the end of the motion I find a 
saving clause as follows,—* Sir J. H. pro- 
, poses to move for various other. papers to 
refer to the committee.” 1 am not ‘so 
wholly unlearned in those branches of 
study in which the hon, baronet peculiar- 


Jy delights, as to be ignorant from what | 
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original author the hon. baronet derived 
this style; for I find its archetype in the 
great Smalgruenus, who first published a 
treatise ‘ De oninibus rebus,’ and then add- 
ed a supplemental discourse, ‘ De quibus- 
dam alits.’ 

To take the motion in its most restricted 
shape, does it not call for information re- 
specting the nomination, collation and insti- 
tution of the Catholic clergy in all Roman 
Catholic as well as other countries in Eu- 
rope? The hon. baronet may smile, but will 
the House be so ready to smile with him, 
when they learn that this would require at 
least one hundred folio volumes to be laid 
before the committee ? Can they look for- 
ward without dismay to the wading through 
such a mass of learning—however in- 
teresting in itself, or however lightened 
their toil might be by the able comments 
of the learned chairman, (such I am sure 
the hon. baronet would be) addressed to a 
listening committee or to a despairing 
quorum ? One hundred volumes in folio 
did Isay? One hundred would not com- 
prise even the elementary books, They 
would be but a specimen—a mere scant. 
ling. In the first place, there are the 
works of Saint Augustine, in 11 folio 
volumes, who was called by Erasmus, 
¢ Doctor ecclesia incomparabilis’. Then there 
is an author familiar to the hon. baronet ; 
Thomas Aquinas, who was called, ‘ Doctor 
angelicus, sive Theologie Aquila” His 
works are in 19 volumes folio. Of him 
it was said, ‘ animam Augustini migrasse 
in Thomam,’ that the soul of Augustine 
had migrated into Aquinas. Into whom 
the soul of Aquinas has migrated this is 
not the place to enquire. Next comes 
Duns Scotus, who was called, ‘« Doctor Sub- 
tilis,’ and he was opposed to Aquinas tooth 
and nail: not with less violence hitherto, 
have been opposed the hon. baronet and 
my right hon. friend, (Mr. Ryder).— 
Dans Scotus only wrote twelve volumes 
folio in his controversy with Aquinas. 
But following these writers, who must be 
consulted, before, as the hon. baronet ex- 
pressed himself, any one could step 
over the threshold to the proposed in- 
vestigation, we must resort to Bellar- 
mine, a name more familiar to us, a great 
luminary of the church, who wrote ‘ Circa 
potestatem Pontificum in seculardbus,’ and 
whose works are comprized in four quarto 
volumes, which may be read through 
in a short sitting of the committee. Bel- 
larmine again is opposed by Dr. Milner, 
and that reverend doctor is opposed by 
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the hon. baronet on this very point de 
potestate Pontificum. I say nothing of the 
difficulty and perplexity occasioned to this 
unhappy commitee by such opposition and 
contradiction of equiponderant opinions.— 
But in addition to the works I have men- 
tioned, I have another, which mast be par- 
ticularly inspected, which is indeed the 
very grammar—the accidence—of theo- 
logical policy—which every member of 
the committee must have at his finger’s 
ends.—I mean the ‘ Oceanus juris civilis, sive 
Tractatus Tractatuum de Ecclesia,’ in 29 
volumes folio. 

After reading these few books, the com- 
mittee, to attain all the hon. baronet’s 
objects, would be under the necessity of 
resorting to the examination of numerous 
individuals, in order to ascertain the uni- 
versal practice of the Catholic church. 
—Nay, the Pope himself should be forth- 
coming ; his examination would be very 
material, to shew not only the existing 
practice of the church, and also what new 
regulations his holiness would be willing to 
make with a view to the conclusion of a 
Concordat with this country for the future 
government of our Catholic fellow sub- 
jects. ' 

On some points, however, particularly on 
one which appears to occasion great alarm 
to the hon. baronet, it was not necessary 
to resort to distant parts of the world for 
information.—I refer to his apprehension 
that the lord mayor and aldermen of London 
might, after the passing of this Bill, go in 
procession to a Cathdlic chapel. Now, by a 
law of the 5th of George 1, any corporate 
officers who should proceed, with their offi- 
cial paraphernalia, to any other place of 
worship than that of the church of Eng- 
land, would be subject to certain penal- 
ties, and be for ever disabled from holding 
such office, and this statute is left untouch- 
ed bythe Bill. Therefore the hon. ba- 
rouet’s apprehension is wholly unfounded 
in this particular: and for ascertaining 
the necessity of a provision on this head, 
his committee is wholly unnecessary. 

Another part of the hon, - baronet’s 
speech, which appeared to deserve great 
attention, aud to which my right hon. 
friend (Mr. Ryder) has very naturally 
been eager to attach more weight than 
it deserves, related to the establishment of 
a society of Jesuits in thiscountry. Un- 
doubtedly, that such a society should be 
established, in this country, after having 
been abolished in every Popish country 
in Europe, is a fact of a very alarming 
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nature : but still more alarming is it, that 
the fact of such an establishment should 
be communicated, for the first time, to 
the executive government of the country 
by a private individual, for the sake of 
pointing an argument in a debate! but 
more alarming still to my mind (if it 
were not so ludicrous as almost to pre- 
clude the more serious feeling of alarm) 
would be the inference which a person 
of my right hon. friend’s wisdom and 
gravity draws from such a fact, viz— 
that the system of laws under which this 
takes place, is one which must not be 
touched till you have made a tour of the 
globe! 

Other visions of danger arise to the 
eyes of the hon. baronet, and are mag- 
nified to those of my right hon. friend. 
The hon. baronet has, with infinite assi- 
duity and industry, collected information, 
that not more than 5,000 Catholics had 
taken the oath prescribed by the last 
Act passed for the relief of the Roman 
Catholic body. The fact, admitting its 
correctness, furnishes no valid objec- 
tion. The statute containing those oaths 
presents nothing imperative. It is a 
law granting certain immunities upon 
certain conditions, among which con- 
ditions were these oaths; and those 
who do not seek the immunities, do not 
comply with the conditions. But would 
any considerate man seriously maintain 


“that the neglect to take certain oaths of a 


public nature furnished any evidence 
against the loyalty of any man or body 
of men? If indeed such a criterion of 
loyalty were established, how many per- 
sons would unjustly suffer! Suppose in 
the case of Protestants that a return was 
ordered of the number, who in the several 
districts had taken the oath of allegiance, 
and that in any particular district, none, or 
but few, were found to have taken that oath, 
would any rational being propose, thatsuch 
district should be placed under a separate 
system of coercive law? Certainly not. 
Then upon what principle could any por- 
tion of the Catholics be doomed to censure 
for omitting some oaths which were in fact 
not oaths of infliction but of qualification ? 
The Bill now under consideration, provid- 
ing, as it does, a general oath to be taken 
by all the Roman Catholic clergy, contain- 
ing an imperative provision with respect 
to oaths? without any reference to immu- 
nity, or any object of advantage to the in- 
dividual to whom the provision applies. 
Such are the only novelties in argument 
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which the hon. baronet has carried with 
him to the side of the question which 
he espouses to night. I give the hon. 
baronet full credit fur having persuaded 
himself, though I know not by what pro- 
cess of reasoning, that he is not, by his 
present conduct, essentially prejudicing 
the cause of which he has so long been 
one of the most eminent supporters. I am 
willing to go as far as I can in believing 
that he has persuaded himself that he 
is doing that cause a service. But, in the 
name of common sense, I conjure those 
who wish well to that cause to beware how 
they suffer the hon. baronet to persuade 
them of that, of which be must, no doubt, 
have persuaded himself. Let them not ima- 
gine for a moment, that the adoption of 
this motion (with whatever good inten- 
tions it may have been brought forward) 
is any thing but hostile to the ultimate 
success of the Bill. To pause now—to 
retrograde now—to descend from the pin- 
nacle on which we are now placed, and 
which commands a view of the affection, 
the harmony, and the gratitude of our Ro- 
man Catholic fellow subjects, would be to 
lose all the ground that we have gained. 
That ground once lost will not be easily 
recovered. “ There isa tide in the affairs of 
men,” on the height of which we are now 
riding towards the accomplishment of our 
object. The hands of Protestant and Ca- 
tholic are outstretched to meet each other, 
and nearly touching. The interposition 
of this motion, if unfortunately it should 
be carried, may drive us as far asunder as 
ever. 

And why? for what reason is this 
mighty mischief to be incurred ?—An in- 
temperate paragraph, it seems, has appear- 
ed in the most intemperate publication in 
Ireland. Be it so: but have we no more 
safe rule and guidance for our own conduct, 
than the intemperance of an Irish Jour- 
nalist? Let the House recollect that last 
year they pledged themselves to take 
the Catholic claims into their considera- 
tion early in the next sessién. Very soon 
after the close of that session, parliament 
was dissolved, and the pledge so recently 
given was in great hazard of being done 
away. Ithappened fortunately, however, 
that the merits of the question had, from 
repeated discussions, made so deep an im- 
pression on the minds of men, that the 
new parliament had sat but a very little 
time before they renewed the pledge 
given by their predecessors; and by a 


very considerable majority gave leave to 
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my right hon. friend to bring in the Bill 
which is now the subject of discussion. 
We are come to the second reading of 
that Bill. Is it proposed that the second 
reading shall be negatived, and the Bill 
thrown out, because an Irish newspaper 
has been absurd and impertinent ?—That 
would be foolish and iliogical enough—but 
that, it seems, is not what is proposed to 
night.—O, no. The Bill is to goon. The 
motion of to-night is all for the good of the 
Bill. But somehow or other it so happens 
that all the sworn enemies of the Bill are 
highly in good humour with this motion, 


{ which is so eminently calculated to pro- 


mote it—and their reasoning upon it, I 
suppose, must be this: “ because an Irish 
newspaper is very absurd—let us match it 
in absurdity by going into the hon. ba- 
ronet’s committee.” 1 really see not in 
what other way the argument from the 
Irish newspaper bears upon this question, 

But, Sir, the plain truth is, that the ene- 
mies of the Bill see they have no chance 
of throwing it out by a direct opposition, 
and therefore they would endeavour to 
get rid of it by aside wind. 
no mode of attack upon the Bill, indepen- 
dent of the substance and merits of it, 
comes amiss to it’s opponents. One gen- 
tleman complains of hurry and precipi- 
tation—another of delay in bringing it 
forward. It has been stated that my hon. 
friend had given notice that he should 
bring his Bill forward before the recess. 
No such thing: he had said, indeed, that 
if he could hope to get it through the se- 
cond reading before the recess, he should 
be glad to have it printed and circulated, 
that gentlemen might be in possession of 
the contents. But in consequence of the 
press of business, and particularly of the 
inquiry into East India affairs, it was found 
that it would be impossible to get it far- 
ther than to the first reading, and nothing 
would have been more improper than to 
send it out to the world in that imperfect 
and immature state. My right hon. friend, 
the seconder of the hon. baronet’s motion, 
himself fixed the second reading of the 
Bill, by fixing this day for the call of the 
House; my right hon. friend (Mr. Grat- 
tan) having declared that he would not 
move the second reading till the day of 
the call. Had he done otherwise, what 
triumphant sarcasms should we not have 
heard against him for taking the House by 
surprise, and flying from the test of a full 
attendance! But afterall, how is:it pos- 
sible that the enemies of the Bill should 
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still flatter themselves with the hope of 
being able entirely to prevent a measure 
which the House has so unequivocally de- 
clared to be necessary? In fact they do 
not entertain that hope. Delay is all 
that they now venture to contend for. 
The language which we heard last session 
from the learned and right hon. member 
for the University of Oxford, the venerable 
magistrate, (sir William Scott) whom I see 
on the bench above me, sufficiently shew- 
ed that in the opinion even of the persons 
most adverse to unnecessary change, the 
laws respecting the Catholics could not 
remain in their present state;—that it was 
necessary to adopt some measure; and 
this opinion the House adopted, in giving 
leave to bring in the Bill of my right 
hon. friend. In the first instance, my 
right hon. friend had been divided in 
his opinion, whether, having obtained 
his committee, he should proceed by 
way of resolutions, or should bring in 
a Bill at once. His adversaries said. 
“take the manly course and bring in a 
Bill.’ He adopted their advice, but as 
soon as he has done so, they immediately 
turn round on him and say, “ we will 
have another committee.” 

What may be the fate of the Bill 
in this, or in the other House of Par- 
liament, I certainly do not presume to 
predict: but of one thing I am cer- 
tain, that if it should happily find its 
way through this House to the other, it 
will not there be combated in the mi- 
serable manner in which it is attacked by 
this night’s motion. My noble friend in 
the other House (lord Liverpool) said 
fairly on this question, “ Let the House 
decide upon the principle, and I won’t be 
shabby enough to dispute with you the 
details.” And still less, I am sure, would 
he stoop to attempt defeating such a mea- 
sure by interposing vexatious propositions 
for delay. 

The principle, Sir, which has been 
agreed upon in the committee, and which 
the House has confirmed, is, that the dis- 
abilities of the Catholics should be re- 
moved ; taking security that their ad- 
mission into the franchises of the state 
shall be in no way dangerous te the Pro- 
testant establishments. So far as we have 
gone, difficulties have vanished, not before 
vague inquiries into Africa and America, 
but before discussion. Pursuing the same 
course, difficulties will gradually disap- 
pear, and the public mind will become 
calm and satisfied. Not that it may 
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not still be possible to hire a corner 
in some venal newspaper, to undo the 
work of legislation, and restore the em- 
pire to disorder ;—if with most unaccount- 
able and unexampled folly we determine - 
that this question, unlike all others, and of 
all others the most unfit te be left to the 
mercy of popular discussion, shall in fact 
be liable to be turned round by every 
breath of prejudice, or disaffection. Such 
is not the policy which this House ought 
to pursue: such isnot the duty which this 
House has to perform. Our duty as well 
as our policy in the state to which the 
question has now been brought is, to pro- 
ceed without further delay to those stages 
of the Bill, in which it can, consistently 
with the forms of the House, be moulded 
into that shape, and receive those additions 
and improvements, by which its principle 
is to be carried into most effectual and most 
beneficent operation. Thinking every mo- 
ment that is wasted before we proceed to 
this great work, an interval of unnecessary 
inconvenience, disquietude and danger, I 
certainly shall give my vote against the 
hon. baronet’s motion for delay, and for 
immediately reading the Bill a second 
time. 

Mr. Canning proceeded to say that he 
could have wished to avoid troubling the 
House further on this occasion, especially 
as other occasions would occur more proper 
for entering into the detail of the provisions 
which he thought necessary to be intro- 
duced into the Bill: but as it might be 
expected of him that he should not omit 
to explain generally the nature and object 
of those provisions, he would do so as 
shortly as possible. The principle which 
the resolution of the House, and the com- 
mittee had sanctioned, was this, that it 
was expedient to afford substantial relief 
to the Catholics, with certain exceptions, 
and under certain regulations.—Now, if 
the right honourable framer of the Bill 
had dealt altogether in abstract rights and 
universal propositions, it might have justly 
been objected that he had ovtgone the 
principle on which the measure professed 
to be founded. But he had not gone into 
any extreme of that kind ; he had pro- 
fessed his readiness to receive into his Bill 
exceptions and restrictions which he him- 
self should not have ventured to propose. 
The amendments which he (Mr. Canning) 
wished to introduce into the Bill, he had 
given into the hands of the honourable 
member (Mr. Grattan,): if he (Mr. Grat- 
tan) had thought proper to adopt them, 
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he should have given his most cordial sup- 
port to the whole measure, without in- 
dulging the poor ambition of vindicating 
any part of it as peculiarly his own. 

There were three points to which it 
was necessary to look. The first was, the 
ascertaining the loyalty of the Catholic 
hierarchy ; the second was the preven- 
tion of foreign interference; the third was 
the findiog some security that our con- 
cessions to the Catholic body should not 
be thrown away, but should be met bya 
corresponding spirit of conciliation on their 
part. On the first point; ofthe Veto he 
had given no opinion, nor was it now 
before the House ; in his judgment, testi- 
mony and not nomination, testimony that 
the person chosen (no matter by whom) 
was a peaceful and well-disposed subject, 
was all that was requisite. The next ques- 
tion was, how this testimony was to be ob- 
tained? The difference between his plan and } 
that of the Veto would be, that upon the one 
this information would be collected private- 
ly and anonymously, and upon the other 
from acknowledged and regular sources. 
It was his intention to fill up the blanks in 
his clause with the. names of the five old- 
est Catholic peers, whom he proposed to 
constitute a commission for this purpose. 
Their responsibility would ensure to their 
testimony to the character of the person 
to be made a bishop, the highest possible 
authority. 

On the second point all parties were so 
far agreed as to concur in admitting the ne- 
cessity of preventing foreign interference. 
It appeared from the hon. baronet’s infor- 
mation that night, if indeed it were not 
before sufficiently notorious, that the exist- 
ing laws were insufficient for this purpose 
and it wasa consideration well worthy the 
attention of those who are against making 
any changes whatever, and who are at the 
same time in alarm at the power of the See 
of Rome in this country, that by rejecting 
the present Bill they would leave the cor- 
respondence between the Catholics and 
Rome unrestrained. There was, it is true, 
a law in this country which made the 
receiving of bulls and other instruments 
from the court of Rome high treason ; 
yet bulls and instruments were continu- 
ally received, without any notice being 
taken of them, and this was the state of 
things which the tremblers at foreign in- 
terference would continue! Would the 
House accept of some such’ plan, or by 
rejecting the Bill render the illicit corres- 
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court of Rome immortal ? The opposers of 
the Bill were driven to this dilemma, unless 
indeed they avowed that they had some 
measure of unmitigated severity in con- 
templation; and then the question would 
be, whether the severity would be more 
effectual without the boon; or whether 
we should take advantage of the boon 
to make the severity palatable? He was 
not so bigotted to his own particular 
opinions, as not to change them if good 
reasons were offered against them ; the 
committee would, however, be the place 
to enquire into the details. At any rate, 
the security, allowed on all hands to be ne- 
cessary to the state, ought no longer to 
slumber in obsolete black letter. 

The third point to which he should now 
come, was but ashort one; it was the obtain- 
ing some pledge that our concessions to the 
Catholics should not be thrown away—that 
they should be received in the same spirit 
in which they were granted. “ You may 
pass your Bill,-you may enact and con- 
cede what you please ; but the Roman Ca- 
tholics will give you nothing in return. 
How do you know that your proffered boon 
will be acceptable to those whom you pro- 
fess to relieve by it? Have you ascertained 
the sense of the Roman Catholics on this 
question ?”? To such interrogatories he 
should answer, that it was nonsense to 
talk of obtaining the opinion of four 
millions of people individually; and it 
must be remembered that we had laws, 
(he was bound to believe wise and pro- 
vident laws) which prevented the expres- 
sion of it by delegation. The sense of 
the Catholics therefore could only be 
collected by the measure of a parlia- 
mentary enactment, and their consequent 
reception or rejection of the opportunities 
which such an enactment would open to 
them. So far however as it was possible 
to obtain a previous signification of their 
concurrence he thought that purpose an- 
swered by the last clause of his pro- 
posed amendments, which enacted that the 
Roman Catholic lay commissioners should 
meet, within a given time, after the passing 
of the Act, and that all the other enact- 
ments of the Bill should take effect from 
the date of the day on which the com- 
mission should be constituted. By this 
clause the onus of putting the statute in 
force was, in fact, thrown-upon the Roman 
Catholics: if they refused to constitute 
the commission, the whole of the provi- 
sions in their favour would, ipso facto, fallto 
the ground, He should not hesitate to say, 
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that so far as his communications with 
English Roman Catholics had extended, 
he had found no reason whatever but to 
believe in, and to hope for, a cheerful and 
ready acquiescence in the provisions of his 
clauses as they now stood: some altera- 
tions might probably render them still 
more acceptable; but he believed that no 
changes in them, made in an amicable 
spirit, would be seriously objectionable. 
His knowledge with respect to the Catho- 
lics of Ireland did not enable him to speak 
of their sentiments with confidence: but 
he had grounds for believing, that though 
some alterations might be wished for, there 
was no contumacious or unthankful spirit 
prevailing among the Catholics of that 
country : and that, more especially, among 


those whose opinions were the most to be 


valued, there existed a disposition to ac- 
quiesce in whatever the wisdom and be- 
nevolence of parliament might ultimately 
decide. He hoped and trusted that no 
turbulent spirit would step in, between the 
good will and beneficent intentions of par- 
liament, and the acquiescence and grati- 
tude of the Catholics, to prevent a settle- 
ment so desirable to the whole empire. 
This, however, was more than he could be 
expected to undertake for, or to promise. 
But he most anxiously hoped, that those 
who sought to overthrow the Bill that 
night, would not find themselves able, in 
the event of their success, to cast the blame 
upon the misconduct of the Catholics. 

Mr. Canning concluded, by. exhorting 
the opposers of the Biil, who aimed at 
defeating it through the hon. baronet’s 
motion, rather to come forward iman- 
fully, and defeat it in the face of day; 
not to shelter themselves in the cloud 
which the hon. baronet’s learned dust 
raised around them,—in that misty ob- 
scurity which Homer described as “ better 
than night” for evil deeds. If they really 
thought that we could best maintain the 
domestic security and tranquillity of the 
empire upon the anomalies of a tattered 
legislation, let them avow it boldly; if 
they admitted measures of conciliation to 
be necessary, let them not put off those 
measures till messengers had been sent 
‘to the north and to the south, -to the east 
and to the west, and till the hon. baronet, 
hke another Sinbad, should return from a 
series of voyages of discovery, with an ab- 
stract of the manners and customs, the re- 
ligion and polity of half mankind! For the 
peace and safety of the country; for their 
own honour and reputation, he conjured 
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them, if they felt themselves strong 
enough openly to oppose the Bill, to 
cast away the armour which they had 
borrowed from another, and to dis- 
play their force, effectually and finally, 
by putting an end to the Bill that 
night. He conjured the hon. baronet, 
from whom he said that he had learned all 
that he knew, and all he wished to know 
on abstruse points of theological contro- 
versy, and to whose extraordinary rudi-. 
tion, indefatigable industry, and merito- 
rious exertions, he bore the most ample 
testimony, to pause ere he frustrated all 
the important services which he had for- 
merly rendered to the cause, by now 
throwing his great weight into the scale of 
the enemy. He conjured him to remem- 
ber his past deeds,—and like another re- 
pentant Coriolanus, to quit the camp of his 
Volscian allies, and return to Rome again. 
Mr. Bathuret said, that notwithstanding 
all the eloquence, ridicule, and sarcasm, 
that had been employed by the right hon. 
gentleman who spoke last, he must take 
this opportunity of vindicating himself and 
others who had been attacked. He con- 
tended, that all that part of the speech of 
the right hon. gentleman, which related to 
the details of the Bill for the relief of the 
Catholics was foreign to the business now 
before the House. This was not the time 
at which such motion could, with pro- 
priety, be brought forward, nor even had 
the second reading of the Bill occupied 
the House that night, would the proper 
stage have arrived for submitting to their 
consideration that which the right hone 
gentleman had taken this opportunity of 
introducing into his speech. The right 
hon. gentleman has calied upon the House 
not to attempt to gain a fraudulent triumph 
over the Bill now in the House. He should 
like to know what possible inducement 
any one could have to resist it in the man- 
ner which. had been thus characterised ? 
What was there to hinder any gentleman 
from originating on the second reading of 
the Bill, a motion which would cause all, 
and more than all, the delay which could 
be occasioned by the present motion? 
Though the House had sanctioned the in- 
troduction of the Bill by the Committee, 
yet it was fair in him, or any other mem- 
ber, disapproving of it, to interpoze delay 
on the second reading, or to move that the 
Bill be read a second time three months 
hence, if they thought proper to do so. It 
was clear there could be no advantage, 
but on the contrary a great disadvantage 
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in taking up the question before the House 
with this view. He hoped that gentlemen 
would not think the present motion was 
supported because the Bill was not ap- 
proved. To assume this because the Bill 
might be indirectly opposed by the sup- 
pest given to the present motion was un- 
air, as the time was not yet arrived when 
distinct opposition could be offered. The 
House had in the last session resolved to 
inquire into the laws affecting the Roman 
Catholics. When that proposition was 
brought forward, what could be more na- 
tural than for those who were of opinion 
no benefit could result from such an en- 
quiry, to oppose going into a committee 
on the subject? It had been the system 
of parliament not to enter into a com- 
mittee on petitions presented, but in cases 
where it appeared likely that the wishes 
of the petitioners could be complied with. 
Those, then, who saw no probability of 
this, might reasonably oppose the motion. 
The state of things, it was true, was now 
changed. The Committee had sat, and a 
Bill had been brought in founded on their 
resolutions. If, however, the House had 
thought proper to entertain the question, 
he could see no inconsistency in the pro- 
position of the hon. baronet to institute an 
inquiry into all the circumstances of the 
case. The principle of the Bill recognized 
concession to the Catholics, accompanied 
with full security to the Protestant esta- 
blishment: but none of the projected 
clauses deserved the name of security. 
Nobody was tied up by the resolutions of 
the House: the first branch might be very 
eligible if practicable ; but if the provi- 
sions in the second did not render it so, it 
was proper that the House should receive 
a clear light on the whole matter. This 
the right hon. gentleman had himself 
wished for before: but now the House 
was told, that a Bill having been brought 
in, there was no occasion for an inquiry. 
The force of this reasoning he did not feel, 
and the objections of the right hon. gen- 
tleman to the present motion fell to the 
ground. The right hon. gentleman had 
spoken as if those who had permitted the 
Bill to be brought in, were bound to sup- 
port it through ail its stages; this he de- 
nied. Those who were anxious, as all 
must be, to relieve the Catholics, if they 
saw this could not be done by the Bill 
brought in, without endangering the con- 
stitution, had, notwithstanding their pre- 
vious assent to its being proposed, a right 
te oppose it: nay, it was their duty to do 
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so. Many who voted for the Bill at first 
might have expected something more eli- 
gible than had been produced by the Com- 
mittee, and they might therefore say, they 
would go no farther. That which had 
been said of the voluminous inquiry in 
which the present motion would engage 
them, with whatever humour it had been 
urged, was entitled to little attention, as 
there was no probability of the investiga- 
tion being such as had been described. 
The investigation of dogmas, and the 
exainination of numerous volumes of old 
books, formed no part of the hon. baronet’s 
proposition : and all the ridicule was there- 
fore misplaced. It was proposed to exa- 
mine what the laws are, how they affect 
the country, what laws were enacted when 
even England Was Catholic, to check the 
power of the See of Rome. The recent 
committee had made a stroke with a hat- 
chet: but it was easier to pull down than 
to build up, and it required no talents nor 
wisdom to do so. It could not have re- 
quired two months labour merely to re- 
peal. There was no question now about 
sending ambassadors to different quarters 
of the globe to get information. The hon. 
baronet offered to produce documents be- 
fore a committee. We had already An- 
swers from Louvaine and Salamanca to 
Questions sent by authority ; and nobody 
doubted their authenticity, nor thought of 
bringing the learned professors and di- 
vines here to make their replies. That 
was the sort of evidence to be adduced ; 
and he thought it very proper to have it. 
The number of persons to whom this mea- 
sure would apply, the considerations re- 
specting the oaths, &c. were fit points to 
be understood. With respect to the Bill 
itself, he thought the securities which it 
contained did not deserve that name. If 
it had been admitted by the most strenuous 
advocates for the Catholics, that some se- 
curities were necessary to the safety of 
the Protestant establishment, he would 
ask, was foreign influence nothing ? Surely 
this would not be asserted, and if foreign 
influence were not held as nothing, 
ought not they to enquire what their an- 
cestors had done to guard against its in- 
fluence ? There was no intention of send- 
ing-(as bad been stated by the right hon. 
gentleman who had first invented the fact, 
and then turned it to ridicule) ambassadors 
to America or to Russia, to conduct the 
enquiry called for, nor had an idea been 
entertained of calling the learned doctors 
who had been mentioned to them. All 
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that was called for was evidence, au- 
thenticated as former documents had been, 
when produced in cases somewhat similar. 
He then noticed what had fallen from the 
right hon. gentleman on the subject of the 
Jesuits, which he contended had nothing 
to do with the question before the House. 
Whether this Bill passed or not, it would 
be proper to make new regulations on that 
subject, by effectual laws, though not such 
as should be too severe to be acted upon. 
So also of the foreign correspondence. 
The time was not yet come for opposing 
the clauses of the right hon. gentleman. 
For the present, he should sit down, with 
giving his hearty concurrence to the mo- 
tion. 

The Earl of Desart thought, that in le- 
gislating on this as well as on every other 
subject of importance, enquiry ought to 
precede enactment. He saw nothing 
unjust or unfair in supporting such an en- 

uiry. He would ask any man who 
should look into this Bill, if it was at all 
calculated to put an end to contests or al- 
Jay animosities? It merely did away the 
disabilities affecting the Catholics. But 
the system, to he complete, ought to be 
carried into a variety of details, with re- 
spect to which they were in want of the 
requisite information ; and security, as 
had once been proposed by the opposers 
of the present motion, provided for the 
Protestant establishments of the country. 
He utterly denied that there was any in- 
consistency in having opposed the Com- 
mittee in the first instance, and now sup- 
porting a motion to bring information be- 
fore them. The latter was only a modifi- 
cation of the principle on which the former 
vote was given, they thought the going 
into a committee could produce nothing 
satisfactory. and therefore opposed it ; but 
when a committee was appointed, and 
something was to be done, they were in 
favour of that course which recommended 
that something to be founded on the best 
and clearest intelligence, in order that it 
might be as little injurious as possible. 

Lord Castiereagh assured the House he 
did not rise for the purpose of entering 
into any general discussion of the merits 
of the Bill now in the House. Another 
opportunity would offer for going into that 
subject, and he should reserve what he had 
to say till that opportunity arrived. The 


Bill certainly was not all that he could 
wish, but whatever objections he might at 
present entertain to any part of it, he 
hoped those objections would ultimately 
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be removed. He hoped it would finally 
be so shaped that he could give it his sup- 
port. At present he could not but augur 
favourably of the prospect before them, 
from the spirit of conciliation manifested 
on the part of the Catholics. In his opi- 
nion, it would be disgraceful to the Pro- 
testants to offer terms which it was known 
the. Catholics could not accept. It was 
their duty to call en the Catholics to con- 
cede nothing which it was not known 
their religion would authorise. Though 
he, on the second reading of the Bill, 
should support the measure generally, he 
should be anxious to submit his ideas on 
various parts of it to the House, and it was 
his hope that those who brought the Bill 
forward, would attend to what he should 
have to offer, and give him an opportunity 
of voting for a measure, which he thought, 
as he had stated on a former occasion, 
might be much better in their hands than 
in his. If it appeared probable that the 
motion of the hon. baronet would give him 
or the House information, which at pre- 
sent they wanted, however he might re- 
gret that the motion had not been brought 
forward earlier in the session, he would 
give it his support. But when he reflected 
that all those great principles on which 
they ought to legislate were already be- 
fore the House, or the means of collecting 
what might be wanting were so obvious, 
that he could not but think the appoint- 
ment of a committee would occasion un- 
necessary delay. He was particularly 
against any delay which might prevent 
parliament from explaining itself to the 
two ‘countries in the course of the present 
session. He hoped the complete union of 
the Catholics and Protestants would not be 
unnecessarily deferred. To him it would 
appear a great calamity if parliament se-~ 
parated without giving the country that 
explanation of which he had spoken, more 
especially when he considered that the 
House stood pledged to enter into the 
merits of the question, and to form its de- 
cision upon grounds of which it had long 
been in possession. Delay would, in his 
opinion, be highly injurious, for even the 
information desired by the motion before 
the House could not be brought to a close 
in any moderate period. He defended his 
right hon. friends near him. However he 
might differ from them on this subject, he 
still thought their conduct perlectiy con- 
sistent, for though they might be of opi- 
nion that no securities could be given by 
the Catholics which ought to be satisfac- 
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tory to the Protestants, it by no means 
followed, that when in this they had been 
overruled by the House, they should not 
be disposed to enquire into the securities 
which might be afforded, in order to de- 
cide which was’ least objectionable. De- 
lay in explaining what were the views of 
parliament might be thought to be mis- 
chievous in a. great degree. Unwilling 
that it should stand between them and the 
country, he therefore hoped that if the 
information called for was not absolutely 
necessary, it would not be granted, as he 
feared it could not be procured in time to 
enable pariiament to give the explanation 
desired in the course of the present ses- 
sion. He remained as he had ever been, 
opposed to those who asserted Catholic 
emancipation to be a question of right. 
He contended, that the Catholic religion, 
and more especially the ecclesiastical part 
of it under the Seeof Rome, had ever been 
subject to arrangement, both in Catholic 
and in Protestant countries. This broad 
proposition he thought was sufficiently 
established, and therefore to go into a com- 
mittee to enquire into this fundamental 
truth would be tolosetime. As secretary 
of state forthe colonial department, he him- 
self had had to take the pleasure of his 
Majesty on the appointment of a Roman 
Catholic bishop to go to Malta, who having 
been nominated by the crown, received 
afterwards his canonical induction from 
the See of Rome. The grand principle, 
it must then be acknowledged, was 
sufficiently established: and to go into ‘a 
committee was unnecessary, though he 
thought no time could be wasted which 
was fairly applied to the consideration of 
this important subject. If the Catholics 
went on with the Protestants as he had 
hopes they would do, if they went with 
the legislature, content to bow to the deci- 
sion of parliament, he thought the present 
the most auspicious period the British 
empire had seen since the Revolution. 
He should be glad to see the man who 
could prove that parliament or any mem- 
ber of it was actuated in favouring the 
wishes of the Catholics by any other feeling 
than a spirit of conciliation, which he 
thought must bespeak a corresponding 
temper on the part of the Catholics. We 


were not at present afraid of a French in- 
vasion; we stood in awe of no power in 
Europe: -but on the contrary, England 
stood on a pinnacle of greainess and 
glory, higher pe:haps than ever she had 
stood befure, and therefore this was the 
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proper time for a spirit of conciliation to 
manifest itself. He concluded by re- 
peating that it was his hope the Bill would . 
be so framed as to enable him to give it his 
cordial support. 

Mr. Canning stated, that he had only 
pointed out what to him appeared the 
referable mode of exercising a right ; 
and added, that he was as firmly deter- 
mined as the noble lord himself could be, 
if the boon proffered by parliament should 
be contumaciously refused, to take his 
stand against the Catholics, the same as if 
he had never stood forward their advocate. 
After a reply from sir J. C. Hippisley, 
the House divided, 

For the Motion 187 
For the Amendment - 235 
Majority in favour of the Amendment—48 


CLauses PROPOSED By Mr. Canninc, 
TO BE ADDED TO THE Roman CaTHOLICc 
Bitt.] The following are the Clauses pro- 
posed by Mr. Canning, to be added to the 
Roman Catholic Bill: 


Crausegs, intended to be proposed in the 
Committee, to be added to the “ Bill 
to provide for the removal of the 
Civil and Military Disqualifications, 
under which his Majesty’s Roman 
Catholic Subjects now jabour,” 


A. 


(A. 1.) And whereas it is expedient 
that further precautions should be taken 
for ascertaining, to the satisfaction of his 
Majesty his heirs and successors, the loy- 
alty of every person professing the Roman 
Catholic religion, who shall at any time 
exercise or discharge any episcopal duties 
or functions within the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland; be it there- 
fore further enacted, That 


and such other person and persons, as shal! 
from time to time be appointed by his 
Majesty his heirs or successors, in man- 
ner hereinafter mentioned, shall be, and 
the same are hereby appointed, commis- 
sioners for the purposes of this present Act, 
so far as the same respects Great Britain ; 
and that they shall hold their offices dur- 
ing good behaviour; and shall be re- 
movable upon an Address of either House 
of Parliament. 

(A. 2.) And be it further enacted, That 
if any person hereby appointed a com- 
missioner as aforesaid, or who shall be 





hereafter appointed a commissioner for 
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this present Act, so far as the same re- 
spects Great Britain, shall depart this life, 
or shall decline to act in the said commis- 
sion, or shall go to reside out of the United 
Kingdom ; then and in every snch case, it 
shall and may be lawful for his Majesty 
his heirs or successors, by warrant under 
the sign manual, to appoint any lay peer 
of England or Scotland, professing the 
Roman Catholic religion, or, if there shall 
be no such peer of full age and within the 
United Kingdom, then such lay com- 
moner of England or Scotland, professing 
the Roman Catholic religion, who shall be 
possessed of a freehold estate in land of not 
Jess than 1,000/. a year in Great Britain, 
as his Majesty his heirs or successors shall 
think fit, to be a commissioner in the room 
or stead of the commissioner so dying, or 
declining to act, or going to reside out of 
the United Kingdom. 

(A. 3.) And be it further enacted, That 
the commissioners hereby appointed, and 
every commissioner to be hereafter under 
this Act appointed, for Great Britain, shall 
and they are hereby required, before they 
shall respectively take upon themselves 
the execution and performance of the 
duties hereby vested in them, to take make 
and subscribe the Oath and Declaration 
first hereinbefore prescribed to be taken 
made and subscribed, and shall also take 
and subscribe the following Oath ; 


‘IA. B. do swear, That I will, with- 
* out favour or affection, hatred or malice, 
‘ faithfully and impartially, and according 
‘ to the best of my judgment and discretion, 
‘ execute and perform the duties of a com- 
‘missioner, vested in me under and by 
‘ virtue of an Act made in the 53rd year 
‘ of the reign of his Majesty king George 
‘ the Third, intituled, ‘ An Act for the re- 
‘ moval of the Civil and Military Disquali- 
‘fications, under which his Majesty’s 
‘Roman Catholic Subjects now laboor;’ 
‘ and that I will not, directly or indirectly, 
‘ publish, disclose or make known to any 
* one, save as by the said Act directed, 
‘any matter or thing whatsoever, which 
‘ shall come to my knowledge by reason 
‘ or in consequence of my being a com- 
‘ missioner under the said Act; excepting 
‘only such matters, or things as all per- 
‘sons, taking making and subscribing the 
* Oath and Declaration by the said Act 
‘ first prescribed to be taken made and 
* subscribed, are thereby bound to dis- 
‘ close.’ 


And that the said” last mentioned oath 
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shall and may be taken and subscribed in 
any of his Majesty’s courts of Chancery, 
King’s-bench, Common Pleas or Exche- 
quer at Westminster, and shall remain of 
record in the said court. 

(A. 4.) And it is hereby further enact- 
ed, That the said commissioners may from 
time to time make such regulations, to be 
binding on themselves for all purposes in- 
cident to the discharge of their office, as 
they shall think proper; and +hat for ef- 
fecting the purposes afuresaid, it shall be 
lawful for the said commissioners, or a 
majority of them, to appoint a secretary, 
to be resident in London; and that, for 
discharging the expence of the said com- 
mission, and paying the salary of the 
secretary of the same, the lords commis- 
sioners of his Majesty’s Treasury shall’ 
issue, out of the consolidated fund of Great 
Britain, the annual sum of 
to the secretary of the said commissioners, 
to be applied for the purposes of the said 
commission, as the said commissioners 
shall from time to time direct; and that 
such secretary shall and he is hereby re- 
quired, before he acts in the execution of 
his office, to take make and subscribe the 
Oath and Declaration first hereinbefore 
prescribed to be taken made and sub- 
scribed, and shall also take and subscribe 
the following Oath ; 


«ITA, B. do swear, That I will, accord- 
‘ing to the best of my skill and know- 
‘ledge, faithfully execute the office of 
‘secretary to the commission appointed 
‘ by an Act of the 53rd year of the reign 
‘of his present Majesty, intituled, ¢ An 
* Act for the removal of the Civil and Mi- 
« jitary Disqualifications, under which his 
« Majesty’s Roman Catholic Subjects now 
‘Jabour ;’ and that I will not publish dis- 
‘close or make known to any person ot 
‘ persons whomsoever, save as by the said 
‘ Act directed, any matter or thing what- 
‘ soever, which shall come to my know- 
‘ledge by reason of the said office; ex- 
‘ cepting anly such matters or things as all 
‘ persons, taking making and subscribing 
‘the Oath.and Declaration by the said 
‘ Act first prescribed to be taken made 
‘and subscribed, are thereby bound to 
‘ disclose.’ 


And that the said last mentioned oath 
shall and may be taken and subscribed by 
the said secretary, before two or more of 
the said commissioners, who are bereby 
authorized and empowered to administer 
the same. 
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(A. 5.) And it is hereby further enacted, 


That the said secretary shall be removable : 


at the pleasure of the said commissioners, 
or the major part of them; and that on 
every appointment of a uew secretary, 
the same shall be notified by the said 
commissioners to one of his Majesty’s 
secretaries of state. 

(A. 6.) And be it further enacted, That 
from and after the passing of this Act, 
every person in holy orders, professing 
the Roman Catbolic religion, who shall at 
any time be nominated elected or ap- 
pointed, according to the usages of the 
Roman Catholic church, to exercise or dis- 
charge any episcopal duties or functions 
in Great Britain, shall, before he assumes 
the exercise of such episcopal duties or 
functions, give notice of such his nomina- 
tion election or appointment, by writing 
under his hand, to the secretary of the 
said commissioners, who shall forthwith 
give information thereof to the said com- 
missioners; and the said commissioners 
shall, within six weeks after receiving 
such information, transmit the same, by 
writing under their respective hands and 
seals, to one of his Majesty’s principal 
Secretaries of State; and shall at the same 
time certify in form and manner follow- 
ing ; 

‘We do hereby certify and declare, 
‘that we do not know or believe any thing 
« which tends to impeach the loyalty: or 
* peaceable conduct of ‘ 
Unless the said commissioners, or the ma- 
jor part of them, shall deem the person, 
of whose nomination election or appoint- 
ment they shall have been so informed as 
aforesaid, to be a person disloyal and dis- 
affected to his Majesty his heirs and suc- 
cessors, or not of a peaceable conduct; in 
which case they shall refuse to grant the 
said certificate. 

(A. 7.) And be it further enacted, That 
no such person as aforesaid, in whose fa- 
vour the said commissioners shall so have 
refused to certify in form and manner 
aforesaid, shall be capable of exercising 
any episcopal duties or functions what- 
soever, within the United Kingdom; and 
that if any such person shall, nevertheless, 
assume the exercise of such episcopal 
duties or functions within the United 
Kingdom, such persons shall be guilty -of 
a misdemeanor ; and, upon conviction 


thereof, shall be liable to be sent out of 
the kingdom, in manner as hereinbefore 
directed. 

(A. 8.) Provided always, and it is here- 
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by further enacted, That the said commis- 
sioners so refusing to certify in favour of 
any such person as aforesaid, shall not, 
nor shall any one of them, on account of 
such refusal, or by reason thereof, be sub- 
ject or liable to any action for damages, 
or any other legal proceeding whatsoever. 





(A. 9.) And be it further enacted, That 


and 
such other person or persons as shall from 
time to time be appointed by his Majesty 
his heirs or successors in manner herein- 
after mentioned, shall be and the same are 
hereby appointed commissioners for the 
purposes of this present Act, so far as the 
same respects Ireland; and that they shall 
hold their offices during good behaviour, 
and shall be removable upon an Address 
of either House of Parliament. 

(A. 10.) And be it further enacted, That 
if any person hereby appointed a commis- 
sioner as aforesaid, or who shall be here- 
after appointed a commissioner fur this 
present Act, so far as the same respects 
Ireland, shall depart this life, or shall de- 
cline to act in the said commission, or 
shall go to reside out of the United King- 
dom, then and in every such case it shall 
and may be lawful for his Majesty his 
heirs or successors, by warrant under the 
sign manual, to appoint any lay peer of 
Ireland, professing the Roman Catholic 
religion, or, if there shall be no such peer 
of full age and within the kingdom, then 
such lay commoner, professing the Roman 
Catholic religion, who shall be possessed 
of a freehold estate in land of not less 
than 1,000/. a year in Ireland, as his Ma- 
jesty his heirs or successors shall think 
fit, to be a commissioner in the room or 
stead of the commissioner so dying, or 
declining to act, or going to reside out of 
the United Kingdom. 

(A. 11.) And be it further enacted, That 
the commissioners hereby appointed, and 
every commissioner to be hereafter under 
this Act appointed, for Ireland, shall, and 
they are hereby required, before they 
shall respectively take on themselves the 
execution and performance of the duties 
hereby vested in them, to take make and 
subscribe the Oath and Declaration first 
hereinbefore prescribed to be taken made 
and subscribed, and shall also take and 
subscribe the following Oath ; 


«I 4. B. do swear, that I will, without 
‘favour or affection, hatred or malice, 
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« faithfully and impartially, and according 
‘to the best of my judgment and discre- 
‘ tion, execute and perform the duties of a 
* commissioner, vested in me under and 
‘by virtue of an Act made in the 53d 
‘ year of the reign of his Majesty king 
‘George the 3d, intituled, ‘An Act for 
‘ the removal of the Civil and Military Dis- 
* qualifications, under which his Majesty’s 
‘Roman Catholic subjects now labour ;’ 
‘and that I will not, directly or indi- 
rectly, publish disclose or make known 
to any one, save as by the said Act di- 
rected, any matter or thing whatsoever, 
which shall come to my knowledge by 
reason or in consequence of my being a 
commissioner under the said Act; ex- 
cepting only such matters or things as 
all persons, taking making and subscrib- 
ing the Oath and Declaration by the 
said Act first prescribed to be taken 
« made and subscribed, are thereby bound 
* to disclose.’ . 


And that the said last mentioned oath 
shall and may be taken and subscribed in 
any of his Majesty’s courts of Chancery, 
King’s-bench, Common Pleas or Exche- 
quer, in Dublin, and shall remain of record 
in the said court. 

(A. 12.) And it is hereby further 
enacted, That the said commissioners may 
from time to time make such regulations, 
to be binding on themselves for all pur- 
poses incident to the discharge of their 
office, as they shall think proper; and that, 
for effecting the purposes aforesaid, it shal] 
be lawful for the said commissioners, or a 
majority of them, to appoint a secretary, 
to be resident in Dublin; and that, for 
discharging the expence of the said com- 
mission, and paying the salary of the 
secretary of the same, the lords commis- 


land, shall issue, out of the consolidated 
fund of Ireland, the annual sum of 

to the secretary of the said commissioners, 
to be applied for the purposes of the said 
commission, as the said commissioners shall 
from time to time direct; and that such 
secretary shall, and he is hereby required, 
before he acts inthe execution of his office, 


alsotake and subscribe the following Oath ; 


‘IA. B do swear, That I will, accord- 
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‘by an Act of the 53rd year of the reign 
‘of his present Majesty, intituled, ‘ An Act 
‘ for the removal of the Civil and Military 
‘ Disqualifications, under which his Ma- 
‘jesty’s Roman Catholic subjects now 
‘labour ;’? and that I will not publish 
‘ disclose or make known to any person or 
‘ persons whomsoever, save as by the said 
‘ Act directed, any matter or thing what- 
‘ soever, which shall come tomy knowledge 
‘ by reason of the said office, excepting only 
‘such matters or things as all persons tak- 
‘ing making and subscribing the Oath and 
‘ Declaration by the said Act first pre- 
‘scribed to be taken made and subscribed, 
‘ are thereby bound to disclose.’ 


And that the said last mentioned oath 
shall and may be taken and subscribed by 
the said secretary, before two or more of 
the said commissioners, who are hereby 
authorised and empowered to administer 
the same. 

(A. 13.) And it is hereby further 
enacted, That the said secretary shall be 
removable at the pleasure of the said com- 
missioners, or the major part of them ; 
and that on every appointment of a new 
secretary, the same shall be notified by 
the said commissioners to the chief secre- 
tary of the lord lieutenant of Ireland. 

(A. 14.) And be it further enacted, 
That from and after the passing of this 
Act, every person in holy orders, pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion, who 
shall at anytime be nominated elected or 
appointed, according to the usages of the 
Roman Catholic church, to exercise or 
discharge any episcopal duties or functions 
in Ireland, shall, before he assumes the 
exercise of any such episcopal duties or func- 
tions, give notice of such his nomination 


¢ | election or appointment, by writing under 
sioners of his Majesty’s Treasury in Ire- ' 


his hand, to the secretary of the said com- 
missioners, who shall forthwith give infor- 
mation thereof to the said commissioners ; 
and the said commissioners shall, within 


| six weeks after receiving such informa- 


tion, transmit the same, by writing under 
their respective hands and seals, to the 


| chief secretary of the lord lieutenant of 
| Ireland, and shall at the same time certify 
to take make and subscribe the Oath and | 
Declaration first hereinbefore prescribed to | 
be taken made and subscribed, and shall | 


* ing to the best of my skill and knowledge, | 


‘ faithfully exeeute and perform the office 
“of secretary to the commission appointed 


in form and manner following ; 


‘We do hereby certify and declare, 
‘That we do not know or believe any 
‘thing which tends toimpeach the loyalty 


‘ or peaceable conduct of : 
Unless the said commissioners, or the 


| major part of them, shall deem the person, 


of whose nomination election or appoint- 
6 
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ment they shall have been so informed as 
aforesaid, to be a person disloyal and dis- 
affected to his Majesty his heirs and suc- 
cessors, or not of a peaceable conduct ; in 
which case they shall refuse to grant the 
said certificate. 

(A. 15.) And be it further enacted, That 
no such person as aforesaid in whose favour 
the said commissioners shall so have re- 
fused to certify in manner and form afore- 
said, shall be capable of exercising any 
episcopal duties or functions whatsoever, 
within the United Kingdom; and that if 
any such person shall, nevertheless, as- 
sume and exercise any episcopal duties or 
functions whatsoever, within the United 
Kingdom, such person shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor; and, upon conviction 
thereof, shall be liable to be sent out of 
the kingdom, in manner as hereinbefore 
‘directed. 

(A. 16.) Provided always, and it is 
hereby further enacted, That the said 
commissioners, so refusing to certify in 
favour of any such person as aforesaid, 
shall not, nor-shall any one of them, on 
account of such refusal, or by reason 
thereof, be subject or liable to any action 
for damages, or any other legal proceed- 
ing whatsoever. 


B. 


(B. 1.) And whereas it is fit and reason- 
able that his Majesty his heirs and suc- 
cessors, should be satisfied that no inter- 
course takes place between any of the 
subjects of this realm and a foreign power, 
which can in any degree tend to withdraw 
any of his Majesty’s subjects from the al- 
legiance which they owe to his Majesty’s 
sacred person and government, or to inter- 
fere with the temporal or civil rights or 
duties of any of his Majesty’s subjects: 
and whereas the laws made in former 
times, prohibiting all intercourse between 
the subjects of this realm and the See of 
Rome, areof extreme and undistinguishing 
rigour and severity; be it therefore en- 
acted, That the commissioners appointed 
and to be appointed at any time hereafter 
under this Act, as herein-before specified, 
for Great Britain and Ireland respectively, 
with the addition, in the said commission, 
in Great Britain, of-the lord high chan- 
celloror lord keeper or first commissioner 
of the great seal for the time being, and 
of one of his Majesty’s principal secreta- 
riés of state (being a Protestant) or of such 
one other member of his Majesty’s most 
honourable:privy council in Great Britain 
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(being a Protestant) as his Majesty his 
heirs and successors shall think fit from 
time to time to appoint: and with the ad- 
dition, in the said commission, in Ire- 
land, of the lord high chancellor, lord 
keeper or first commissioner of the great 
seal of Ireland for the time being, and 
of the chief secretary to the lord lieute- 
nant or lord deputy, or other chief go- 
vernor, or governors of Ireland (being a 
Protestant) or of such one other member 
of the privy council of Ireland (being a 
Protestant) as the Jord lieutenant or Jord 
deputy, or other chief governor or go- 
vernors may think fit from time to time 
to appoint; and with the further addition, 
in the said commission, in Great Britain, 
of such person in holy orders, professing 
the Roman Catholic religion, as shall be in 
the exercise of episcopal functions among 
Roman Catholics in London; and with 
the further addition, in the said commis- 
sion, in Ireland, of the titular Roman Ca- 
tholic archbishops of Armagh and Dub- 
lin for the time being, shall be and they 
are hereby appointed commissioners under 
this Act, for the purpose hereinafter ex- 
pressed. 

(B. 2.) And it is hereby further en- 
acted, That the said person so exercising 
episcopal functions, among Roman Ca- 
tholics in London, and the said titular 
archbishops, shall, and they are hereby 
required, before they shall respectively 
take upon themselves the execution of the 
duties hereby vested in them, take and 
subscribe, before two or more of the com- 
missioners already hereinbefore appointed 
(who are hereby authorized and em- 
powered to administer the same) the fol- 
lowing Oath; 

‘I A. B. do swear, That I will, with- 
* out favour or affection, hatred or malice, 
‘ faithfully and impartially, and according 
‘to the best of my judgment and discre- 
‘ tion, execute and perform the duties of a 
* commissioner, vested in me under and by 
‘ virtue of an Act, made in the 53rd year 
‘ of the reign of his Majesty king George 
‘the $d, intituled, ¢ An Act for the re- 
‘ moval of the Civil and Military Disqua- 
‘ lifications,- under which his Majesty’s 
‘Roman Catholic subjects new labour ;’ 
« and that I will not, directly or indirectly, 
‘ publish disclose or make known, to any 
‘one, any matter or thing whatsoever, 
‘which shall come to my knowledge by 
‘ reason or in consequence of my ‘being a 
‘commissioner under the said Act; ex- 
‘ cepting only such matters and things as 
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‘all persons, taking making and subscrib- 
‘ing the Oath and Declaration by the 
« said Act first prescribed to be taken made 
‘ and subscribed, are thereby bound to dis- 
« close.’ 


And that the said Protestant commis- 
sioners shall in like manner take and sub- 
scribe, before any two of the said com- 
missioners already hereinbefore appointed 
(who are hereby authorized and em- 
powered to administer the same) the fol- 
lowing Oath; 


«1 A. B. do swear, That I will, without 
‘favour or affection, hatred or malice, 
‘ faithfully and impartially, and according 
‘to the best of my judgment and discre- 
‘ tion, execute and perform the duties of a 
‘commissioner, vested in me under and 
‘by virtue of an Act, made in the 53d 
‘year of the reign of his Majesty king 
« George the third, intituled, ¢ An Act for 
‘the removal of the Civil and Military 
‘ Disqualifications, under which his Ma- 
« jesty’s Roman Catholic subjects now la- 
‘bour;’ and that I will not, directly or 
‘indirectly, publish disclose or make 
‘ known, tv any one, any matter or thing 
‘ whatsoever, which shall come to my 
‘ knowledge by reason or in consequence 
«of my being a commissioner under the 
‘said Act, excepting only such matters or 
«things as, by my oath and duty of a 
« privy counsellor, I am bound to disclose.’ 


(B. 3.) And it is hereby further en- 
acted, That the secretaries respectively 
appointed by the commissioners first here- 
inbefore appointed in Great Britain and 
Ireland respectively, shall likewise be the 
secretaries of the last-mentioned com- 
missions in Great Britain and Ireland re- 
spectively. 

(B. 4.) And it is hereby further en- 
acted, That three of the commissioners of 
each of the said last-mentioned commis- 
sions in Great Britain and Ireland respec- 
tively, shall form a quorum of such com- 
missioners, and shall be competent to 
transact all the business of such commission: 
proyided always, that one of the Protes- 





tant members of each of the said commis- 
sions shall be one of each of the said. 
quorums; and that due notice of every | 
meeting shall have been given by each_ 
secretary to each and every member | 
of each of the said commissions respec- | 
tively. 

-(B. 5.) And it is hereby further en- | 
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subjects of his Majesty his heirs or suc- 
cessors, shall, at any time after the passing 
of this Act, receive any bull, dispensation, 
or other instrument, from the See of Rome, 
or from any person or body whatsoever in 
foreign parts, acting under the authority 
of the said See, the person or persons so 
receiving the same, shall, if he or they 
be. resident in Great Britain, within six 
weeks after his or their receiving the 
same, deliver or cause to be delivered to 
the secretary of the said commissioners in 
Great Britain, to be by him forthwith 
transmitted or communicated to the said 
commissioners, a full and perfect copy of 
the said instrument, signed with his name 
in his own handwriting ; and, if resident in 
Treland, shall, within the like space of six 
weeks after receiving such bull, dispensa- 
tion, or other instrument as aforesaid, de- 
liver or cause to be delivered a full and 
perfect copy thereof, signed with his name, 
in his own handwriting, to the secretary 
of the said commissioners in Ireland, to be 
by him forthwith transmitted or commu- 
nicated to the said commissioners. 

(B. 6.) Provided always,.and it is here- 
by further enacted, That if the person or 
persons so receiving such bull, dispensa- 
tion, or other iostrument.as aforesaid, shall 
deliver or cause to be delivered to the se- 
cretary of the said commission in Great 
Britain or Ireland, within the time herein- 
before prescribed, a writing under his 
hand, certifying the fact of his having re- 
ceived such bull, dispensation, or other in- 
strument as aforesaid, and shall accompany 
the said certificate with the following 
Oath, 


‘I A. B. do swear, that the instru- 
‘ment [describing the instrument as the 
‘ case may be] which 'I hereby acknow- 
‘ledge to have received from the See of 
‘ Rome [or, from such or such body or per- 
‘son, as the case may be] under the au- 
‘ thority of the said See, does relate wholly 
« and exclusively to spiritual concerns ; and 
* that it does not contain or refer to any 
* matter or thing which does orcan directly 
‘ or indirectly affect or interfere with the 
‘duty and allegiance which I owe to bis 
« Majesty’s sacred person and government, 
‘ or with the temporal, civil or social rights, 
‘ properties or duties of any other of his 
‘ Majesty’s subjects. So help me God.’ 


Which oath it shall and may be lawful 
for the said person to take and subscribe, 
either before the said commissioners, in 


acted, That so often aa any subject or | Great Britain or Ireland respectively, or 


(VOL. XXVI. ) | 
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before such quorum thereof as aforesaid, 
who are hereby authorised and empowered 
to administer the same; or in any of the 
courts hereinbefore mentioned ; then and 
in every such case it shall be lawful for 
the said commissioners, in Great Britain 
or Ireland respectively, or for such quorum 
thereof as aforesaid, in the exercise of 
their judgment and discretion, to admit 
and receive such certificate, accompanied 
with such oath, in lieu and stead of the full 
and perfect copy of the bull, dispensation, 
or other instrument hereby required. 
(B.7.) And it is hereby further enact- 
ed, That any such person or persons, as 
aforesaid, in Great Britain or Ireland re- 
spectively, who shall at any time after the 
passing of this Act, receive any such bull, 
dispensation, or other instrument as afore- 
said, and who shail duly deliver or cause 
to be delivered, a full and perfect copy 
thereof as hereinbefore directed, or who 
shall deliver or cause to be delivered such 
certificate of the receipt thereof, accom. 
panied by such oath as is heréinbefore 
prescribed, and whose said certificate and 
oath shall be* admitted and received by 
the said commissioners in Great Britain or 
Ireland respectively, or by such quorum 
thereof as aforesaid, in lieu and stead of 
such perfect copy as aforesaj#y shall be 






free and exempt from all paigiiand penal- 
ties whatsoever, to which "Ne or they 
would, upon conviction, be liable by any 


laws now existing in Great Britain or Ire- 
land respectively, against the receiving 
and publishing bulls, dispensations, or 
other instruments from the See of Rome, 
or from any authority or pretended autho- 
rity under the said See: butthat any sach 
person or persons so receiving such bull, 
dispensation, or other instrument as afore- 
said, and not so duly delivering or caus- 
ing to be delivered, as aforesaid, either 
such full and perfect copy thereof, or such 
certificate of the receipt thereof, accom- 
panied by such oath as is hereinbefore 
net shall, upon conviction thereof, 

e deemed guilty of a high misdemeanor ; 
and shall, in liew of all pains and penalties 
whatsoever, to which he or they would be 
liable, by any laws now existing in Great 
Britain or Ireland respectively, against the 
receiving and publishing, bulls, dispensa- 
tions, or other instruments from the See of 
Rome, or from any authority or pretended 
authority under the said See, be liable to 
~ be sent out of the kingdom, in the manner 
as hereinbefore directed. 
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And be it further enacted, That the com- 
missioners first hereinbefore appointed, fos 
Great Britain, and Ireland respectively, 
shall meet and appoint their respective se- 
cretaries, and give notice of such appoint- 
ments to one of his Majesty’s principal 
secretaries of state in Great Britain, and to 
the chief secretary of the lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, respectively within 
after the passing of this Act; and that all 
and singular the enactments and provi- 
sions of this Act (other than those which 
relate to the appointment of the said first 
named commissioners in Great Britain and 
Ireland respectively) shall take effect, and 
be of full force and validity, immediately 
from and after the time at which the said 
first named commissioners, in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland respectively, shall have 
so met, and so made and notified the ape 
pointments of their respective secretaries 
as aforesaid. 


In the Clause of the Bill, which excepts 
from the number of offices generally open- 
ed to the Roman Catholics, the office of 
Lord High Chancellor, Lord Keeper, or 
First Commissioner of the Great Seal of 
Great Britain, and that of Lord Lieute- 
nant, Lord Deputy, or other Chief Gover- 
nor or Governors of Ireland; it will be 
proposed to add, to these exceptions, that 
of Lord High Chancellor, Lord Keeper, or 
First Commissioner of the Great Seal in 
Ireland; and that of Commander in Chief 
in Great Britain. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 12. 


MancuestTer Justicks’ Bitt.] A cone 
versation took place on the Manchester 
Justices’ Bill, upon which lord Stanley, 
col.,Cawthorne, Mr. Wilbraham Bootle, - 
sir Robert Heron, and other members, 
made some observations. 

Sir Samuel Romilly was against the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, inasmuch as it went to 
introduce stipendiary magistrates in the 
place of that respectable class of magis- 
trates, who in this county discharged the 
functions of magistracy gratuitously. - It 
had been said, that it was not the custom 
in the duchy of Lancaster to appoint any 
man in trade a magistrate, and that there 
were but few wealthy men in Manchester 
not engaged in trade. If there was no- 
thing but this custom which could be ad- 
6 
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vanced in favour of the measure, he 
thought that it would be better to break 
through it, and introduce into the com- 
mission some of the respectable gentlemen 
engaged in trade and manufactures. 

_ Mr. Bathurst said, that the reason of the 
rule was, that as a great part of the busi- 
ness of the magistrates in Manchester con- 
sisted in settling the disputes of masters 
and their workmen, a magistrate who was 
himself concerned in manufacture, might 
be suspected by some persons of having a 
bias one way, and of not being so impar- 
tial as could be wished. He had no ob- 
jection, however, to introduce into the 
commission of the peace for Manchester, 
wealthy and respectable persons engaged 
in trade, but not in manufactures. He had 
already made the offer if any such gentle- 
men would pledge tiiemselves to be act- 
ing magistrates, The business, however, 
of the sessions at Manchester was very 
heavy, and the few country gentlemen in 
the neighbourhood who were magistrates, 
refused to act unless some more assist- 
ance was procured for them. Although 
he highly approved of the principle of 
preferring the services of independent 
gentlemen acting gratuitously to paid ma- 
gistrates, yet there were some cases in 
which it could not be adopted. He con- 
ceived the case of Manchester to be an 
exception, and that the present Bill was 
necessary, 

The House then divided: For the Bill, 

47: Against it, 23: Majority, 24. 


Erection Bits. | Mr. Williams Wynn 
presented a Bill for amending and render- 
ing more effectual the laws for the trials 
of controverted elections, and returns of 
members to serve in parliament; also, 
a Bill for the more regular conveyance of 
writs for the election of members to serve 
‘in parliament; and the same were read a 
first time, and ordered to be read a second 
time to-morrow. 


Leatuer Tax.] Lord Althorpe rose 
with a desire to put a question to the hon. 
memher, whose motion for the considera- 
tion of the report from the Committee on 
the Leather Tax, stood originally for this 
night: seeing now that the motion was 
altered for Tuesday, the 18th of May, 
his lordship wished to be informed, if it 
was the hon, member’s intention to bring 
forward his motion certainly, on that 
night. 

Mr. Benson expressed bis obligation to 
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his noble friend, for the opportunity he 
thus gave him of declaring to the House 
his full intention to bring the subject for- 
ward on Tuesday, the 18th of May. He 
stated it to have been his anxious desire to 
have discussed this important question on 
this night, but the Catholic question hav- 
ing twice interfered with his design of 
bringing his motion forward, he had now 
fixed upon Tuesday next, when his notice 
would take precedence of all orders. 


Patace Court—ProceEDINGs RESPECT- 
inc Mr. Crutcutey.] Mr. Brand, in 
pursuance of his notice, rose to submit a 
motion to the House on the Petition of a 
gentleman of the name of Crutchley, for- 
merly prothonotary of the Palace Court, 
He entered at length into a detail of the 
various complaints of Mr. Crutchley 
against Mr. Burton Morris, the judge of 
the court, the abstract of which was, that 
the latter gentleman, on receiving his ap- 
pointment from lord Aylesford, the lord 
steward, on the 25th of February, 1511, 
raised the fees of the court, which had not 
been regulated since the patent of its con- 
stitution was granted by Charles the first. 
By this innovation, Mr. Morris gained 
about 500/. per annum ; and in the whole 
the encrease of emolument to the various 
officers was about 2,000/. This alteration 
of the fundamental regulations of the court, 
however, did not please Mr. Crutchley, 
the prothonotary, who objected to exact 
the new demands, and the animosity be- 
tween the judge and this officer was aug- 
mented by a previous dispute respecting 
some fees received by Mr. Crutchley after 
the appointment of Mr. Morris, but pre- 
vious to the administration of the oaths. 
A variety of hostile proceedings followed ; 
—the Lord Steward and the knight mar 
shal, sir James Biand Burgess, met upon 
the subject, and the termination was the 
dismissal of Mr. Crutchley from his office. 
Under these circumstances, his Petition, 
after a series of charges of extortion against 
the judge, prayed that an enquiry might 
be instituted before a select commitiee, 
that the true state of the case might be ase 
certained, and relief afforded. Mr. Brand 
therefore moved for the appointment of 
such committee, 

Mr. Raine, argued with great warmth, 
that Mr. Burton Morris was as irrepruach- 
able and unassailable a character as any 
man in the kingdom: and that he was 
eagerly anxious that his conduct should 
be enquired into, The Petition now pre= 
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sented was stuffed full of slander: it 
charged the judge with extortion, and 
with corrupting his confidential clerk. 
But this was merely an ex parte state- 
ment. There was no parliamentary 
ground for the present motion. Mr, 
Crutchley, if injured, had another remedy, 
by scire factas or action at law. Mr. 
Morris was justified in what he had done 
by the example of no less men than lord 
Holt, lord chief baron Hale, and lord 
Hardwicke. Though he would readily 
allow that it would have been more deli- 
cate and discreet in him not to have al- 
tered the fees of his court where he was 
himself to be benefited, at the same time 
he insisted that he had acted with perfect 
justice and honour. 

Sir F. Flood said, the ‘Petition contained 
a heavy charge against a judge of the 
land: he did not believe that it was true ; 
still as it was admitted by the hon. advo- 
cate, that he had acted with some impru- 
dence, it would be better that the matter 
should go before a committee, that all 
might be cleared. In his own opinion, a 
judge could not alter the fees of his court, 
without an act of parliament. He had no 
doubt, however, that the learned judge 
had acted merely from error, and not from 
any desire of gain: still, in a matter of 
this importance, it was fit that the busi- 
ness should be properly investigated be- 
fore a commiitee. 

Mr. Wrottesley said, that on a former 
occasion, when this subject had been dis- 
cussed, he had opposed the committee ; 
but his reason for doing so was, that from 
the late period of the sessiun, and the hon. 
and learned judge against whom the pe- 
tition was presented being about to set off 
immediately on his circuit, it would have 
been impossible at that time for any in- 
vestigation to have taken place. Now, 
however, the case was otherwise, and as 
he was certain the hon. and learned judge 
was desirous that every part of his conduct 
on the occasion complained of should be 
fully examined into, he would vote for the 
committee. 

Mr. Wynn said, he really could not say 
whether the court of King’s-bench could 
Jegally take cognizance of this matter 
under a scire facias: if it could not, the 
House, being in such cases the dernier 
resort to which the subject could appeal, 
ought to interfere, from the jealous eye 
with which it should always view the pro- 
ceedings of courts of justice, where they 
were charged with acting contrary to the 
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the established law of the land. He 
should therefore vote for the commitiee. 

Mr. Brand said, notwithstanding the 
objection of the hon. and learned gentle- 


-man (Mr. Raine,) that the judge could not’ 


create fees, yet there were many cases in 
which it had been determined, that the 
judge might limit fees, though he could 
not create them; as such, he thought 
sufficient parliamentary grounds had been. 
laid, for the Petition being considered by 
a committee. 

Mr. Stephen said, he bad listened atten- 
tively to all that had been urged on both 
sides of the subject; and from what he 
had heard (for he was a perfect stranger 
to both the petitioner and the party com- 
plained of ) he thought no ground had 
been Jaid for a committee. It was his 
opinion, that for their own convenience, 
and the dignity of the House, they should 
not lose their time in inquiries into the 
petty disputes between a court and its 
officers: they might as weil be desired to 
interfere between the constable of the 
night and the watchmen of a parish. 

Mr. Preston said it was well known, that 
fees to be taken in a court of law could 
not legally be fixed and levied on the 
subject by any other power than an act 
of parliament, or long established custom. 
If this had been done in the present case, 
as alleged in the Petition, and the peti- 
tioner bad been suspended for resisting it, 
it did not appear to bim that the petitioner 
could obtain redress from any other quar 
ter than from that House,.and he was, 
therefore, in favour of the committee. 

Mr. Lockhart said, he did not know how 
the law could in this case give effectual 
relief, for though it might afford it to the 
individual, it could not grant it to the 
public at large, who were to be burdened 
by those additional fees. ‘This judge had, 
at the time he made this increase in the 
fees of the court, and still has, a jurisdic- 
tion over a million of people; so that a 
dispute between him and his officers bore 
no comparison with that of the constable 
of the night, and the watchmen of 4 
parish, as had been observed by an hon. 
and learned gentleman. It was not on 
account of any thing that had passed pre: 
vious to this rule, that this officer had been 
suspended. This he averred on his own 
knowledge. The true question was, whe+ 
ther he had been suspended on account of 
resisting those fees as illegal. Imme- 


diately after this resistance, new accusa+ 
tions were made, but not old ones. These 
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new charges were brought against him 
very suddenly, without allowing him time 
to defend himself; and on two of these he 
was suspended. 

Mr. Milnes said a few words in favour 
of the committee. 

A division took place: For the Com- 
mittee 16; Againstit2. There not being 
forty members present, the House ad- 
journed, and the motion was consequently 
lost. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thursday, May 13. 


Petitions For PRoMULGATING THE 
Curistian Revicion 1n Inpia.] The Earl 
of Derby presented a Petition from the in- 
habitants of Warrington, praying that pro- 
vision might be made, in the renewal of 
the East India Charter, for the propagation 
of Christian Knowledge in India.—Ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Lord Erskine informed their lordships, 
that he held in bis hand four Petitions, of 
which the object was to extend the bless- 
ings of Christian knowledge in} India. He 
should read to their lordships one of these 
Petitions, which was expressed in that 
proper manner which entitled it to their 
particular attention. His lordship pro- 
ceeded to read the whole of the Petition, 
which was one from the friends of the mis- 
sionaries in London, praying, that their 
lordships would advert to a Resolution of 
the House of Commons, in 1793, recom- 
mending the speedy introduction of Chris- 
tian knowledge in India; and the Pe- 
tition concluded, by expressing an earnest 
wish, that in their lordships’ regulations 
respecting India, some provision might he 
made for this purpose, consistent with pru- 
dence and safety. The noble lord ob- 
served, the other Petitions he had to pre- 
sent were of a similar nature, and he took 
that opportunity of saying, although others 
in.this and the other House of Parliament 
had refrained from mentioning, whether 
they would or would not support the 
prayer of similar Petitions, he had no 
hesitation in declaring, as far as a peer 
could pledge himself to any particular 
course before the subject came under dis- 
cussion, when, from conviction, he might 
fairly alter his opinion, that he should 
give his support to the prayer of these Pe- 
titions. It was, he thought, the duty of 
every man enjoying the knowledge and 
blessings of Christianity, to exert himself 
in extending the same to the uttermost 
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corner of the earth. We ought to recol- 
lect that the land in which we lived hae 
long enjoyed a series of prosperity and 
happiness, when compared to those coun- 
tries where darkness and superstition had 
clouded the aspect of human affairs. 
At the same time, his lordship desired 
it might not be understood, that he 
meant to recommend an unqualified at-° 
tempt at the introduction of Christi- 
anity, but as far as it was expressed in 
this Petition, he coincided in the wish, 
that every means should be used for pro- 
pagating the knowledge of the Bible, con- 
sistently with prudence and safety to our 
eastern possessions. The noble and 
learned lord then presented a Petition 
from Bath, another from Liskard, in Corn- 
wall, and a fourth from certain parishes in 
the county of Somerset. 

Earl Grey presented a similar Petition 
from the inhabitants of Sunderland, Bishop 
Wearmouth, and Monkwearmouth, in the 
county of Durham. The noble earl, in 
speaking his sentiments at this time, which 
he should have an opportunity of more 
fully explaining at a future period, should 
only observe, that he thought every man 
must support the principle of the prayer 
of the Petition. ‘The only consideration 
in his mind was, how the object so desirable 
was to be accomplished. As far as truth 
could be set forth, for the purpose of dis- 
pelling those clouds of superstition which 
had long darkened the minds of the Indians, 
he wished that no means should be want- 
ing for the purpose of throwing light upon 
the minds of those unenlightened people ; 
but if it were meant that government 
should interfere and force this system 
upon them, or that such should be the un- 
restricted intercourse of all missionaries, 
that they should not come under the con- 
troul of the government of that empire, or 
that they could not, under circumstances, 
be even removed from the country, the de- 
sired effect would not, he was certain, be 
produced, and if such a mode were to be 
proposed, it would not receive his sanction 
or support. The Petitions were ordered 
to lie on the table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, May 13. 


Duties on Martinique, &c. Sucars.] 
On the motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the House went into a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, to consider of 
the duties on Sugar, the produce of the 
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Islands of Martinique and Guadaloupe and 
their dependencies. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
the object of the Resolution, which he had 
to propose, was to obtain a sufficient sup- 
ply for the sugar-market of this country. 
He was given to understand, that the stock 
of sugars from our own colonies was very 
nearly exhausted, while there was no im- 
mediate prospect of supply; and this 
would produce avery inconvenient rise in 
the price of the article, unless the sugars 
of Martinique and Guadaloupe were per- 
mitted to supply the deficiency, and enter 
into the consumption of this country. 
For the protection of our own West India 
planters, however, he meant that this 
should be only a temporary expedient. 
He concluded by moving, “ that it is the 
opinion of this Committee, That Musco- 
vado sugar, the growth or production of 
Martinique and Guadaloupe and their de- 
pendencies, imported into Great Britain 
previous to the 12th of May 1813, be ad- 
mitted to entry for home consumption on 
payment of the duty of 5s. per cwt. above 
the duty payable on British plantation 
sugar, until the average price of Musco- 
vado sugar of the British plantations, as 
published in The London Gazette for four 
weeks successively, shall be less than 53s. 
per cwt., exclusive of the duties payable 
thereon. 2. That clayed sugar, the 
growth or production of Martinique and 
Guadaloupe and their dependencies, im- 
ported into Great Britain previous to the 
12th of May 1813, be admitted to entry 
for home consumption on payment of the 
duty of 12s. 6d. per cwt. above the duty 
payable on British plantation clayed sugar, 
until the average price of Muscovado 
sugar; of the British plantations, as pub- 
lished in The London Gazette for four 
weeks successively, shall be less than 53s. 
per cwt., exclusive of the duties payable 
thereon,” 

Mr. Ellis said, that as this was intended 
to be only a temporary expedient, he 
should not oppose it ; but were it proposed 
as a permanent regulation, he should con- 
sider it as a breach of faith with our own 
West India planters. As to the small 


amount of Br:tish plantation sugar now in 


hand, it bad arisen not from any failure in 
the produce of our colonies, but from the 
delay in the conveyance of that produce, 
which had arisen from the arrangements 
. of the Admiralty in respect of convoys. 
Mr. Marryat was unfriendly to the im- 
position of any additional duty on the 
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foreign sugars, which, in that case, would 
be worth more for exportation than for 
home consumption, and therefore were not 
likely to come into the home market at all, 

Mr. Baring approved of the resolution, 
because the country stood in that situa- 
tion that it had not more than a fortnight’s 
supply of our own colonial sugars. The 
planters of Martinique and Guadaloupe 
laboured under great hardships, for the 
French government had discouraged the 
importation into France of the sugars of 
those islands, doubtless with a view to dis- 
gust them with our ascendancy. 

Mr. Barham was not unfavourable to 
the measure, because, though the present 
deficiency in the supply of sugar might 
give high prices to a few foreign planters 
and merchants, yet too great a rise of price 
was always ultimately injurious to the 
growers. The West India planters had 
been represented as a wealthy set of men, 
and possessed of great influence with the 
minister of the day; on the contrary, he 
thought they had been oppressed on every 
occasion, and by almost every body; and 
as to their wealth, the greater part of 
them had, within the last ten years, been 
reduced to a state of absolute ruin. 

Mr. W. Dundas wished to state, on the 
subject of West India convoys, that they 
had been regulated by the Admiralty ac- 
cording to the wishes of the merchants 
themselves; and that there had not been 
the usual number of running ships, from 
the danger of falling into the hands of the 
American schooners. 

The Resolutions were then agreed to, 
and the Report ordered to be received to- 
morrow. 


PETITIONS FOR PROMULGATING THE 
Curistian Retigion in Inpia.] Lord 
Milton presented a Petition from the 
town of Leeds, and from 23 other places, 
praying, that in the event of the charter 
of the East India Company being renewed, 
provision might be made for permitting 
missionaries to go to that country for the 
purpose of converting the natives to 
Christianity. The noble lord took this 
opportunity of observing, that the subject 
tu which these Petitions referred was one 
of very considerable importance, and ought 
to be weighed with due deliberation. It 
was a matter of sincere satisfaction to all 
benevolent hearts to perceive the ascen- 
dancy which the true principles of the 
Christian religion had obtained over the 
minds of the greater part of the population 
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of this country, an ascendancy of which 
there could be no stronger proof than the 
desire which had been universally mani- 
fested, to extend to the natives of India 
those blessings which they themselves en- 
joyed. In carrying these wishes into ef- 
fect, however, great care and circumspec- 
tion was required. It should be recollected 
that an indiscreet zeal might be attended 
with the worst consequences, and that the 
adoption of any course which might prove 
disgusting or offensive to the native In- 
dians, might lead to the ultimate over- 
throw of the British possessions in India. 
The House, he trusted, therefore, when the 
topic came before them, would legislate 
with that degree of caution and prudence 
which the interests of this country and 
the prosperity of our Indian government 
required. 

The Petitions were then brought up, 
and ordered to lie on the table. 


Fees oF Assize Bitt.] Mr. Davies 
Giddy, after directing the attention of the 
House to the hardships often experienced 
by persons tried for various offences 
throughout England, in consequence of 
the imposition of severe fees, even after 
their innocence had been made manifest, 
moved, “ That leave be given to bring in 
a Bill for procuring returns of all persons 
committed for trial, and of all persons con- 
victed, in England and Wales ; and for 
taking away or regulating the fees of 
clerks of assize and clerks of the peace in 
certain cases, and affording compensation 
during existing interests.’—Leave was 
accordingly granted. 


Roman Catuotic Crarms.] Mr. Ryder 
signified his intention to ‘enforce the Call 
of the House on Monday next most rigo- 
rously. His motive for this determination 
was a feeling of the necessity, be the fate 
of the Catholic Bill what it might, of 
shewing to the country that as full an at- 
tendance of members had been procured 
as circumstances would admit, during the 
discussion of its merits. 

Sir J, C. Hippisley, although he did not 
see a noble viscount (lord Castlereagh) 
in his place, rose for the purpose of 
moving for certain papers, to which he 
had alluded on a former night, to the 
production of which he understood, from 
a Conversation he had had with the noble 
lord that morning, he would have no ob- 
jection. He had also intimated his inten- 
tion to move for those papers to the right 
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hon. gentleman the member for Dublin 
(Mr. Grattan), who had likewise declared, 
that he had. no objection to their being 
laid before the House, It was his wish 
to have had those documents produced 
through the medium of the Select Com- 
mittee, for the appointment of which he 
had so ineffectually contended on Tuesday 
night, and, in his labours to obtain which,’ 
he was successfully repelled by the elo- 
quence and ability of a right hon. gentle- 
man, he did not then see in his place 
(Mr. Canning). His devotion to the Ca- 
tholic cause, he believed, was equal to 
that of the right hon. gentleman; they 
were, in fact, pursuing the same end, but 
by different means. The hon. baronet 
then began to move for copies and ex- 
tracts of letters from sir Charles Stewart, 
dated Lisbon, and relating to the provi- 
sions made by the Portuguese govern- 
ment to prevent the encroachments of the 
See of Rome; also, copies of the resolu- 
tions of the bishops in Ireland, and certain 
other papers, when he was interrupted by 
lord Castlereagh, who had just entered the 
House, and who said, he was not aware 
that the hon, baronet had given notice of 
this motion.—Sir John Hippisley said, he 
thought he had fully stated the object of 
his motion to the noble lord, that morning, 
and understood that no objections existed 
to the production of the papers for which 
he wished to move. He apprehended he 
had been misunderstood by the noble lord, 
however, and begged therefore now to 
give notice, that he should, on Monday, 
move for the papers to which he had al- 
luded ; he begged, at the same time, to 
state, that he had no intention whatever 
of throwing the slightest obstacle in the 
way of the progress of the Bill then before 
the House. Having, however, exerted 
himself to procure a committee, without 
effect, he did not think he should be doing 
his duty, if he did not endeavour, by some 
other means, to procure that information 
which he was so desirous the House should 
possess. He certainly did not intend to 
oppose the second reading of the Bill, 
but he was equally determined not to 
support it. It was his intention, in the 
committee, to endeavour to amend the 
Bill, in such a manner as to render it less 
objectionable than it was at present; and 
it was also his intention to oppose the 
clauses introdaced by the right hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Canning), which he could 
not help pronouncing inconsistent with 
the opinions which that right hon. gen- 
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tleman had delivered upon former oc- 
casions. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he had no 

objection, generally, to the motion of the 
hon. baronet ; yet, as the papers for 
which he was desirous might be of a very 
voluminous description, he was anxious 
fully to understand the object of- his mo- 
tion, before he gave his concurrence. 
. Sir J. C. Hippisley assured the noble 
lord, that the papers for which he should 
move, were by no means of an extensive 
bulk, and merely related to the measures 
which had been taken to prevent the en- 
croachments of the See of Rome. 


Roman Catuotic Rewer Bit.) Mr. 
Grattan moved, That the order of the 
day, for the second reading of the Bill 
to provide fer the removal of the Civil and 
Military Disqualifications under which his 
Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects now 
labour, be now read ; and the same being 
read: the right hon. gentleman next 
moved, that the Bill be now read a second 
time. 

Dr. Duigenan rose. This was a Bill, he 
said, which, far froni being what it pur- 
ported to be, a Bill for relieving the Roman 
Catholics, was, in fact and in truth, a Bill 
for the restoration of the Roman Catholic 
religion and the supremacy of the Pope 
in these realms. A Petition had been 
presented by the right hon. mover and 
was laid upon the table, calling itself the 
Petition of the Protestants of Ireland, 
prayed the unconditional repeal of all laws 
affecting the Roman Catholics, That-Pe- 
tition could not with truth be called the 
Petition of the Protestants of Ireland. 
He had read the whole of it, and the names 
subscribed did not altogether amount to 
4,000, of which the name of the right 
hon. mover of the Bill (Mr. Grattan) was 
the third or fourth, while there were 
Petitions signed by upwards of 100,000 
Protestants of Ireland against the Bill. 
The names, whatever boast might be 
made of their length, were not more 
trifling in number, than, with a very few 
exceptions, they were in respectability. 
It was not the Petition of the Protestants 
of Ireland. He looked over it with some 
attention, and found upon calculation that 
it did not contain more than 300 names 
of any note. . The rest was a collection of 


obscure signatures, unknown to any per- 
son but themselves and their associates, of 
revolutionary characters, who had long 
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unfortunately escaped from execution ; 
men amongst whom he regretted and was 
ashamed to observe the very few respecta- 
ble persons who signed the Petition. This 
Bill had neither more nor less in view 
than the scheme pursued by James the 2d, 
when he was ambitious of introducing the 
Roman Catholic religion into England. It 
was supported, too, by the very same ar- 
guments of general conciliation, while in 
fact, from the principles of the Catholics, 
conciliation was impossible. Before he sat 
down, he would demonstrate, that the con- 
ciliation which’ the Bill was expected to 
produce, must forever continue imprac- 
ticable ; that it must continue impractica- 
ble from the principles professed at pre- 
sent, and always maintained by the Ca- 
tholics themselves. In the pursuit of a 
scheme not at all differing from that now 
in contemplation, James the 2d lost his 
crown. His Protestant subjects were 
then convinced that it would be ruinous to 
the constitution ; andif, from a conviction 
of the injustice of such a scheme, they de- 
prived him of his crown, how could the 
scheme be now a just one? If, by the pass- 
ing of this Bill, it was declared a just one, 
the House should seriously consider how 
such a declaration would militate against 
the present succession, and subvert at once 
all the principles of the Revolution. If 
James was unjustly dethroned, the person 
who succeeded him was unjustly crowned ; 
and what then became of his present Ma- 
jesty’s title? The tenets of the Catholics 
to which he alluded, and which in his mind 
rendered conciliation with the Catholics 
impossible, seemed to be very little under- 
stood by a great part of the House. The 
hostility of those tenets to all friendly con- 
nection with Protestants, he should shew 
to exist. They were unchangeable and 
constant, and could not be abated, mollified, 
relaxed, or altered. They inculcated ‘the 
doctrine, that heretics were to be exter- 
minated by all possible means in the power 
of Catholics; and it was only from im- 
potence that such tenets were not carried 
into effect. Their impotence was the only 
security that Protestants had. They vene- 
rated the denunciation like the Holy 
Scripture: with them it was immutable 
and fixed. Those tenets, whatever others 
might pretend in argument, were as un- 
changeable as the Roman Catholic church 
itself, and he would offer sufficient proof 
of their unchangeableness. Roman Ca- 
tholics held the church to be infallible. 





laboured for the ruin of their country, and 


The church held that the decrees of 
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councils were as binding upon conscience 
as the Scriptures—the tenets to which 
he alluded were to be found in those de- 
crees. The consequence was clear with- 
out any further reasoning. They not only 
held the decrees of councils to be binding, 
but the present professor of theology at 
Maynooth maintained and taught, that 
the decrees of the Pope, when not dissented 
from by the bishops, were as binding as 
the decrees of acouncil. They must re- 
sort to the councils to see what the nature 
of some of those decrees were, The first 
council of Lateran, which decreed that no 
faith was to be kept with heretics, was 
held in 1215. It also decreed that 
when any temporal lord or people de- 
nied the supremacy of the Pope, their 
subjects were to be absolved from their 
oath of allegiance, and other princes were 
commanded to conquer their territories 
and reign in their stead. It was said 
that these decuees were become obsolete 
from age. Christianity could not be ab- 


rogated by time, and those decrees were 
held to be as immovable. as Christianity 
itself —Gentlemen, before they laughed 
at these councils as antiquated, ought to 
consider that the Christian religion itself 
was considerably more antiquated; but 
he should be sorry that Christianity, be- 


cause it was much older, should be abo- 
lished by the comparatively modern An- 
ti-christ.. How could they call these de- 
Crees antiquated, which the Roman Ca- 
tholic professor at Maynooth held up at 
this day to the admiration of his students ? 
The professor at Maynooth maintained 
that the decisions of these councils were as 
binding as the Scriptures themselves. 
There was no reason to say, that those 
decrees were antiquated when the Roman 
Catholic divines themselves still maintain- 
[The learned doctor here read 
several passages from the decrees, parti- 
cularly marking those parts which went 
to absolve subjects from their allegiance 
to heretical sovereigns,—to excommuni- 
cate heretics,—to render them infamous, 
and to deprive them of all privileges of 
suing at law, of being witnesses, &c.] 
These, then, were the decrees which the 
Roman Catholics of this day declared to 
be unchanged and unchangeable: and 
yet it was proposed to pave the way for 
the Catholics to parliament and the bench ! 
It was true, indeed, that those decrees 
Were not now put.in execution, but this 
proceeded from the inability of the Ca- 
tholics soto do. It was utterly impossible 
( VOL. XXVI. ) 
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to bind people of this description to any 
security. The oath taken by all Roman 
Catholic bishops led to the same effect. 
It rendered conciliation impossible. They 
swore to promote, and even augment the 
authority of the Pope. Dr. Troy indeed 
said, that a part of this oath was withdrawn 
at the desire of the empress of Russia. 
He did not know whether such was the- 
case. ‘The assertion rested on the autho- 
rity of Dr. Troy. There was an oath also 
taken by every priest when he got a 
parish, in which he swore obedience to 
the See of Rome, and to the decrees of 
General Councils, and anathematized all 
heretics whom the church had anathema- 
tized. This was the doctrine of’ that 
church, out of which there was no salva- 
tion. No stronger oath of loyalty to the 
Pope than this could be devised by human 
ingenuity. They were sworn to prevent 
any encroachment on the regality of 
St. Peter, and to resist heretics, and perse~ 
cute them to the utmost of their power! 
Could gentlemen really believe that they 
would keep the oath prescribed them by 
this Bill, when they considered the nature 
of the oaths which they took in regard to 
their own church, out of the pale of which, 
according to the prominent doctrines of 
their religion, there was no salvation ? 
Let gentlemen compare the engagements 
of the Catholics to their own church, with 
the. oath required by the Bill,—that no 
disloyal person should be recommended 
for appointment to their vacant sees; and 
when they had made the comparison, they 
might judge what was the value of this 
security. Butsince objections were made 
to the oldness of the council of Lateran, 
he would give them a more modern in- 
stance. The council of Constance came 
next. It was held in about 200 vears 
after the former, and promulgated its 
dicta from 1414 to 1418. Its decrees were 
also maintained as binding by the same 
professor at Maynooth. This council de- 
clared John Huss and Jerome of Prague, 
heretics. They had the protection of the 
emperor Sigismund ; but it being decreed, 
that all oaths and promises to heretics 
were null and void, as tending to the pre- 
judice of the church, the protection of the 
emperor went for nothing. He had en- 
gaged for their safe conduct to and from, 
and at the council. This he stated, but 
the council soon silenced his scruples, by 
passing a decree, that any engagement 
with heretics was to be considered as null 
“ it if the keeping it should be pre- 
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jadicial to the interests of the church. 
The council of Bazil was the next, and its 
decrees were admitted as well as the rest. 
The decrees of the council of Trent, which 
sat from 1545 to 1563, confirmed the 
decrees of the former councils: and yet 
these two were strongly recommended in 
1809 by the Maynooth professor, ¢‘ cum 
‘ rationibus dogmatum.’ The consequence 
of the proceedings of the council of Con- 
stance confirmed by the latter, was, that 
John Huss and his companion, even in the 
presence of the emperor himself, whose 
protection they had, were burned, burned 
alive, and yet the professor at Maynooth 
took pains to preach obedience to the de- 
crees of these councils. This council of 
Trent was defended by professor Delahoy, 
asa‘ manuale doctrinz’ and ‘ compendium 
omnium precedentium conciliorum.”’ Here 
was a set of Christians to be put on a level 
with the Protestants—a set of men who 
were the notorious and unchangeable ene- 
mies of the Protestants, and who acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of a foreign poten- 
tate. They professed not to burn the 
heretics, for the church never shed blood, 
they only turned them over to the se- 
cular arm, which finished what the church 
had begun. These were the unchange- 
able decrees which the professor defended 
in the fullest manner. Here, then, was a 
sect demanding of parliament to admit 
them to all the privileges of Protestants in 
a Protestant country ;—a sect which still 
avowed and defended tenets and doctrines 
which must render them irreconcilable 
enemies to the Protestants, and which was, 
besides, subject to a foreign power. But 
if, as they said, these decrees of councils 
were as unchangeable and binding as the 
holy Scriptures, he again asked, by what 
oaths imposed by Protestants could these 
people be bound ? It was perfectly absurd 
to expect, that they should constitute any 
security whatever. There was an esta- 
blishment for which they annually voted 
the supplies by which it was maintained, 
while those connected with it, refused to 
take the Oath of Supremacy required by 
their own government, and acknowledged 
the supremacy of a foreign potentate. 
If all the Catholics asked were granted to- 
morrow, they would still refuse to take 
this oath. Why did they not take the 
Oath ofSupremacy? Iftheytookthat oath, 
there might, perhaps, be but little dif- 
ference in that House on the subject. But 
then it was argued in their favour, that 
even their refusal to take that oath proved, 
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that they had a regard to oaths imposed 
by Protestants; for nothing but such oaths 
had stood in the way of their attaining the 
object of their wishes. This, however, 
was easily explained. They made a dis 
tinction in their oaths. The Oath of Su- 
premacy, for instance, related to an article 
of faith ; and to take such an oath would 
be considered as an abjuration of their 
whole religion: in other matters they 
would take oaths without holding them- 
selves bound to fulfil the engagements 
thus contracted ; for other oaths, according 
to Dr. Troy, and all their other theolo- 
gians, were not binding, according. to the 
decrees of the church, which were un- 
changeable. He had already exposed 
the folly of supposing these decrees were 
abrogated, because they were ancient, or 
obsolete, as they had been called. They 
might as well say the law of our Saviour 
was obsolete: and no more attended to, as 
contend that because these decrees were 
old they were not considered binding. If 
these were held to be abrogated because 
twelve hundred vears had passed since 
they were issued, it might with equal 
reason be contended that the law of our 
Saviour was also abrogated, as that was so 
much older. They valued decrees ac- 
cording to their antiquity, and to forsake 
a point of ancient faith was esteemed a 
mortalsin. Their slavery to the Pope was 
an open, notorious, undeniable doctrine, 
for he had with his own hand extracted it 
from their books of theology. The Ca- 
tholic bishops were slaves to the Pope, as 
the Catholic clergy were to them, and in 
Catholic countries the lower classes were 
slaves to the clergy, while the Pope 
himself was the slave of Buonaparteé. 
Buonaparté had made him subservient to 
all his wishes. He had got him to crown 
him, and to declare that no foreign bishop 
should have power in his dominions. * Re- 
specting these, the language of Buonaparté 
was, “ that they had employed their spi- 
ritua! influence to injure him, and that it 
had been demonstrated to him, (the learn- 
ed doctor begged the House particularly 
to attend to this) that the exercise of such 
power as they had possessed in his domi- 
nions was inconsistent with the interests 
and independence of France, and the safety 
and dignity of his throne.’ This con- 
queror had declared, according to the 
Moniteur, sometime during the year 1809, 
‘hat it was unsafe to allow any foreign 
bishop to have influence in his dominions, 


for they had employed their spiritual 
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power to injure him, and he conceived 
that the spiritual superiority of a foreign 
prince was hurtful to the glory of France. 
This had been the opinion of Buonaparté ; 
he had refused to suffer foreign influence 
in France, and had obliged the Pope to 
reside there, and would not suffer him to 
stir out of his dominion. Was it consistent 
then that in a Protestant country the Pope 
should be allowed to have greater autho- 
rity than even in Catholic countries? In 
fact, the Pope was permitted to exercise a 
much higher authority over the Irish Ro- 
man Catholic clergy, than he was allowed 
to maintain over the clergy of France. 
Here, then, was a sect which would be 
satisfied with nothing short of placing the 
Pope on one side of the throne, and giving 
him a share in the government of the 
country ; and upon such a people, they 
were talking of conferring political power 
and aiming at conciliation, which was ut- 
terly impossible. They had a manual, 
indeed, which directed them not to tell 
lies, and enforced some other moral duties ; 
but that related only to the Roman Catho- 
lics themselves. To violate oaths imposed 
by heretics, when the good of their church 
required it, was with them neither a lie, 
nor breach of any moral duties. Such 
oaths, according to their doctrines, were 


absolute nullities. They thought that the 
Protestant religion ought not even to be 
tolerated. The learned doctor then pro- 
ceeded severely to censure the Bill, and 
asserted it was of more consequence to 
Buonaparté to get this Act passed than to 


obtain twenty continental decrees. By 
means of this Act he might be able to stir 
up a revolution in this country and accom- 
plish its ruin. This he could easily shew. 
Buonaparté named the Pope, the Pope the 
bishops over whom he had great power; 
the bishops named the clergy, with whom 
they could do what they pleased, and the 
clergy had boundless influence over the 
people ; and, in fact, might be said to go- 
vern. them. He now called upon the 
House to see what Buonaparté had done. 
He had not only got the nomination of 
the bishops into his own power, but he 
had prohibited the bishops from nominat- 
ing a single priest without the approbation 
of the prefect of the province. Yet while 
this was done in France, a Catholic coun- 
try, here all restrictions were to be re- 
moved, and Catholics were to be ad- 
mitted to the highest offices of the state. 
In England they were desirous to place 
the Pope on one side of the throne, and 
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make him as it were a partner in the go- 
vernment. A manual had been read to 
the House which forbade lying and swear- 
ing, but that was between Catholic and 
Catholic; he apprehended it extended not 
to their connexions with heretics. He 
wished the House to look what had been 
the conduct of those who were to be thus 
favoured here in other countries. They 
would not tolerate the Protestant religion 
where they had power. For proof of this 
they had only to look at the first article of 
the New Constitution of Spain, where it was 
enacted that the Catholic religion should 
be the religion of that country, and no 
other religion should be tolerated. .Ano- 
ther proof of this he had Jately met with 
in a work which he had read, wherein it 
was stated (this was a fair specimen of the 
feeling of his Holiness to a Protestant peo- 
ple) that Buonaparté had proposed to the 
Pope that all religions should be tolerated 
and freely exercised in France. What 
had been the answer of the Pope—of the 
present Pope? The proposition was vio- 
lently rejected, as being contrary to the 
canons of the Romish church, and as being 
likely to lead to the most shocking conse- 
quences. And for this his Holiness was 
highly praised in a work in three volumes, 
lately published by a Mr. Keating, or a 
Mr. Delahoy. The passage was to be 
found in the first volume, page 43. The 
right hon. gentleman who had amused the 
House so much on a former evening, had 
certainly displayed much wit and humour, 
but he (Dr. Duigenan) could not think this 
was a laughing matter, but on the contrary, 
the gravest and most important question 
that ever came before the House. To him 
it appeared a most serious question, affect- 
ing as it did the constitution of the coun- 
try, as it had been since the year 1558, 
the first year of Elizabeth, when the oath 
of supremacy was first enacted, which 
afterwards, in the 5th of Elizabeth, every 
man was obliged to take by law before he 
could sit in parliament. The right hon. 
gentleman had stated it to have been the 
intention of Mr. Pitt to do something in 
favour of the Catholics, but from Mr, Pitt’s 
own words, (which he quoted) it was clear 
he had no intention of admitting Catholics 
to places of trust and power. After this 
how the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Can- 
ning) could think the clauses be had pro- 
posed founded on any thing that Mr. Pitt 
would have countenanced, he (Dr. Duige- 
nan) did not know, He contended Mr. 
Pitt had never given such instructions to 
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lord Cornwallis representing the Catholics, 
as he had been stated to have given. He 
had himself heard Mr. Pitt deny having 
given such, and he (Dr. Duigenan) was 
satisfied he was too great a minister to do 
so, or think of placing known enemies to 
the state in places of trust and power. 
This was contrary to the whole conduct 
of his life, and such statements were pre- 
judicial to the character of that renowned 
statesman. Mr. Pitt had never mentioned 
any specific plan: and from his opposition 
to the attempt of Mr. Fox, in 1790, to re- 
peal the Test and Corporation Acts, as 
well as from several other passages in his 
speeches, it was evident that Mr. Pitt could 
not have consented to have given political 
power to those whose principles were in- 
veterately hostile to the British constitu- 
tion. It had been said; that Mr. Pitt had 
authorised the publication of certain state- 
ments, that the ministry who went out in 
1800 would not accept of any situation in 
the government, unless large concessions 
were made to the Catholics. This, how- 
ever, Mr. Pitt had openly denied; and 
lord Cornwallis had stated, that he had 
not the authority of Mr. Pitt for the pub- 
lication of any such resolution on the part 
ofthe ministry. Mr. Pitt was too wise a mi- 
nister ever to have admitted to parliament 
and the great offices of state those whose 
doctrines rendered it impossible for them 
to be Joyal subjects. He hoped no gen- 
tleman would in future amuse himself with 
endeavours to unravel that wonderous 
statesman’s designs: such a design was 
contrary to the tenor of his life, and to 
suppose it was an insult to his memory. 
He wished to know what could be the 
— grievances of which the Catholics 

ad to complain just at this time, that 
they should publish a manifesto like that 
which they had just sent forth to the 
world, in which a noble lord, the judges 
{one excepted), and other distinguished 
persons, were treated with the most viru- 
Jent abuse. This publication, too, con- 
tained menaces which, but for the coun- 
tenance they had lately met with in this 
House, the Catholics would not have dared 
to have thrown out. But for this counte- 
nance and support, they would not have 
dared to act as they had acted ; knowing 
their own impotence, they would have 
been more cautious, knowing that it took 
the Protestants but one month, in 1798, 
to put them completely down, and know- 
ing that the Protestants were ready again 
to put them down in the same manner. 
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Every means had been resorted to, to 
swell the importance of the Catholics. 
Their numbers had been greatly ex- 
aggerated, and the House had been re- 
peatedly told of the sorrows of five mil- 
lions of their suffering brethren. The 
whole population of Ireland did not ex- 
ceed four millions of persons, and it was 
admitted by the Catholics themselves, that 
in Ireland, there were 800,000 Protes- 
tants.—It had been stated that the estab- 
lished church of Ireland cost the country 
annually 20,000,000/., which was trans- 
mitted out of the country to absentees, 
who were the bloodsuckers of the nation. 
The income of the established church, it 
appeared, on a careful calculation, did not 
exceed 382,000/. This exaggerated state- 
ment of the expence of the established 
church, was like their vain boasting of 
their numbers. In some parts of their 
late publications they represented them- 
selves to be in a state of depression and 
extreme poverty, yet in others they made 
a most magnificent display of their num- 
bers, their wealth, and their power, with 
as much regard to truth as was observed in 
their 20 million church expence story. 
They boasted of the greatness of the 
wealth and influence of the Roman Catho- 
lics, who had not above-a 50th part of the 
real property of the country, and not 2 
10th of the personal property. In the 
same spirit they had represented the in- 
come of the Board of First Fruits to 
amount yearly to 20,000/. He was him- 
self a member of the Board of First Fruits, 
and could take upon himself to say, that it 
had never yet exceeded 400/. per annum. 
He mentioned these things, to shew the 
monstrous falsehoods they were capable of 
sending forth to the world. It was said 
the Catholics were fighting our battles. 
He admitted that we had Irish troops in 
our armies. But as to the number of 
Roman Catholic soldiers and sailors,—in- 
stead of constituting one-half of our torce, 
as had sometimes been stated, there was 
not in the army and navy, including mili- 
tia, above one-eighth of the whole. A 
considerable misapprehension arose from 
considering the Irish as all Roman Catho- 
lics ; whereas the whole of the officers, 
and one-half of the soldiers, were Irish 
Protestants. The cause of so many 
Roman Catholics being found in the army 
was, that the condition of the soldier was 
so much more eligible than that of the 
Irish peasantry at home, that their priests 
could not. prevent them from enlisting. 
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In spite of them they would enlist; and, 
notwithstanding all that had been said of 
the advantages which the union of the Ca- 
tholics and Protestants would give in 
adding to our military force, he was confi- 
dent that the passing of this Bill would not 
cause one man to enter the army. In 
speaking of the Irish in the service, it was 
a common practice to assume that every 
Irishman must be a Catholic. Of the 
Irishmen now in our army and navy, half 
were Protestants. He hoped noone would 
be induced to vote for this Bill from the 
menacing tone of the Catholics. If they 
dared to stir, they would be put down in 
a month, as they had been put down ona 
former occasion. ‘The learned gentleman, 
reverting to the Pope, observed, that he 
was much more formidable as the slave of 
Buonaparté, than when he was free. The 
argument that the present abject situation 
of the Pope must preclude all apprehen- 
sions was futile ; he was never formidable 
from his temporal power, but from his in- 
fluence over'the minds of the people, and 
at present being the slave of Buonaparté, 
his influence was more to be dreaded than 
ever. He would now, if the prayer of the 
Catholics was granted, have to decide on 
the legitimacy of children, on the claims 


of Catholics to estates, to settle disputed 
titles, and this alone would give him great 


influence among them. His spiritual au- 
thority was necessarily attended with civil 
influence, as any one must perceive, who 
considered the power of excommunication, 
and that over their sacrament of marriage. 
He could not approve of this Bill. He 
could not consent to repeal the Ist and 
5th of Elizabeth, the Acts of Uniformity, 
and the Test and Corporation Acts. If 
these, which had been pronounced by our 
best lawyers to be the bulwarks of the 
constitution, were to be repealed, he wish- 
ed to know where they would stop. 
With all the boasting of the Catholics, 
they had not among them a tenth part of 
the property of the country ; and if this Bill 
Were passed, there would be, he would not 
say in the next session of parliament, but 
in the course of two sessions, the most in- 
famous impositions practised to procure 
the return of members to parliament by 
‘means of 40s, freeholders. What secu- 
rity could the Protestants have when 
those Roman Catholics were admitted into 
parliament, that they would not overturn 
all the oaths and other means which had 
been provided to secure their loyalty? 
Where could they stop if once they 
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brought such a party into parliament ? 
That it would be a considerable party, he 
had no doubt. A 40s. freeholder was ge- 
nerally a labourer who had a piece of 
land about an acre, or frequently less, for 
which he paid as high a rent as any other 
person would pay, but he paid it with his 
labour. On this he raised a little misera- 
ble hovel, which in Ireland was commonly 
called a cabin. To make this he built 
three mud walls, the fourth being sup- 
plied by the bank of a dry ditch. He 
made one hole in it, which he called a 
window, and another which served for a 
door, The hole which served for a window, 
served also for a chimney to let out the 
smoke; and to keep out the cold of a 
night, these holes were stopped with hay. 
The owner of such a place goes and regis- 
ters himself as a freeholder. He swears 
that he has a freehold of his own, worth 
40s. a year—after payment of his rent, 
though, in fact, it was rented as high 
as it possibly could be, but then it was not 
paid in money but in labour. These free- 
holders had so much increased of late 
years, that in one county, where there 
were formerly 400 votes, there were now 
11,000.—By which means the elective 
franchise was placed in the hands of the 
meanest of the populace. These practices 
would become still more prevalent if the 
Bill passed, and in less than 20 years the 
Roman Catholics would return 6O out of 
the 100 members, while 30 would be 
added to the.party in England. The Ca- 
tholics always, however they might differ 
in other things, in any thing that apper- 
tained to religion, stick together like a 
flock of bees. They would thus obtain 
a dangerous influence in the state, as they 
might be expected to say to the minister 
when he had any particular measure to 
carry, “If you will do so and so for us, 
we will support you with such effect, that 
the opposition shall not dare to shew 
themselves; we will carry this favourite 
measure of your’s for you, provided you 
in return enable us to accomplish the 
object which we have in view.’ They 
would get possession of all the places of 
trust and profit in Ireland, but they would 
not stop there. The petitions in favour of 
the Catholics had been signed by all those 
who were anxious the two countries should 
be separated. They wished to repeal the 
Union, and have the whole of the repre- 
sentation to themselves ; and this gained, 
was it not to be expected they would try 
to do that which they had attempted in 
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the reign of James 2, to separate the two 
countries? In less than 20 years, if the 
Bill passed, that would be seen. This 
country would again have to send over an 
army to conquer Ireland. But if the se- 
paration should be effected, they ought to 
consider in time how Great Britain could 
stand alone in the present state of Europe. 
They ought to consider what might be the 
consequences of passing this Bill. For his 
own part he was now a very old man; he 
had lived past the time usually allotted to 
the life of man, even in the Scripture, and 
could not expect to live to see that which 
he feared, but at the close of his life he 
was sorry to see the constitution in dan- 
gers He had no chance of living to see 
these calamities: but he had a regard for 
the constitution, and for that reason he 
thought himself bound to give this warn- 
ing. ‘To shew the implacable hostility of 
the Catholic clergy, and their disloyalty 
to the crown and the state, he noticed 
their conduct in 1809. When the Catho- 
- lics, at a synod held at Tulloch, in Ire- 
land, by an unanimous resolution, ap- 
proved of that bull of the Pope which con- 
firmed the elevation of Buonaparté to the 
imperial crown of France, whereby they 
acknowledged that usurper, with whom 
we were at war as sovereign of France, to 
the exclusion of its lawful king, and sanc- 
tioned a system which deprived all those 
inhabitants of France of their estates who 
would not submit to the new order of 
things. This was not a concern of reli- 
gion, but an act of disloyalty to their 
king. What right bad they to signify 
their approbation of that bull? It was 
done from a wish to conciliate Buona- 
parté with a view of procuring his assist- 
ance? The conduct of the Catholics had 
been such, that instead of giving what 
they did not at present possess, there were 
he thought good reasons for withdrawing 
the elective franchise from them. What 
could be expected from people of this de- 
scription? It had been argued that as the 
elective franchise had been given to the 
Roman Catholics, they ought not to with- 
hold the representative privilege. But in 
_ his opinion, the argument proved the re- 
verse of what those who urged it intended 
it should prove. If the possession of the 
elective franchise rendered it necessary 
for Roman Catholics to have the represen- 
tative privilege, then, in his opinion, they 
ought to be deprived even of the elective 
franchise. What right had they to ac- 


knowledge the supremacy of any foreign 
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power? If we were one nation, the people 
in both countries ought to be placed in 
this respect on the same terms. The 
Acts which it was proposed to repeal by 
the Bill, were the Ist and 5th of Eliza- 
beth, the 25th of Charles, and also the 
30th, commonly called the Corporation 
Act. But he would contend that the Re- 
gent was bound to preserve all these Acts. 
He wished to know how, consistently with 
the pledge given in the Coronation Oath, 
the sovereign could give his assent to the 
Biil. They all knew what had been the 
feeling of the: King on the subject; and 
how could the Prince Regent, acting in 
the name and on behalf of his Majesty, do 
that for him, which had his reason been 
spared, he would not have done himself ? 
It was idle to argue, that, if the two 
other branches of the legislature should 
agree to the measure, the sovereign would 
be bound to assent to it. That would be 
to make a cypher of the King: for the 
Houses of Parliament had no power to 
dispense with the obligation of the Coro- 
nation Oath. The right hon. and learned 
gentleman then took a review of the ar- 
guments of a learned gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Plunkett), ridiculing the nature of 
the corporation oaths; and opposed to his 
authority the opinion of a great constitu- 
tional lawyer, in the reign of William and 
Mary, when it was proposed to repeal the 
30th of Charles 2. It was laid down then, 
that the Romanists ought to be contented 
with the protection of their persons and 
properties, and that if that Act were to be 
repealed, it would be attended with danger 
to the state. He had already adverted to 
the Oath of Allegiance, which contained 
a declaration that the Pope had no power 
in temporals. But that doctrine was con- 
trary to the decision of their councils, and 
must, therefore, be considered by them of 
no validity. The Popes had exercised 
temporal power in the cases of Henry 3 
and Henry 4, of France, and in the case 
of Henry 8, and Elizabeth, in England. 
When they asserted doctrines then, so 
contrary to what had been the practice of 
Popes and the authority of councils, did 
not the House feel the contempt in which 
their present declarations ought to be 
held? Then as to the opinions of their 
universities, a great deal had been said 
about the opinion which many foreign 
Caiholic universities had given about cer- 
tain points that were alleged to be tenets 
of their faith. He did not mind the opi- 
nions of those Catholic universities. There 
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were many instances of important cases 
left to their opinion, in which half of those 
universities were on one side and half on 
the other. This was the case when Henry 
8, wished to divorce his queen Catharine, 
the opinions of those universities, Douay, 
Salamanca, Surbonne, &c. had been taken 
on the subject ; and one half decided that 
his marriage was invalid and incestuous, 
whilst the other half declared it to be 
lawful and perfect. The fact was, they 
were bribed on both sides—on one by the 
agents of Henry 8,—on the other by 
those of Charles 5; and it was remarkable 
that Bonner was one of the agents of 
Henry §&, in the distribution throughout 
Europe of the bribes to the universities. 
But as to the obligation of an oath, let 
themselves speak, Dr. Milner (a laugh) 
yes, Dr. Milner, notwithstanding the sar- 
donic smile on the countenances of the 
hon. gentlemen—Dr. Milner, who was 
the general agent for all the Catholics of 
England and Ireland, maintained that the 
obligation of an oath was to be measured 
by expediency; and Dr. Lanegan, an 
Irish titular bishop, held nearly the same : 
in short, there was no such thing as hold- 
ing them by any oaths; even the Doctor 
Subtilis of the right hon. gentleman who 
had the other night entertained the House 
with so much wit and humour—even that 
same doctor, Thomas Aquinas, held that 
an oath might be broken, if after having 
taken it a person should come to the know- 
ledge of a fact which if he had known 
previously would have prevented him 
from taking it. But the same doctrine 
had at a still later period been maintained 
by the Pope: when to appease an insur- 
rection of his subjects in Hungary, the 
emperor of Germany had entered into a 
treaty with them, and took an oath to 
observe it faithfully, the Pope in 1712 is- 
sued a bull, declaring both the stipulations 
of the treaty and the obligation of the 
oath to be void. He objected, therefore, 
to the whole of the Bill, and particularly 
to the amendments of the right hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Canning.) These amend- 
ments provided, that certain commissioners 
should be bound by an oath not to recom- 
mend any individual to a bishopric whom 
they should not believe to be loyal. This 
was the only security provided. But it 
was impossible they could be loyal whilst 
they acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Pope, unless loyalty to the Pope were 
meant. When the Veto was rejected, the 
tight hon. gentleman was put to it to find 
4. 
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out some other security. The Veto gave 
to the crown an absolute nomination of 
the Roman Catholic bishops, but the right 
hon. gentleman’s amendments gave the 
crown no power, though they would give 
to the commissioners some interest. The 
clauses, however, which the right hon. 
gentlen:an (Mr. Canning) had thought 
such ample security, were disapproved by 
the Catholic clergy; and Dr. Troy had 
publicly said that he considered those 
clauses respecting the church as worse 
than the Veto. The Veto, it was to be ob- 
served, had been objected to, because it 
gave a power to the crown to controul the 
appointment of the bishops. The substi- 
tute proposed for this was the communica- 
tion of private intelligence by the bishops, 
&c. to the Secretary of State, of any bulls, 
&c. What power, however, did this give 
to the crown, except that it might turn 
into great advantage to the bishops them- 
selves ?>—But supposing any person to fail 
in fairly and fully communicating all 
such information, the only punishment 
was that they should be sent out of the 
kingdom, without any provision even be- 
ing made as to the mode in which he 
should be sent out. Even should the 


Bill as it now stood pass, he was well con- 
vinced it would not give satisfaction to the 


Catholic Board, who would at once say, 
that they could not approve of it because 
the nomination of the bishops belonged 
to the Pope. He saw even by the papers 
received this day, that Dr. Troy had sent 
a deputation to the Catholics to intimate 
his entire disapprobation of the Bill.—[« It 
is not so”’ observed a member sitting near 
the learned gentleman.J|—He had seen it 
stated in the public papers, and. had no 
other authority for his assertion. Under 
all these circumstances he should {feel it 
his duty to move, that instead of « now’ 
the « Bill be read a second time this day 
three months.”’ 


Mr. Charles Grant, jun. 


Sir;—In presuming to offer myself to 
your notice, I do not intend to enter into 
the theological topics which have been 
urged by the right hon. and learned gen- 
tleman. I should not indeed, under any 
circumstances, feel myself qualified to do 
so; at present, I am relieved from the 
obligation of making the attempt, because, 
and I say it with the most sincere deference 
for the hon. gentleman, for whose venera- 
ble age and many virtues I have the 
highest respect, I think that I heard the 
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same arguments from him in the last ses- 
sion, and that I then had the satisfaction 
of hearing those arguments completely 
answered. by the right hon, gentleman on 
the floor (Mr. Canning.) The learned gen- 
tleman has complained of the tone and 
manner in which this question has been 
pressed by its friends upon the attention 
of the House. I think they might with at 
least as much reason complain of the war- 
like tone which has run through the whole 
of his speech. Indeed, Sir, I cannot ima- 
gine, how it is possible to come to this 
discussion with other feelings than those 
of reluctance and regret. For surely the 
exclusion of so large a portion of our fel- 
low subjects from the common lot of the 
empire, must, in every view of the case, 
be in itself an evil, forced upon us per- 
haps by imperious circumstances, and to 
which we submit, in order to avoid still 
ra evils ; yet independently consi- 

ered, and in itself, an evil. We should, 
therefore, as it appears to me, approach 
this discussion with the feelings with which 
we should consult in common respecting 
@ common misfortune—with an anxious 
wish rather to discover the means of its 
removal, than to invent arguments for its 
support; and if, after full investigation, 
such a system be found absolutely neces- 
sary; it should be regarded not as a 
blessing tobe cherished, but an evil to be 
endured. I cannot therefore allow, that 
this system can be legitimately defended 
~ by arguments drawn from the constitution. 
It is an exception to the general rule; 
it is a deviation from the general spirit of 
our policy ; imposed upon us, if you please, 
by irresistible considerations; yet still a 
deviation. It is not an integral part of 
the constitution, and must, therefore, be 
justified on its own grounds, and not on the 
principles of the constitution. It may be 
called constitutional in the same manner 
in which any calamity to which we sub- 
mit in order to avoid a heavier evil, may 
be complimented with that title; but it 
can never be classed among those privi- 
leges of which the free people of this 
country are so justly proud. It can never 
be defended with the same spirit and tem- 
per with which we defend the Bill of 
Rights or Magna Charta, 

There is nothing in truth so amiable in 
this system as to make us particularly 
anxious to give the credit of it to our con- 
stitution. If we may judge by its effects, 
never was a system invented more perni- 
cious and fatal, It proceeds upon ideas 
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irreconcilable with any notions of well-re- 

guiated freedom. It creates a broad dis- 

tinction between two classes of subjects of 

the same state; and thus destroys that 

harmony and fellow-feeling which are es- 

sential, not only to the happiness, but to 

the very existence of an empire. It not 

only creates a distinction, but it produces a 

degradation of the one class and an extrava- 

gant exaltation of the other. It produces 

a sense of depression which tends to check 

the expansion of the moral faculties, and 

to retard the progress of improvement and 

civilization. Nor is this profound sense of 
depression a new sensation. It is not now 
for the firsttime experienced. The wound 
has long been rankling in the bosom of 
the Irish people. It is not an insulated 
feeling. It comes loaded and sharpened 
with all that is gone before ; aggravated 
by the recollections of history and the tra- 
ditions of their fathers. The bitter con- 
tests which took place between the two 
countries, from the moment of their first 
acquaintance, might naturally have been 
expected to excite in that people an 
alienation with respect to England, 
amounting even to antipathy. That 
disposition gathered strength in its pro- 
gress; till the war which followed the 
Revolution of 1688, finally broke the pride 
of Ireland, and consummated the oppres- 
sion which had been accumulating for 
ages. The struggles of that period called 
forth the most powerful and- malignant 
passions of the human mind, all that was 
dark in bigotry, or fierce in national pride, 
all that was inflexible in loyalty, and in- 
vincible in the love of freedom. That do- 
‘mestic quarrel, aggravated by every cir- 
cumstance which gives peculiar malig- 
nity to civil warfare, left behind it many 
a painful thought and bitter recollection ; 
it left the thought of mutual crimes and 
sufferings ; of injuries inflicted and re- 
ceived ; of disappointed hopes, of malice 
unsatiated, of Vengeance unappeased ; it 
left the thought of days of conflict and 
nights of suspence and pain; of alternate 
success and defeat. It left on the one side, 
the restless galling and feverish remem- 
brance of shame and humiliation; on the 
other, the proud, but not peaceful recollec- 
tion of ultimate triumph. These animo- 
sities, however, fierce as they were, might 
have gradually worn away. A generous 
policy would have assisted the healing in- 
fluence of time. A wise policy would 
have abstained from counteracting that 
influence. But what shall we say of that 
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policy which seemed to tremble only lest 
the sorrows of that period should be too 
soon forgotten. We invented a system of 
which it was the merit to keep alive those 
animosities, to revive what was cold, to 
renew what was fading, and thus to stamp 
afresh on every generation the crimes 
and follies of the preceding, We wished 
to transfuse that spirit into the genius of 
our civil liberties. We polluted the code 
of the national legislature with its effu- 
sions. We attempted to make it immor- 
tal by uniting it with the immortality of 
the constitution, and hung the bloody 
spoils of those unhallowed victories round 
the altars of a pure and beneficent faith. 
That system has completely answered its 
purpose. It has succeeded in correcting 
the influence of time, in rescuing extin- 
guished crimes and decaying resentments 
from oblivion; and in thus transmitting, 
not only unimpaired, but strengthened, 
from age to age, all the anguish and indig- 
nation of the first defeat, all the flush and 
wantonness of the first conquest. We sce 


its effects in the practical developement 
of that fatal watch-word, the Protestant 
ascendancy. By this expression, I do not 
mean that just ascendancy of mild laws and 
humane government which is implied in 
the very formation of every society; and 


which must peculiarly be maintained in 
Ireland, so long as the Protestant is the 
established religion of that country. Ido 
not mean that ascendancy which is per- 
fectly consistent with the utmost benevo- 
lence between the subject and the ruler, 
which tends to cherish a spirit not of 
slavish submission nor yet of indignant 
resistance ; but of generous and unbought 
loyalty. I mean that other ascendancy 
which is grounded on contempt and sus- 
picien and hatred ; which exalts one class 
on the ruins of another; which mixes it- 
self with the daily intercourse of man and 
man; which poisons the whole course of 
life, civil and domestic ; which operates as 
a standing insult to the Catholics, as a 
fresh triumph daily renewed to the Pro- 
testants; and which even in the hour 
of mirth and conviviality reminds the Ca- 
tholics that they are a vanquished people. 
So long as this ascendancy is maintained, 
there will be always a bar to the improve- 
ment of Ireland. I know there are other 
evils of which she has reason to complain. 
Iam happy to find that these evils have 
excited the serious attention of the legis- 
lature ; and I trust they will be to a great 
degree removed by the benevolent meae 
(VOL. XXVI.) 
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sures which are now in progress; but 
while this vindictive principle is allowed 
to operate, it will, I fear, tend very much - 
to retard, if not to defeat the effect of those 
measures. It is in vain that you attempt 
to improve, to conciliate, to civilize ; 
amidst the profusion of all your benefits, 
there is one region beyond the range of 
kindness ; there is one barren spot which 
no blessed influence can visit, which no 
conciliation can reach, no benevolence 
ameliorate, And supposing, that in every 
other respect you succeeded in securing 
the affections of Ireland, still, while this 
remains, you are never safe. If at any 
time (and no government is exempt from 
this contingency) a serious cause of dis- 
satisfaction should be given, you have 
before hand provided a rallying-point for 
all such discontents. You have prepared 
a fortress, in which the unburied resent- 
ments may be treasured up and reserved 
for the day of vengeance, and in which 
every malignant propensity may find a 
congenial climate. Every minor grief, 
every inferior sorrow will here fly for 
shelter and protection. You cannot ex- 
cite a single passion, without striking the 
chord to which all the strong passions re- 
ply. You cannot awake.a single feeling 
of jealousy without rousing a host of ani- 
mosities that ever keep watch round the 
master grievance. If under such circum- 
stances, we hope that the other means of 
conciliation which we may have success- 
fully used, will be effectual to counteract 
any evil consequences of popular discon- 
tent; I fear a slight knowledge of human 
nature will prove that hope to be un- 
founded. For these considerations of 
benefits received and obligations incurred, 
do indeed, in the hour of peace and good 
will, conciliate and unite men; but in the 
moment of irritation they serve only to 
exasperate discontent and add bitterness 
to hostility. ‘ Queres apud concordes 
‘ vincula caritatis, apud insensos incita- 
‘ menta irarum sunt.’ 

But it is said, that the penal code has 
in fact, as to its really obnoxious part, 
been repealed, and that these arguments 
are therefore inapplicable. I know, Sir, 
that the system of which we are speaking, 
has, in a great measure, been abandoned ; 
but it is not all abandoned. ‘The spirit 
still lives; the principle is active and 
avowed. So long as a fragmentof it re- 
mains, the same mind will haunt the ruins. 
There will be always something to check 
harmony and confidence, something te 
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alienate and irritate. In order toestablish 
a new system, we must begin by plough- 
ing up the foundations of the old. But to 
confess the truth, that part of this system 
which is still preserved, appears to me at 
least as objectionable in principle and as 
galling in practice as any of those which 
have been exploded. I allude to the ex- 
clusion of the Catholics from this House. 
Although this exclusion is approved by 
some very high authorities to which every 
man gladly pays deference; I must re- 
gard it as a violation of the first principle 
of the constitution. The constitution re- 
quires that the representatives should be 
chosen by the electors from among their 
own body.—The expulsion of the Catho- 
lics from the House of Commons seems to 
me to have been (if I may so speak) the 
most overt act of expulsion from the pri- 
vileges and rights of the constitution that 
could have been committed. I believe it 
is one feature in the character of the 
lower classes of the Irish, (at least in some 
parts of the country,) that they have no 
sense of the moral obligation of obeying 
the laws. I do not bring this as a charge 
against that people. I mention it with 
pity and regret. It is an effect of the 
system; and tle great cause of it un- 
doubtedly is, that they feel no identity of 
interest with the power from which the 
laws issue—they feel that the laws do not 
flow from themselves, that they are 
enacted by men with whom they have no 
common points, who differ from them in 
mannersand habits, and above all, in reli- 
gion; and who precisely on account of 
that difference forbid them to share in the 
legislation. From such impressions, is it 
surprising if such consequences should fol- 
low ?—But how will you correct this evil ? 
—Give them a fellow-feeling with the 
government. Give them to know that 
there is a spirit in parliament which can 
sympathise with theirs. Let them regard 
the acts of the legislature as flowing from 
their own body through their represen- 
tatives. 

Sir; I do not wish to dwell upon the 
shame of my country ; but it is lamenta- 
ble to consider how few have been the ad- 
vantages which Ireland has reaped from 
her intercourse with England. Since the 
commencement of that intercourse, Eng- 
land has advanced in prosperity ; she 
has acquired renown; she has achieved 
greatness by sea and land; she has suf- 
fered indeed some reverses of fortune; 
but on the whole, her path has been a 
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stream of light and fame. What a mourn- 
ful contrast to this spectacle does afflicted 
Ireland present!- There it is the same 
dark succession of crime and misery— 
a dismal monotony of inflictions and 
penalties ; or if there be any variety, it 
is the variety which springs from more 
intense suffering, and aggravated oppres- 
sion. How melancholy is it that those 
periods of our history to which we recur 
with the fondest exultation, should to her 
be memorials of a very different meaning ! 
Every fresh era of our greatness has to 
her been a new era of depression. Our 
very blessings have worn to her a wither- 
ing aspect. Her humiliation has always 
kept pace with our aggrandisement : 

‘“<In equal paths our guilt and glory ran.” 

Look back, Sir, if the retrospect be not 
too painful, I will not say to our first ac- 
quaintance with that kingdom, but look to 
the reign of Elizabeth, to us a reign of 
glory, to Ireland a reign of terror. Look 
at the Restoration, to us a day of joy, to 
Ireland signalised only by the preference 
given to the claims of regicide usurpers 
over the rights of a brave and loyal peo- 
ple. Look at the Revolution from which 
we date our liberties, and she dates her 
subjugation. The brilliant reign of Anne, 
the accession of the House of Hanover, the 
war of 1745,—all these were to Ireland 
periods of misfortune and degradation. 
But, it seems, in return for these evils, 
they have our constitution. Why, Sir, 
have they our constitution? What do they 
know of our constitution, but by its penal- 
ties and privations? They hear indeed of 
its excellencies, but how do they see them 
practically exemplified? They hear of 
equal rights and privileges, they find them- 
selves under a ban of exclusion. They 
hear of those minor offices in corporate 
towns which flatter the innocent vanity of 
men, and give them a local distinction ; 
they find that those offices are denied to 
them. They hear of the trial by jury; 
they find, that in consequence of the ex- 
isting laws which preclude Catholics from 
being sheriffs, the juries are almost en- 
tirely composed of Protestants. They 
hear of the elective franchise; they are 
told they possess that franchise; they ap- 
proach to the exercise of it, they find 
themselves fettered by restrictions which 
the constitution in no other instance recog- 
nizes. Is this the British constitution ? Is 
it here we would send a foreigner to study 
our constitution? It may have some re- 
semblance to iteit may, if you please, be 
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an aukward imitation of it—a system cast 
in some broken mould of the constitution, 
but certainly not stamped glowing and 
alive from its finished excellence. 

If this system be injurious to Ireland, it 
is no less so to the empire at large. The 
very loss of so much talent and spirit 
which are now proscribed from contribut- 
ing to the common cause, is a most serious 
loss. Is it consistent with any principles 
of political science, that so large a class 
should be cut off from the common feelings 
and interests? Can that empire be called 
secure, or happy, or flourishing, the one 
fourth of whose population is allowed to 
lie fallow; of which so main a limb is 
paralysed? Let it be supposed, for the 
sake of illustration, that circumstances had 
been reversed ; that the Catholics had 
possessed the ascendancy in Ireland; and 
had governed the Protestants according to 
the existing code of penal restrictions. 
What would have been the result! What 
an extinction of individual and national 
glory! How many transcendant names 
would have been swept from our annals! 
What darkness instead of the light which 
the genius of Burke has shed over the last 
thirty years! Lord Wellington would have 
been wanting to the destinies of his coun- 
try; and the liberator of Spain might 
have been content to head an Austrian 
brigade. We should not have known what 
pathos is united with the comic powers of 
Sheridan. We should not have listened 
to that most able and argumentative speech 
(Mr. Plunkett’s) which on a late debate 
on this subject so powerfully commanded 
the attention and applause of the House. 
We should never have heard that voice 
(Mr. Grattan’s) which first dissolved the 
fetters of Ireland, and which now in anew 
sphere under other circumstances, still with 
undiminished eloquence pleads the same 
cause ; that voice which will soon, I trust, 
be called no longer to marshal our efforts 
in the pursuit, but to proclaim our success; 
no longer to animate the battle, but to 
chaunt the triumph. 

It were well indeed, if under present 
circumstances, that portion of the empire 
could be called inactive or paralyzed. If 
you could extinguish the faculties which 
you imprison, if you could crush the feel- 
ings which you attempt to fetter, if you 
could sweep those four millions from the 
face of your empire, you might speak of 
safety,— a miserable cowardly safety in- 
deed, yet something which might give a 
pretext for that mame. But here there is 
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no sleep, no torpor. Here is active life 
shained. Here are beating hearts and 
kindling pulses condemned to inactivity 
and servitude. Here on the one hand, is 
nature rousing the mind and prompting 
the genius to aspire ; on the other, is man 
restraining the powers, quenching the 
light of the passions, and beating down 
the aspirations of genius. Oh, vain and 
impotent struggle! Do you think you can 
vanquish the laws of nature? You may 
drive these passions from their natural 
course, but you cannot destroy them, you 
cannot make them idle. If you deprive 
them of their proper sustenance, they will 
seek out other and more pernicious ali- 
ment. If you exclude them from their 
native theatre, they will open for them- 
selves new scenes of action. If you forbid 
them to rally round the throne and the 
constitution ; they will, they must exer- 
cise themselves in a manner injurious to 
both. Thus it is, that your efforts are 
productive only of danger to yourselves. 
You cannot remove the means of harm, 
but you take away all incentives to good. 
You exasperate rage, without disarming 
vengeance. You bind the strong man, 
but you leave his locks unshorn. 

But it seems, that even if all this be 
true, yet there is something in popery ab- 
solutely incompatible with the existence 
of any well organized government. Really, 
Sir, | was both surprised and grieved to 
hear the learned doctor retailing once 
more those charges against the Catholics 
which I had hoped might have been al- 
lowed to rest in the oblivion which they 
so well deserve. Is it not singular that 
we should be gravely addressed by argu- 
ments which are refuted by the experi- 
ence of every day ?>—We are told that the 
oaths of Catholics are not to be considered 
as binding; and yet in our courts of jus- 
tice, the oath of a Catholic is taken against 
a Protestant in the most solemn cases, in 
cases of property and of life. We are 
told that Catholics do not acknowledge 
the obligations of treaties; and yet Eu- 
rope has lived for ages upon the faith of 
treaties. It is a remarkable circumstance 
with respect to the treaty of Westphalia, 
the contracting parties to which con- 
sisted both of Catholics and Protestants, 
that the Pope, even while it was under 
negociation, protested against it, refused to 
have ashare in it, and publicly declared it 
null and void; and yet the Protestants 
felt no hesitation in accepting the signa- 
tures of the Catholic powers, and although 
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since that time, that treaty has been dis. 
claimed and declared of no obligation by 
more than one Pope, it continued till the 
French Revolution the standing law of 
Europe. We are told of the bigotry and 
intolerance of the Catholics; and yet no 
religion has produced greater instances of 
universal charity, I should not, however, 
now have adverted to this topic, if I had 
not lately met with a passage which may 
throw some light upon it; and as a proof, 
how far this reproach may be true, I shall 
beg to read to the House, an affecting de- 
claration taken from the dying mouth of a 
distinguished Catholic, of one who was 
eminent for his attachment to the See of 
Rome, and who indeed feil a martyr to 
that attachment. “TI pity with all my 
heart our brethren who may be in error ; 
but I do not pretend to judge them ; and 
1 do not the less love them. all in Jesus 
Christ, according to what Christian charity 
teaches us.’’—These words occur in the 
Jast will of Louis XVI. Such was the in- 
tolerance bequeathed by that monarch to 
his successors on a Catholic throne! 

How differently do we judge of Protes- 
tants and Catholics! How differently do 
we judge of the same facts accordingly 
as they are connected with the one or the 
other of those classes! If I were to relate 
to a strong opponent of the Catholic 
claims, who might not have a very lively 
recollection of that portion of our history, 
that, at a period when religious differences 
ran high, and the Catholics were the pre- 
dominant party, the most unfounded and 
atrocious calumnies-were industriously Cire 
culated against the Protestants; that the 
fury of a Catholic mob thirsted only for 
blood ; that many Protestants were seized 
and condemned upon frivolous pretexts ; 
and that at length, amidst others of infe- 
rior name, one noble victim was selected. 
if I were to add, that this illustrious 
person, eminent for high descent and 
venerable for his age and virtues, was, 
after a tedious imprisonment, brought be- 
fore a tribunal of his peers; and that his 
judges, partaking the delirium of the 
people, attempted only to perplex and 
harrass the prisoner, anxious not to obtain 
truth, but to find a pretext for the utmost 
severity ofthe law. IfI were to add, that 
this nobleman was condemned and exe- 
cuted upon the evidence of three wit- 
nesses, of whom the first by repeated pre- 
varications and falsehoods proved himself 
perjured and infamous, the second, in ad- 
dition to perjury equally palpable, con- 
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fessed that he had for several years lived 
under an engagement to commit assas- 
sination ; and the third notoriously united 
in himself every thing that is detestable 
in bypocrisy, in malice, in apostacy. If 
I were to add, that at that moment there 
was upon the bench a Catholic bishop, 
who, from peculiar circumstances, had it 
in his power to give information which 
would have more decisively proved the 
infamous character of one of the witnesses, 
and have made bare the nature of the plot 
formed against the life of an innocent 
man; that in a case in whieh common 
honesty and common humanity could not 
hesitate for a second, this Catholic bishop 
saw much reason to doubt ; and that he re- 
sorted to his friends for advice. If I were 
to add, that these bis friends, themselves 
dignitaries of the Catholic church, after 
mature deliberation resolved, that the dis- 
closure should not be made, and so re- 
solved precisely on this ground, that it 
was not safe to make the disclosure, thus 
betraying at once the motives of their 
conduct. If I were to add, that at a 
period long subsequent, a Catholic his- 
torian, himself one of those advisers, relates 
these circumstances without a single ex- 
pression of regret or contrition—what 
would be the remark—* Oh, the spirit of 
Popery ! Oh, the bloody intolerance of 
Catholics !’? But, Sir, if 1 were to reverse 
the narrative, if I were to relate that this 
was a period in which the Protestants were 
predominant, that this was a Protestant 
mob, that these were Protestant judges, a 
Protestant bishop, a Protestant historian, 
(and the House will anticipate that the 
historian was bishop Burnet, and the vic- 
tim lord Stafford) what then would be the 
reflection—‘ Oh, the spirit of the times ! 
Oh, the madness of the people! Oh, the 
weakness of human nature!” True— 
but why is not the same candour ex- 
tended to the Catholics? Why is it in 
their case alone that we must forget the 
mitigating circumstances of time and opi- 
nion and human infirmity? I trust it is 
rio proof of disloyalty to that reformed 
faith to which I profess myself among the 
most loyal, if I acknowledge my regret 
that we should have allowed ourselves to 
descend to such bitterness of accusation ; 
that we should have adopted modes of rea- 
soning which in any other case we should 
have avoided as unsound and condemned 
as uncharitable. It is surely singular, 
that in discussing things present we should 
draw arguments only from things past and 
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forgotten. It is singular, that upon asub- 
ject of all others depending on-the fluc- 
tvuations of opinion and the fugitive ca- 
prices of the time, we should run back to 
the 9th and 10th centuries; we should take 
up a position in the depth of the middle 
ages, and because that post is impregnable, 
claim the victory and condemn the Catho- 
lics. We gather up the random expres- 
sions of the worst of men in the worst of 
times—expressions sti]l more remarkable 
for their absurdity than their wickedness. 
We appeal to names held in as much ab- 
horrence by the Catholics as by the Pro- 
testants. We ransack the graves of those 
who have long ceased to be remembered, 
for obsolete enormities and sins that have 
sunk under the weight of ages. Sir, I pro- 
test against this mode of deciding a great 
question. I protest against holding a trial 
upon the 11th century, and pronouncing 
sentence against the 19:h. 

It has been said that the present Bill 
does not provide for the attainment of the 
objects which it professes to have in view. 
I do not now mean to enter into the de- 
tails of the Bill—I feel incompetent to 
enter into them; and at any rate that is a 
discussion which will with more propriety 
take place on a future occasion, But ge- 
nerally speaking, | contess, the Bill appears 


to me admirably calculated for the accom- 


plishment of its purpose. While it com- 
municates advantages to the Catholics, it 
is not unmindful of the indispensable obli- 
gation of securing in the first place the 
Protestant religion. 

It proceeds upon this fundamental prin- 
ciple, that the British constitution is essen- 
tially Protestant. It proceeds also upon | 
this other maxim which indeed flows from 
the former, that so long as the sovereign 
and the ecclesiastical powers are Protes- 
tant, so long the constitution is Protes- 
tant. J cannot conceive it possible that 
it ever entered into the heart of any man 
who supports this Bill either in or out of 
the House, to separate our civil from our 
religious institutions. Never could a more 
desperate imagination have been enter- 
tained. Never was wisdom more wise 
than when she bound in one those two 
branches of the constitution. The rays 
which adorn the altar, are rays of strength 
Do less than glory to the throne. 

It is upon this truth that the Bill is 
founded—While it is anxious to secure to 
every class of Christians their just rights, 
at jealously protects the throne and the 
altar from the approaches of any unhal- 
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lowed influence. It watches with pecu- 
liar jealousy over the integrity of the 
church—it assumes the guardianship of 
the Protestant priesthood through ali the 
stages of its progress, from its first en- 
trance into the temple of knowledge, till 
its final admission to the sanctuary. It 
conducts the candidate for orders in his 
childhood to the pure fountains of in- 
struction; it. guards his youth from 
the contagion of false doctrine, and thus 
presents him prepared in manhood for 
the discharge of his high functions.—It 
then rises to a higher sphere, regulates 
the distribution of ecclesiastical patronage, 
and presides over the dispensation of ec- 
clesiastical justice. Thus it extends its 
vigilant survey over the whole range of 
our ecclesiastical institutions ; in all their 
departments, through all their duties, their 
honours and rewards—securing, as I trust, 
from every violation, that Protestant con- 
stitution which it is our duty, and I have 
no doubt our most anxious wish to trans- 
mit unimpaired to the latest posterity.— 
When, however, I hear'so much said re- 
specting the necessity of securities, I own 
it strikes me as rather an ill compliment 
to the clergy of our church. It would 
seem as if those who were so clamorous 
for securities imagined that any Bill in 
favour of the Catholics would be a death- 
blow to the zeal and vigilance of our 
priesthood ; and yet it is in that zeal and 
vigilance, and piety, that we must place 
our main dependance. I was, therefore, 
extremely sorry to hear the unjust and 
illiberal reflections that have been cast 
upon those of the clerical body, whose 
petitions against the present measure are 
on your table. I particularly allude to 
the university of Cambridge, of which I 
have the honour of being a member, and 
for which I feel a deep affection. It is no 
less the duty than the right of these va- 
rious bodies, and especially of the univer- 
sities, to watch over the interests of the 
Protestant cause, and to present their ap- 
prehensions to the consideration of parlia- 
ment. I was sorry on every account to 
hear this conduct censured; but more 
especially because, as I have said, the spirit 
which dictated such conduct is precisely 
the spirit to which we must look for secu- 
rity, and from which the most timid may 
draw reasons for confidence. 

It is remarked by a great author, in al- 
lusion to the maxim “ that money forms 
the sinews of war,’’ that after all, the true 
sinews of the war are the true sinews of 
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the men by whom it is waged. What- 
ever varieties of opinion may prevail re- 
specting securities, the true security of the 
Protestant church, must after all be found 
in the living excellence of the Protestant 
clergy. Whatever safeguards we may 
invent, whatever ramparts we may throw 
up, whatever spells we may breathe round 
the altar, we may depend upon it there is 
no rampart so impregnable as the strong 
defence of virtue, no talisman so powerful 
as the charm of a dignified and consistent 
conduct. The shrine is safe, so long as 
the lamps that burn round it retain their 
original lustre. 

But what are the dangers which are to 
result from admitting Catholics to a par- 
ticipation in civil privileges? The influ- 
ence of the Pope. Now, although the 
Pope never has exerted that influence in 
times the most favourable for its exertion ; 
and although he is at present little likely 
to exert it; let it be admitted that he may 
be induced to make the experiment ; and 
Jet it be admitted, that in spite of the 
guards placed by this Bill, and by the ad- 
ditional regulations suggested by the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Canning,) he may be 
able to reach the mass of the people. Sup- 
posing that the agents of Rome upbraid- 
ed the Irish with submission to a foreign 
yoke, represented to them the indignities 
to which their religion was exposed, and 
the triumphs of heresy and falsehood, and 
appealed to their feelings for a proof of 
their degraded condition. At what pe- 
riod do you think this appeal would be 
most powerful? When will these remon- 
strances have the greatest effect? Will it 
be when every word is sharpened with 
truth? when the peasant feels his own 
degradation and the superior privileges of 
his Protestant fellow-countrymen ; when 
every thing around him, when his family, 
his children, his cot, the soil which he 
tills, the air which he breathes, confirm the 
sad history? or will it be, when he feels 
himself on a level with his brethren, when 
he can appreciate the value of civil rights, 
when the prospects of himself and his fa- 
mily irresistibly prompt him to loyalty 
and peace and order? Are hardships and 
deprivations, or comforts and enjoy ments, 
the better preservatives against the dan- 
ger apprehended by the learned doctor ? 
—There may, indeed, exist another source 
of danger. I can conceive it, barely con- 
ceive it possible that in the course of time, 
a Catholic privy counsellor, having ac- 
quired high rank and reputation, and great 
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personal influence with -his sovereign, 
should form the project of employing that 
reputation and influence for the promo- 
tion of his religion. I can conceive it 
possible that the sovereign should yield to 
that influence, or lend himself from mo- 
tives of mutual accommodation to the 
wishes of his servant, even at the risk of 
forfeiting his throne and his life. I say I 
can conceive this possible. But is it a 
possibility on which any man would act? 
and even if this were the case; the par- 
liament would not forget its duty—and if 
parliament should slumber at its post; 
there is yet drawn up in reserve behind 
the parliament the whole nation, this Pro- 
testant nation enlightened and generous 
towards the Catholics, but heart and hand 
against Popery on the throne and at the 
altar, If however the nation could be 
sunk into supineness, there is yet the 
strong hold of the national church ; there 
are the various sects of Christians scattered 
throughout this country, who would zea- 
lously unite in such a cause. 

I might enlarge upon this part of the 
subject; but when we hear of danger let 
me ask—lIs there no danger now? Are we 
now in such a state of halcyon tranquil- 
lity, that any change must be a change 
for the worse? Let the danger in the two 
cases be compared. In the one case the 
danger is distant, uncertain, highly impro- 
bable; and to be averted or repelled by 
the natural action of our political system, 
by the means which are already provided 
by the constitution. In the other case 
the danger is not remote, but immediate ; 
not contingent but existing; and to be 
allayed and removed only by a course of 
patient and conciliating policy. 

Nor in this estimate must we forget the 
antidotes which are involved in the very 
measure to which these dangers are attri- 
buted ; the discontent which it soothes, 
the hatred which it softens, the consola- 
tion which it diffuses, the hopes which it 
wins over to our side, the prospects which 
plead in our behalf; the benevolence of a 
warm and susceptible people who are 
ready, in the ardour of gratitude, to for- 
get that the hand which heals, is that 
which also gave the wound. 

It has been strongly asserted that the 
Catholics themselves are dissatisfied with 
this Bill. I was happy to hear this asser- 
tion contradicted by the right hon. mover 
of the question, and by other gentlemen 
who possess means of authentic informa- 
tion. Unquestionably it would be de- 
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lightful if this measure were followed 
throughout its progress by the unanimous 
acclamations of the Irish people. But 
what great measure can ever be univer- 
sally and without exception popular? 
And if there be any local and temporary 
irritation either now existing or likely to 
exist, Ido not see that this alters the na- 
ture of the question. ‘The injuries and 
sufferings of Ireland are the same. The 
rights of our Catholic brethren, the great 
principles of government, the laws of nature 
remain the same. If indeed I could sus- 
pect that any such partial dissatisfactions 
could completely and for ever defeat the 
benevolent objects of the Bill, I might 
hesitate; but this I cannot persuade my- 
self to admit. Even if it should not im- 
mediately succeed in producing confi- 
dence and cordiality, these cannot fail to 
be its ultimate consequences. Do you 
think that after the passing of this Bill the 
Catholics will enter into a confederacy to 
abstain from the advantages which it offers? 
Will they refuse commissions in our army ? 
Will they decline advancement in the mi- 
litary and civil professions beyond the 
line which they are now allowed to reach ? 
Will they by a voluntary act continue 
that exclusion from this House of which 
they now complain? It is impossible ; 
and it is equally impossible that a great 
improvement in the moral character of the 
people should not take place.—Let us 
therefore proceed in the course which we 
are pursuing, neither on the one hand 
startled by our own visionary fears, nor 
on the other discouraged by the unmerit- 
ed disapprobation of those whom we are 
most anxious to conciliate. It is an 
act of national justice. It is an act of 
national atonement. Let us continue 
to repair the wrongs of our sister king- 
dom. I use the word ‘ continue’; and 
I am happy to say that amidst that 
long series of events to which I have 
before alluded, so dark on the one side, 
so brilliant on the other, there is at 
length one bright spot on which the fates 
of the two nations approach towards each 
other; on which we may meet and in- 
dulge in mutual congratulations. It was 
since the accession of his present Majesty 
that Ireland must date the commencement 
of her liberties; Iam most anxious that 
they should be carried to their consum- 
mation during the same reign. No deeper 
homage can be offered a monarch whose 
virtues still live in our affections, than this 
solemn exercise of national charity. No 
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prouder monument can be raised to the 
father of bis people, than this memorial of 
parental tenderness and protection. 

And, Sir, if at any time the considera- 
tions which I have taken the liberty of 
pressing upon the House (at too great 
length, as I fear, though received with an 
indulgence which calls for my deepest 
gratitude) but if at any time those consi- 
derations could be supposed entitled to 
any attention, this surely is the time. 
What a moment is it in which I address 
you !—The most odious tyranny that ever 
tormented the world seems shaking to its 
base. The cry of vengeance is every where 
heard. All Europe is rushing to the bat- 
tle of freedom. Is it for us to linger in 
the rear, or assume our proper post, in the 
van of this great contest? But how can 
this be done, if we neglect to avail our- 
selves of every possible resource? There 
is this marked difference between our case 
and that of the rest of Europe.—With 
them this mighty struggle is yet but the 
struggle of yesterday. The spirit by 
which they are animated may vanish as 
suddenly as it rose.—The enthusiasm may 
subside, and leave them as it found them. 
With us it is not the trance of an hour, 
the extacy of the moment; with us this 
struggle is one of a series of contests ; 
part of a protracted and systematic resiste 
ance. For us therefore there is no retreat. 
The bridge is cut off behind us. We must 
push the combat “ to the utterance’’—we 
must stand or fall with the liberties of human 
nature. Other nations may hope to escape 
by voluntary humiliation; they may pur-. 
Chase a comparative security by insigni- 
ficance. They may be poor, and con- 
temptible, and safe. For us there is no such 
alternative; for us there is no repose but 
in the lap of victory—no safety but in the 
triumphal car which drags at its wheels 
the violators of law and social order. 
Under such circumstances it is a conside- 
ration of tremendous import that the whole 
strength of the empire should be fully 
called forth; that we should be safe at 
home, in order the more effectually to 
lavish our energies abroad; that there 
should be no distrust, no misgivings; that 
there should be nothing to distract the 
national councils; nothing to sadden the 
national heart, nothing to cramp or en- 
feeble the national arm.—If we were told 
of the sudden accessian of four miilions to 
our population, should we not hail it as al- 
most a visible interposition of Providence 
on our behalf? This is no imaginary sup- 
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position. The accession has been an- 
nounced. This living fund of genius and 
virtue has been provided. This mine of 
richer ore than gold and silver has been 
opened ; but we lave refused to take ad- 
vantage of it. 

It was the boast of lord Chatham that 
he had sought for virtue among the moun- 
tains of Scotland, and that he had found 
it. Let us seek for valour and patriotism 
amidst the marshes of Ireland, and there 
we shall as surely find them. How many 
brave spirits are there in that country who 
weep in secret over this cruel exclusion ! 
How many who pant only to be useful to 
their country ; whose fondest prayer it is, 
that their genius may be tasked in her sér- 
vice, that their valour may bleed in her 
defence! Yet these are the men whom you 
reject from your bosom. These are the men 
whom you compel, because they cannot 
sink into indolence and obscurity, tofind an 
asylum on foreign shores. There indeed 
they are welcomed with transport; there 
they are advanced to honors and high com- 
mand. There they are valued as treasures 
of inestimable worth—treasures, in com- 
parison of which the richest subsidy which 
we ever lavished on our allies is truly con- 
temptible.—lI believe it is a fact that there 
are at this moment in the Austrian service 
no less than 30 general officers, Irish Ca- 
tholics, besides inferior officers through 
all the subordinate stages of promotion.— 
Ido not envy our allies this acquisition ; 
but I ask if this is a time when we can 
spare such men? Have we such a super- 
abundance of talent and genius that we 
can afford to throw it away to be scram- 
bled for amongst foreigners? It is a shame 
and a guilt to any country, which re- 
duces its subjects to this sad alternative ; 
which proclaims to them that in order to 
become heroes they must become either 
apostates or exiles. It is a misfortune 
also for those who are the victims of such 
asystem. Inthe midst of the hard-earned 
honours with which they are surrounded, 
do you not believe, Sir, that there is some- 
thing which embitters their prosperity ; 
something which robs life of its value and 
glory of half its charms? Do you not 
imagine that in their retired thoughts 
they brood over the memory of the soil 
which gave them birth? Do you not ima- 
gine that in their secret societies the 
mingle regrets over the fate which tells 
them that they can never draw the sword 
in defence of their native land ; that they 
may indeed in the field of honor die the 
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death of the hero, but are forbidden by 
their country to die the death of the pa- 
triot? But why do I speak only of the 
Irish? There is another class of our fel- 
low citizens, whose distinguished lovalty, 
whose dignified submission to the laws, 
whose many virtues have secured to them 
the applause and admiration of the whole 
empire—I mean the English Catholics.— 
Amongst this class of men there are those 
who are descended from a long line of il- 
lustrious ancestry; whose names are as- 
sociated with the brightest periods of our 
history ; who are clothed with honors and 
distinctions — distinctions bestowed by 
their native sovereigns, while yet it was 
allowed to distinguish merii in a Catholic ; 
and honors conferred by a grateful people, 
before it was criminal in a Catholic to 
serve his country. The ancestors of these 
men built up those liberties from which 
they are now excluded. Their ancestors 
framed and established the two Houses of 
Parliament; the doors of those Houses are 
shut against the descendants !—What must 
be the feelings of him, who sprung from 
such a race, nourished by a virtuous and 
generous education, warmed by the re- 
membrance of his forefathers, and burn- 
ing only to emulate their renown and 
tread in the steps of their patriotism, finds 
himself crossed in the very threshold of 
his career, by the evil genius of the Ca- 
tholic code? He is at once thrown back 
into insignificance. He must tear from his 
bosom those yearnings after glory; he must 
renounce his hopes and abandon his recol- 
lections; and after having fulfilled his 
joyless destiny in the shade, he must con- 
sole himself with the prospect of trans- 
mitting the same ignoble inheritance to 
his children.—What must be the feelings 
of a father, who having a son so gifted and 
so inspired, formed to be the ornament 
and support of his country, feels at the 
same time that these talents and promises 
must be blasted, that he must waste the 
bloom of his youth and the vigor of his 
manhood in obscurity and indolence !—I 
conjure the House to place themselves for 
a moment in the situation of these men; 
to realise the emotions with which they 
are oppressed. I implore them to listen 
to the voice of nature, which, in this in- 
stance at least, is the voice of policy; and 
to abandon a system so pregnant with 
private sorrow and public calamity. As 
it often happens that unwise measures 
produce pernicious consequences which 
have not been foreseen, so in this wise and 
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salutary measure, may perhaps be involv- 
ed blessings of which we cannot now con- 
jecture the extent or the importance. I 
know not if it be avisionary prospect which 
some wise and good men have loved to 
contemplate, that a period might arrive 
in which by mutual concession and conci- 
liation, by the sacrifice of prejudice on 
the one side and of error on the other, the 
Catholic and Reformed Churches might 
approach to something of an amicable in- 
tercourse and alliance. Ido not know if 
there be any symptoms of such an issue 
in the present state of things; but it isa 
pleasing dream, even if it be not pro- 
phetic; and it is not only pleasing, but 
useful, because it tends to realize the 
prospect which it pourtrays.—It tends to 
soothe and conciliate; to lead us from the 
points on which we differ to those on 
which we agree; to draw us from the 
scene of contest, strewed with the memo- 
rials of many a struggle, to that hallow- 
ed ground on which our common faith and 
common hopes may grow up and flourish 
together. If such a disposition animated 
any considerable portion of Christendom, 
how soon might religious differences be 
reconciled ; and that spirit of gentleness 
be revived which should breathe peace 
and concord over the troubled elements. 
Let us at least do our part towards this 
great result. Let us show how much of 
good will and of forbearance there is in 
our religion and our policy. Then indeed 
we might boast of our constitution. Then 
we might present it to the admiration of 
the world as a constitution which com- 
bines within itself the soundest principles 
of vitality and happiness; which to all 
that is great adds all that is amiable; which, 
without sacrificing important interests or 
confounding essential differences, is anxious 
only to soothe and unite; whieh, prefer- 
ring its own form of faith and discipline, 
and preferring it, because believing it to 
be the noblest, and the purest, and the best, 
is yet armed with no bigotry nor enve- 
nomed by any malignant partialities ; 
which founding its religion upon truth, 
yet recognizes the maxim, that truth is in- 
separable from charity ; as a constitution, 
in a word, which proves with how much 
facility and mutual advantage, different 
Modifications of faith, so long as they re- 
Volve round one common centre of Chris- 
tianity, may perform their various move- 
ments, may contribute to the general order, 
and thus furnish an example of that har- 
mony which modulates the universe! Of 
(VOL. XXVI.) © 
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such a constitution, we might hope that it 
would not soon decay. By incorporating 
the kinder emotions into its essence, it 
would imbibe something of celestial origin, 
and be gifted with the virtue of immorta- 
lity. For if the fabrics which are reared 
of the ordinary materials of vulgar policy, 
be found so frail and perishable; it is be- 
cause they are built on the angry and mu- 
table passions; on narrow expedients, on 
base and ever-shifting jealousies; but such 
a system as it is now in our power to ac- 
complish, rests upon principles the deepest 
and most permanent; upon passions which 
can never be torn from our nature.— 
It is composed of materials which borrow 
strength and brightness from the affections 
of every coming age. Ever purified and 
renovated by that living spirit of benevo- 
lence, it may defy the influence of time 
and caprice; it must be durable as the 
feelings ‘on which it is founded, and un- 
fading as that holy name of charity with 
which it is inscribed. 

Sir Frederic Flood animadverted on the 
observations of Dr. Duigenan, whose various 
appointments and consequent obligations 
to some of the Protestant clergy of Ireland 
the hon. baronet detailed, observing that 
it was by no means honourable to his con- 
stituents that this itinerant vicar-general 
had played such a part in that House. 
From Dr. Duigenan the hon. baronet pro- 
ceeded to the speech of sir John Cox Hip- 
pisley, which he characterized as the most 
multifarious, complicated, circuitous ora- 
tion he had ever heard ; and he regarded 
it as a proof of the hon. baronet’s incon- 
sistency, which inconsistency he endea- 
voured to illustrate by referring to the 
productions which the hon. baronet had 
alluded to. 

He commented upon former produc- 
tions of Dr. Duigenan, which he said were 
totally at variance with the language 
which the learned doctor held this night. 
The hon. baronet particularly quoted a 
passage from a pamphlet of the learned 
doctor published pending the discussions 
upon the Union in Ireland, in which the 
learned doctor maintained this proposition, 
“that after the enactment of the Union, 
all necessity for restrictive laws upon the 
Catholic body would cease.” But how 
different; or how directly opposite, was 
the tone of the learned doctor in this de- 
bate! Whence this change? Did the 
learned doctor mean to operate upon the 
Catholics by delusion in one instance, 
while he meant to visit them with penalties 
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perpetually ? Here the hon. baronet took 
a view of the services rendered to the em- 
pire by Catholics, particularly in the army 
and navy, and dwelt upon the advantage 
and honour likely to result to every de- 
partment of the state, and especially in 
the law department, if adequate encou- 
ragement were held out for the cultivation 
‘of Catholic talents.—For instance, he 
would ask, whether, if lord Avonmore, 
and that unrivalled orator, Mr. Curran, 
had been born Catholics, Ireland could 
have ever been benefited or adorned by 
their great and splendid abilities ?—After 
further illustrating this point, the hon. 
baronet ridiculed the apprehension, that 
any danger could result to the church 
establishment from any number of Ca- 
tholics ever likely to be introduced into 
the legislature by the adoption of the pro- 
posed Bill, whatever the disposition of that 
number might be towards the church, 
while opposed by an immense majority of 
Protestants ; for what could 100 members, 
which was the utmost number of Catholics 
ever mentioned, even by the most pre- 
judiced conjecture, contrive to accomplish 
against upwards of 500 Protestants? The 
honourable baronet again returned to 
Dr. Duigenan, whose conduct upon this 
question he declared to excite his asto- 
nishment, not only on former occasions, 
but particularly on the present, when the 
learned doctor ventured to assert, that the 
oath of a Catholic was not to be relied 
upon. What! exclaimed the hon. bart. 
was it to be maintained, that while the life 
or property of any man in the land might 
be taken away according to law, upon the 
oath of a Catholic,—that while all the 
privileges of the constitution were open 
to any Catholic who would take particular 
oaths,—still that the oath of a Catholic was 
not to be relied upon? The assertion of 
such a doctrine was, he maintained, not 
only unfounded and unjust, but com- 
pletely absurd. But the language of the 
learned doctor had been generally most 
unjust and offensive towards the Catholic 
body, and such conduct on his part was 
at once surprising and ungenerous, for he 
“had been 17 years embracing a Catholic, 
and yet he would perpetuate restrictions 
wpon that body of men from among whom 
he had chosen a wife,as a sample. After 
‘panegyrizing the character and conduct of 
the Irish people, the hon. baronet ex- 
pressed his conviction that no one in this 
country was prejudiced against that people 
but through ignorance; for those among 
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them who had known the Irish felt no 
prejudice, and he heartily wislied that 
half the English people would go to Ireland 
where they would have an opportunity of 
seeing how much his countrymen had 
been misrepresented. [Here the call for 
the question, which had often interrupted 
sir Frederick in the course of his speech, 


“‘becamé so loud and general, that he felt 


it necessary to take his seat. } 

Lord Castlereagh said, that although he 
meant to vote for the second reading of 
this Bill—although he thought proper to 
vote against the committeé proposed on a 
former evening—although the committee 
on the Bill might be deemed the proper 
place for urging the sentiments which he 
had to offer, he yet found it necessary at 
this period, to state somewhat in detail, 


the grounds upon which he differed in 


some points from the framer of the Bill. 
He trusted the indulgence of the House 
might be extended towards him, whilst he 
took a general view of those points in 
which he should cordially concur with the 
right hon. gent. (Mr. Grattan), as well as 
those in which he could not so entirely 
acquiesce. As tothe principle and ex- 
pediency of a measure of this nature, he 
concurred fully with his hon. friend on the 
lower bench (Mr. Grant), to whose glow- 
ing and impressive eloquence, in support 
of that expediency, it was unnecessary to 
offer any addition. He perfectly con- 
curred also with the proposition, that 
where men were agreed upon a principle, 
the mere details might be easily arranged. 
He should now, therefore, submit his 
views in this stage, rather than the com- 
mittee, that such explanations might be 
made as might lead to an accommodation 
between himself and those persons_to 
whom this Bill appeared in the same im- 
portant and necessary point of view. He 
was most anxious to come forward thus 
early in the debate, with a view, and in the 
hope, of securing some satisfactory expla- 
nation, of making some approach to a fair 
understanding, on points with regard to 
which he could not but feel considerable 
difficulty, and those points were, in his 
mind, of fundamental importance; and 
he was the more anxious to observe upon 
these points, in this stage of the debate, 
lest he should be precluded from availing 
himself of any future opportunity, by the 
variety of official duties to which he had 
to attend. Perhaps it was from a consi- 
deration of those duties that the gentlemen 
of the comniittee by whom the Bill was 
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prepared, had not referred to him—but 
had that reference taken place, he should 
have stated his opinions as explicitly as he 
meant to do this night. He approved of 
the discretion and delicacy of the framers 
of the Bill, and thought they had done 
their duty in not referring to him in the 
first instance. Anxious as he was to give 
all the assistance in his power to this mo- 
mentous measure, yet from difference of 
political views any intercourse between 
himself and those gentlemen might not 
have been useful. He was, however, dis- 
posed to prefer the communication of his 
opinions to that House, and it would be 
for the House, but particularly for those 
that thought with him as to the principle 
of the measure under consideration, to 
decide what degree of attention was due 
to those opinions, whether any of his sug- 
gestions ought to be adopted. Upon all 
the points to which he had to refer he 
had no doubt of receiving the most candid 
exposition ; and here he had no difficulty 
in saying, that considering the several in- 
terests that were to be reconciled, the va- 
rious parties which were to be ¢conciliated, 
the right hon. mover of the Bill had acted 
most discreetly in having abandoned his 
original view of moving at once for a general 
comprehensive repeal of all the penal laws, 
and proceeding, as was now proposed, in 
a measured manner, because such a com- 
prehensive repeal, he for one, and many 
who thought with him upon the principle, 
could not approve, tending, as it must, to 
alarm the country, if brought forward, un- 
accompanied by the guards necessary for 
the security of the church establishment, 
It was difficult to approach the existing 
laws on great fundamental points of the 
constitution, with a view of repealing 
them simply. The wisest course was to 
see what the Catholics could be indulged 
in, notwithstanding any reproaches that 
might be cast on such a mode of legisla- 
tion. Whatever course then might be 
pursued, whatever opinions might be en- 
tertained as to this measure, the right hon. 
gentleman had indisputably adopted a 
wise precaution, and proceeded in a more 
prudent and constitutional manner than 
was originally proposed. Instead of in- 
sisting upon the universal application of 
his principle, the right hon. gentleman 
had conceded where concession was re- 
quired, proper, and necessary, and in that 
line of proceeding which must have addi- 
tional influence with the House in favour 
of the Bill, the right hon, gentleman had 
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followed the policy of the legislature at 
other times. For, according to the 5th of 
Elizabeth, enacting the oath of supremacy, 
the principle of the Act was not applied 
to the Catholic peerage, who were ex-, 
empted from the provisions because their 
allegiance was not doubted. He, therefore, 
approved of the discretion and judgment 
shewn in the present Bill. As tothe po- 
licy of it, he should endeavour to state his 
views, distinguishing his difference of opi- 
nion from those of the framers. He 
expressed his entire concurrence with 
that right hon. gentleman as to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, under proper securities, 
as he had before stated, and also that no 
securities for the church establishment 
should be required from the Catholics 
which, consistently with their religion, 
they could not notoriously grant—none, 
indeed, which any considerate, liberal 
Catholic could hesitate to grant for the sae 
tisfaction of his Protestant fellow-subjects. 
Now, by the Bill before the House, it was 
proposed to admit Catholics to a share in 
the legislature, to’ which proposition he 
was most ready to accede. It proceeded 
on the principle of granting all the powers 
of the constitution to Catholics, with secu- 
rity to our church and state. The right 
hon. mover felt it due to the church of 
England to secure it from all that might 
be prejudicial to it; and also to abstain 
from the interference of the Protestant 
state with the spirituals of the Catholic 
religion. But the very nature of the pri- 
vileges to be conceded, and especially the 
legislative eligibility, might give a large 
share of authority, not merely in ge- 
neral interests, but particularly in the 
interests of the church as connected with 
the state. That most desirable part of the 
measure, the bringing Catholics into par 
liament, would give them that power : 
they ought, therefore, to be prepared to 
expect some regulations. It was ever to 
be recollected that this admission would 
invest the Catholics with great authority 
over our church establishment.—For it 
was impossible to divorce the two ques- 
tions, or to draw a parallel line between the 
right of legislation, and a power to inter- 
fere with the church establishment. Thus 
the Bill proposed to grant to the Catholics 
a power to legislate for a Protestant esta- 
blishment, while the legislature were to be 
utterly excluded from any similar inter- 
ference with the Catholics, whose hierarchy 
were too jealous to allow any persons to 
interfere with their jurisdiction, He was 
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ready to admit that the right hon. mover 
of the Bill had dealt fairly with the House 
by the oath he had propdsed, which oath 
was certainly as much calculated as any 
oath could be to meet all the danger to be 
apprehended ; and he begged to be dis- 
tinctly understood as nut objecting in the 
slightest degree to the efficacy of that oath 
from any reliance upon the oath of the 
Catholic; for in fact the Catholic’s respect 
for that sacred obligation was the cause of 
his preclusion from the very privileges 
which he now sought to obtain.—But he 
disliked the principle, if it were urged as 
such, that, oaths were in all cases a suffi- 
cient security, he must protest against it, 
not only with regard to the Catholics, but 
even were he to suppose Protestants con- 
cerned. He did not think the obligation 
of an oath wholly sufficient, although he 
was satisfied that the oaths of Catholics 
might be as much relied on as those of 
any other sect of Christians; and were 
he to admit that oaths would in any case 
be sufficient security, he would also allow 
that those already imposed were as strong 
as any that could be devised. But he ob- 
jected to making an oath the sole ground 
of security between Catholic and Protes- 
tant, and as meeting all probable dangers : 
this shewed great poverty of legislation, 
and a want of knowledge of mankind ; 
for society was not to be held together, 
crimes prevented, and the discharge of 
social and public duties enforced, by 
taking oaths, however honest, on the con- 
struction of the particular parties. Old 
honest prejudices must be consulted, and 
combined for the welfare of society. Out 
of the conflict of various interests must be 
found the security for all. By the com- 
bining of different interests against each 
other, the general result was brought out, 
which conduced to the general welfare. 
He allowed that no oaths could be more 
comprehensive than those provided ; and 
that the small number of those wlio had 
already taken them, formed no objection, 
since even here Protestants who did not 
receive offices, did not qualify for them. 
The first oath was as much a security as 
an oath could be. The second oath to be 
proposed by aright hon. gentleman was 
fairly directed against all the dangers 
which his clauses were intended to meet. 
But he was of opinion, that besides oaths 
other regulations were necessary ; and 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Grattan) 
was aware that this was always his opi- 
nion. When any set of men were to re- 
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ceive great advantages, they would be 
unwise to agitate the removal of the theo- 
retical inconveniences, by which they 
might disturb the general temper, in 
seeming to extort that which they might, 
perhaps, gain easier at another time. 
The course which the right hon. gentle- 
man had followed in framing his Bill was 
a wise one; but he was disposed to think 
it unwise, or at least imprudent, to bring 
forward prominently, and to agitate a 
mere theoretical or imaginary grievance, 
instead of fixing the whole attention of 
the public on those which were felt and 
really practical. He alluded to the meas 
sure of last session with respect to the 
Dissenters, and he believed that even as a 
conciliatory measure, had it been brought 
in atan inopportune moment, it might have 
disturbed the harmony'of the country, and 
the councils of state. Practical wisdom 
seemed to have been exceeded in one 
point. Nobody felt stronger than he did, 
the impropriety of any law entirely pre- 
cluding Dissenters from holding offices ; 
but he felt that there would be great re- 
luctance to shake an ancient established 
law: and the Dissenters obtained relief 
by annual parliamentary suspension, which 
they might not get by other means; and 
they had been for along time, without, as 
far as he knew, sustaining any inconve- 
nience from the test laws. He was afraid 
the right hon. gentleman had gone a little 
farther than he ought to do in prudence, 
in wishing to re-agitate now the question 
concerning the repeal of the test laws ge- 
nerally. ‘Those in force against Protes- 
tant dissenters, from the annual relaxation, 
could not be called a practical grievance, 
like the laws against the Catholics, and did 
not therefore so forcibly call for a repeal. 
A general repeal of them he would at all 
times consider a very serious and difficult 
question ; and at present he thought it was 
imprudent to couple it with the repeal of 
the laws against the Catholics, or with an 
measures of concession to that body. The 
case of the Catholics did not precisely ap- 
ply to the Dissenters: yet it might be 
called an anomaly to refuse the repeal of 
the tests to the Dissenters. It was of im- 
portance, therefore, to consider what might 
be the effect of the present proceedings. 
If the tests rested inconveniently on any 
portion of the King’s subjects, he would 
encounter all the difficulties of a repeal ; 
but he doubted the prudence of coupling 
it with this measure. In Ireland there was 
no test, but great numbers of Catholics 5 
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in Scotland none, but very few Catholics. 
The annual relief from the test laws might 
still be afforded, and the omission of them 
now might avoid a question inconvenient 
in this country. panacea: was said 
across the table.] If he was wrong in this 
view of the matter, he should be happy to 
be set right. The right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Canning), in his proposed clauses, 
had fairly directed them towards two great 
fundamental dangers: that of foreign au- 
thority in spirituals, and that of such au- 
thority working, by means inconsistent 
with the constitution and security of this 
country. He differed a little from the 
right hon. gentleman, with respect to the 
securities required against the influence of 
a foreign jurisdiction. But as we meant to 
conciliate the Catholics, we ought to treat 
their religion with respect; nor ought we 
to ‘require from them any securities that 
were inconsistent with the integrity of 
their religion. He never wished to give 
any currency or authority to the acts of a 
foreign power in this country, without 
some security or examination; but was 
always anxious for some guards or pro- 
tection against the dangers to be ap- 
prehended from this source; and he was 
the more disposed to think such an opi- 
nion a just one, because he knew that it 
had been hitherto acted upon in all parts 
of Europe. But, at present, he was doubly 
anxious for such a safeguard, now that the 
Pope was so much under the influence and 
controul of the enemy. He never wished 
to claim, on the part of the crown, the di- 
rectnomination of the Catholic clergy ; but 
he was anxious to limit the patronage of 
the See of Rome in this country. He was 
not bigotted to any former notions, but he 
wished, consistently with - his duty, fairly 
to examine how far his principles were sa- 
tisfied by means conducive to the welfare 
and support of the-state. He did not argue 
now on details, but it must not be expected 
to him to concede principles which were 
affected by details. From time to time he 
had alluded to the means to be employed, 
and he wished to shew why he thought the 
proposed regulations would fall short of 
their object. He was always for making 
such provisions as would not wound the 
feelings of Catholics, nor attempt to com- 
pel them to disclosures contrary to their 
religion; but he always desired to guard 
agairist the currency of the acts of a foreign 
power in this country operating in the na- 
ture of laws. He admitted that this was at- 
tempted in one clause; but if the. right 
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hon. gentleman and himself meantthe same 
thing, he did not despair of their coming 
to an understanding upon it. He would 
state his own measure. He had always 
professed that he did not mean to exclude 
the actsof the See of Rome, such as bulls 
and rescripts; but he looked at their na- 
tural influence on men’s minds, and on 
their temporal interests, as calling on us, 
not in unfair jealousy, or hostile relations, 
to consider the practice of all other states, 
and of our own Catholic ancestors, who 
were jealous of the encroachments of the 
See of Rome. We ought to take our re- 
medy within the scale on which all nations 
had taken their’s against such encroach- 
ments. He was sure most Catholics were 
too wise and too patriotic, not to be aware 
of such jealousies formerly, and now also, 
when the Pope had ceased to be a free 
agent, and could no longer exercise for- 
bearance towards this country; but had 
become, in fact, an instrument in the hand 
of ourenemy. In what related to faith or 
discipline, or did not trench upon tempo- 
ral matters, he agreed that it was not po- 
licy to interfere. As to controul over the 
appointment of high ecclesiastical officers, 
which was absolute in the Romish See, he 
was anxious not to claim any nomination, 
or any direct interference. How far the 
clauses did interfere, was another point. 
But he considered that the Catholic clergy 
ought not to be left in a situation, in which 
they had two separate interests,—arising 
from influence and duty; but that their 
interests should be made such as to recon- 
cile their duties, both to their own coun- 
try and to the See of Rome. This had 
been his anxious wish; and which he 
once thought was near its accomplishment 
at the period of the Union, when an ar- 
rangement was proposed for the clergy, 
satisfactory to them and.to the state. He 
alluded to the communication which he 
made at that time to the Catholics, re- 
specting a state provision for the body of 
their clergy. He was sanguine in this ex- 
pectation, having received, as far as the 
then government could give him, autho- 
rity to promise an arrangement to the 
clergy, both of the Catholics and the Dis- 
senters in Ireland. On the eve of the 
Union he expected this, from the quality 
of the measure, as well as from his having 
been the channelof communication. After 
the measure had been frustrated‘ at that 
period, he also hoped ‘to see it carried into 
effect some time after. It was with this 
hope, and some such understanding, that 
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he took a part in lord Sidmouth’s adminis- 
tration. He had asked of lord Sidmouth’s 
cabinet, whether these measures would be 
agreed to; and upon receiving an assur- 
ance that they would be so, and on that 
ground only, he consented to become a 


member of that cabinet. On communi- 
cating this to the Catholic clergy, they 
informed him that their disposition was 
not changed, (the papers on this subject 
might be found in the Secretary of State’s 
office ;) but that they thought it would be 
discreditable to them, and unbecoming 
their character, if they embraced a sepa- 
rate, exclusive advantage for themselves, 
while the Catholic laity were smarting 
under the disappointment of their expecta- 
tions. The Catholic clergy, having thus 
declined becoming parties to such a regu- 
lation, though their bishops had before 
assented to it, the matter dropped, which 
but for this step would then have been 
carried into effect. This was his object in 
wishing for such a regulation, and not to 
divorce the Catholic clergy from those 
whom it was their duty to instruct and to 
guide. He thought it would be the least 
revolting measure to the Catholic mind ; 
and that it would form, better than any 
dry authority, a counterbalance to the See 
of Rome. No security was better than 
such an independence in their own so- 
ciety, that foreign power was no object in 
their eyes. He knew no better mode of 
placing them above all suspicion in the 
eyes of the Protestants; or of enabling 
them with advantage to discharge their 
duties. He thought this of so much im- 
portance, that he was anxious to state it, 
and he hoped the right hon. gentleman 
would weigh it carefully. He thought 
the Catholics would not consider his views 
unreasonable, since he never dreamed of 
their doing more than the Presbyterians, 
whose church system was infinitely more 
republican, and therefore tending more to 
political inconvenience than a church 
purely monarchical like that of Rome, 
which seemed thereby more compatible 
with the genius of the constitution. Such 
had been his views and his hopes at that 
time; nor was he yet disposed to abandon 
either. From considering the state of the 
Presbyterian clergy in Ireland, he thought 
‘that the Catholics ought to be more dis- 
posed towards this measure. They were 
now endowed by the crown, and though 
nine years had elapsed since the measure, 
which gave the crown a negative. upon 
their election, by withholdiag the endow- 
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ment of their livings, still in all that time 
this negative had never been exercised. 
Why then should the. Catholics appre- 
hend worse effects from a similar power 
in the crown? Such a fact, at least, was 
no bad proof of the spirit in which the 
crown meant to exercise this power. He 
believed the crown had the power of re- 
fusing every Presbyterian minister, on 


grounds of disloyalty, even after the re- 


commendation of the synod, with respect 
to his receiving the endowment, accord- 
ing to what was established in lord Hard- 
wicke’s administrations; but he believed 
no instance had yet occurred, of a refusal 
by government. This provision was, he 
believed, 100/. a year at the highest; the 
scale descending. The Catholics ought 
not to feel jealous of this measure, and 
alarm the public mind upon it. In no 
view ought they, unless they would refuse 
all connection with the state. If so, he 
understood them; but that would be dif- 
ferent from their former disposition, He 
did not wish to extend this plan to all the 
various sects; but as it had been already 
done, the example ought to be followed 
with the Catholics, which would relieve 
Protestants from the fear of danger. He 
dwelt the longer on this topic, because he 
wished at present to have it adopted as 
much as ever, knowing, as he did, how 
much it would facilitate the execution of 
every other regulation, He knew, be- 
sides, very well, that the measure had 
been declined formerly by the Catholic 
prelates of Ireland, not because it was in 
any degree inconsistent with their religion, 
or any part of its discipline, but in order 
not to shock the prejudices of the Catholic 
laity, and the Jower orders of their clergy. 
—As to a regulation in direct appoint- 
ments to ecclesiastical fynctions, he did 
not think any Jaw could be advantage- 
ously exercised. He was not prepared to 
say that a regulation respecting the loy- 
alty of ecclesiastics, should merely exist 
in a declaration of loyalty to the crown. 
He must be allowed to express an opinion 
that the proposed commission created an 
authority inconsistent with the rights of 
the crown and the constitution: if he did 
not misconceive its tendency. He thought 
it would not answer its purpose ; but if 
acted upon, would be worse than any 
system on more known and admitted 
principles. Although he approved of the 
principle of the right hon. gentleman’s 
(Mr. Canning) clause, he could not give 
his approbation to the clause itself, as it 
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seemed to create. a power not recog- 
nized by the constitution of this country. 
He had other objections besides to this 
commission, so far'as he was able to un- 
derstand it from the right hon. gentleman’s 
amendment.—The right hon. gentleman 
had, in his clause, guarded sufficiently 
against the power of the crown, by mak- 


ing the commissioners independent of it, 


and. displaceable only by the Houses of 
Parliament. It was one of the best points 
of the English constitution, that the judges 
were removable only by parliament, and 
the more immediate superintendance of 
the crown was unnecessary, because they 
exercised their authority under the con- 
troul of public opinion, one of the most 
efficient checks known to our constitution. 
But a commissioner, under the clause he 
spoke of, would, while he was removable 
only by the crown, be abstracted from the 
efficient controul of publicity, and be 
vested with a secret and discretional au- 
thority. The evil to be apprehended from 
this was, not so much that the power would 
be abused, to the detriment of those subject 
to it, but that the commissioners as indi- 
viduals, would feel a reluctance, in the 
absence of the necessary stimulus afforded 
by the eye of the public, to exercise the 
severe process vested in them, except in 
cases of such enormity as would be more 
effectually restrained by the constitutional 
modes of punishment. They could not 
always have the means of exercising a 
sound discretion, The five respectable 
noblemen could not always know what 
was dangerous, for it was impossible that 
they could have the whole question 
brought before them in all its circum- 
stances, in the full shape in which the 
crown could view it. In referring all such 
matters to those respectable persons, senior 
peers in both countries, it would be felt 
that they might sometimes have imposed 
upon them, what they could not do with- 
out great hardship. As the Bill stood 
they would be called on not merely to 
give an opinion as to the qualifications of 
an individual, not for their authority re- 
specting a person in an early stage, but at 
a late one, when the highest ecclesiastical 
appointment was taking place. With all 
his respect for the character and integrity 
of the noble lords who were, according 
to the right hon. gentleman’s amendments, 
to be invested with the power of granting 
a testimonium to the Catholic bishops, he 
could not but think that such a measure 
would go to the creation of: a tribunal un- 
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known to the constitution. It would, in 
fact, confer the power of appointing 
bishops at the will and caprice of indi- 
viduals, divested of all responsibility, 
and not amenable either to the crown 
or to parliament. It would be, to all 
intents and purposes, a permanent com- 
mission against the crown, without be- 
ing subject to the control of public opi- 
nion, or of the authority of that House, | 
The right hon, gentleman would accom- 
plish his object much better by proceed- 
ing according to the plain, clear, and re- 
cognized principles of the constitution. 
He did not wish to quarrel in the senti- 
ments he was called upon to express with 
the principle of security itself, but with 
the fact that the provision was not accom- 
panied with due and requisite responsibility. 
He would certainly prefer the appointment 
of commissioners directly and openly by 


‘the crown, but the right hon. gentleman’s 


mode was a secrecy against the crown, 
against the legislature, against all mankind. 
It tended to establish a new estate in the 
country highly dangerous, and to transfer 
from a foreign power to a power within 
ourselves a right of interference seriously 
detrimental to the Catholic body itself 
and to the constitution. To the proposed 
testimonium or certificate he should there- 
fore decidedly object. The principle 
which the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Can- 
ning) had taken up, namely, to make the 
principal Catholics auxiliaries to the crown, 
was laudable; and it was only to the means 
of carrying it into execution that he had 
any objection. The principle of the right 
hon. gentleman would be better carried 
into effect in a More constitutional manner. 
He did not wish to bring before the public 
such parts of any religious establishment 
as it would be advisable to veil from the 
public eye; but in this case the secrecy 
was vested in an irresponsible body. The 
interests of the parties concerned would 
be better provided for by vesting in the 
crown more ample power over these com- 
missioners, and in that case, secrecy could 
be made an auxiliary security against the 
crown, as it would only be dissolved by a 
special act. Those Catholics too, who 
might object to being put upon the com- 
mission as it stood at present, could not 
have such objections when called on by 
the crown to lend their aid. This would 
obviate the difficulties as to this measure, 
which, as it at present was proposed, gave 
to a body of men, within our own limits, 
an authority as capable of being abused 
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as when exercised by a foreign power. 
Another of the proposed clauses on which 
he wished to remark, was the second, by 
which the right hon. gentleman (Mr, 
Canning), if he understood him rightly, 
wished to. protect the state from decrees 
of foreign powers being circulated as 
valid, even under the show of their being 
as to spiritual matters; at the same time 
without interfering in such a degree with 
the essentials of any church, as to forbid 
men to worship God after their own 
manner. The authoritative papers for- 
warded from the court of Rome were 
bulls, institutions, and rescripts. As to 
the first and second of these, there could 
be no difficulty in submitting them to the 
cognizance of the state, and causing them 
to bear on the face of them, when for- 
warded to the persons who were to be 
guided by them, something to notify that 
nothing was contained in them derogatory 
to the temporal authority of the state. He 
should wish that this examination should 
be performed by one of the dignitaries 
of the Catholic church duly responsible. 
The clause of the right hon. gentleman 
was not satisfactory, asunder it only a copy 
of the paper would be submitted to exa- 
mination. It was desirable that the. paper 
should be inspected before it was suffered 
to be current, and rather the original than 
acopy. But the relaxation went one step 
further,—for, by taking an oath that no- 
thing derogatory to his fealty was con- 
tained in it, a person was absolved from 
submitting eyen a copy of any paper to 
examination. The papers which issued 
from the Penitentiary at Rome were the 
only ones in which secrecy was at all ne- 
cessary to be observed. These related 
not only to cases of penitence, but to mar- 
riage dispensations. On this subject, as 
on all others, the Catholics would perceive 
the expediency of inspiring confidence on 
the part of the Protestants, and could not 
wish to give a less perfect satisfaction, if a 
more perfect one could be given. The 
rescripts issued from the Penitentiary, 
could (besides the subject of marriage 
within the prohibited degrees) relate only 
to the more enormous crimes, such as 
murder and incest; for lesser offences 
could be expiated by penance, without 
applying to this office at Rome. It was 
not his wish that persons should be obliged 
to fix on themselves the ignominy which 
the knowledge of their having committed 


such crimes would occasion ; but the ends. 


ef secrecy might be answered, and some 
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security afforded to the state, by causin 

the rescripts to be submitted to some o 

the dignitaries of the Catholic church of 
these kingdoms. He had thus endeavoured 
to give some conception of his.ideas in 
detail on the subject at this time, that at a 
future stage of the measure, an opportu- 
nity of coming prepared for the conside- 
ration of it might be given. As to the 
measure in general, he had, immediately 
after the Union, looked to the establish- 
ment of it as practicable, as individuals 
would then have come to the discussion 
unpledged to opinions concerning the 
policy of it; because objections antece- 
dently existing against it were obviated, 
from the new shape which the empire had 
assumed from the union of the Catholics 
to a preponderant body of Protestants ; 
and because that settlement was calculated 
to surmount many difficulties, to open new 
views, to enlarge the system of general 
policy, and to strengthen the means, and 
consolidate the prosperity of the empire. 
Although circumstances had prevented the 
accomplishment of it at that time, he had 
always anxiously looked forward to it; 
and if now accomplished, it would be ac- 
complished under the most auspicious cir- 
cumstances. One motive must animate 
them all—the idea that, in adopting any 
plan on the subject at this time, they 
would be open to no injurious suspicions ; 
—nothing could stand between the inte- 
resis of the empire on this question, and 
those great considerations of policy which 
should never be disregarded. No moment 
could present itself so auspicious for the 
common interests and common happiness 
of the country as the present. No Catho- 
lic could suppose that, at this time, we 
were induced to depart from any line 
which we had marked out to ourselves, by 
any feeling of timidity. There was no 
peculiar reason to induce the Catholics to 
believe that the legislature were called 
upon to act from unworthy motives, from 
the feelings of timidity, of fear, or the pre- 
dominant apprehensions of danger. On 
the other hand the Protestants had every 
just ground for co-operating in the attain- 
ment of the measure. As legislators act- 
ing for the Catholics, as well as for the 
Protestants, they were bound to make 
every arrangement for the public security _ 
and the public good ; to proceed in the 

great work by a suitable congeniality of 
sentiment ; and to produce by their co- 
operation a diffusion of blessings incalcula- 
ble in their influence upon the welfare of 
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the empire at large. This consideration 
should lead them, so to manage their regu- 
lations, that their measures should carry 
with them the cordial joy of the Catho- 
lics; and that the Protestants should re- 
gard them not as a sacrifice, but as a con- 
solidation of interests, He hoped, that 
though this measure had never entered into 
the political conflicts of his life, he had 
sufficiently shown that it was only from 
the conviction, that if pressed, it would 
not be carried. There was at a former 
period much reason to believe that there 
was in the Pope a mild and benevolent 
spirit of conciliation, ready to concur in 
the measures most proper to be adopted ; 
and that there existed in the great body of 
the Catholics a disposition to run before 
the crown in just concession and concilia- 
tion. Although the same facility with re- 
spect to the head of the Catholic church 
did not now exist, the want of that could 
not constitute any obstacle, if the Catholics 
themselves were ready, as they had been, 
to adopt the best means of conciliation, 
and to conform to the best interests of the 
country. The plan which had been pub- 
lished by the hon. baronet had been agreed 
to by the Catholics, and though inculcated 
by the government was in fact the plan 
of the Catholics. This body had always 
shown a wish rather to meet the wishes of 
government (notwithstanding the conduct 
of some of those who had assumed the 
lead of it), and if it acted as was to 
be expected from its general principles, 
it would be entitled to the gratitude 
of Protestants. In the present circum- 
stances of the Pope there could (he sup- 
posed) be no difficulty, for while that per- 
sonage was under the authority of a fo- 
reign power, if the Catholics were satis- 
fied with the measure, they might safely 
leave it to be approved by him at a future 
moment. The Pope was a prisoner in 
the power of an inveterate enemy; and 
therefore the friends of the Catholics, and 
the Catholics themselves, were bound to 
do their duty, without listening to the 
strange doctrines of some individuals. He 
wished to have it clearly understood that 
there could be no preclusion to their claims 
on account of the Pope’s detention. If 
even there were, it would become the 
duty of the House to provide exclusively 
for the Catholics, and the safety of the 
country together. The only question be- 
fore them was the mode of proceeding on 
@ question of degrees ; and he trusted most 
sincerely, that in the steps they had to 
( VOL. XXVI, ) 
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take, no temporary indiscretions of indi- 
viduals would be allowed to operate against 
the Catholic claims, It had been truly 
said, that there was no necessity for know- 
ing the sentiments.of the Pope; that. they 
should legislate by their own act as to the 
civil securities of the state. As to bishops 
and priests they might be regulated by 
law, as there already existed regulations 
to which they must conform before they 
were allowed to preach. Though all this 
indeed might be claimed as right, yet 
from prudential motives, he should wish 
as a legislator, to know how measures 
enacted for the benefit of the Catholics, 
would be received by them? On this sub- 
ject he had heard with pleasure the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Grattan), on a former 
night; nor had he (lord C.) been ever 
disposed to collect the sentiments of the 
Catholics from the effusions of a few fac- 
tious persons in the height of political 
controversy. The sentiments, however 
indiscreet, injudicious, and unseasonable, 
which might be expressed against the 
opinion of the general body by any indi- 
viduals, ought not to be considered as a 
criterion by which the legislature ought 
to measure and regulate its decisions. He 
could at no time, and under no circum- 
stances, be induced to lend his sanction to 
such a doctrine. If it was asked why the 
Catholics had not marked with disappro- 
bation these sentiments, he should answer, 
that it would have been contrary to all the 
rules of action in human beings, that they 
should have exposed themselves to the 
obloquy and sarcasms of the noisy part of 
their own body, in order to aid a measure, 
of the accomplishment of which they had 
no expectation. He hoped that the effect 
of this measure would be not only the in- 
troduction of Catholics into parliament, 
but into a fair proportion of the offices of 
the state. He would address himself, there- 
fore, to the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Grattan), whethér, as a friend to the Ca- 
tholics, it were not better that such regu- 
lations should be introduced in the Bill as 
would tend to give the Catholics the con- 
fidence of the crown, than that the Bill 
should pass by feeble majorities, in which 
case the Catholics, excluded from office, 
would be arranged in hostility against the 
Protestants within, instead of without, the 
constitution. He thought, therefore, that 
the Catholics, for their own benefit, should 
submit to the regulations submitted to by 
their brethren in foreign states, and the 
other parts of our own dominions. He 
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trusted that the right hon. gentleman, who 
was intrusted with the care of the Bill, 
would finally make such arrangements as 
should be found sufficient to guard against 
the chance of every danger, and to give to 
the Catholics every opportunity of enjoy- 
ing the confidence of the crown, and the 
esteem of their fellow subjects. Of the 
Catholic clergy in Ireland, he could not 
speak too warmly ; for he had witnessed, 
in times of peculiar peril and trying dis- 
tress, the excellence of their conduct. He 
was desirous of uniting them with the state 
upon the same principles which allowed 
them to partake of honours and dignities 
in every Protestant country. It was his 
earnest wish to grant to them the confi- 
dence they possessed in Protestant states, 
where they had not opposed any obstacle, 
but had wisely lent themselves to the esta- 
blished policy of the country. These 
were the feelings he entertained, and upon 
which he wished the question to be under- 
stood and discussed, when the facilities 
with the head of the Catholic church ex- 
isted. But if the auspicious moment in 
the Catholic mind now presented itself, 
and they were ready to take what was 
given in all Protestant states, unless in- 
deed they declared they were different 
from all Catholics in all Protestant coun- 
tries, from the Catholics in Canada and 
Malta, he did not hesitate to say, that the 
results would be most beneficial to the 
common interests and happiness of the 
empire. With respect to the Protestants 
in this country, he was aware that there 
certainly did exist a considerable degree 
of reluctance to grant all the rights and 
privileges which were claimed; but he 
felt that the reluctance prevailed more 
among the lower than the higher classes, 
and that it was caused more by intempe- 
rance and misrepresentation, than by that 
conviction which ought to be the conse- 
quence of mature and unprejudiced deli- 
beration. Yet, the question, he was happy 
to observe, had* gained ground, and he, 
therefore, felt anxious to solve it in every 
way, and by every mode consistent with 
the safety of the state, and with all the 
views and ends suited to the spirit and 
practice of the constitution. He did not 


wish to consider it as a question of party, 
and having stated the general outline of 
his ideas upon it, he should reserve him- 
self for a more detailed statement when 
they went intoacommittee. He conjured 
the right hon. gentleman, however, not to 
try to force the measure, but rather to 
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exert his powers another way, and by 
conciliating the Protestants, claim a power 
in behalf of the Catholics which would 
greatly serve their cause. He was anxious 
that whatever change the measure might 
undergo, it should originate with those 
who had brought it forward. Having 
thus stated his sentiments, he again con- 
jured the right hon. gentleman to obtain 
for the Catholic body the fullest acquies- 
cence which could be given in the pro- 
posed measures upon the principles he 
had laid down, and he pledged himself 
that they should have his cordial con- 
currence and support. He concluded 
with expressing his confident hope, that 
the House would go into the committee, 
where the question might be fairly and 
minutely discussed, and such an arrange- 
ment made, as would give equal satisfac- 
tion to the Protestants and the Catholics 
by the best possible provisions of con- 
cession, conciliation, and security. 

Mr. Ponsonby did not rise to enter at 
large upon the topics to which the noble 
lord had adverted; but to assure the noble 
lord, that both he and his friends felt 
every disposition to meet his lordship with 
the strongest feelings of conciliation. He 
would not presume to understand all the 
opinions delivered that night by the noble 
lord upon the subject before them.—In- 
deed, it would be difficult for any man to 
understand what might be the opinion of 
another upon a question involving, as 
appeared from the noble lord’s speech, 
such a great variety of topics, without the 
most mature deliberation, and, conse- 
quently, nothing could be more presump- 
tuous than to make any alteration in the 
Bill now before the House, as if autho- 
rized by the noble lord, where not only 
an approval, but a complete understand- 
ing of the noble lord was necessary.—It 
was fit that each man should express his 
opinion, and, when the House resolved 
into a committee, propose such alteration 
in the Bill as was agreeable to himself. 
He would submit, however, to the candour 
of the noble lord, whetlter it was not re- 
quiring rather too much of those who 
concurred in the general principle of the 
Bill, that they should bring forward any 
alteration, in the hope of meeting the 
ideas of the noble Jord himself, without 
perfectly understanding to what those 
ideas pointed. All he could undertake to 
do, and he might say as much of his right 


conciliatory feeling, any proposition the 
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noble lord might make. They had form- 
ed an opinion upon which they had acted 
— if the noble lord had any alteration to 
propose, they were ready to listen to it, 
and to give it every fair consideration; to 
undertake more would be undertaking a 
great deal too much. The noble lord had 
agreed to the principle of the Bill, and 
had declared he would vote for the second 
reading—after this, for all further dis- 
cussion, he apprehended the committee 
would be the proper place, and he should 
accordingly reserve what he had further 
to urge on the measure till that opportu- 
nity was afforded him. 

Sir J. C. Hippisley rose under a loud cry 
of Question, and great interruptions, and 
was obliged, after waiting some time, to 
sit down. 

Mr. Ryder then‘rose, but after waiting 
some time, was also obliged to sit down. 

Mr. Bathurst then rose, and moved that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The Speaker having, with difficulty, ob- 
tained a hearing, stated the question. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that his right hon. 
friend had, he was confident, only moved 
the adjournment, in order to obtain a 
hearing for such gentlemen as wished to 
deliver their sentiments; and having ob- 
tained that object, he had no doubt he 
would immediately withdraw it. 

Mr. Bathurst rose and said, that after 
the House had listened somewhat more 
than two hours to the noble lord, who had 
gone into details which had no connec- 
tion with the question then before them, 
he certainly did hope they would hear his 
hon. friend, whose intention it was to 
speak to the question. 

Mr. Ryder then rose, and asked. if it 
were the wish of those who brought for- 
ward the measure that it should pass, in 
such a way as to give general satisfaction, 
would it, at all contribute to that desirable 
end, that those persons who did not en- 
tertain the same sentiments with the 
friends of the Bill, should not obtain a 
patient hearing? As he had before given 
his opinion upon the subject, he would 
not now take up the time of the House 
with stating over again the grounds upon 
which that opinion had been formed ; but 
he could not help calling their attention 
to the Bill as it appeared before them. 
He was not to be considered as one of that 
class alluded to in the course of the de- 
bate, who did not consider the laws af- 
fecting the Catholics as an evil. He look- 
ed upon them to be a very great evil, but 
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an evil, however, which he could not con- 
sent to remove without some security, and 
the difference between him, and the sup- 
porters of the Biil was, that he thought no 
securities could be devised; and every 
other individual, except the author of the 
Bill, thought that securities were neces- 
sary. (No, no, from the opposite side.) 
He understood gentlemen to say, that 
securities were necessary, and that a Bill 
should be introduced to discover what 
securities could be devised. If such were 
the case, he must remind the House of the 
situation in which they stood with respect 
to the Bill. When leave was given to the 
right hon. gentleman to bring in his Bill, 
it was the general sense of the House that 
some securities should be provided, and 
they were willing that a Bill should be 
brought in to discover whether any thing 
could be devised that would justify the 
removal of all the disabilities now affect- 
ing the Roman Catholics. But if they 
looked at the clauses of the Bill they 
would see that while it removed every 
disqualification no additional securities 
were provided. The Corporation and 
Test Act were to be annulled ; Catholics 
were to be admitted into parliament and 
corporate magistracies; and all that was 
devised as a security was an oath merely 
made up of two other oaths as enacted by 
the statute of 1791 and the Irish Act of 
1793. This, however, was no additional 
security; and yet, thus stood the Bill which 
they were now called upon to support. 
Perhaps it might not be exactly fair to 
connect in his view of the question the 
clauses proposed by his right hon. friend 
(Canning) and yet. there could be little 
doubt, he apprehended, that the House, in 
coming to a vote, would have in its con- 
templation, those clauses so connected. 
He did not mean to go into them at any 
length, but, with respect to one of them, 
he would say thus much, that he would 
rather hazard all the dangers of direct 
foreign influence as it now existed, than 
sanction that clause which professed to 
obviate it. He could not conceive a more 
monstrous proposition. He could see no 
thing more mischievous than such a coms 
mission as that which his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Canning) proposed; a commission, 
it was true, to be appointed by the crown, 
but neither removable by the crown nor 
responsible for its conduct. Even if the 
commission were to consist of Protestants, 
he would have nearly the same objection’ 
to it, Such a species of imperium in im-'- 
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perio he had never before heard of in the 
British constitution; and whether it was to 
consist of Protestant peers or Protestant 
commoners, he should equally oppose it. 
No sufficient securities had been yet pro- 
posed, or seemed likely to be devised, 
after the great abilities that had been so 
long employed ineffectually for the pur- 
pose of discovering them. 

Mr. Peel said, that notwithstanding the 
impatience of the House at that late hour, 
he trusted that, considering the situation 
which he had the honour to hold in the 
government of Ireland he should be in- 
dulged for a few minutes, while he stated 
his sentiments upon this most important 
question, He should rather have wished 
to reserve himself entirely for a more fit 
occasion when the Bill went into a com- 
mittee; but he was, he confessed, very 
unwilling to let this Bill pass the second 
reading without entering his protest 
against it. He protested against the prin- 
ciple of this Bill, because it conferred on 
those who admitted an external jurisdic- 
tion, the right of legislating on all matters 
connected with the church of England ; 
he protested against this Bill, because it 
wag not conformable to the Resolution of 
the House, on which it professed to be 


founded; that resolution did certainly 
adopt the principle -of concession to the 
Catholics, but it was concession connected 
with the strongest and most distinct secu- 


rities for the established church. He 
wished to ask, where were these securities? 
The House, he should think, would not be 
satisfied with the promise of a member, 
however respectable, that some clauses, 
which were printed and circulated, should 
be hereafter added to the Bill, when they 
ought to: have these important securities 
-embodied and distinctly brought before 
them as a separate and at least co-equal 
subject for consideration. Upon a ques- 
tion of such vital importance, the securities 
ought to accompany the Bill itself. The 
principal ground, however, of his objection 
to the Bill was, as it affected the connec- 
tion of the country with Ireland. One of 
the great difficulties which appeared to 
him to stand in the way of the proposed 
concession was the state of the population 
of Ireland. If the Protestants exceeded 
the Roman Catholics in number—if the 
population of the two countries were mixed 
up together, he should have much less ob- 
jection. But it was impossible to look at 
the situation of Ireland, where the Roman 
Catholics so greatly preponderated in hum- 
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ber, and where there were distinct inte- 
rests, without feeling alarmed at the con- 
sequences of such unlimited concession. 
They could not close their eyes to the fact, 
that differences of religion existed there 
for a long time, and that they were now 
going to try the experiment whether these 
religions could be placed on the same foot- 
ing. His noble friend had talked of pro- 
viding for the clergy of the Roman Catho- 
lic church; but, if they were maintained 
at the expence of the state, how could the 
Protestant be called the established reli- 
gion? What was an established religion? 
If he understood what it meant, it signified 
a religion, the teachers and professors of 
which possessed certain privileges, and 
were maintained by the state. Ifthen the 
Catholic clergy were maintained by the 
state, (and under other circumstances, 
such a measure would be desirable) in 
what would the Protestant establish- 
ment consist, as contradistinguished from 
the Catholic. The only difference be- 
tween the two religions in Ireland would 
then be, that a Roman Catholic could not 
be lord lieutenant. It should be recol- 
lected, that Ireland had a distinct hier- 
archy, that she had the same number of 
archbishops and bishops that there were in 
this country, and that she bad 2,000 
clergy ; now, if by this Bill the two reli- 
gions were equalized in Ireland, would not 
parliament soon be called to put the pro- 
fessors of both on the same footing? 
When parliament had declared, that there 
was no reason why one-religion should 
have any preference over the other, 
was it to be supposed that the Catholics 
of Ireland would consent willingly to 
maintain the clergy of a religion not pro- 
fessed by more than one-fifth of the inha- 
tants of that country: how could they 
hope, when it was admitted that there’ 
were 4,000,000 of Catholics and only 
800,000 Protestants, to maintain the Pro- 
tant ascendancy? ‘This was a point which, 
he thought, they ought well to consider. 
He would not detain the House much 
longer at this late hour, but was anxious 
to vindicate himself from the charge of in- 
consistency, which had been preferred by 
a right hon. gentleman (Mr. Canning) 
against those who opposed this Bill, be- 
cause, though they disapproved of the 
principle of this measure, they had yet 
voted for the proposition of the hon. ba- 
ronet (sir J. Hippisley). It was true, that 
last session he opposed the motion of the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Canning); the 
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question. then was, whether the House 
should resist the claims of the Catholics, 
or go into enquiry for the purpose of con- 
cession. The House adopted the motion, 
and after this there was surely no impro- 
priety.in trying to render the Bill as little 
obnoxious as possible, although they might 
fail in preventing its adoption. When, 
therefore, he, and those who thought with 
him, were driven from their strong hold, 
there was no inconsistency in their taking 
the next strongest that offered. Though 
they might have preferred resistance to 
enquiry, yet they might prefer enquiry to 
concession. He might differ with the hon. 
baronet as to the extent of enquiry which 
he wished to institute, but he thought the 
ground upon which he voted perfectly 
consistent with his vote of last session. 
That motion was not brought forward with 
the concurrence, or at the desire of the 
persons at that side of the House.—If it 
were their intention to oppose the Bill, 
they might have adopted another course. 
With regard to the Bill, it was in his mind 
premature. He did not think it could 
lead to final or conciliatory adjustment, It 
would have been a more decent mode of 
treating the numerous petitions laid upon 
the table, if such enquiry as the hon. ba- 
ronet moved for had been made, He was 
the more inclined to object to this mea- 
sure, because, even if it were passed, its 
professed object would not be obtained, for 
many grievances would still remain be- 
hind. There was nothing said in this Bill 
about the laws in existence respecting be- 
quests of Roman Catholics for their schools 
and places of worship, nothing about the 
education of the Catholics. It was then 
absurd to represent this Bill as calculated 
to effect a final adjustment, because there 
were many laws existing upon our statute 
books, which must be repealed if this Bill 
should pass. He concluded with stating, 
that he would not trespass longer upon the 
House at that time, but that he would, at 
some future stage of the Bill, either in the 
committee or on bringing up the report, 
take the opportunity of stating his senti- 
ments more at large. 

Mr. Wilberforce observed, that no person, 
however long his experience in that 
House, could have devised a better way of 
getting rid of a question, than the motion 
of the right hon. baronet (Sir J. C. Hip- 
pisley,) and that nothing could be more 
opposite to the feelings of the House. He 
then made a few observations in reply to 
some parts of lord Castlereagh’s speech. 
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He thought the obscurity in which the 
noble lord had enveloped his opinions re- 
specting some alterations or amendments, 
was placing those who concurred in the 
general principle of the Bill ina very dis- 
tressing situation, and he hoped the noble 
lord would, if not in that House, yet in 
some other way, intimate what his view of 
the amendment was, that the House might 
understand what he wished. In voting 
for the second reading, he had no doubt 
the House would do so, with a pointed 
view of the Bill as brought in by the right 
hon. gentleman, and in connection with 
the clauses proposed by his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Canning). 

Lord Castlereagh said, he was sorry that 
he had not made himself fully understood. 
He had been willing to assist in his private 
character in forwarding the measure, but 
he had not been called on; he felt no 
more difficulty in doing so now than he 
had before; he only wished that the 
amendment, which he thought necessary, 
might be brought forward by the friends 
of the measure, as it would be better re- 
ceived. He by no means intended to 
complain that he was not consulted on 
the formation of the Bill. It was natural 
to expect that those would be anxious to 
frame it according to their own distinct 
notions who had been more forward in 
promoting the general object. 

Sir J. C. Hippisley very shortly adverted 
tosome unparliamentary and unjust expres- 
sions made use of by the hon. gentleman 
whospokelast but one,and who had charged 
him with endeavouring to fritter away the 
Bill, and to compromise the rights of the 
Catholics. The hon. baronet was entering 
upon other topics, when he was interrupted 
by an almost universal cry of “ question !” 

General Mathew admitted that the lan- 
guage used by the late member for York- 
shire might be severe, but it was not un- 
just; he would repeat, that the bon. ba- 
ronet had endeavoured, by every means 
within his power, under colour of friend- 
ship to the cause, to destroy the Bill, and 
to frustrate the well-grounded hopes of 
the Catholics. 

Mr. Canning said he rose merely to apo- 
logise for not addressing the House in ree 
ply to some of the observations of the noble 
lord, but the remarks he had to make would 
more properly be stated in a future stage 
of the Bill. He was fully convinced, from 
the conduct of the noble lord, that he was 
a sincere, he might even say an ardent 
friend, to the measure before the House, 
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although differences might exist upon par- 
ticular points. Of the noble lord’s power- 
ful assistance he should always be happy to 
avail himself; and he was perfectly ready, 
in or out of the House, to confer with the 
noble lord, and to compare their mutual 
opinions upon this important subject ; 
where the noble lord was wrong, he was 
convinced no difficulty would be found in 
conceding the point, and where he (Mr. 
C.) was in error, he would be ever happy 
to acknowledge his mistake, and to adopt 
the better ideas of the noble lord. Some 
remarks that fell from the noble lord re- 
specting the Veto, he did not comprehend, 
but speaking generally, he should think it 
right to exact from the Catholics every 
thing not absolutely inconsistent with the 
tenets of their religion: while, however, 
we professed to tolerate it, we must not 
wound it in the most vital part. With re- 
gard to a provision for the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy, he was not so fully convinced 
of its expediency as to justify him in ori- 
ginating and introducing any measure to 
that effect; and he thought that if such 
provision were necessary, the proposa! 
would much more fitly come from the 
noble lord, as a member of his Majesty’s 
government. He sat down, re-assuring 
the House of the cordiality and sincerity 
of the profession, that he should be at all 
times happy to unite with the noble lord 
in a mutual endeavour to render this Bill 
as perfect as possible. 

The question was then loudly called for 
by all sides of the House. A division took 

lace. The numbers were, For reading 
the Bill a second time on this day three 
months, 203; Against it, 245; Majority, 
42.—The Bill was read a second time and 
committed for to-morrow. 
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Earl Grey said, before their lordships pro- 


ceeded to the order of the day, he would 


endeavour to obtain some information from 
ministers upon points respecting which it 
was important and necessary the House 
should sooner or later obtain information. 
He had purposely abstained from making 
any inquiries respecting the measures of 
government, particularly with regard to 
their foreign connections, because his 
anxious wish was, that, under circum- 
stances evidently so advantageous, either 
for a favourable negociation for peace, or 
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for conducting the war with additional 
vigour and effect, should the enemy refuse 
a fair proposal for peace ; with advantages 
so unexpected and so unhoped for, in con- 
sequence of the events of the last cam- 
paign, ministers should experience no 
difficulties, no embarrassments, in follow- 
ing up that line of conduct so obviously 
called for by circumstances; that they 
should have an opportunity of proceeding 
unfettered to negociation. But a period 
was now arrived at which he could no 
longer refrain from adverting to rumours 
which he had heard, and which were urged 
with no inconsiderable degree of confi- 
dence. He wished for no discussion of 
the subject at present; but to state that if 
one of these rumours with respect to in- 
ducements held out to a power whose as- 
sistance was sought for was in any degree. 
founded, he must say it was one of the 
most iniquitous as well as the most inju- 
rious propositions he ever heard of, espe- 
cially with a view to the consideration of 
future arrangements; in whieh light he 
must regard it as one of the most injurious 
propositions to the best interests of this 
country. That was not all ; he understood 
there appeared in a paper before the other 
House, an account of the distribution of 
the last vote of credit; the advancement 
of a considerable sum on the part of this 
country to Sweden. He need not state to 
their lordships that parliament had a right 
to know for what purpose that money was 
so advanced. In former discussions on 
this subject, it was held, that unless par- 
ticular circumstances could be pleaded, 
ministers were not justified in making such 
advances. It was incontrovertibly true, 
at least, that parliament should be informed 
of the purpose of such advances. These 
were points on which he thought ministers 
were called upon to afford information to 
parliament ; and that it behoved them to 
take care not to commit the faith and ho- 
nour of the country with such propositions, 
previously to parliament being informed 
upon the subject, respecting which it was 
also his wish to know if ministers shortly 
meant to make any regular communi- 
cation. 

The Earl of Liverpool assured the noble 
earl and the House, that nothing could 
give his Majesty’s ministers greater satis- 
faction, than to be able consistently with 
their decided sense of public duty, to af- 
ford the desired explanation, or to state to 
parliament the principles upon which their 
advice to his royal highness the Prince 
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Regent was founded, in consequence of 
the events of the last campaign. He be- 
lieved, however, the noble lord was aware 
that any discussion upon the subject could 
not be adequately entered on, without a 
full discloure of all its bearings and con- 
nections; which must evidently tend to 
embarrass the measures about to be adopt- 
ed. In that view of the question, he 
should feel that he was not acting consis- 
tently with his public duty, if he made 
any answer to the particular questions of 
the noble earl at present, or entered into 
any further explanations. But he hoped 
the day was not far distant, when he should 
have an opportunity of stating, what the 
general state of the relations of the coun- 
try were with respect to foreign powers, 
and the nature of the engagements sub- 
sisting with those powers. The noble earl 
knew there was a particular period of the 
session when such topics regularly came 
under consideration, and he did hope that 
until the arrival of that period, no expla- 
nation of the kind would be required. On 
that occasion they would be afforded; or 
if that should not be the case, sufficient 
grounds should be stated for the farther 
withholding them. 

Earl Grey spoke in explanation, and 
observed, that the period to which the 
noble earl alluded appeared to be that 
when the vote of credit generally came to 
be proposed towards the end of a session. 
He was anxious, however, before the faith 
and honour of the country should be irre- 
vocably committed to any engagement of 
the nature of that to which he alluded, 
that the House should be afforded an op- 
portunity of judging of it upon its merits. 
At present he must state that he was by 
no means satisfied with the answer given. 
Some particular information should be 
given by ministers respecting rumours of 
such a nature. He had waited anxiously 
till the very opening of the campaign—a 
period when all the resources of the coun- 
try ought to be applied to their proper 
objects ; to know the principles, and the 
objects for which those resources were to 


‘be applied. One thing he thought clearly 


appeared, that ministers, though favoured 
by: such a combination of circumstances, 
had not as yet made any attempt at nego- 
ciation for a peace, or any adequate effort 
for a vigorous prosecution of hostilities. 


Navat Apministration.] The order 
of the day being read, 
The Earl of Darnley said, he was aware, 
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after the number of speeches which theie 
lordships had heard, signalizing the suc- 
cesses of our arms, that he offered himself 
under disadvantageous circumstances, in 
finding himself compelled, from a sense of 
his public duty, to call their lordships’ at- 
tention to our naval disasters. He had 
wished, that this discussion should have 
been brought forward when these disas- 
trous events were fresh in the recollection 
of their lordships and of the public: That 
it was not so, was certainly not to be at- 
tributed to their lordships: he had post- 
poned the motion in consequence of the 
inability of a noble marquis to attend, for 
the assistance of whose abilities upon this 
important question he was most anxious. 
Unfortunately, however, that noble mar- 
quis was still prevented from attending, 
by severe indisposition. It might have 
been hoped, that in the interval between 
his giving his notice and the bringing 
forward his motion, some naval triumph 
would have occurred, to compensate, in 
some measure, for the disasters that had 
unhappily befallen our arms: it could 
scarcely have been beHeved possible that 
any fresh disaster would have happened in 
addition to those already so severely felt. 
Yet in the course of the two months that 
had intervened, another misfortune, there 
was too much reason to fear, had occure 
red, attended with even more melancholy 
circumstances than the former disasters. 
He alluded to the action between bis Ma- 
jesty’s sloop of war Peacock, and the 
United States’ brig Hornet, of equal force. 
No official account of this unfortunate oc- 
currence having arrived, he was willing to 
cling to the hope that it was unfounded ; 
but the statement that had been given of 
the circumstances of the action in the 
American papers, left too much reason to 
fear that it was true. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he had to claim that indul- 
gence of their lordships, whilst he entered 
into a detail, which he felt the impor- 
tance of the subject demanded. Whether 
the unfortunate war in which we were 
involved with the United States of Ame- 
rica might have been avoided by concilia- 
tory measures on our part, or by adopting 
a different line of policy to that pursued 
by his Majesty’s government, he would 
not now discuss, although he thought that 
had his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
at the time of assuming the regency, been 
advised to take to his councils other per- 
sons than those ministers who had been em- 
ployed, this war with America might have 
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been avoided ; yet there were several per- 

sons for whose opinion he had a high re- 

spect, who doubted whether the ruling 

party in the United States would not have 

forced on a war with this country, what- 

ever measures this government might have 

adopted. He would put aside, therefore, 

all question as to the policy or impolicy 

of the war, but of this there could be no 

dispute, that with the known hostile dis- 

position of the ruling party in America, 

and the determination of this government 

not to conciliate, it must have been fore- 

seen that war could not fail to be the re- 

sult. Ministers, therefore, must have been 

long aware, that war must, sooner or later, 

take place. It might be said that they 

had the Orders in Council in their hands, 
and that by repealing them they might 
prevent war, but it was a well known fact, 
that they had no intention whatever of 
repealing the Orders in Council—that these 
Orders were persisted in to the last mo- 
ment with the same unconciliatory dispo- 
sition towards America, and that when at 
length from other causes they repealed 
them, ministers put forth false promises, 
as the assigned reasons for the repeal. 
His lordship here read some extracts from 
the papers on the table, for the purpose of 
shewing that long before the war broke 
out, ministers were aware of the hostile 
feeling of the ruling party in the United 
States, and that so late as the 14th of June 
last year our Chargé d’ Affaires there was 
insisting upon the necessity of continuing 
the Orders in Council, and the impossibi- 
lity of repealing them, at the very time 
they were repealed here, and the intelli- 
gence of which repeal arrived in America 
on the 23d of June. It was, therefore, he 
contended, clearly established, that minis- 
ters must have been aware that war could 
not fail, at no distant period, to be the result 
of their measures, combined with the hos- 
tile feeling of the ruling party in the United 
States. This being the case, how were 
they prepared to meet it? With respect 
to Canada, the events which had happened 
there had greatly added to the reputation 
of our arms, already so deservedly high, 
but events which were entirely unexpect- 
ed. The state of the force in Canada had 
been laid on the table, but the stations not 
being given, he could not ascertain with 
correctness its actual situation, but he be- 
lieved that uo reinforcement had been sent 
there at the time of the breaking out of the 
war. With regard to our naval force, how 
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the months of April, May, June, and July 
last year, during a part of which period 
there must have been every expectation 
of the near approach of war, and during 
the latter part of which the war had ac- 
tually commenced, there were, under ad- 
miral Sawyer, on the Halifax station (ex- 
clusive of smaller vessels) one ship of the 
line and five frigates. That such a force 
only should have been stationed there, 
when a timely reinforcement might have 
achieved the most important objects, he 
contended, loudly called for enquiry. He 
had the opinions of persons eminently qua- 
lified to give an opinion upon the subject, 
and who had a competent knowledge of 
the coast of America, that if a force of 5 
ships of the line, 17 frigates, and: an ade- 
quate number of smaller vessels, had been 
on the Halifax station at the time the 
war broke out, the whole coast of the 
United States might have been immediate- 
ly blockaded. Had this been done, the 
American frigates in port must have re- 
mained there—those which had sailed 
must have been captured in their return— 
the American commerce would have been 
destroyed —their customs, upon which 
they relied for their revenue, would have 
failed, and with this succession of disasters, 
the ruling party in the United States 
would have been forced out of power, and 
by this time we should have had peace. 
He did not mean to say, that the ports in 
such an extensive coast as that of the 
United States could be hermetically seal- 
ed, but they might have been blockaded 
to every practical purpose, as be had just 
stated. The ports south of the Chesapeake 
would not admit vessels of large burden, 
and might be blockaded by small vessels; 
two ships of the line would be sufficient to 
blockade the Chesapeake. With respect 
to the harbour of Boston, he was aware | 
that it could not be blockaded with safety 
during the whole year, but during the 
greater part of the year it certainly might. 
Surely, then, it might have been managed 
to have a force sufficient for an immediate 
and prompt blockade. It had been said 
on a former occasion, that a sufficient 
force could not be spared ; but, surely, by 
sending to sea vessels which were now 
lying useless, and taking one ship from 
each of the blockading squadrons, which 
would not have been missed, a force might 
have been sent out to America, sufficient 
for the purposes of the blockade, the early 
resorting to which was so essential to 4 
vigorous prosecution of the war, with @ 
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view to its early termination, and which 
might have prevented the’ disasters we 
now had tolament. [i might be said, that 
the amount of the force on the Halifax 
station was equal to that of the American 
navy, and judying from what had formerly 
occurred, five of our frigates might be 
deemed equal to five of our enemy’s fri- 
gates; but was the quali'y of our force in 
this instance equal to that with which it 
had to contend? Has it not, on the con- 
trary, long since been a matter of notorie- 
ty, thatthe American fiigates were greatly 
superior to ours in size and weight of me- 
tal? The Constitution, for instance, which 
had unhappily been so successful, was for 
a long period, some time since, or ourown 
coast, sailing between Cowes and Spit- 
head, and even in the Downs, and the lord 
warden of the Cinque Ports might, without 
the aid of his spy glass, have discovered 
her superior in size to any of our own fri- 
gates. At some of those times a noble 
lord, then at the head of the Admiralty, 
was with the lord warden, and strange it 
was, that those two noble lords should not 
have knocked their heads together, and bit 
upon some plan of building vessels of a 
similar construction. That such a plan 
should even have been matured with the 
certain prospect of a war with the United 
States, would have been nothing miracu- 
lous. 

If, indeed, the war was inevitable 
(which his lordship was by no means in- 
clined to admit) it was most extraordinary 
that government did not give immediate 
orders for the construction of such vessels 
as would be able to cope with our new an- 
tagonists. It would only be necessary to 
refer the House to a succession of dates to 
prove the almost criminal negligence of 
ministers, and these simple facts would 
speak more decisively and strongly, than 
any observations they might naturally oc- 
casion: those at the head of affairs in this 
country, had been as lukewarm and pusil- 
lanimous in prosecuting, as they had been 
rash and imprudent in commencing the 
war: they had treated with contempt the 
excellent advice of the poet, 

‘* Beware 
‘* Of entrance to a quarrel, but being in, 
** Bear it, that the opposer may beware of thee.” 

War was declared against Great Britain 
by the United States, on the 18th of June ; 
the official intelligence of this fact reached 
government on the 30th of July, and not- 
withstanding the incalculable importance 
of this event, parliament was prorogued 
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on that very day, and into the mouth of 
the Regent was put the following para- 
graph, referring to our relations with 
America :—“ His Royal Highness has 
commanded us to assure’ you, that he 
views with sincere regret, the bostile mea- 
sures which have been recently adopted 
by the government of the United States of 
America towards this country. His Royal 
Highness is nevertheless wiliing to hope, 
that the accustomed relations of peace 
and amity may yet be restored: but if 
his expectations in this respect should be 
disappointed by the conduct of the go- 
vernment of the United States, or by their 
perseverance in any unwarrantable pre- 
tensions, he will most fully rely on the 
support of every class of his Majesty’s 
subjects in a contest, in which the honour 
of his Majesty’s crown and the best inte- 
rests of his dominions must be involved.” 
Such was the language then held, and 
ministers were deeply responsible if they 
did not make every attempt, becoming 
the dignity of this nation, to produce a re- 
conciliation, War then having been de- 
clared on the 18th of June, what was done 
by way of instant retaliation? Nothing ; 
and it was not until the 13th of October 
that letters of marque and reprisal were 
issued ; how the interval was employed 
the country required an explanation. 
Still, however, the same dilatory system 
was pursued, and more than two mouths 
elapsed before the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware were declared to be blockaded, the 
notification being dated the 26th of De- 
cember. It had been often remarked, that 
the cause of the success of the American 
navy against that of England, was to be 
attributed to the formation of their ships 
of war, built upon the keels of men of war 
of 74 guns, and carrying very heavy 
metal upon the upper deck; of this spe- 
cies the enemy possessed five frigates, 
which had already committed most alarm- 
ing depredations, but although ministers 
were long ago made acquainted with this 
fact, they took no steps to place our ship- 
ping upon an equality, by giving them 
additional guns above decks, and the ves- 
sels upon a new construction, that were 
built expressly to cope with the American 
frigates, were not to be launched until 
October next. This fact might appear 
incredible to all but those who had been 
spectators of the constant inefficiency of 
the measures of administration. In pur- 
suance of the very vigorous and decisive 
plan that had been observed since the 
(N) 
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commencement of hostilities on the 13th 
of March last, certain other ports, of the 
United States were declared to be block- 
aded, but Rhode Island and Newport yet 
remained open, and in the latter, the Ame- 
rican frigate, after the capture of the Ma- 
cedonian, actually refitted. Was this the 
mode in which the affairs of Great Bri- 
tain, at a crisis like the present, ought to 
be conducted? 

It was some satisfaction to the noble 
lord, in the performance of the invidious 
task he had unwillingly undertaken, to 
retlect, that upon ministers only rested the 
heavy responsibility of the late disasters ; 
of the officers and men who so gallantly, 
but unsuccessfully fought, nothing could 
be uttered but unqualified applause, but it 
was melancholy to recollect that efforts, 
which under other rulers might have raised 
the character of the British navy, even 
higher than the pinnacle of glory it had 
already attained, were unavailing: the 
losses we had sustained were owing to no 
diminution of the courage, skill and disci- 
pline of our sailors, and the names of cap- 
tains Dacre and Lambert would be handed 
down to posterity with love and admira- 
tion. All that human nature could effect 
they accomplished, and a strict inquiry 
into the causes of their failure was not less 
due to the living than to the dead. His 
lordship then proceeded to advert to the 
circumstances of the capture of the Guer- 
riere, Macedonian and Java frigates, and 
insisted that the latter, notwithstanding 
the returns upon the table, was insuffi- 
ciently manned ; not that she had not her 
full complement of hands, but that her 
crew consisted principally of young inex- 
perienced men or boys: the marines, too, 
on board were raw troops that had been 
lately raised. He rejoiced that he had 
moved for and obtained the minutes of the 
court martial upon the Java, because they 
disclosed circumstances of importance to 
the character of captain Lambert, a man 
who united to all the hardy valour and 
fearless intrepidity of a sailor, all the finer 
domestic and endearing qualities that em- 
balmed his memory in the hearts of his 
kindred, while it was not less cherished 
with grateful recollections by his coun- 
trymen. On a reference to the London 


Gazette it would be found that many of 
the circumstances attending the capture 
of all our frigates were similar; they were 
all crippled in their rigging, and dismasted 
early in the action, arising partly from the 
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enemy, and partly from the greater weight 
of metal, while the shot from our smaller 
guns produced comparatively little effect 
upon the masts of our antagonists. To 
ascertain satisfactorily the causes of this 
superiority, was surely ground enough for 
inquiry. If it were urged that we had not 
seamen to man new frigates to contend 
with America, he would reply that many 
small vessels were now uselessly employed 
upon various stations, the crews of which 
might be turned over to our larger ships, 
to render themselves useful to their coun- 
try, and to gratify the national ardour of 
sailors, who would otherwise be wasting 
their years in ingloriovus idleness. Let 
them be called forward to retrieve our 
injured character; let them renew our 
wonted triumphs, for if fit measures were 
pursued, the disasters we had recently 
witnessed, would only serve to heighten 
the lustre of our returning glory. For 
many years we had successfully opposed 
the gigantic disposition of Buonaparté: 
all the mighty power he derived from 
subjugated Europe, had been ineffectual 
against the untamable spirit of British 
seamen, of whom it might now be said, 
Captique dolis, lacrymisque coacti, 
Quos neque Tydides, nec Larisszus Achilles, 
Non anni domuere decem, non mille carinee! 
His.lordship begged next to direct the 
attention of the House to the mode in 
which the trade of this country bad been 
left open to the depredations of the enemy ; 
and here he must revert to the proposition 
with which he set out—that if proper 
measures had been early adopted, none of 
these calamities could have occurred ; for 
the enemy’s privateers and ships of war 
would have been confined within their 
ports, and the list of our captured vessels 
could not have been swelled to that enor- 
mous and melancholy extent that was now 
to be deplored. In the whole, from the 
returns it appeared that 382 of our valu- 
able merchantmen had been captured, 
only 80 of which had been retaken. The 
main cause of these losses was the defi- 
ciency of force on the various stations, 
exclusive of those of Jamaica and the 
Leeward Islands, on the latter of which 
the national flag of the British empire had 
been lately known to float upon a vessel 
of less than forty ton burden. While mi- 
nisters were thus negligent of our external 
commerce, they were not more vigilant in 
the protection and support of our domestic 
manufactures: American cotton, on asys- 
tem of policy that could not be too severely 
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reprobated, had, until lately, been allowed 
to be imported, to the great detriment of 
our own colonies, and to the great ad- 
vantage of the territory of our enemies. 
To shew the great value set by the inha- 
bitants of the United States upon licences 
granted by this government to import 
produce into Great Britain, his lordship 
read a letter from a merchant at New 
York, requesting his friend in London to 
procure for him at the expence of only a 
few guineas some licences which in the 
Republic sold for several hundred dollars 
each. In consequence of this communi- 
cation, an alteration had been made in the 
system by the Board of Trade. Many 
other letters from Charlston and Norfolk 
concurred in representing American com- 
merce as in a most flourishing condition, 
and talking of vast shipments of produce 
for the British market ; this injury to our- 
selves and benefit to our enemies was a 
species of policy peculiar to his Majesty’s 
present ministers: his lordship hoped that 
even they in time would be sensible of 
their mistake, and would alter their erro- 
neous system before the remedy was too 
late to be effectual. 

Another part of the subject of not less 
importance than those already noticed, 
and upon which detailed inquiries were 


absolutely necessary, was the manage- 
ment of our dock-yards, and the general 
system pursued with regard to the con- 


struction of our ships. Several men of 
war recently built, after a short voyage 
had been laid up as unfit for further ser- 
vice, in consequence of the badness of the 
materials. Of this kind were the Dublin, 
Royal Charlotte, and several others that 
might be named; these vessels had been 
formed of American oak (which some had 
declared contained in itself the principle 
of decay), in consequence of the difficulty 
of obtaining British timber. The inha- 
bitants of the United States rejected it as 
unfit for use, and we were indeed reduced 
to a melancholy extremity, if we were 
compelled to employ what our enemies 
refused. All these were matters that de- 
manded inquiry, as well indeed as the 
whole conduct of the Navy Board, which 
Was principally distinguished for an ob- 
stinate adherence to old systeins long ex- 
ploded in every other country of Europe, 
and for a determined opposition to all 
kinds of improvement. It was a fact, that 
when ships were built upon foreign mo- 
dels they were only excellent as far as the 
original was adhered to, but the moment 
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it was abandoned, all excellence was lost. 
His lordship complained that projectors 
did not receive due encouragement, and 
particularly alluded to a noble lord (Stan- 
hope) who had made some important im- 
provements in the construction of ships, 
and to a captain in the navy who had sug- 
gested a plan of preparing the oak, the 
effect of which would be, that a ship built 
of it would Jast double the time they 
usually were retained in commission. All 
ingenious individuals who proposed use- 
ful alterations ought to be allowed a fair 
trial, which he did not think was in 
every case afforded by the Navy Board. 

Under all the circumstances, his lord- 
ship thought that a case loudly demanding 
investigation had been made out, and 
even if ministers could justify their con- 
duct in every particular, and prove the 
converse of all the facts stated, stiil he was 
convinced that he had performed a useful 
task for the.country, in enabling ministers 
to estabiish their vindication. If, however, 
they could not prove that they were nat 
guilty of criminal negligence and unjusti- 
fiable delay in the prosecution of the war, 
he had accomplished a still greater be- 
nefit, since it would lead to a complete 
and most beneficial alteration of the system. 
It was almost unnecessary to detain the 
House by general remarks upon the vital 
importance of supporting the character 
and efficiency of our navy, the bulwark 
of Great Britain. Upon our navy had de- 
pended, and still would depend, the wel- 
fare, prosperity, and independence of the 
nation; to our navy we were indebted 
for the liberty and happiness we at present 
enjoyed; and had not our navy, some few 
years since, effectually resisted and over- 
awed the tyrant of the continent, the fruit- 
ful plains of England might have been de- 
luged with English blood, and we might 
have had to undergo all the hardships, to 
support all the struggles, and to resist all 
the enemies with whom Russia was now 
so gallantly contending. He trusted that 
the naval glory of Great Britain was not 
on its decline, although ministers appeared 
to exert themselves to the utmost to 
hasten its fall. The charm of invincibility 
had now been broken; its consecrated 
standard no longer floated victoriouson the 
main. He felt that this motion would not 
be welcome to the other side of the House, 
nor would it be popular through the coun- 
try. It was a revival of disasters which 
all were anxious to forget; and it was 
not without much reluctance that he in- 
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troduced the subject, particularly when 
he recollected the general fate of motions 
originating in the side of the House he 
occupied, opposed as they were by so 
many peers whose votes were always sin- 
gularly accordant with the wishes of go- 
vernment. He entreated such noble lords, 
notwithstanding they might always think 
the existing government in the right, and 
the present the best of all governments, 
because it was the present, to reflect upon 
the consequences of these repeated defeats 
and disgraces. Something must be radi- 
cally bad in the system, and it became all 
honest men, who wished well to their 
country, to endeavour to ascertain the 
root of the evil, that the naval character 
of Great Britain might be re-established, 
and our security and happiness confirmed. 
His lordship avologized for having so long 
detained the House; and concluded by 
moving, “ That a Select Committee be 
appointed to inquire into the circumstances 
of the war with the United States, and 
More particularly into the state, conduct 
and management of our naval affairs, as 
connected with it.” 

The motion having been seconded by 
earl Stanhope, 

Lord Melville rose and said, that al- 
though the noble mover had assumed that 
he had shewn satisfactory grounds for his 
motion, he should; he trusted, shew that 
that noble earl was not warranted in enter- 
taining any such opinion. ‘The noble 
earl had begun by adverting to the cause 
of the war, and the state of our relations 
with the United States before hostilities 
had commenced. On this subject, it was 
not his intention to enter; we had been 
compelled by the Americans to go to war, 
and the grounds of that declaration was 


an independent question,—all that was on | 
the present occasion to be considered, | 


being in what manner the war had been 
conducted. There was one circumstance, 
however, connected with the declaration 
of war, on which it was necessary to say a 
few words. It would be a circumstance 
tending to criminate the administration of 
the country, if, while they were apprised 
that war wa, inevitable, they had not kept 
a sufficient force on the coast of the Ame- 
rican States. For some time before he 
was concerned in the naval administra- 
tion of the country, the government of the 
United States, he admitted, was in such a 
frame of mind, as ultimately led to the war. 
This, however, was not the general opi- 
nion, and it was at that time confidently 
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asserted, that the revocation of the Orders 
in Council would have been sufficient to 
pacify America. In this hope they had 
been disappointed, but this, which was 
Once rested upon as a sufficient ground 
for hostilities, had been taken away, and 
the canse of the war was reduced to the 
Opposition made on the part of the Ame- 
ricans to those naval rights, on the in- 
tegrity of which, our safety as a nation 
depends. A proposition of the noble earl, 
which he was obliged to protest against, 
was, that it was the duty of the govern- 
ment to have been always ready witha 
fleet sufficient to blockade all the ships of 
America. He admitted it te be the duty 
of the government, to keep there at all 
times, a sufficient force to keep in check 
the navy of America, and to protect the 
trade of his Majesty’s subjects. But it 
was at the same time the duty of the go- 
vernment, as far as it was consistent with 
the security of the country, to curtail the 
naval force, and give all the efficiency 
possible to another branch of the service, 
of which the exertions were now of such 
eminent importance. The noble earl had 
said, that ships might have been sub- 
tracted from other quarters at the com- 
mencement of the war, and applied to the 
stations in question, But this could not 
be done unless it were supposed that the 
force on other stationshad been more than 
sufficient, which was not the case. If we 
had subtracted our force the enemy would 
have subtracted theirs. At ‘Toulon, a port 
alluded to by the noble mover, the enemy 
had been fitting out 20 ships ef the line; 
and in many piaces the blockading force 
was less than the force blockaded. The 
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| Season of the year, it might be also ob- 
| served, at which the Americans, witha 
view to their own advantage, had declared 
war, Was a time when all our vessels had 
been dispatched to their several stations, 
| from whence they could not be speedily 
| recalled. Now, under all these circum- 
| stances, had the events of the war been 
such as to warrant enquiry? The noble 
earl had said that the force on the American 
station at the commencement of the war 
was inadequate. The Americans did not 
think it so; for, before the declaration of 
the war they escaped from the Chesapeake, 
which was a port liabie to be blockaded. 
They did not a'tempt to fight our squa- 
dron, but wished to go after the trading ves- 
sels; they went alter the Jamaica squadron, 
but found it sufficiently guarded, and were 


chased by the British ships. They had 
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never dared to attack the British squadron 
when united, but they took advantage of 
its having been dispersed. The Guerriére, 
which had but a few days before been in 
company with other ships, but being sepa- 
rated by a gale, was, after an action, of 
which the noble mover could not have 
spoken too highly, taken by a vessel of 
superior force. This might have hap- 
pened whatever had been the force of the 
vessels. The noble mover had said, that 
it was possible to blockade completely the 
American ports. He (lord M.) had never 
met with any officer, high or low, who 
entertained any such opinion. He thought 
that what had passed within the last 20 
years, would have been sufficient to dis- 
prove this proposition, since we had seen, 
notwithstanding the endeavours of our 
blockading squadrons, vessels taken on 
our very coasts. The noble mover had 
said, that it was the opinion of some lord 
of the Admiralty, that the ports of North 
America could be blockaded by five 
ships of the line and seventeen frigates. 
With this opinion no one could agree 
with him, and indeed, hermetically to 
seal the ports of North America was im- 
possible. If the government had before 
the war sent, as it was now contended 
they ought to have done, a force sufficient 
to blockade the ports of America, while 
they were doing every thing consistent 
with national honour to accommodate the 
differences between this country, how 
eagerly would this circumstance have been 
laid hold of by the noble mover and his 
friends, as a symptom of hostile spirit. 

As to what the noble mover had said 
respecting the ships which had been op- 
posed to the Americans, he should observe, 
that because the crew of the Java were 
composed in a great degree of young men, 
this could not be adduced as a proof that 
there were not among them many expe- 
rienced seamen. It was not to be con- 
tended, that we should alter the classes of 
ships in the British navy merely because 
there were three American vessels of 
unusual dimensions. If there was a sub- 
ject on whichall naval officers were agreed, 
it was in this—that it was improper to 
multiply the classes of vessels. It was far 
better to send out 74’s on the station, than 
to set about building ships which would 
be fit only to cope with the American 
navy. As to the advice of the noble 
mover, to diminish the number of small 
Vessels, it was a measure, in an opinion of 
the utility of which no experienced person 
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would agree with that noble earl. At this 
time small craft were peculiarly in request 
to protect our trade from the privateers 
and other small vessels of the enemy. As 
to the assertion that the balance of cap- 
tures since the declaration of war was in 
favour of the Americans, the fact was di. 
rectly the reverse. On this part of the 
question a most satisfactory argument was 
to be deduced from the rates of insurance. 
The rate for ships convoyed was but one 
per cent. higher than it was a year ago. 
The number of this description of ships 
captured had been unusually few; it was 
not to be wondered at that of those which 
ran from their convoy some should be 
taken, or that when the convey was dis- 
persed by gales of wind, the enemy should 
sometimes pick up a few stragglers. It 
had been made a charge against the mi- 
nisters, that the letters of marque and 
reprisal were not issued till October, al- 
though news of the war was received in 
July. But by this delay, which took 
place in order to know the reception of 
propositions of amity from the British go- 
vernment bythe Americans, no detriment 
had been occasioned ; for as soon as the 
news of the declaration of war reached 
this country, orders were issued to detain 
all American vessels, which produced all 
the effects which could be produced by 
letters of marque. : 

The noble mover had spoken also of 
the insufficiency of the land force in North 
America. It was not a very correct in- 
ference, that the land force was insuffi- 
cient because the naval force was so, nor 
was the proof corroborated by looking to 
the events which had reflected the highest 
honor on the British arms. That force 
had not conquered the United States—it 
was not intended for conquest, it was in- 
tended for the defence of his Majesty’s 
dominions there, and this object it bad ef- 
fected. It was not fair to infer that, be- 
cause the bleckade of the American ports 
was not notified in The London Gazette, 
that armed vessels could go out and in 
without danger. As to the loss of the 
Java, he should remark that the court 
martial which sat in consequence of the 
loss of that ship, would, if it had been at- 
tended with circumstances of neglect of 
any kind, have reported to that effect. 

As to the construction of our vessels, we 
had been represented to be in a deplor- 
able state, by the noble earl; men were 
said to be so wedded to old customs that 
no good could ever be effected. The truth 
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was, that in the modelling of vessels the 
French and other nations were superior to 
us, but that in the execution we were as 
superior to them. In pursuance of a Re- 
port of the commissioners of revision, mea- 
sures had been taken which would remedy 
the defect in the scientific part. The 
manner of building ships hastily, was in 
ordinary time ruinous, although when the 
enemy encreased their exertions by such 
means we were obliged, in order to meet 
them, to follow their example. The de- 
cay of some of our ships had been, he ac- 
knowledged, very rapid. The scheme for 
preventing it had been submitted to the 
jadgment of those whose duty it was to 


enquire on the subject. On the subject of 


guns there were very different opinions 
among the officers of the navy. Some 
officers extolled heavy metal, whiie nine 
out of ten of the commanders would rather 
go to sea without guns of that kind. After 
remarking that the effects of the war were 
every moment felt more severely in Aine- 
rica, the noble viscount concluded by say- 
ing, that on the ground of the facts he had 
stated, he should give his vote against the 
motion. 

Earl Stanhope said, that the noble lord 
ought to have heard his speech before he 
gave this answer, as then he might have 
answered two speeches at the same time. 
He could tell him, however, that as for his 
speech, the noble lord would not be able 
to answer it, and he would entreat their 
lordships to depart from their usual rules, 
and allow the noble lord to speak a second 
time, if he thought he could answer him. 
Before he delivered any opinion of his 
own, as they were an assembly of lands- 
men, he should first give them the opi- 
nion of admiral Pasten, who had written 
on naval affairs, and had stated—* From 
what has been remarked on the general 
deficiency of data in naval architecture, 
it may be evident, that the present time 
is but the infancy of the art of navigation, 
and of defensive naval knowledge. A 
more mature period is certainly advanc- 
ing; and when it shall arrive, whatever 
regards defence upon the water, will in- 
crease in importance, will bear down all 
opposition, and must be valued in propor- 
tion to the safety, wealth, or power, which 
it will bestow upon the maritime state that 
takes the lead in such improvements.” He 
then proceeded to state his own experi- 
ments, and the causes which had turned 
his mind to the subject. He was educated 
under a man, whom he could never men- 
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tion without feelings of the greatest vene- 
ration,—his father, who was one of the 
best mathematiciansin the country. Know- 
ing the great power of steam, which had 
been since made so available in our manu- 
factures, he first tried experiments to move 
ships with it. In the course of those ex- 
periments, however, he found out how 
abominable and detestable the common 
construction of ships was. He then ana- 
lysed the whole construction of a ship 
trom the hull upwards. Without this 
analysis it was impossible to.be a judge 
of the properties of a ship; and if to the 
greater number of naval officers, a mere 
model of a ship should be shown, and 
they were asked the properties, they could 
not tell: but if they had studied them 
with the pains he had taken, the answer 
would be easy. He then stated the result 
of the experiments which had been made 
of a ship built on his construction against 
the Racoon sloop of war, in which the 
captain of the Racoon reported, that his 
vessel, under jury-masts, beat the Racoon 
carrying a great deal of sail: that it 
worked and weathered well in a heavy 
sea. ‘he Board of Naval Architecture had 
lately tried nearly 10,000 experiments on 
the construction of vessels, and upon alte- 
rations in the heads and sterns of them; 
but by some unaccountable obstinacy, the 
old construction was persevered in, in spite 
of demonstration. The vessel which he 
had built was 110 feet long, and about 
200 tons burden. The naval men at first 
laughed at it, and said, it was only a har- 
poon to strike a whale with, but when it 
came to be tried, it outsailed the Racoon. 
It was a flat-bottomed vessel, and only 
drew seven or eight feet water. Now, 
if the French should build large vessels on 
this construction, they might do the most 
serious mischief to this country. They 
might bring vessels off the coasts of Lin- 
colnshire and Essex, carrying metal equal 
to an SO gun ship, and yet lying in such 
shallow water, that no vessel we have 
could attack them without being blown 
out of the water. These vessels might lie 
at such a distance from the coast as not 
to be attacked from the land, and to be 
unattackable by any vessels we have, and 
might cut up the coal trade from New- 
castle and the whole of our coasting trade. 
If we had possessed vessels of this con- 
struction, then indeed would our enemy’s 
coast have been vulnerable in every pointy 
and he could never have ventured to 
send against Germany or Russia the 
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large armies he had done.—There was 
another thing he should now mention. 
By a decree of the Rolls court, it was for- 
bidden to cut what was called ornamental 
timber: that was the sort of timber which 
for its growth was the fittest for naval pur- 
poses. He was glad, however, that the 
lord chancellor appeared to be of a dif- 
ferent opinion on that subject. By a re- 
port lately made of our navy, it appeared 
that nearly half of our large ships were 
either rotting or rotten. This was entirely 
owing to the fault of their construction. 
If our ships were built of wet timber, and 
that timber was not inclosed, it would 
season of itself, and this dry-rot would not 
come in it. It was the inclosing this 
timber from the air that made it rot; and 
it appeared on the return of our navy, 
that notwithstanding the expence of their 
construction, ships were generally service- 
able, but for eight or nine years; whereas, 
if the timbers were not inclosed in such a 
manner as to make them rot, they 
might last for 50 or 60 years. He consi- 
dered the sharp construction which they 
continued to build ships upon as the cause 
of their oversetting when they took the 
ground, and of the death of numbers of 
seamen, The persisting in this ignorant 
cause, he considered murder. The flat- 


bottomed construction of ships which he 
had submitted to experiment, had every 
advantage of the other, and would not 


upset in such a situation. He then ad- 
verted to the Chinese division of the in- 
terior of a ship, by which an injury to a 
plank, or a single leak, by no means en- 
dangered the vessel. He then mentioned 
a dispute he had the other day with an 
admiral—and he liked to dispute with ad- 
mirals, for he was sure to find himself of 
the right side. ‘They tried experiments 
between a model of his, and one that the 
admiral said was better, but upon the trial 
the admiral’s was upset. He then asked 
him “ How is your admiral-ship now ?” 
The admiral, however, gave him a pretty 
good answer, and told him that his model 
was only fit to take to the House of Lords 
to teach the bishops naval architecture. 
He did not think that, however, a hopeless 
task. He felt so strong in his principles, 
that he could undertake to explain to 
them so clearly, that my lords the bishops 
should understand something of naval ar- 
chitecture.—Great danger to the navy 
might be apprehended from the schemes 
of Mr. Fulton, His lordship had heard 
from good authority, that when Mr. Ful- 
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ton went to Paris, he had an interview 

with Buonaparté, who sat on a chair, and 

afterwards sat on a table, but when he 
had heard all the plan, he said he disap- 

proved of it, and would not adopt such a 

mode of warfare. Fulton afterwards made 

an agreement with Mr. Pitt and lord Mel- 

ville, for 40,000/. for the first French 

ship destroyed, and for the rest in propor- 
tion. He failed at Boulogne for various 
reasons ; but he got 10,000/. for his expe- 

riments, and put 15,000/. in bis pocket ; 

and then went to America. Lord Stan- 

hope then explained the construction of 
the torpedoes which Mr. Fulton had in- 

vented to apply to the bottom of a ship, 

for the purpose of blowing her up; one 

of which was regulated by clockwork ; 

another, on a different principle, was 
called the porcupine torpedo. He had 

sent a copy of Fulton’s pamphlet, pub- 

lished in America, to the Admiralty : and 

had stated the means of preventing the 

effect of those dreadful inventions ; but he 

had hear¢ of no steps taken to provide 
against them. He looked with alarm to 
the probability of ‘their being used in our 
war with America. He thought he should 

have acted wrongly in not stating these 

matters to their lordships. 

The Earl of Galloway, from the profes- 
sion to which he belonged, felt himself 
called on to make a few observations to 
their lordships. The object of the Ame- 
rican government was to give a vital blow 
to the prosperity of this country. He 
was willing to admit that his Majesty’s 
government, by at first pursuing a system 
of conciliation, wished, if possible, to pre- 
serve relations of amity between the two 
countries ; and he did not, therefore, think 
that the noble lords opposite were en- 
titled to arraign a system of conduct so 
professedly congenial to their own decla- 
rations. Few of the peers then present 
had ever personally visited America. It 
had been his lot to do so; and a convic- 
tion was soon established in his mind, 
after visiting that country, that America 
would sacrifice her true interests, and 
even her honour, to her enmity against 
and jealousy of this country. This feel- 
ing had been.always the same since the 
separation of the two countries. It wasa 
fortunate circumstance, however, for us, 
that the loyalty of the neighbouring 
country of Canada had remained so dis- 
tinguished. He was present in another 
House of Parliament, when it: was pre- 


| dicted that Canada would imitate the con-' 
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duct of the United States. The result, 
however, had shewn, that we had every 
thing to expect from Canadian loyalty. 
He should wish now to confine himself 
to the subject of the naval war, a painful 
subject—painful from the loss of so many 
gallant men, but not painful from the loss 
of fame or tarnished valour. No man who 
was conversant with the relative powers 
of ships of war, would maintain that it was 
in any way practicable for one of our 
frigates to contend with a large American 
frigate. The limited number of vessels 
in the American navy, and the present 
state of their commercial navy, enabled 
them to fill their large frigates entirely 
with prime seamen. The immense de- 
mand of the navy of England had obliged 
government to restrict the standard num- 
ber of able seamen to each ship, to the 
smallest number that it could possibly go 
with. In contrast to the American crew 
of prime seamen, we had but one-third of 
our crew of that class, and that third con- 
sisted of what were properly called able 
seamen, that is, able bodied men, equal 
to the different duties of a ship, but not 
prime seamen. The next class in our 
ships’ crews consisted of ordinary seamen, 
able bodied men, but not brought regular- 
ly up to asea-life. The third class con- 
sisted of positive landsmen.—This was the 
nature of a crew as equipped by the 
Admiralty order. From this was to be 
deducted all the different casualties—the 
sick—the men put on board prizes—boys 
—and the fictitious names for the creation 
of a fund for. widows. Compare such a 
crew with the state of the American ves- 
sels, and it would be found utterly impos- 
sible for any of our frigates to perform 
more than what had been done. He 
wished next to contrast the frigates them- 
selves. ‘Ihe Americans had not thought 
proper to build ships of the line, but im- 
mense frigates, containing a crew of 476 
men. These large ships had the masts of 
ships of the line. It was well known to 
every seaman, that almost every thing 
depended on the stability of the masts and 
yards in an engagement. Their elevation 
was another cause of superiority. The 
British frigates looked like boats beside 
them. We ought to build ships of pre- 
cisely the same form, because he wished 
to prove that the British navy was fully 
able to maintain its ancient superiority at 
sea; and to maintain the character of the 
navy was of far greater moment than all the 
calculations which could be entered into. 


security of the country. 
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This led him to a subject of great im- 
portance, intimately connected with the 
We were now 
waging our first war with America—for 
what? for the preservation of our seamen. 
It was not the first war that we should 
maintain for that cause alone, unless we 
looked more attentively into the state and 
condition of our seamen. Was the deser- 
tion of our seamen into the American navy 
owing to their versatile character? or 
might it not rather, in a great degree, be 
imputed to that ynfortunate necessity of 
compulsion to which we were reduced, 
and still more perhaps to the inadequate 
remuneration of the greatest part of those 
whom we had compelled to enter our ser- 
vice. He could not agree that the point 
of pressing should be conceded, because 
on that, in his opinion, depended the very 
existence of our navy; but he wocld say, 
that all practicable remuneration ought to 
be affurded to a great part of that valiant 
class of men. A sufficient distinction was 
never made between those valuable indi- 
viduals who were brought up to sea, called 
prime seamen, and the great mass of the 
crew. There were not a sufficiency of 
situations in a ship to remunerate that class 
of men, When wars were of short dura- 
tion, the evil also was of short duration; 
but now we were engaged in a war of 
long duration, and which might be still 
protracted for a long period. To effect 
this object of reconciling the prime sea- 
men was a great wish of a noble lord for- 
merly at the head of the Admiralty, whose 
Joss the navy deeply deplored—the late 
lord Melville; and he trusted that the 
present head of the Admiralty would not 
abandon what was all but matured by his 
father. Notwithstanding this might be 
attended with some expence, that expence 
was not equivalent to the great object of 
securing our seamen from America. The 
first object to be attended to was, the im- 
provement of the situation of warrant offi- 
cers. Those were officers of the greatest 
moment ina ship. ‘There ought to bea 
much greater number of petty officers, 
and their remuneration ought also to be 
increased. When men were pressed, as 
boatswains, for instance, they were placed 
in-a situation of heavy duty, which was 
not adequately rewarded. If they in- 
creased the situation they would then have 
the means of rewarding a valuable class 
of men. These were among the improve- 
ments suggested by lord Melville. There 
was another subject connected with this, 
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and that was the providing means for the 
securing the service of an adequate num- 
ber of prime seamen by proper remune- 
ration.—Allusions had frequently, in the 
course of the evening, been made to the 
word ‘ blockade.’ No term seemed to be 
less understood by their lordships than 
blockade. A port could not be blockaded 
when ships could not lie at anchor :— 
Brest, for instance, never could possibly 
be blockaded. 

Lord Melville, in explanation, said, he 
had not contended that ships of the same 
class and description as those of the Ame- 
ricans ought not to be built: all that he 
had coniended for was, that it would not 
have been a wise measure, looking for- 
ward to a war with America, to bave any 
consid- rable number of our ships of that 
description. He had said also, that go- 
vernment had endeavoured, by every 
means in their power, to get a certain 
nnmber of ships like the Americans, by 
cutting down ships of the line. 

Earl Grey feared that there wis too 
much reason to regret the inadequate 
construction of our ships of war. That 
there was ample room for amendment was 
known to every person who had, in the 
smallest degree, turned his attention to 
the subject. On our maritime greatness 
our very existence as a nation depended. 
It was deeply to be regretted that a mat- 
ter of such essential and vital interest as 
the construction of our ships of war should 
be intrusted to men totally uneducated in 
those great principles of science, the 
knowledge of which were indispensibly 
necessary for it. He had heard from the 
noble lord (Melville)—and it was almost 
the only part of his speech which met 
with his approbation,—that plans had al- 
ready been under consideration for im-. 
proving the construction of our vessels. 
He hoped this account was true; but he 
could not help observing that the signs of 
amendment did not seem yet to be visible. 
In an order for the building of 20 sloops, 
for instance, of two vessels the shorter was 
considerably the widest. 

Before he came to the question he 
would advert to one part of his noble 
friend’s (earl Stanhope) speech, in which 
he had some concern—the sub-marine in- 
vention of Mr. Fulton. The contract with 
Mr. Fulton came under his consideration 
when at the head of+the Admiralty, and 
he had effected a compromise with that 
gentleman, by which- there was a consi- 
gerable saving to the country. He should 

( VOL. XXVI. ) 
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not have been influenced by any consi- 
deration of economy, if he had not been 
satistied that the invention was not of the 
smallest utility. It was true, that a ship 
could be blown up by means of it, but 
then to effect this, such measures were 
necessary as could not possibly be applied 
to any enemy. It did not require all the 
science of his noble friend to prove that 
an application of powder, in a certain 
manner, below a ship, would blow it up. 
There was a well known receipt for catch- 
ing a bird by putting salt on its tail; but 
the difficulty was to put the salt on the 
bird’s tail. The difficulty here, also, was 
to place the powder under the bottom of 
the ship. He had afforded every means 
to Mr. Fulton, and to the person he him- 
self recommended to carry bis plan inte 
execution. He confessed that be had such 
a dislike to this ntode of warfare, that he 
had passed many uneasy nights at the 
idea of the plan being practicable. It 
was tried, however, under sir Samuel 
Hood, and one night was found too dark, 
another too rough, and from: some cause 
or other it never could succeed. He en- 
tertained, therefore, no apprehension from 
the communication of this discovery to 
the Americans. 

The noble lord, adverting to the speech 
of lord Galloway, observed that the mo- 
tion was not meant for censure, but for 
inquiry ; and from the events which had 
notoriously taken place—from the man- 
ner in which our commerce had been 
exposed and had suffered, in consequence 
of the injudicious distribution of our naval 
force, particularly in those quarters in 
which ministers should have been particu- 
larly forward in naval operations—he 
would appeal to the House, whether such 
inquiry was not due to justice and to the 
country? It wasa mistake to suppose that 
the proposition of this inquiry could be 
intended to convey or imply, the slightest 
retlection upon the conduct or yalour of 
the naval officers, or crews, belonging to 
the frigates which had been captured by 
the Americans; for none could- be more 
ready to bear testimony to the valour of 
those officers and crews, than the advo- 
cates of the proposition. All that could 
be achieved by intrepidity and skill, had 
characterized our gallant countrymen, on 
this as on similar occasions, and there 
was, therefore, no complaint against them, 
whatever might apply to those ministers 
who had placed them in such a situation 
as to render their skill and intrepidity 
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unavailing. Was there not then, under 
all the circumstances in the cases alluded 


rational mind a suspicion of neglect, and 
improvidence, on the part of our naval 
administration ? and did not such suspi- 
cion justify a demand for inquiry ? But 
the noble viscount at the head of the Ad- 
miralty had observed, that if ever so 
many British vessels had been placed on 
the American station, still American ships 
might escape from port, and through dis- 
parity of force overcome detached Eng- 
Jish frigates. Which escape, however, of 
American ships, would not have been so 
practicable, had adequate measures been 
taken in due time to blockade the Ame- 
rican harbours. That the Chesapeake 
and Delaware, New York and Rhode 
Island, might have been blockaded, no 
one acquainted with those places would 
attempt to deny, and it was notorious that 
during the blockade of Toulon, for several 
months, only two ships had escaped. 
Why then, was not similar vigilance ex- 
hibited with respect to America, in order 
to protect our trade and our frigates ; and 
why was not that vigilance put forth in 
the earliest season by those ministers, 
who ought to have been prepared: for 
war with America, from their peculiar 
knowledge of the state of the negociation 
with the American government, and of 
the disposition of that government, but 
particularly in consistency with their de- 
claration, that the American government 
was not to be conciliated? For so they 
repeatedly declared when proposing and 
supporting the Orders in Council, which 
they would not repeal until such evidence 
appeared of the mischievous operation of 
these Orders upon our own trade and peo- 
ple as was calculated to impress the Ame- 
ricans with a belief that the repeal was 
more owing to our own distress than to 
any spirit of conciliation towards them. 
But the noble viscount had expressed an 
opinion, that if ministers had taken such a 
vigorous measure of preparation as his no- 
ble friend who made the motion wished 
for, they would have been censured and 
disapproved of by his side of the House. 
For himself, however, and his noble 
friends, he could most confidently declare 
that the opinion was unfounded. Nothing 
could, indeed, be farther from their senti- 
ments than to condemn on any occasion 
an adequate preparation for war, for such’ 
a state of preparation was the best policy 
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pacem in bello para,’ being an indisputable 
maxim. 

The noble viscount was also in error in 
assuming that the objections felt against 
the naval conduct of the war applied only 
to America, and to the capture of the fri- 
gate alluded to; those objections extend- 
ing to the West Indies, to Guiana, to the 
Brazils, and even to the South Seas. Ja- 
maica was notoriously left so unprotected 
as to be in a state of blockade by Ameri- 
can privateers. Indeed he was assured 
that a ship and cargo worth 60,0001. had 
been captured by an American vessel off 
that island, and had lain there two days, 
during which time no British ship of war 
appeared to rescue her. In the Wind- 
ward and Leeward islands we had: only 
1,500 men for their protection, while the 
seas around swarmed with American pri- 
vateers, defying and deriding the naval 
force of England. And with respect to 
Guiana, an application was made in vain 
for a convoy to escort our trade to Eng- 
land, without which convoy it was actu- 
ally obliged to sail. But in Demarara, 
cur commercial vessels, with one of our 
frigates, was really for some time block- 
aded by the Americans; nay, a British 
ship was actually cut out of the harbour 
by an American privateer. Then as to 
the Brazils, we had upon indisputable re- 
cord, that an English vessel of war was 
positively challenged to contend with an 
American frigate ; and in the South Seas 
we had lost several whalers. With these 
facts before the House, he would ask, 
whether there did not exist sufficient 
grounds for complaint and ample reasons 
for enquiry. 

Bot to return to America; it appeared 
that notwithstanding the signal valour and 
conduct of our army, opposed to the force 
which attempted to invade Canada, there 
was still too much ground to accuse mi- 
nisters of misconduct in that direction, for 
the Americans had been permitted to con- 
struct a naval force both upon Lake Supe- 
rior and Lake Erie. Indeed, on one of 
those lakes the Americans had a frigate of 
36 guns. The noble viscount had, how- 
ever, stated, that from the amount and dis+ 
tribution of our naval force, it was imprace 
ticable to send a larger force to the sta- 
tions alluded to than had been actually 
sent. But could the House’be influenc 
by such a statement, considering that we 
had actually 1000 vessels of war in com 
mission, of which 100 were ships of tle 
line, ‘while we had no naval power to con* 
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tend against but those of France and Ame- 
rica, which, combined, were comparative- 
ly insignificant. The noble viscount had, 
however, followed this statement—after 
asserting that our trade was not conceived 
to be in danger, as the rates of insurance 
had not advanced above one per cent. 
since the commencement of the American 
war (which assertion he was assured, upon 
good authority, was quite unfounded)—by 
alleging, in rather a tone of boast, that if 
the whole American navy had dared to 
proceed to Halifax or Newfoundland, 
where a British squadron was to be met, 
that navy would have been completely 
destroyed., But, unfortunately for the 
noble viscount, the Americans did not 
think proper to make war according to his 
desire. They were too wise to follow the 
noble viscount’s advice. But, in serious- 
ness, what could be thought of the mind or 
conduct of a first lord of the Admiralty or 
of any director of the English navy, who, 
if a fleet had come out from Brest, 
and committed considerable depredations, 
should say in his defence—“ Ay, to be 
sure, the fact is indisputable, but if the 
Brest fleet had presumed to come to Tor- 
bay, where I had stationed a fine British 
squadron, it would have been utterly ex- 
tinguished.”’ (A laugh, and hear!) What 
then was to be thought of the nature of 
the noble viscount’s defence in this de- 
bate? After further urging this and the 
other points of his speech with consider- 
able ingenuity and force, particularly 
dwelling upon the neglect of ministers to 
avail themselves of the proper opportunity 
by early exertion to bring the American 
government to sentiments of moderation, 
by convincing it of the perils of war, the 
noble earl concluded with an animated ex- 
hortation to the House, as it valued the es- 
sential interests and future security of the 
country, to institute the proposed enquiry. 

The Earl of Galloway, in explanation, 
stated, that if the proposed enquiry did 
not imply a censure upon ministers, he 
would support it; but as that proposition 
appeared to him to convey a direct cen- 
sure, he must oppose it. 

Earl Bathurst observed, that the chief 
ground taken by the noble lords who sup- 
ported the motion, was derived from the 
capture of three British frigates by three 
American frigates ; and it was maintained 
that it ought to have been the duty of mi- 
nisters to have foreseen the war—to have 
provided for every exigency. With re- 
spect to the commencement of the war, 
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ministers did not think it wise and prudent 
to withdraw the ships of the line from the 
blockade of ports in one quarter, to em- 
ploy them in the blockade of ports in ano- 
ther: and with regard to the capture of 
the three frigates, he would put it to the 
candour of the House, whether any certain 
arrangements could have been made to 
prevent these losses happening, as they 
had done, in very distant parts? One was 
taken off the Western Isles; another in the 
Brazils ; and the third had been separated 
from a line of battle ship, when they were 
both on a cruize. .There was in reality 
no foresight, no precaution, which could 
prevent suck losses. It was objected to 
them that a war with America having 
been foreseen by his Majesty’s ministers, 
they ought to have been provided for it: 
but though they foresaw that a war would 
at some time or other inevitably follow, 
they saw no reason why it should take 
place at that particular time. From the 
arrangements that had been just made, 
there was every reason to suppose the con- 
trary; but the Americans, in fact, went 
to war on the unprincipled motive, that 
that was the most advantageous time in 
which they could go to war, and because 
they thought they should capture our 
fleets which were then setting sail from the 
West Indies. In this object, however, 
which was their primary motive for com- 
mencing the .war; owing to the vigilance 
of government in sending vessels to the 
protection of our West India merchant- 
men, they had completely failed. With 
respect to what had been said of the raising 
the insurance on vessels, it was not gene-~ 
rally true. Only two instances had been 
given of vessels which had been insured at 
a high rate, and this had arisen from other 
accidental circumstances, as in the case of 
the Bonne Citoyenne, which had been for 
a long time given over as lost. It would 
require ten ships of the line and an im- 
mense number of frigates to blockade the 
ports of America, and protect our trade 
along the whole line of coast in the man- 
ner proposed by the noble earl. This was 
not the principle on which government 
had acted, nor did they think it right to 
act on the principle of withdrawing their 
naval force from the blockade of an 
enemy with whom they were at war, for 
the blockade of one with whom they might 
some time or other be at war. The paper 
of the American government called for by 
the noble mover, he had not alluded to in 
the course of the debate, nor did he won- 
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der at it, as he must have found that that 
paper contained a complete contradiction 
to a great part of his motion. Our naval 
losses were supposed to be entirely owing 
to negligence ; our successes by land were 
attributed to good fortune. Thus the re- 
sults of the campaign in Canada, which 
was a tissue of brilliant actions, were 
merely good fortune. The noble earl 
trusted that we should have the same 
good fortune this year that we had the 
last, and that the conquest of Canada, 
which the Americans had boasted they 
should accomplish in six weeks, would 
never take place. 

Lord Grenvilie said, that the doctrine 
laid down by the noble earl (Galloway), 
' that inquiry implied censure, would lead 
to the abdication of all the functions of 
parliament; for no inquiry could, in this 
case, be instituted, without incurring the 
guilt of condemning the parties unheard. 
The true principle had been stated by his 
noble friend, that they ought not to vote 
for inquiry on slight grounds, or without 
Strong facts to support it. There were 
few men who regarded the war with Ame- 
rica with feelings of deeper regret than 
he liad always done, because there were 
few men who had the same opportunity of 


knowing the difficulty which we had to 
encounter in the contest, which his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers were just beginning to 


feel. He had, therefore, all along be- 
sought, intreated, conjured them to do 
justice to America in those points, in which 
we had done her injustice; not, indeed, 
to give up our own rights, but to place 
ourselves in a situation to vindicate those 
rights more effectually. He had, there- 
fore, urged the rescinding the Orders in 
Council, that it might be seen what the 
true ground of the quarrel was. This was 
not the injustice of those Orders, but a 
determined hostility in the American go- 
vernment against this country. But though 
he thought that conciliatory measures 
ought. to have been adopted, he did not 
think this a reason that we should not, at 
the same time, have put ourselves in a for- 
midable posture of defence. This, how- 
ever, the noble viscount (he thought very 
strangely, and contrary to all known 
maxims of policy) treated as a contra- 
diction and anabsurdity. The noble earl, 
who spoke last, had said that we knew the 
Americans would go to war, but how were 
we to know that they would go to war 
when they did. By two of the most ob- 
vious methods in the world. First, they 
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had told us that they would, if certain 
terms were not complied with; and, se- 
condly, for the reason assigned by the 
noble lord himself, that this was the best 
possible time for them to go to war in; 
when we had no disposable force on their 
coast, and our fleets were exposed un- 
protected to their depredations. But, it 
seemed, it was not from mere accident or 
negligence that our fleets were left thus 
defenceless at this critical juncture: no, 
it was because, according to the declara- 
tion of the noble viscount, it was the sys- 
tem and policy of the government to crip- 
ple the naval exertions and resources of 
the country, for the sake of schemes and 
projects which they were prosecuting, he 
knew not with what success, on the con- 
tinent. This declaration called for inquiry 
more loudly than any thing else; it im- 
puted a crime of a blacker dye than any 
charge which had been alleged against 
ministers. If our failures had arisen from 
inability, and all our resources had been 
exerted, but exerted in vain, this might 
have formed some excuse: but he did not 
expect to be told that our weakness, our 
imbecility, was the result of system and 
design, and a determined resolution on the 
part of government to cramp and cripple 
our navy, in a war like the present, in 
which the existence of the country was 
at stake. To be told this in the face of 
parliament must call aloud for inquiry, if 
noble lords had one drop of English blood 
remaining in their veins. Some adroitness 
had been shewn by ministers in the war 
in that House—the only war in which 
they shonein ringing the changes on 
frigates taken or not taken. To be sure, 
if only one or two frigates had been taken 
by the enemy, it would have formed a 
narrow ground for inquiry ; but when the 
capture of these frigates was the whole of 
what had been done—when all the ad- 
vantages which had been gained were 
against us, this, undoubtedly, was a strong 
prima facie evidence, was a_ sufficient 
ground for suspicion and inquiry. When 
we knew that the Americans were in- 
creasing their naval force, we ought to 
have increased ours. When we knew that 
our frigates were not able to meet theirs, 
we ought to have built a class of vessels 
equal to their frigates, and not have waited 
to be told this night, by the noble viscount, 
that he is now cutting down ships for this 
purpose, and preparing to go to war with 
America, after a year’s hostilities. If we 
ought to build these vessels now we are 
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at war, we ought to have done 30 before 
we went to war; if we were right in do- 
ing it now, nothing could palliate the 
enormity of our not having done it at a 
time when it might have prevented all 
that has since happened. At present there 
was no one action to redeem the disgrace 
we had suffered, nothing to look back to 
with satisfaction, but the gallantry of those 
men whose lives had been sacrificed to 
the improvidence and impolicy of minis- 
ters. He would only repeat, that the ob- 
ject of his noble friend’s motion was not 
censure, bat inquiry, and to afford mi- 
nisters an opportunity of making a better 
defence of their conduct than they had 
done this night. 

The Earl of Liverpool defended the con- 
duct of his Majesty’s ministers, and con- 
tended that they had provided, even be- 
fore the declaration of war by America, 
such a naval force on the American sta- 
tions, as could be reasonably expected 
from them, considering the great force 
which it was necessary for them to have 
in Europe to keep the northern powers in 
check, and to watch the French fleets 
which were ready to put to sea. He said 
that the military part of the war, which 
was reckoned as nothing, or merely the 
effect of chance, would be found to reflect 
the greatest credit on administration. As 
to the naval part of the campaign, he in- 
sisted that the probability of a war with 
America was less strong at the time it was 
declared, than at many anterior periods. 
The result of the examination respect- 
ing the Orders in Council afforded some 
hope of reconciliation, and their subse- 
quent repeal was considered by those who 
professed to be acquainted with the Ame- 
rican mind as a certain mean of ensuring 
peace. ‘his being the case, the large 
fleet in the Scheldt, and the state of the 
North of Europe at that time, rendered it 
unadvisable to spare a greater force to act 
against America. Deeply as he regretted 
the loss of the frigates, no blame could 
attach to government: on every station 
in the American seas there was a much 
larger British force than there was Ame- 
rican. This was the case in North Ame- 
rica, at Jamaica, and the Leeward Isiands. 
The American frigates had, untortunately, 
met individually with forces interior, and 
had captured them; but had the whole 
naval force been on the American station, 
such accidental disasters could not have 
been prevented. As to the loss of mer- 
chantmen, none had been lost except 
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those who chose to run the risk of sailing 
without convoy. 

The Earl of Darnley briefly replied, and 
their lordships divided, when there ap- 
peared, For the Motion—Present, 40, 
Proxies, 19—59. Against it—Present, 
83, Proxies, 42—125. Majority against 
the Motion, 66. 


List of the Lords present who voted in the 
Minority. 
Gre 
St. John 
Saye and Sele 
Clifton (Darnley) 
Boyle (Cork) 
King 
Ponsonby (Besboro’) 
Somers 
Braybroke 
Grenville 
Dawnay (Downe) 
Althorpe 
Gwydir 
Lilford 
Erskine 
Lauderdale 
Percy 
Chariemont 
Stanhope 
Iichester 


Kent 

Sussex 
Gloucester 
Norfolk 
Somerset 
Argyll 
Lansdowne _ 
Stafford 
Buckingham 
Douglas 
Derby 
Albemarle 
Cowper 
Fitzwilliam 
Hardwicke 
Darlington 
Spencer 
Grosvenor 
Fortescue 
Rosslyn 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 14. 

PETITION FROM THE CoTToON SpINNEks 
OF YORK RESPECTING THE Corron TraDE. ] 
Mr. Lascelles presented a Petition from 
the cotton spinners and manufacturers of 
cotton piece goods of the West Riding of 
York, setting forth, 

“ That the petitioners have been long 
engaged in the spinning of cotton wool, 
and the manufacture of cotton piece 
goods, which trades have been, for several 
years back, in a very depressed state for 
want of a demand for their goods, which 
were formerly articles of extensive expor- 
tation to different parts of the continent of 
Europe, but from various causes, that out- 
let has been greatly curtailed from the 
Operation of what has been cailed the 
Continental System, and also from the 
establishment of spinning mills and manu- 
factories on an extensive scale in different 
parts of the continent, which are likely to 
be materially increased in number if the 
measures proposed with respect to Ame- 
rican cotton wool be carried into etiect; 
and that the British manufacturers have 
many disadvantages to contend witb, the 
high price of every species of labour, the 
existing duty ry cotton wool, which toge- 
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ther amount to an enormous bounty to the 
foreign spinners and manufacturers, who 
will obtain cotton wool from America at 
greatly reduced prices either at a peace, 
the abandonment of the blockade, or from 
some port not blockaded; and that the 
petitioners have endured the greatest dis- 
tress for the last three or four years, so 
much so, that a great many mills that 
were formerly appropriated to cotton spin- 
ning in the said riding are now converted 
to other purposes, in consequence of the 
decay of the cotton trade; nor is the situ- 
ation of the petitioners materially ame- 
liorated notwithstanding the favourable 
change of politics in Europe; and that 
they have learned, that Petitions have 
been presented to the House in favour of 
a prohibition and other regulations on the 
importatioa of cotton wool, the growth of 
the United States of America, which mea- 
sures, if adopted, will prove, in the opi- 
nion of the petitioners, the entire ruin of 
their trade; and praying, that the House 
will not adopt any measures which can 
assist the efforts of foreign nations to 
supplant the cotton manufacture of this 
country.” 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


IrtsH Loan aND New Taxes.] The 
House having resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, 

Mr. William Fitzgerald, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for Ireland, said, the duty 
devolved upon him to state to the com- 
mittee the terms on which the loan of two 
million for Ireland had recently been con- 
tracted for in that country; and, after he 
had executed that task, he should submit 
certain resolutions relative to the new 
taxes which he meant to propose. On 
the latter subject, he should not that even- 
ing go into detail. This, he thought, it 
would be more proper to do, when he laid 
before parliament a complete statement of 
the financial affairs of Ireland. With re. 
spect to the loan, he had to congratulate 
the House on the favourable terms on 
which it had been obtained. For every 
1001. subscribed, the contractor would 
receive 1001. 3 per cents. 20/. 5 per cents. 
debentures, and 11/. 158. Treasury bills. 
The interest to the contractor, on the sum 
so taken, would be 5/. Is. 9d, making, 
with the charge of 1/. 4s. sinking fund, a 
total expense to the public of 61. 5s. 9d. 
for every 1001. so subscribed —the amount 
of stock created, exclusive of Treasury bills, 
being 1201, At the same time, it was but 
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fair to say, that the terms of the present 
loan were not altogether so favourable as 
those obtained by his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Wellesley Pole) in the year preced- 
ing. It was, however, to be taken into 
consideration, that that loan was only for 
1,500,0001. the other half million having 
been supplied by a loan in Treasury bills; 
and, by a comparison with the rate at 
which money was obtained in Ireland, 
and with the loan of last year, he did not 
conceive any dissatisfaction would be felt 
at the terms on which the present was 
made. The expence incurred by the 
public, on the loan of last year, was 61. 
4s. per cent., on the present it was 6l. 5s, 
Yd.; making a difference of no more than 
}s. 9d, per cent. It was important that 
the loan for Jreland should be raised in 
that country ; and it was no light proof of 
the prosperity of her pecuniary affairs, to 
find that the loan was negociated at 61, 5s. 
Qd. per cent. when the legal interest of 
money in Ireland was 6 per cent. 

The right hon. gentleman observed, 
that in submitting certain Resolutions, for 
an increase of duties, to the committee, he 
thought it would be more convenient not 
to debate them now, but to act upon the 
understanding of a former evening, when 
he expressed his regret, that, from the 
peculiar circumstances in which the pub- 
lic creditor was placed, he could not post- 
pone proposing those resolutions to the 
committee, although he was aware a most 
important subject was to be discussed that 
night. As he had no wish to put off that 
discussion, it would probably be consider- 
ed more proper by those gentlemen who 
might desire to oppose any of his resolu- 
tions, to defer their objections till the Re- 
port was brought up. He proposed, in 
the measures which he had in view, to 
assinilate, in some degree, the revenues 
of both countries. Under all the circum- 
stances, he did not think there was any 
man who did not conceive it to be desira- 
ble that such an assimilation should, as 
far as possible, be carried into effect. 
Every person must look forward to that 
period, when Ireland would, of necessity, 
be obliged to bear a greater burden than 
she did at present—and when the first 
financial object of the country must be, to 
assimilate the duties, on various articles, 
as nearly as circumstances would permit. 
If this plan were not pursued, some other 
expedient must of necessity be devised. 
His right hon. friend, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for England, had, on a reé- 
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cent occasion, adduced reasons, which 
convinced the House of the propriety of 
adding 25 per cent. to the custom daties. 
The arguments which he had made use of, 
applied, in a great degree, to Treland, and 
therefore, he (Mr. Fitzgerald) proposed to 
place an additional tax of 25 per cent. on 
all goods, wares, and merchandise, im- 
ported into Ireland; with the exception 
of coffee, raw silk, salt, sugar, tea, tobacco, 
wines, and cotton wool. Several of these 
articles, which he should presently state, 
though excluded from the addition of 25 
per cent. to the general custom duties, he 
intended to tax separately. Coffee, he 
proposed to raise to nearly the same 
standard as it was fixed at in Great Bri- 
tain, by a duty of 1d. per Ib. On tea, an 
additional duty of 3 percent. The duty 
on tea, in Great Britain, was 96 per cent. ; 
in Ireland, 93 per cent. The difference 
of duty, was allowed, he supposed, for the 
purpose of covering freight, insurance, and 
the expences of trans-shipment. Still, how- 
ever, he proposed to equalize the duties, 
because the same expences were incurred 
in every port of England, to which teas 
were shipped, except that of London, 
without any such allowance being made, 
and consequently the’ increase of price 
fell upon the consumer. The same ob- 
servation also applied to Scotland. On 
tobacco it was intended to lay an addi- 
tional duty of 14d. per Ib. customs, and 
4d, per Ib. excise. The next article was 
foreign wines, The last addition to this 
article was made in 1810, when 181. 18s. 
was imposed on French, and 12/. 12s. on 
Portugal wines. He was aware it might 
be urged, that a considerable diminution 
in the consumption was immediately con- 
sequent on this rise; and that, therefore, 
the increased duty having, in this in- 
stance, defeated its object, it would be 
useless to burden the article with a fresh 
impost. In his opinion, however, the 
former tax had only driven from the con- 
sumption of wines, persons of moderate 
circumstances ; while those who had ad- 
hered to it, were individuals in a state of 
affluence, who would not be deterred from 
the enjoyment of this luxury. It was 
therefore proposed to add one third of the 
difference between the present existing 
duty on wines in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, which would raise the duty to about 
8/. 10s. on a hogshead of claret. This, 
he conceived, would be found -by no 
means oppressive on the consumers, who 
no longer consisted of that class of persons 
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who were formerly in the custom of 
drinking French winea luxury which 
was now entirely confined to persons of 
rank and fortune:.—This was all he had to 


offer with respect to custom duties. 


His next task would be, to propose cer- 
tain resolutions for raising the rate of ‘the 
excise duties, In the first place he in- 
tended to propose an additional duty of 
5s. per bushel on malt. He knew it would 
be objected to this, that it would indirect- 
ly affect the Irish breweries. But he did 
not conceive this objection to be well- 
founded. The rise on a barrel of beer, in 
consequence of this addition, would be 
Ils. 6d.; on the gallon 43d.; and less 
than 1d. on the quart. By such a rise he 
did not think the Irish brewery was at all 
likely to suffer. His next resolution would 
be for the purpose of regulating the rate 
of postage in Ireland. He found that the 
defalcation in that source of revenue, after 
the addition made to the rate of postage, 
by the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
arose almost entirely from the oppor- 
tunity, which persons residing in the 
metropolis possessed, of sending letters to 
the towns more immediately in their vi- 
cinity, by various conveyances, which 
were constantly passing. He should, 
therefore, propose to reduce the rates 
of postage to all towns near the capital. 
To those within 10 miles, the postage 
should be 2d.; and,’to the distance of 50 
miles, the postage to be lowered in the 
same proportion; but, beyond 50 miles, it 
was intended to propose a progressive in- 
crease. 

The last point was an alteration of the 
Assessed Taxes, namely, an increased rate 
of duty on windows, male servants, horses, 
and carriages. In this country the rate of 
taxation commenced with a house having 
six windows; it was not intended, however, 
to adopt that principle, which might bear 
upon the lower orders of society; and, 
therefore, the scale would be allowed to 
begin, as it at present did, with houses 
containing seven windows. A house of 
that description at present paid 15s. 9d. 
which he proposed to raise to 17s. 6d. 
the rate in this country being 11. The 
right hon. gentleman here entered into a 
statement of the difference between the 
present tax and the intended rise, on 
houses of different sizes, up to those con- 
taining 14 windows. ‘The tax, he observ- 
ed, became operative on the proprietor of 
a house of this description, who must be 
supposed capable of ‘paying the tax with- 
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out any difficulty. On fourteen windows, 
the tax was at present, 3/, 8s. 2d,;_ it was 
proposed to raise it to 4/, 48.; in. this 
country it was 6l. 16s.6d. The average 
increase would be about 25 per cent. on 
the whole tax, but not falling on the 
houses of the lower orders, or bearing 
upon the poor. The calcula'ion was favor- 
able to those occupying houses containing 
from 7 to 14 windows; above that 
number the ratio was encreased.—Next 
was an alteration in the tax on male ser- 
vants. In Ireland, the tax on a single ser- 
vant, was 1/. 1s. in this country it was 
2i, Os. Sd. ; adisparity for which he could 
see no good reason. In England, if a 
gentleman kept two servants, the tax was 
31. 2s. for each of them, while in Ireland 
it was Il. 11s. 6d, ; and this inequality 
was still more striking, when applied to 
three, four, or five servants. He should, 
therefore, propose to encrease the tax for 
one servant to 1/, 10s. and so on in.a simi- 
lar gradation, till the scale came to eleven 
servants, as was particularly stated in the 
resolution. He next came to the horse- 
tax :—In Ireland, the tax for asingle horse 
was 15s. ; here it was 2l.17s.6d, Those 
who kept two in Ireland, only paid 17s, 
6d. for each, while in England there was 
a tax of 41, 14s. Gd. on each. He pro- 
posed to raise the tax for one horse to 
11, 10s. ; for two, 2/.; and so on in the same 
proportion—The right hon. gentleman 
then adverted to the carriage tax ; at pre- 
sent a single carriage was liable to a tax 
of 8/. 10s. which he proposed to raise to 
101. 10s. He could not account for the 
absurdity which pervaded the present 
mode of taxation on carriages, by which, 
the greater the number of carriages, kept 
by an individual, the lighter the tax be- 
came. Or, in other words, the more ca- 
pable an individual was of keeping a 
number of carriages, the less he was asked 
to pay. Thus, if a gentleman kept but 
one carriage, he paid 8/ 10s; but, if he 
was able to set up four, he was only charg- 
ed 4/. 4s. foreach, Such was the genera! 
import of what he had. to propose; he 
should abstain from any detailed observa- 
tions, which, with many other remarks, 
would come with more propriety, when 
he should have the honour of laying be- 
fore the House a general financial plan 
with respect to Ireland. The right hon. 
gentleman concluded by moving the first 
resolution, relative to the Irish Loan. 

Sir J. Newport rose and said, that in the 
objections he had to make, he did not mean 
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to state them as applicable to the objects 
of the right hon. gentleman, considered as 
objects of taxation, but because he thought 
they would not answer his expectations at 
all. He was far from wishing captiously 
to thwart the endeavours of the right hon. 
gentleman; for he was sensible he must 
find great difficulties in raising the sup- 
plies necessary for the service of Ireland. 
He congratulated the House upon the 
terms upon which he had concluded the 
loan. ‘The additional custom duties he 
should advert to when they entered into 
the details upon a future occasion. The 
proposed increase of duty upon tobacco, 
he doubted would not prove permanently 
productive. The additional duty upon 
wine he thought a most incorrigible error: 
every additional duty since 1804, had on!y 
produced the effect of diminishing the 
consumption ; and now an encreased duty 
would only occasion an additional burden 
upon the consumer, without benefiting the 
revenue. The additional duty upon malt 
he thought still worse. It would produce 
a moral evil upon the country, by substi- 
tuting the drinking of spirits for that of 
beer and ale. That part of the right hon. 
gentleman’s plan he would candidly tell 
him he meant to oppose, and in every 
stage to take the sense of the House upon 
it. He objected also to the proposed alte- 
ration in the rates of postage, which, by 
being lowered to all places near the ca- 
pital, and encreased to all at a distance 
from it, would only have the etlect of 
burthening every commercial town, the 
correspondence of which was vital to the 
interests of the empire, and relieving other 
towns where the correspondence could 
only arise from caprice, pleasure, or 
friendship. He thought the measure con- 
trary to every principle of sound policy. 
‘The right hon. baronet concluded with 
some remarks upon the proposed encrease 
of the Assessed Taxes, which he appre- 
hended would only operate as a bounty 
upon persons to evade them with more 
ingenuity and success. 

Mr. William Fiizgerald shortly defended 
the propriety of the taxes, on nearly the 
same grounds which he had laid down in 
his introduciory speech. 

Mr. Tighe said, that the protection last 
year given to the breweries, would be de- 
stroyed by the measure proposed by the 
right hon. gentleman. The brewery was 
a new trade, and this was nota time to 
oppress it, when the American market was 
closed against the beer of Ireland, The 
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right hon. gentleman thought it would be 
no great harm, if the gentlemen of Ire- 
land drank less wine. It certainly would 
not ; but it would be a great evil if the 
revenues of that country were materially 
diminished. He had previously believed, 
that the Chancellor of the Irish Exche- 
quer did not come into the House to pro- 
tect the health and the morals of Ireland, 
but its revenues; the contrary, however, 
appeared to be the fact. 

Mr. Fitzgerald explained. He con- 
fessed that he had no medical duties to 
perform, and neither in nor out of the 
House was he the conservator of the pub- 
lic health. 

The House then resumed—and the Re- 
port was ordered to be brought up on 
Monday. 

The Report of the Committee on Sugar, 
the produce of the conquered islands, was 
brought up. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that as the extra duty of 12s. 6d. per cent. 
on clayed sugar was thought too high, he 
would therefore alter it to 10s. The Re- 
solutions, as amended, were then agreed 
to, and a Bill was ordered to be brought 
in accordingly. 


Roman Carnotic Reuier Bitt.] Mr. 


Grattan said, that it was his intention only 
to pass the Bill through the Committee 
pro forma, and then to postpone the fur- 
ther consideration of it till Monday. The 


Bill was accordingly committed, the 
Chairman reported progress, and asked 
leave to sit again on Monday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 17. 

The Earl of Darnley said a few words on 
the subject of the ventilation of the House, 
wishing that some measures might be 
adopted to avoid the recurrence of that 
excessive heat which was found so annoy- 
ing during the debate on Friday evening. 

The Lord Chancellor observed upon the 
dreadful inconvenience he suffered on 
Friday night, from the excessive heat of 
the House, and then adverting to another 
subject, called the attention of the House 
to the obstruction in Parliament-street, 
arising from the street being broken up 
by a water company. His lordship inti- 
mated that if the streets were not left in a 
Proper state after being broken up. by 
water companies, he should make some 
motion in the House so far as regarded the 
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passages to the Houses of Parliament, and 
should recur to some other consid+ration 
with the view of taking care of the safety 
of all his Majesty’s subjects. 


Curates’ Brit.] The House proceed- 
ed to the consideration of the Report of the 
Curates’ Bill, in which some verbal amend- 
ments were made, and the second clause 
struck out.—On the clause being read 
compelling the incumbents to reside, 

Lord Ellenborough took the opportunity 
of expressing his surprise that no provision 
had been made for compelling curates, as 
well as rectors, to reside in the parish, to 
the cure of which they were appointed. 

The Lord Chancellor concurred in ‘this 
remark, and observed upon the general 
inefficacy of the laws to enforce the resi- 
dence of the clergy. 

Lord Redesdale, with much warmth, at- 
tacked the lower orders of the clergy, 
complaining of their residence far from 
their parishes, in market towns, for the 
sake of a game at cards; of their riding 
with indecent speed from church to 
church, and hurrying through the service 
with unbecoming levity : one instance he 
stated, where a farmer’s wife had com- 
pelled the parson to return to his pulpit, 
because he had omitted several of the 
prayers. On the whole, he thought that 
the sacred duties were very imperfectly 
performed, and attributed the neglect to 
the inattention of the dignitaries of the 
church. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury with con- 
siderable energy repelled this attack, and 
denied its general accuracy. He insisted 
that residence was far more general than 
formerly ; that clergymen were more at- 
tentive to their functions, not merely in 
their churches, bat throughout their 
parishes. In the particular instance re- 
ferred to, the person who had so ill ful- 
filled his duties had been removed. He 
reprobated very severely these attacks 
upon the church, which could produce no 
benefit, and only increase the enemies of 
the establishment, already too numerous. 
Since the appointment to his see, he had 
never met with a more painful circum- 
stance than the unjust charge which had 
been that night preferred. 

The Bishop of Bangor, after fifty years 
experience, declared the accusation to be 
void of the slightest truth, and accused the 
noble lord of unwarrantably concealing 
the fact of the deprivation of the negligent 
curate to whom he had referred. 
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Several other reverend prelates vindi- 
cated the conduct of the superior and in- 
ferior clergy with considerable fervour. 
The various clauses of the Bill having 
been gone through, and many verbal 
amendments made at the suggestion of 
lords Ellenborough, Eldon, Harrowby, 
Grenville, &c. the Report was agreed to, 
and on the suggestion of lord Harrowby, 
it was ordered that the Bill should be en- 
grossed, printed, and read a third time on 
Friday. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, May 17. 


Lorp Minto’s ANswer TO THE VOTE 
or THANKs FOR THE REDUCTION OF THE 
Mauritius AND BourBoN AND OF THE 
Istanpd oF Java.] The Speaker ac- 
quainted the House, that he had received 
from the right hon. Gilbert lord Minto the 
following Letter, in return to the Thanks 
of this House, signified to him, in obedience 
to their commands of the 10th day of Ja- 
nuary 1812, 


“Sir; Fort William, 30th July 1812. 

“I have had the honour of receiving 
your letter of the 14th of January, com- 
municating to me the Thanks of the 
House of Commons upon the occasion of 
the reduction of the islands of the Mauri- 
tius and Bourbon, and of the island of 
Java, as conveyed in the Resolution of the 
House of the 10th of January 1812. 

«‘ J should endeavour in vain to express, 
in adequate terms, my profound and 
grateful sense of the gracious and indul- 
gent view taken by the House of the 
share which, in the situation I have the 
honour to fill, the course of public events 
afforded me the opportunity, or, I should 
rather say, rendered it a positive duty of 
my office to’assume in those transactions. 

‘If I had neglected to improve the fa- 
vourable occasions thus presented to me 
of accomplishing objects which appeared 
to myself, which by the declared senti- 
ments and by the measures of his Majes- 
ty’s ministers, I know to be esteemed by 
them, and which are now finally declared, 
by the authority of the House of Com- 
mons, to be important to the public in- 
terests, I should have incurred the just 
displeasure of the House, and should have 
merited the disgraceful reproach of 
slirinking from the hazards of personal 
responsibility, by a sacrifice of the public 
good. 








«« That the performance of duties, which 
it would have been deeply culpable to 
omit, should have been deemed worthy of 
the highest and most gratifying recom- 
pence which the world affords, I can 
ascribe only to the liberality with which 
the House, in its wisdom, seeks to stimu- 
late exertion, by adding to the sense and 
obligation of duty, the animating hope of 
public approbation. 

« These important services have been 
achieved, in truth, by ability, prudence, 
and enterprize in the commanders, and 
by bravery and discipline in the troops, 
which have never been surpassed. In 
the splendid and immortal actions which 
have signalized these conquests, and in the 
glory which justly crowns victorious va- 
lour and conduct, I have never sought 
any other participation than the privilege 
which my office afforded, of bearing to 
them a true, cordial, and zealous tes- 
timony. 

« My own duties were indeed directed 
to the same object, but were of a nature 
wholly distinct; nor did I omit, for a 
moment, any means in my power to 
prevent the possibility of their being 
confounded in the public eye. I shall 
never reflect, without gratification and 
pride, on the genuine uninterrupted cor- 
diality, and on the sound sincere spirit of 
co-operation which prevailed, from the 
first hour to the last, between the military 
authority and my own; but the utmost in- 
dulgence of those sentiments did not re- 
quire that I should relax for a moment in 
the studied manifestation uniformly and 
anxiously displayed of the broad and suf- 
ficiently obvious distinction between the 
respective functions of the two. 

«Yet, far as I am from preferring what 
would appear to myself at once a ground- 
less and dishonourable, as it would cer- 
tainly and justly prove a fruitless, claim 
to the slightest share in the military fame 
of these events, I will nevertheless rely so 
far on the goodness of the House as to 
avow that even the inestimable honour 
which Iam now acknowledging is much 
enhanced, in my estimation, by enabling 
my name to descend to posterity in con- 
nection, a connection established by the 
proceedings of the House itself, with the 
illustrious conquerors of the French islands 
and of Java. 

* T entreat you to lay my humble and 
grateful thanks before the House, for the 
high and eminent distinction it has beer 
pleased to confer upon me. 
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«“ You will permit me, I hope, ‘at the 
same time, to assure you, Sir, personally, 
of the lively sense I entertain of the grati- 
fying and obliging terms in which you 
have done me the honour of communi- 
cating to me the Resolution of the House. 
I have the honour to be, &c. Munro.” 

«To the right hon. Charles Abbot.” 


Petition FROM THE FELMONGERS OF 
BERMONDSEY RESPECTING APPRENTICES. } 
A Petition of several persons now car- 
rying on the trade of felmongers in the 
parish of Saint Mary Magdalen, Bermond- 
sey, in the county of Surrey, was pre- 
sented and read ; setting forth, 

« That the petitioners observe, by the 
votes of the House, that a Petition from 
several masters and journeymen mechanics 
artificers and handycraftsmen has been 
presented to the House, and isnow pending 
therein, for leave to bring in a Bill to ex- 
plain amend and render more effectual the 
statute passed in the 5th year of queen 
Elizabeth, intituled, ‘ An Act containing 
‘divers orders for artificers labourers ser- 
‘vants of husbandry and apprentices ;’ 
and that by the said statute it is, amongst 
other things, enacted that no person shall 
set up use or exercise any art mystery or 
occupation then used within the realm of 
England and Wales, except that he should 
have been brought up therein seven years | 
at the least as an apprentice ; nor are the 
said petitioners by such statute permitted | 
to set any person to work except such as | 
should be apprentices thereto for the said | 
term of seven years or have served such 
an apprenticeship, or be hired by the 
lease, under the penalty of forty shillings | 
for every month of such employment; | 
and that the trade so carried on by the 
petitioners consists of the manufacture of | 
raw skins into leather or parchment, and 
of wool, which require to be put, as soon 
as purchased in the raw state, under a pro- 
cess of manufacture, for the preventing the 
heating and damage thereof; and that the 
journeymen employed by the petitioners 
have frequently, from their small number, 
been able wo agree together for an advance 
of wages, and in particular at a time when 
the petitioners had purchased large quan- 
tities of raw skins, the journeymen who 
had served apprenticeships to the said 
trade declined to continue in the employ 
of the petitioners, unless the wages to them 
paid were considerably advanced, although 
their wages were then very large ; and that 
many of the petitioners, in order to pre- 
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vent the great loss they would otherwise 
have sustained, were at that time com- 
pelled to advance the wages by them paid, 
on which the journeymen for some time 
continued in their employ, but having 
soon after required a further advance, and 
the petitioners not complying therewith, 
they left their employ, which compelled 
the petitioners to obtain men from other 
trades, to prevent a total destruction of 
the raw material, and to enter into con- 
tracts with other young men, for short 
terms of three, four, and five years, to 
learn the trade; and that many of the 
young men so bound have, under such 
contracts, been fully taught and instructed 
in the said art or trade of a fellmonger, 
and have become skilful workmen therein, 
and enabled to support and maintain them- 
selves and families; and that, should such 
persons be now prevented from following 
such trade,or the petitioners prevented from 
following the said trade of a fellmonger, or 
the setting of persons to work therein, un- 
less such persons should have served an ap- 
prenticeship of seven years, it would be- 
come a great hardship on the persons so 
bound for a less term than seven years, a 
great injury to the petitioners, and to the 
trade and commerce of this United King- 
dom ; and that, so far from the said Act 
of the 5th year of queen Elizabeth now 
requiring to be rendered more effectual, 
by subjecting the persons now engaged in 
such trades to further penalties and re- 
strictions, the petitioners most humbly 
conceive, and with all due respect submit 
to the House, that encouragement should 
be given to all persons who will employ 
their time, talents or capitals in trade and 
commerce; and that it would be of ad- 
vantage to the state if such Act, so far as 
it prevents such employment, was totally 
repealed; and praying, that so much of 
the said Act as subjects or makes liable 
to penalties any person or persons who 
should use or exercise any art, mystery or 
manual occupation, unless he or they have 
been brought up therein seven years at 
the least as an apprentice, or the setting 
to work any person who shall not have 


| served an apprenticeship to such trade for 


seven years, may be repealed, and that 
the petitioners may be heard, by them- 
selves, counsel, witnesses or agents, in 
support of the allegations herein contained, 
as to the House shall seem meet.’’ 


Ordered to be referred to the Committee 
on the former Petition. 
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PeTITION FROM DUMBARTON RESPECTING 
THe Income Tax.) A Petition of the 
freeholders, commissioners of supply, he- 
ritors, and justices of the peace of the 
county of Dumbarton, was presented and 
read ; setting forth, 

« That the experience the petitioners 
have had of the mode by which the tax 
on income is levied on tenants and occu- 
piers of land in Scotland, most completely 
convinces them of the unequal pressure of 
it on that description of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, insomuch that with the most ardent 
desire to render this tax as productive to 
the revenue as possible, they feel confi- 
dent that the enactment, declaring in all 
cases one-half of the land rent to be pro- 
fit, is as arbitrary in its principle as it is 
highly oppressive in its execution ; and 
that the petitioners are impressed with 
the fullest conviction that the profits aris- 
ing from tenanted lands in Scotland do not 
amount, upon the average, to more than 
one-third part of the rent paid ; and that 
by the statute 46 Geo. 3, c. 65, it is also 
enacted, that at the end of every seven 
years of the duration of a lease, the lands 
occupied shall be re-valued, and the be- 
nefits which a farm may have received by 
the outlay of a tenant’s capital ‘thereon, 
shall subject him to an increased rate of 
taxation ; and this they humbly conceive 
to be most unjust in its principle and ope- 
vation, aud most highily injurious to the 
improvement of bad or waste lands, as it 
is a fact well known to every agriculturist, 
that aithough the farmer’s capital is ex- 
pended in the amelioration of his lease- 
hold, the returns have not, in seven years, 
in any measure indemnified him for bis 
expended capital, so that at this period of 
his lease he may be said to have sunk his 
capital without a return, and to have in- 
curred a heavy penalty, under the autho- 
rity of an act of parliament, for having 
presumed to raise two blades of grass or 
corn where only one or none grew before ; 
and that the petitioners are aware of the 
reasoning which may be used with some 
appearance of justice for fixing an arbi- 
trary profit on agricultural industry, that 
the great body of farmers are not, from 
their education and pursuits, qualified to 
render such written statements or accounts 
of their annual gains to commissioners 
under the Property Tax, as men of other 
professions are by law required to do, but 
while this is conceded, the great deside- 
vatum is to fix down the arbitrary assess- 
went on the farmer, upon a principle 





known by the experience of the Act com- 
plained of to be more fair than what is 
now practised; and that the petitioners 
do most solemnly declare (many of them 
being commissioners under the Property 
Tax Act) that it is their firm belief the 
Scottish occupiers of land will pay to the 
full their proportion of the tax on income, 
by their profits being rated at one-third 
part of the amount of rent paid, and no 
re-valuation to take place at the expiry 
of every seven years of the existing leases, 
until the said leases shall exceed the term 
of 19 or 2l years; and praying the House 
to alter so much of the existing statute as 
charges the tenant or occupier of land in 
Scotland to the Property Tax with a profit 
equal to one-half of his annual rent, and 
which orders a re-valuation of all farms 
at the expiration of seven years, and to 
have it enacted that the Scotch farmer’s 
profits shall not be computed at more than 
one-third of the rents actually paid, and 
that no re-valuation shall take place until 
a lease shall have endured for 19 or 21 
ears.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table, 


PETITION FROM LIVERPOOL RESPECTING 
Peace, &c.] Mr. Canning presented a Pe- 
tition signed by 6,000 of the inhabitants 
of Liverpool, with the contents of which 
he could not, he said, agree. ‘The Peti- 
tion was read, setting forth, 

« That the Petitioners deem it expedient, 
at this momentous crisis, to exercise their 
privileges as Britons, by humbly stating to 
the House their sense of public grievances, 
and by respectfully but firmly calling upon 
the House toapply to those grievances such 
remedies as they conceive to be pointed 
out by the principles of the constitution ; 
and that the petitioners, in the first place, 
beg leave to remind the House that it is 
now 20 years since his Majesty’s minis- 
ters engaged this nation in a war with 
France, for the avowed purpose of reduc- 
ing that power within her ancient limits, 
and of restraining her influence in the 
affairs of Europe: how miserably this pro- 
ject has failed, how widely the limits of 
France are extended, and how pernicious to 
this country her predominant influence in 
the affairs of Europe has for some years 
been, it is unnecessary for the petitioners 
to state, nor will they particularise the 
numerous military expeditions, from the 
expedition to Flanders in 1793 to that of 
Walcheren in 1809, which, after a lavish 
expenditure of blood and treasure, havé, 
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on our part, resulted in disappointment 
and discomfiture ; and the petitioners far- 
ther beg leave to state, that there have 
occurred periods in the progress of this 
warfare, in which the enemy was so cir- 
cumstanced that he might reasonably have 
been expected to accept of peace on terms 
honourable and advantageous to this coun- 
try, but that these opportunities of paci- 
fication have been uniformly neglected, 
and we are now not only involved in hos- 
tilities with France and her dependencies, 
but also with the United States of America; 
and that the petitioners moreover beg 
leave to remind the House, that during the 
continuance of these hostilities a great 
portion of the manofacturing part of the 
community have repeatedly been reduced 
to the extremity of want; that the national 
debt amounts to eight hundred millions, 
and that taxation bears so heavily upon 
the middling classes of society, that his 
Majesty’s Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
said to have declared, that the present sys- 
tem of finance can be carried no farther ; 
and that the petitioners humbly conceive 
that the disappointments which the nation 
has hitherto experienced in the course of } 
the war in which we have been so long 
engaged, must be imputed as matter of 
blame either to the individuals employed 
to execute the measures of government, or 
to ministers, who by the unskilfulness of 
their plans have lost attainable objects, or 
by their folly have wasted the efforts of 
the nation on objects which are unattaina- 
ble; and yet the petitioners beg leave to 
represent to the House, it has so happened 
that not only the general policy and con- 
duct of the war, but every ill-concerted 
expedition which has occurred in the 
course of its progress, and which has been 
from time to time called into question, 
stands vindicated upon the Journals of the 
House, by votes of the majorities of its 
members ; and that the petitioners, after the 
most serious consideration, cannot but re- 
gard as the main and primary causes of 
these evils, the imperfect state of the re- 
presentation of the people in the House, 
and especially the inroads which have 
been madeupon the representative system 
by the lapse of time, in consequence of 
‘which the nomination of the members of 
decayed boroughs is fallen into the dis- 
‘posal of individuals who systematically 
make such nomination subservient to the 
purposes of corruption, and frequently a 
direct matter of bargain and sale; and 
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cannot but ascribe the fact, that inso many 
instances placemen and pensioners of the 
crown who have purchased seats, or who 
have otherwise corruptly procured from 
individuals nominations entitling them to 
sit as members of the House, have been 
empowered to decide upon their own mis- 
deeds, or upon the misdeeds of those upon 
whose continuance in office they depended 
for their subsistence, a practice the obvious 
tendency of which is to render the respon- 
sibility of ministers, the grand security of 
our national liberty and prosperity, an 
empty name; and that the petitioners 
humbly conceive thatthe above-mentioned 
evils are greatly aggravated by what they 
must ever consider as the unconstitutional 
protracting of the duration of parliaments 
from three years to seven; and praying 
the House well to consider the premises, 
and, by taking immediate measures for the 
extending of the elective franchise, by the 
exclusion from the House of placemen and 
pensioners of the crown, and by the 
shortening of the duration of parliament, 
to apply a remedy to evils which are daily 
increasing in magnitude, and which 
threaten to undermine the foundation of 
our glorious constitution.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Roman Catuotic Retier Bitt.}] Mr. 
Grattan said, that in order to give the 
fullest opportunity for a consideration of 
the Catholic Bill, he wished to propose that 
the Bill should be now committed pro for- 
ma, that the clauses intended to be intro- 
duced by bis right hon. friend (Mr, Can- 
ning) should be read a first time pro 
forma on Wednesday, and then printed 
with the Bill, and that the whole should 
be re-committed on Monday next. He 
made this suggestion because he thought 
he saw a fair prospect of a concurrence 
between those who wished both for eman- 
cipation and security, in a measure which 
he hoped would be productive of great 
public good, and ultimately tend to gene- 
ral satisfaction. 

Mr. Ryder agreed that the mode sug- 
gested by the right hon. gentleman was 
the best that could be adopted. He said 
he did not expect that his prediction that 
the original Bill with the supplementary 
clauses would not pass the House without 
farther alteration and amendment, would 
so soon have been fulfilled. 

Mr. Canning said, that it did not-require 
a prospective, but a retrospective view, to 


discover that-his own ideas and those of his 
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right hon. friend on the subject were in 
some respects widely different, and would 
therefore require considerable adjustment. 
The friends of the measure had, indeed, 
not only to get over substantial differences, 
but slighter shades of opinion, nor had 
they merely to satisfy their own minds on 
the subject, but to meet, to consult, and 
treat with tenderness the prejudices of 
others. He believed, however, they should 
succeed in coming to a mutual understand- 
ing among themselves in the House, as 
they had done out of it, and then they 
would only have to perform the more 
easy task of combating the enemies of the 
Bill. 

Lord Castlereagh thought it would be 
better to debate the Bill when they had 
the whole of it under their consideration. 
He indulged the hope that it would be so 
modelled that he should not be compelled 
to bring forward any distinct proposition in 
amendment of it. 

Mr. Yorke gave notice, that if the 
clauses admitting Catholics to seats in par- 
liament and to civil and military offices, 
remained in the Bill, he should propose 
other exceptions in addition to those al- 
ready made. 

Sir J. C. Hippisley said a few words in 
justification of himself. 

Mr. Ponsonby hoped there would be no 
farther delay, and that the question would 
be effectually discussed on Monday. 

Mr. Ryder expressed his assent, provid- 
ed Mr. Canning’s additional clauses were 
brought forward on Wednesday. 

The House then resolved itself into a 
Committee on the Bill, when Mr. Grattan 
brought in certain additional clauses and 
amendments, which were agreed to. ‘The 
chairman having quitted the chair, the 
House resumed, and it was ordered that 
the House do on Wednesday next again 
resolve into the said Committee. 


Motion ror Parers RESPECTING THE 
Roman Catuotic Reticion.] Sir J. C. 
Hippisley then moved, * That an humble 
Address be presented to his royal highness 
the Prince Regent, that he will be gra- 
ciously pleased to give directions, that 
there be laid before this House, 1. Copies 
of such papers and correspondence in the 
office of his Majesty’s colonial secretary 
of state, which relate to the exercise of 
the Roman Catholic religion in the pro- 
vince of Lower Canada, from the 17th of 
May 1763, to the 9th of March 1813, in- 
clusive.—2, Copies or extracts of corres- 
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pondence or minutes of proceedings of his 
Majesty’s ministers, relating to the ap- 
pointment of Roman Catholic bishops in 
Malta and Saint Domingo, subsequent to 
the conquest of those islands by his Ma- 
jesty’s arms.——3. Copy of a letter from 
sir Charles Stuart, K. B. his Majesty’s en- 
voy at Lisbon, to lord viscount Castle- 
reagh, dated the 17th of October 1812, re- 
lating to regulations established in Portu- 
gal against the encroachments of the See 
of Rome, together with the following en- 
closures, viz, copies or extracts of letters 
from Don Lonigi de Cunha, by command 
of the king of Portugal, to the Pope’s 
Nuncio, dated 27th August 1770, from Don 
Josef de Aguso, of the university of Sa- 
lamanca, to marshal Beresford, dated 20th 
July 1812, and from the king of Portugal 
to the cardinal patriarch of Lisbon, dated 
23d of August 1770.—4. Extract from his 
Majesty’s commission under the great 
seal to the governor of Jamaica, authoris- 
ing the said governor to exercise the power 
of collation to ecclesiastical benefices, 
passed the great seal 13th November 1807; 
together with the instructions under the 
royal sign manual to the governor of 
Jamaica, clauses 61 to 68 inclusive, invest- 
ing the said governor with the office of or- 
dinary, and empowering him to enforce 
ecclesiastical regulations within his go- 
vernment.—5. Copy of proclamation of 
the government of Bombay, dated the 2d 
of August 1791, relating to the exercise of 
the Roman Catholic religion within the 
limits of that government.—6. Extract of 
the constitution of Corsica, ratified by his 
Majesty in the year 1794, Title X. Arti- 
cles, 1, 2, 3—-treating of religion.””—Or- 
dered. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, May 18. 


Sinecure Orrices’ Bitt.] Earl Gros- 
venor rose to move the second reading of 
the Sinecure Bill; and, after some preli- 
minary observations, stated his apprehen- 
sions, that his arguments would not be 
very favourably received, and that he 
should be left in a minority. He was 
sorry that the Bill had not been taken in 
hand by one more capable of doing it 
justice than himself. He had applied to 
another noble lord to undertake the duty ; 
but this had been refused, so that he him- 
self was under the necessity of moving the 
second reading of the Bill. The object of 
the Bill was to abolish sinecure offices, 
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and to regulate those offices which were 
not sinecures, but where the duties were 
executed by deputy, and where the emo- 
luments were much too large. This would 
be a most useful measure in an economical 
view, and one which, therefore, deserved 
the support of their lordships. There was 
not in the whole practice of the constitu- 
tion a greater monster than this system of 
sinecure offices, where the holders were 
paid for doing nothing. They were not 
themselves the constitution, but an abuse 
of the constitution. It might be argued, 
that they were necessary for rewarding 
merit and services; but they were very 
ill calculated for that purpose. When the 
claim of a man of distinguished merit 
arose, there was generally no vacancy of 
this kind; and when the vacancies occur- 
red, the offices were in truth given away 
upon political or family considerations, 
without much regard to distinguished 
merit. The word ‘ sinecure’ was a very 
unpopular word, and indeed so was the 
word ‘ pension,’ of which several no very 
favourable definitions had been given. He 
was informed, that it had been sarcasti- 
cally stated in another place, that it was 
no matter should the Bill pass the other 
House of Parliament, for it was sure to be 
Now 


thrown out in the House of Lords. 
he hoped their lordships would disappoint 


that expectation. Under the present cir- 
cumstances of the country, every mea- 
sure was valuable which had a tendency 
to promote economy, and unless their 
lordships agreed to the principle of this 
Bill, he was afraid that their House, how- 
ever undeservedly, would sink consider- 
ably in public opinion. The noble lord 
on the woolsack had declared, that unless 
he (lord Grosvenor) called the attention of 
the House to this Bill, he (the Chancellor) 
would. Now if the noble and learned 
lord had a partiality for the Bill, and 
would engage to support it, he would very 
willingly give up the task to him: but he 
rather thought the partiality of the noble 
and learned lord to the Bill, resembled 
that of the wolf to the lamb: it was a love 
——-to strangle it. But he hoped their lord- 
ships would observe that this Bill meddled 
with no vested interests,—with none of the 
places about the royal family, or any of- 
fice in which a sinecure might be of any 
real utility. In adverting to some of the 
most useless offices, he mentioned the 
noble and learned lords cursitors, of which 
body there were 24, The emoluments of 
20 of these were to be abolished, and only 
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four of the cursitors were to be continued, 
—for this very good reason, that four only: 
did the whole of the duty,—the other 20 
did absolutely nothing. As the present 
system of sinecures, then, was not calcu- 
lated for the reward of public services, and 
only an unnecessary expence to the pub- 
lic, be hoped their lordships would concur 
in the principle of the Bill. To any alte- 
rations in the details that might be found 
expedient, he should have no objection. 
Nothing could be more popular than the 
passing of this Bill would be. It would 
produce almost as much joy in the public 
mind, as the triumphant manner in which 
her royal highness the Princess of Wales 
had been cleared from the foul charges 
and machinations of her enemies. He 
wished the author of the Bill had been in 
the House, to ward off, with his broad 
shield, some of those hard blows which 
would be aimed at his Bill by the noble 
and learned lord on the woolsack. The 
Bill, however, he hoped, would, notwith- 
standing these hard blows, be passed by 
their lordships. He concluded by moy- 
ing, that it be read a second time. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that no alte- 
ration had taken place in the Bill since 
last year, and his reason for opposing it 
now as he had done then, was, that it was 
utterly impracticable, if not unintelligible. 
It was expected by the noble lord that he 
should strike some hard blows, from his 
enmity to the Bill and its author; but he 
disclaimed any such enmity, unless it was 
a proof of enmity, that he felt no respect 
for what he did not understand. The ob- 
ject of the Bill was to abolish two or three 
hundred offices which had subsisted for 
ages, and to reduce the salaries of others 
within reasonable limits. Now he must 
remark, that those noble lords who were 
born to great fortunes, were rather hard 
on the more laborious part of the commu- 
nity, who, like himself, had nothing but 
their salaries to subsist upon. They were 
for weighing the public services of prove 
fessional men in the nicest balance, and 
for having them paid with the strictest 
economy. Such was the ignorance, how- 
ever, with which the Bill was framed, that 
it proposed to abolish the office of deputy 
registrars of the court of Chancery as si- 
necures, by which means, if this Act 
passed, the doors of Chancery would be 
closed to-morrow, for there were no prin- 
cipal registrars of that court, and the 
whole business was done by the deputies, 
as they were called, The task of origi- 
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nating a reform in the state, difficult and 
hazardous at all times, certainly required 
greater consideration than had been given 
to the present measure, or than (he would 
add) those persons were capable of giving 
to the subject, who could twice send up 
so crude a project as this Sinecure Bill. 
In answer to what had fallen from the 
noble earl, he would say that the House 
of Lords were as attentive toreal economy 
as any other branch of the legislature, but 
they were not willing to deprive the crown 
of the power of rewarding public merit. 
The Earl of Lauderdale expressed his de- 
cided disapprobation of the Bill both in its 
principle and in its detail. It would effect 
no saving at all, and in a constitutional 
point of view, he considered it as highly 
mischievous. It indeed required more 
ingenuity and attention than fell to his jot 
to understand even a single clause of it. 
The very title was absurd. It called upon 
the House to abolish and regulate certain 
sinecure offices, all and each, that is, they 
were called upon to regulate what they 
had just abolished. The salaries of pub- 
lic offices were too low at present; they 
had not risen with the depreciation of 
money, and increase of business; and as 
being born to a large fortune was not al- 
ways the sure forerunner of great talents, 
he was unwilling to starve the public ser- 
vice by withholding a suitable reward 
from able men; by taking away or di- 
minishing the salary of an office, and thus 
very probably losing the service of the 
individual who filled it, the country might 
be plunged into a war which would cost 
them fifty millions. “He agreed that there 
were many offices which might well be 
abolished, and which ought to be so by 
the executive government; but it was not 
true, as the Bill seemed to imply, that 
there was more danger to the constitution 
from this source than in former times. 
Not to refer to the administration of sir 
Robert Walpole, even in the year 1705, 
and before the Union, the number of 
placemen in the House of Commons far 
exceeded what it was at present. No go- 
vernment could subsist without a system 
of rewards as wéll as punishment, these 
were not to be governed entirely by rea- 
son ; at least, he had never read a single 
statute, though he had read a good many, 
which depended on good logic. By the 
present Bill, the crown would have been 
prevented from rewarding such talents as 
those of Mr. Burke and Mr. Fox. The 
noble lord concluded with making some 
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strictures on the wording of the Bill, and 
with giving his decided opinion against it. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that omne igno- 
tum pro magnifico seemed to be verified 
with respect to some of the offices in the 
present Bill, for he had never heard of 
them. Thus, for instance, the Clerk of 
Nisi Prius on the Oxford circuit was men- 
tioned in the list of sinecures; he knew of 
no such office, though he should be glad 
to find that it existed, as he should lose no 
time in filling it up. Several of the offices, 
in the court of King’s-bench, were classed 
as sinecures, though they were places of 
hard duty ; this was the case with his own 
secretary. Additional assistants were em- 
ployed, because those that they before had 
were found unable to get through the busi- 
ness. Yet the present Bill proposed to get 
rid of these additional offices, which was as 
absurd, as if, because youcan hardly pull up 
Highgate-hill with two horses, you should 
take off one of them. The only intelligi- 
ble part of the Bill was what might be 
called the jocular part of it; he alluded to 
the curious manner in which different offi- 
cers were put together in the same truckle- 
bed, as the Auditor of the Exchequer with 
the Surveyor of the Forests, and many 
others which had as little connection. For 
himself, he would only say, that the emo- 
luments of his office barely enabled him 
not to trench upon his private fortune. His 
profits came in by driblets of 2s. 6d. and 
6s. sd. and not like the payments of gold 
which the noble lord received from his 
Cornish lead mines. Yet he thought that 
those who held high situations in the coun- 
try ought not to be reduced to the situa- 
tion of paupers. Ifthe Bill had any prin- 
ciple (of which he spoke very differently) 
it was to substitute pensions for sinecures, 
and to appreciate public service by length 
of time, the worst measure of it that could 
be devised. 

Earl Grosvenor shortly replied, when 
the motion being put, it was negatived 
without a division. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, May 18. 


Leatuer Tax.] Mr. Benson, in rising 
to bring forward his motion on the above 
subject, pursuant to notice, disclaimed all 
imputation of a wish to embarrass the 
right hon. gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in the furtherance of his 
plans of finance. He rose for the purpose 
of protecting a trade which had been long 
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oppressed, and which, if something was 
not speedily done for its relief, must of 
necessity be completely ruinéd. The tax 
which had been imposed on leather re- 
cently had fallen particularly on one class; 
it had been hitherto paid by the tanners 
out of their own pockets, without the pos- 
sibility of being remunerated ; -but this, it 
was obvious, they could not long conti- 
nue to do, because they must execute con- 
tracts previously formed; but then this 
payment reduced them to the necessity of 
contracting their speculations, in conse- 
quence of which they confined themselves 
to the home slaughter, and the South Ame- 
rican market was thrown out of use. Thus 
the tanning trade had fallen off no less 
than one-third, and so much had it affect- 
ed that class, that by way of illustration, 
he could mention, that the capital of one 
whom he knew, had been reduced from an 
immense sum almost to nothing. There 
were many other circumstances by which 
this trade was much depressed, but which 
he did not feel himself justified in taking 
up the time of the House so long as would 
be necessary to detail them. The second 


class affected by the tax were the curriers, 
These candidly owned that they had hither- 
te benefited by the tax, but then it was in 
consequence of the tanners paying it, as 


he had stated before, out of their own 
pockets. As long as this was to continue, 
they were sure of a better price for their 
labour; but they had, nevertheless, joined 
in the petition against the tax, seeing that 
it could not continue, and rationally ap- 
prehending that whenever it ceased they 
would be sufferers in common with all the 
other trades concerned.—The third class 
affected was that of the tanners in shumac. 
Their business had materially suffered ; 
as had also that of the fourth class, name- 
ly, the oiled leather-dressers.—A_ fifth 
class consisted of the shoemakers, on whom 
the tax pressed very heavily. The jour- 
heymen, as in other cases, had been 
as yet preserved from absolute starvation 
by the bounty of their masters, but that 
source of assistance was not sufficient to 
preserve them from great distress. In 
Staffordshire, in particular, some whole- 
sale manufacturers had been reduced from 
capitals of 25,000/. to almost nothing, and 
had scarcely been able to keep their la- 
bourers from starving. Some had in a 
short period been so reduced, that when 
he went to thank them for their kindness 
in. returning him to parliament, they had 
met him at the threshold of their doors 
( VOL. XXVI. ) 
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with a hearty shake, indeed, of the hands, 
but had expressed their unwillingness that 
he should enter their houses to see their 
poverty. One person he particularly al- 
luded to, who thus met him at the thresh- 
old, greeted him with a hearty shake of 
the hand, but appeared averse to letting 
him enter his dwelling, ashamed of the 
change he would find in it, stripped as it 
was of ali the little conveniences which 
were formerly to be found within its walls, 
but of which the want of employment, and 
consequent pressure of poverty, had now 
bereft it. He begged leave to call the 
attention of the House to the evidence 
which they had before them. In the evi- 
dence which had been taken before the 
Committee, that of Mr. Roby, the tanner 
of Tamworth, was particularly worthy of 
remark. This person had candidly stated, 
that he had not been himself a sufferer by 
the tax, but had accounted for an exemp- 
tion which he was almost singular in en- 
joying, by stating, that he had foreseen 
the pressure which the tax would be likely 
to produce on the trade, and having for- 
tunately speculated on it, had done more 
than preserve himself from becoming sub- 
ject to it. He foresaw that the great tan- 
ners were likely to contract their trade, 
whilst the minor tanners must do so; 
and hence that he might look for an in- 
creased demand for his own stock: upon 
this he built, and his speculation succeeded. 
But he protested against any general con- 
clusion in favour of the tax from this wit- 
ness’s individual success. For Mr. Roby 
had gone on to state, that it would be 
wrong to judge of the situation of the 
trade from his success, for that it was ac- 
tually ground down almost to nothing, and 
that if something. was not speedily done to 
assist it, complete ruin must ensue. A 
different evidence had indeed been given 
by Mr. Maberly, who was neither a tan- 
ner, a currier, nor a shoemaker, but a go- 
vernment contractor to an immense 
amount, and how such a witness was likely 
to incline, it could not be difficult to con- 
jecture. This gentleman had made a cal- 
culation, whose elaborate accuracy did 
him great credit; he had estimated, to the 
fractional part of a farthing, how much 
the government would receive. But he 
had neglected to state what, however, it 
was very essential should be stated, name- 
ly, what the poor man paid. Now this 
was so excessive when compared with the 
advantages accruing to government, that 
he could not but pronounce the tax partial, 


(Q) 
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unprofitable and oppressive. With respect 
to all the other witnesses examined by the 
Committee they were unanimous against 
the tax. -In fact, the receipt of the Trea- 
sury from this tax, was so insignificant 
compared to its distressing operation, that 
this comparison alone suggested the pro- 
priety of its repeal. For the first quarter 
after its enactment it had no doubt been 
tolerably productive, because it applied to 
the stock of leather on hand; but in the 
second quarter there was a falling off of 
no less than 43,000. This, however, was 
not the only loss government sustained, 
He would ask the hon. gentlemen on the 
Treasury bench how much government lost 
by the advanced price of boots and shoes 
in consequence of this tax—that is, how 
much of the tax did government itself ac- 
tually pay. He was satisfied that the right 
hon. gentleman had been egregiously de- 
ceived by those who had supplied him 
with the information which had led to the 
imposition of the tax. With respect to 
the augmentation of the revenue, he had 
to observe, that government paid them- 
selves a considerable proportion of what 
afforded it, and therefore as they lost by 
an ill-jadged tax in one way nearly what 
they gained in another, he must consider 


the public as in a great measure gratui- 
tously visited with a very heavy burden. 
He was at a loss to know what line of ar- 
gument would be adopted in defence of a 
tax which appeared utterly indefensible, 
in what point of view soever it might be 


taken. The right hon. gentleman had 
boasted, when about to impose it, that he 
had discovered a manufacture which was 
capable of bearing taxation. How well 
such a boast was founded might be learned 
from the result. 

‘The tax was imposed, and in the short 
space of nine months, this supposed 
flourishing manufacture was reduced al- 
most to nothing. The fact was, that it had 
been Jong in a declining state, and was 
more in need of a bounty to raise than 
of a tax to depress it. He must return 
thanks to the House for the indulgence 
with which they had heard him, and he 
should now conclude by moving, “ That 
so much of the Act of the 5zd of his pre- 
sent Majesty should be repealed, as went 
to impose an additional duty on hides and 
skins.” 

Mr, Wharton said, the presefit question 
was one of vital importance to the revenue. 
After having paid the utmost attention to 
the evidence taken before the Committee, 
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he should now endeavour to give his un- 
biassed opinion upon the whole of the case. 
The hon. gentleman, be must remark, had 
very religiously abstained from noticing 
the accounts which were lying on the 
table, and was disposed to view the subject 
wholly through the medium of the evi- 
dence of persons interested in the abolie 
tion of the tax ; from such persons no un- 
biassed statement could be expected, and 
it was fair to impute to the hon, member 
a wish to promote an unsound decision, 
when he had attached himself wholly to 
such statements, and had entirely neg- 
lected papers which supplied unexcep- 
tionable means of forming a judgment, for 
it was admitted in evidence that these per- 
sons, on whose testimony he had relied, 
had contracted their trade in order to re- 
duce the amount of the tax. He main- 
tained that although the trade had been so 
contracted by these persons it had in- 
creased in other quarters, for instance, in 
Northampton and Wellingborough, as he 
learned upon the most authentic informa- 
tion. He had, indeed, received intelli- 
gence from various quarters, very different 
from that deposed before the committee 
by the hon. mover’s constituents and others, 
and his conclusion from this intelligence 
was, not that the leather trade had de- 
clined in consequence of the tax objected 
to, but through the general distress of trade, 
through the same distress which appeared 
in the evidence respecting the operation 
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'of the Orders in Council, which distress 


must affect tanners and shoemakers, as 
well as other manufacturers, The decline 
of the tanning trade was therefore not at- 
tributable to the tax complained of. The 
hon. member would never have given him- 
self any trouble with respect to the duty 
if he had not been a member for Stafford. 
But with whatever zeal he might be dis- 
posed to serve the shoemakers of that 
place, he was surprised that he could as- 
sert their distress to bave arisen from the 
additional duty. The hon. gentleman, in 
enlarging upon the evils arising from the 
new duty, had confined himself to the case 
of the shoemakers of Stafford, for it had 
been abundantly proved that no case had 
been made out for other places said to be 
injured, asthe noble lord (Compton) him- 
self wonld, he was sure, acknowledge. 
He contended, that the trade of the tan- 
ners was very greatly ameliorated within 
the last four years; and this was proved 
by the diminished quantity of leather im- 
ported into this country, and the increased 
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quantity of leather manufactured in the 
country during that time. He next pro- 
ceeded to state the result of the examina- 
tion of the accounts which had_ been laid 
upon the table, and which showed that a 
considerable diminution had taken place 
in the imports of tanned leather from the 
year 1810, up to the half year ending in 
January 1813, from which he inferred, 
that as far as the internal trade was con- 
cerned, the condition of the persons con- 
cerned in the leather tradé was much ame- 
liorated in being protected from competi- 
tion. He next argued from the docu- 
ments on the table, the progressive in- 
crease in the exports of wrought leather 
for the last ten years. From these he 
contended that the exportation of leather 
manufacture had rather increased since 
the imposition of this tax; that to our 
colonies had increased two-thirds within 
the-last year. The hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Benson) had stated_as a proof of the dis- 
tressed state of the trade, that a*nutmber of 
tanners were going out of business, and 
that several tan-yards were untenanted ; 
but this, if admitted, would not go to esta- 
blish the fact contended for by the hon. 
gentleman, for it was well known that 
trade changed hands, and passed from one 
set of persons to another. Mr. Bruen, for 
instance, his great informer, had carried 
his speculations to too great an extent in 
the use of Valonia, and the consequence 
was, that he lost bis customers. The ge- 
neral trade had increased, as was proved by 
the progressive inerease of duties. The 
number of tanners had considerably in- 
creased, The number of licences had in- 
creased within a very short time from 
1,600 and oddsto 1,700 odds. Mr. Roby 
said truly, that the trade had been lately in 
a state of great depression ; but he did not 
tell the reason. It was this great in- 
flux of persons who produced an inferior 
manufacture from foreign hides of a bad 
quality, which were purchased at a cheap 
rate, and the competition thus occasioned. 
There were a great quantity of -damaged 
hides wrought up to the great injury of 
the trade. Mr. Roby, however, said, the 
way to improve the trade was to lay on a 
heavy duty, because that would render a 
great capital necessary to carry it on, and 
by the addition of a heavy duty the price 
would be so raised, that when the good 
and the bad article came into the market 
nobody would buy the inferior. It was 
said by the hon. gentleman, that this tax 
fell disproportionably heavy on the lower 
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orders. He would show that the opera- 
tion of the new duty was more fair tan 
had been represented. Supposing a farm 
servant to wear two pair of shoes per an- 
num, the increase of duty would only in- 
crease their price to him Is. in the year; 
and, allowing a profit upon the duty of 
200 per cent. the whole that he would 
pay of addition, in consequence of the tax, 
would be 3s. per year, not more than one 
day’s labour. He could wish the hon. 
gentleman to suggest any tax that would 
fall lighter on the lower orders of people, 
or at all proportionably heavier on the 
rich. He could not conceive how any 
tax could operate more equitably on that 
class of persons who were least able to 
bear it. It was quite evident too that the 
rich man paid the duty in an enormous 
proportion, for he felt it not worth men- 
tioning in the article of shoes, but of boots, 
carriages, harness, book-binding, and va- 
rious other articles in which leather was 
used as a necessary material; yet in the 
face of these facts, it was stated that 
the tax was oppressive, because it 
fell more severely on the lower orders. 
He would be glad if the hon. gentleman, 
or those who thought with him, would 
propdse any tax which was more 
free from the imputation than the one 
now under consideration; he would be 
glad to know what the hon. gentleman 
would say to the taxes on salt, on malt, or 
on glass windows—taxes ofa much severer 
operation, but which no person had 
brought forward any proposition to repeal. 
The hon. gentleman he believed, was the 
first in the annals of the House who had 
ever brought forward a proposition of the 
kind, and he would be much obliged if the 
committee adopted it. With respect to the 
government purchases in the article of lea- 
ther, he wished to say one word about the 
effect of their purchases on the duty. He 
had taken pains to go through the scattered 
facts in the evidence on this subject, and the 
whole addition occasioned by the purchases 
for the army and navy, amounted only to 
22,0001. whereas the tax produced 346,000I. 
Government purchased 600,000 pairs of + 
shoes, on which the additional duty was 
5,0001.; in boots and soles the amount of 
duty was about one-fifth, making in the 
whole 6,000!, a year, To this sum 10,0000, 
more was to be added for harness, &c. 
making in all for the army 16,0001. The 
navy might be computed at a similar rate, 
so that the whole additional duty paid-by 
government might be estimated at 22,0002, 
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therefore, the whole effect produced by 
the government purchases, was to be com- 
puted in the ratio of 22,0001. to 346,000/. 
the total amount of the new duty. He 
would ask, whether the committee could 
be induced to suppose that such a pro- 
position could have the effect of keep- 
ing up the trade? He wished to offer a 
few words on a point which had been con- 
sidered important in the committee ; 
namely, that the effect would be ruinous 
to the export trade. If this were the case, 
the objection would be a strong one; but 
the reverse was the fact, as amply ap- 
peared from the answer of Mr. Bell be- 
fore the committee, relative to the export 
of shoes to Batavia, before and since the 
new duty, there being a clear profit of dif- 
ference of 71/. 8s. in the former case, and of 
991. 4s. in the latter, to the exporter. The 
tanner, however, had laid an advance of 
price upon the article, which was much 
higher in proportion to the duty than he 
ought to have charged. Some years ago 
the encreased price of bark had encreas- 
ed the price of tanning 14d. perlb. Now 


at that time nobody complained to par- 
liament of the encreased price of bark; 
nor did any one assert that the tanning 
trade would be ruined by it. 


How then 
could it be said that the new tax, which 
added no more than 14d. per lb. to the 
price of leather, could injure the trade? 
There could be no export trade of leather 
to the continent, because it was evident 
that the continental tanner obtained his 
hides and his bark almost for nothing. 
The hon. gentleman next commented at 
considerable length on the evidence given 
before the committee, adducing several 
arguments, and referring to different do- 
cuments to disprove the assertion advanced 
by several of the witnesses who were ad- 
verse to the tax, and pointed out contra- 
dictions in the evidence of Mr. Bruin, Mr. 
Beddow, Mr. Learmouth, and the rest of 
the “* seven wise men’ who had been 
brought forward. The object of these 
comments was to show, that the witnesses 
alluded to, in their answers had evinced 
such ignorance and inconsistency, such a 
wish to give a colour to every thing, and 
had committed so many blunders, that 
their evidence was not entitled to the 
smallest consideration. He conceived the 
whole of the evidence on which the mover 
of this question had founded his motion 
to have arisen from a perversion of ideas 
on the part of the witnesses, contracted in 
their tan-yards, and that the only real in- 
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formation on the subject was to be derived 
from the official returns. The amount of 
the import of foreign leather since 1804, 
when it was 787,413lbs. In the last year, 
1812, the quantity of foreign leather im- 
ported was 17|lbs. Such had been the effect 
of a duty which, according to Mr. Lear- 
mouth’s opinion, was to have ruined our 
domestic leather trade, and to operate so 
greatly in favour of the foreign trade, 
Mr. Bruen had given in evidence that 
the tax would give an undue influence to 
Ireland; but the advantage gained by 
Ireland, by the Irish curriers, appeared in 
one year to be 318/.! This it was that was 
to ruin the English leather market! But 
even if there were any advantage pecu- 
liarly enjoyed by Ireland, he thought the 
House would do wrong, if it impossed 
any shackles on it; for Ireland was a part 
of the empire, and the creation of a new 
market for it ought not to be viewed with 
a too jealous eye. The views that had 
broken in upon them this evening, from 
the much-lauded body of evidence, origi- 
nated with narrow minds—with those 
whose ideas did not extend further than 
their own tan-yards! The House, how- 
ever, was called on to repeal the additional 
duty; but if the arguments, which had 
been adduced, went for any thing, they 
were equally powerful against the old 
tax, which, though it produced annually 
650,000/. ought also to be repealed. But 
could the House resolve even to repeal the 
additional tax on such contradictory, in- 
consistent evidence, as had been laid be- 
fore them? In enforcing the inconsistent 
and contradictory evidence of his seven 
counsellors, the hon. member (Mr. Ben- 
son) had carefully abstained from suggest- 
ing any other tax in the place of the one 
which he proposed to abolish; but possibly 
he might say, that was not his business, 
He (Mr. Wharton) regretted that the hon. 
member had not carried his patriotism a 
little further—that he should have con- 
fined it to his constituents of Stafford 


-—that he had not proposed some other 


tax, which would be as productive, and 
less objectionable, than the one now pro- 
posed to be repealed. 

Lord Compton said, he was not one of 
those who thought members of that House 
were in all cases bound to follow the opi- 
nions and instructions of their consti- 
tuents ; they had undoubtedly a right to 
act according to the dictates of their own 
consciences: but if there should happen 


to be a case in which their constituens 
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were confessedly much better informed 
than the member could be, and, from their 
peculiar distresses, they called on their 
representative to state their grievances 
to the House, as had been done by the 
eople of Stafford, they were unquestion- 
ably entitled to his particular attention in 
bringing forward their complaints. He 
thought the hon. mover had acted most 
wisely on the present occasion in listening 
to the suggestions of his constituents, and 
in originating the present motion. For 
his own part he had generally supported 
ministers, but in this case he should not 
go along with them, as he thought a tax 
oppressive in its effects, and unproductive 
in its results, ought not to be persisted in. 
If the trade had declined antecedent to 
imposing the tax, it was improper to resort 
to it; if it had declined -since, he must 
suppose the tax had occasioned the decline, 
and as such ought not to be continued. 
Mr. Marryat objected to the tax (which 
he had opposed on its laying on last ses- 
sion) as far as his own constituents, who 
dealt principally in sheep skins, were con- 
cerned, on the ground that it had hitherto 
fallen entirely on the manufacturer, not 
onthe consumer. The additional tax had 


not ‘only much diminished the export of 


the article, but much diminished the home 
consumption. He could perceive demon- 
strative evidence of this even on taking a 
view of the ministerial bench, where he 
perceived that gaiters had generally usurp- 
ed the place of boots. One invincible 
objection against the late increase of duty, 
however, was, that it had enhanced the 
price of the commodity to the poor man 
in the proportion of 1s. 6d. and to the gen- 
tleman, in the proportion only of 6d. 

Mr. Davenport said, he had attended the 
committee daily during the time of its 
sitting, and the conviction on his mind 
was, that this was’ an extremely injudi- 
cious tax, and therefore the motion had 
his support. 

Lord Althorpe also supported the motion. 
The additional duty was imposed at a time 
when the trade was in a depressed state, 
the poor were unable to bear it, although 
no new duty had been imposed upon 
leather for the last 100 years, and ata 
time when the poor contributed to the 
payment of the additional tax at the rate 
of 200 per cent. and the rich only at the 
rate of 30 per cent. The poor were, there- 
fore, so far as this additional duty was 
concerned, taxed, when compared with the 
rich, in the proportion of 200 to 30,.— 
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While the revenue to government from 
this tax, too, was only as 104, the publie 
was, by the operation of it, paying from 
1s. 6d. to 4s. on the articles for home con- 
sumption; and the loss upon the draw- 
backs for exportation was in the propor- 
tion of 7 or 8s. to 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Bennet defended the gentlemen who 
gave evidence before the committee, from 
the aspersions that had been thrown upon 
them, and argued generally against the 
tax. If the gentlemen opposite would se- 
riously set about reforming existing and 
glaring abuses, and abolishing the pen- 
sions and sinecures held by members of 
that House, it would produce four times 
more than this obnoxious and imprudent 
tax, which he could not support, although 
it might be said that government wanted 
money, since that was a want common to 
all spendthrifis, 

Mr. Lockhart said, this tax had all the 
vices of a poll-tax, without any of its me- 
rits, It also fell heaviest on those who 
could least afford it, the labourers of the 
country. The right hon. the Secretary of 
the Treasury had said, that this tax would 
cost a labourer no more than half a day’s 
wages in the whole year; but he ought 
to remember, that a labourer used often 
more leather than that which was neces- 
sary for his shoes, as, in some cases, va- 
rious other parts of his dress were made 
of it. He ought also to recollect, that 
labourers had generally wives and chil- 
dren, for whom shoes were necessary, and 
that he could not well spare even half a 
day’s wages without inconvenience. A 
rich man, on the contrary, if he found the 
tax too heavy, had only to retrench a little 
in the decorations of his harness and car- 
riage ; and in this he would probably be 
even a gainer, as he might gain more in 
soundness of materials than he lost in or- 
nament,—or, at the worst, let him only 
use his harness one year longer than he 
was accustomed to do, and it would an- 
swer the same purpose of economy. He 
disapproved of this tax, as it was a tax 
upon agriculture: it also fell very heavy 
upon the labourer, who was not able, as 
the French call it, to make a repartition 
of his share of this tax upon others. 

Sir C. Morgan was convinced the tax 
was injurious to the leather trade, without 
being productive to the public; and there- 
fore he should support the motion. 

Mr. Protheroe said, that to his certain 
knowledge many journeymen shoemakers 
were turned out of employment in conse- 
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quence of this tax.. He would give his | 


vote for the motion. 
Colonel Foley ailuded to the intimations 


given on this subject to the right hon, the | 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on a former | 
occasion, in consequence of the instruc- | 


tions which most of the county members 
had received from their constituents on 
the oppressive operation of the tax, and 
was sorry that they had been wholly dis- 
regarded. When the right hon. the Se- 
cretary for the Treasury complained that 
the witnesses examined before the Com- 
mittee were all interested, he must tell 
him, begging his pardon, that he spoke 
nonsense; and that those who recom- 
mended the measure to the right hon. gen- 
tleman were equally interested. He had 
heard that this measure originated with 
the right hon. Secretary, and not with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and-was 
sorry that the right hon. gentleman had 
adopted the spurious offspring of another. 
He, however, hoped that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would persevere, that 
he would abandon the benedictions of his 
friend to receive the gratitude of thousands 
whom he would thereby save from ruin. 
Sir C. Monck remarked that two-thirds 
of the leather were lost in the currying, 


so that the tax was trebled upon the con- 
sumer. On every ground which had been 
stated, he felt he must.support the motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke, at 


some length, in favour of the tax. It was 
true, that the tax had been previously 
considered before it came into his hands ; 
but the experience of the past year con- 
firmed his opinion, that it could not be 
given up without public detriment, and he 
knew. of no other tax less objectionable. 
If now repealed, the supposed benefits 
could not be produced: but a clear gain 
would accrue to individuals, The price 
of leather had been affected by other 
causes, and the repeal would not reduce 
it : ‘therefore he could see no relief for the 
poor. He praised the degree of accuracy 
with which the public accounts of the 
revenue were made up. It was an error 
-to say this tax was unproductive; which 
might be seen by looking at its product, 
and comparing it with others. In three 
quarters, ending April the 5th, it brought 
118,000/.; the glass duty imposed at the 
same tune, producing only 2,0891. The 
tax was originally carried by only a small 
majority, but there had been afterwards a 
very busy canvass and intrigue through 
the country in favour of its repeal. Tan- 
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ners were advised to lessen their trade, in 
order to see if the tax would be taken off. 
Objections might be raised to all taxes, 
but nobody had, in this case, pointed out 
a better as a substitute. It appeared, from 
evidence, that the price of leather was not 
affected by the tax. The increased price 
of the manufactuied goods did not depend 
so much ou the tax on leather as on the 
fluctuation of the price of the raw mate- 
rials. The price had in five years risen 
from five to eight shillings, before the 
new duty, witheut complaint from the 
consumers. In the same time skins had 
advanced from. two to four shillings. The 
fluctuation was of such a nature that the 
repeal was unlikely to have any effect. 
In 1799, a witness said that leather was 
tenpence a pound, and now it was four 
shillings. He was willing to give the evi- 
dence on both sides due weight, as it was 
valuable; but many answers were given 
to questions not precisely understood. It 
was evident that the tanner was sufficiently 
reimbursed. ‘The sufferings in Stafford 
arose from other circumstances: wages 
had been raised there by a combination of 
the workmen, and it was evident that the 
tanning trade could not possibly be so 
ruinous as was represented. The effect 
on the export trade, it appeared had not 
been unfavourable, because it appeared 
that from 664,000 lbs. exported in 1810, 
and 1,164,000 Ibs. in 1811, the export had 
increased in 1812 to $,00$,000lbs. The 
drawbacks last year were also double what 
they had been in the preceding one. The 
question, whether it might be proper to 
alter the mode of imposing the charge— 
but this was one which it was not fit to 
debate in that House; he should, how- 
ever, make all due inquiries on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Western rose to state the effect of 
the tax on the trade of leather; as ap- 
peared by the documents on the table, 
93,000 hides having been imported in 
1810 and only 35,000 last year, which 
were all re-exported. This amounted to 
a decay of one-third of the whole trade. 
The duty was in effect 80 per cent. on 
the prices of foreign hides. The expor- 
tation, though increased as to Ireland, had 
decreased to foreign parts. In 1810 this 
latter branch was 136,000lbs. in 1811, 
101,000 Ibs. and in 1810 only 92,000 Ibs. 
‘This difference he conceived to be owing 
to the decay of the trade, and, therefore, 
thought this was not the time for taxing 
the raw material. 
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Mr. Robinson accounted for the circum- 
stance mentioned by the last speaker, by 
stating that there had been such an extra- 
ordinary importation in the three years 
preceding 1812, that the market was quite 
glutted with them. 

Mr. Fitzzerald observed, that the inter- 
ruption of the intercourse with Buenos 
Ayres, in 1812, might have been the cause 
of the diminution of the import of leather 
in that vear. 

Mr. W. Smith objected to the Bill on 
the grounds that it imposed a dispropor- 
tionate burthen on the leather traders ; 
that the tax was not of such consequence 
as to render it worth while to throw the 
leather trade, from which the profit de- 
rived was so much as 19 miiltons, into 
confusion on its account; that it was a 
burihen pressing particularly on the poor, 
and that there was paid on its account by 
the consumer thrice as much as the amount 
of the receipt to the Exchequer, 

Mr. Benson shortiy replied, and observ- 
ed that he shouid have answered at some 
length the hon. Secretary of the Treasury 
(Mr. Wharton) had that gentleman re- 
mained in his place. He should confine 
himself to the remark, as to what the hon. 
gentleman had said against the evidence 
of the leather trade; that although they 
were not philosophers or statesmen, nor 
had published quarto poems to astonish 
and amuse the world, they were men of 
cominon sense, and as much honour, pro- 
bably, as the hon. Secretary himself, He 
complained of the tone and language 
which the hon. Secretary to the Treasury 
had applied to him. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the 
absence of his hon. friend, assured the 
hon. gentleman that there had been no 
intention to show him any disrespect. 

The House divided, when the numbers 
on each side appeared equal, viz, 104. 
The Speaker then observed, that as the 
question was to be decided by his vote, 
he should give it with the Ayes, because 
he thought the question deserved further 
consideration. He accordingly gave his 
vote in favour of the motion. The num- 
bers then were— 


For the Motion” - - 105 
Against it = - . - 104 
Majority - 


© neue) 


Mr. Benson afterwards brought in the 
Bill, which was read a first time, and or- 


_ to be read a second time on Thurs- 
ay. 
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RESOLUTIONS RESPECTING THE APPOINT- 
MENT OF a SHORT Hanp Wrirer.] On 
the motion of Mr. Lushington, the House 
came to the following Resolutions : 

1. “ That the Clerk of this House do 
appoint a Short Hand Writer, who shall, 
by himself or sufficient deputy, attend 
when called upon to take Minutes of Evi- 
dence at the bar of this House, or in com- 
mittees of the same. 

2. “ That whenever the chairman of a 
committee towhom a private Petition or Bill 
shall be referred shal! require the attend- 
ance of a Short Hand Writer, the expence 
shall be defrayed by the party or parties 
promoting and opposing the same, in such 
proportions as the said chairman of the 
committee shall direct. 

3. © That the charge to be paid to the 
Short Hand Writer shall be the same as 
that already directed in the case of elec- 
tion committees, viz. two guineas per day 
to such person for his attendance, and one 
shilling per sheet (containing seventy-two 
words in every sheet) for the transcript of 
the Minotes of Evidence and proceedings 
if required, and that the same shall be due 
and payable as any other fees are by the 
orders of the House, and shall be deemed 
to commence at the beginning of this ses- 
sion of parliament.” 

Ordered, That the said Resolutions be 
entered on the Table of Fees, and printed 
therewith. 


PETITION FOR PROMULGATING THE 
CurisTian REicion 1n Inpra.] Twenty- 
seven Petitions were presented, praying 
that such provisions may be inserted in 
the new charter to be granted to the 
East India Company, as shall afford suffi- 
cient facilities to those benevolent persons 
who shall be desirous of going to India for 
the purpose of communicating to its po- 
pulation the blessings of useful knowledge 
and ioral and religious improvement; and 
also such provisions as shall prevent t'< 
obstruction of their endeavours fe pro- 
moting their object in that ccuntry, so 
long as they shall conduct themselves in a 
peaceable and orderly manner. 

Mr. Wilberforce, on presenting a Peti- 
tion from the Baptist Missionary Commit- 
tee, relative to the propagation of Chris- 
tianity in India, took occasion to correct 
a misapprehension which had gone abroad, 
that the members of this sect had peti- 
tioned the House for leave to propagate 
their own peculiar tenets in India, where- 
as their object was the promotion of 
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Christianity generally, without reference 
to any particular sectarian doctrines. The 
hon. member had pronounced a high eu- 
Jogium upon the general conduct and cha- 
racter of the body to whom the petitioners 
belonged, that body having, although it 
commenced under peculiar disadvantages, 
succeeded in promoting very consider- 
ably the great interests of religion, hu- 
manity and learning. In India it was 
known that, although the Baptist Mis- 
sionaries were not originally proficients 
in literature, they had contrived to acquire 
an intimate knowledge of the Sanscrit and 
several Indian languages. Indeed Dr. 
Carey (one of the most distinguished of 
the Baptist Missionaries), in consequence 
of his proficiency in these languages, and 
his general merit, had been appointed by 
lord Wellesley a professor in the college 
of Calcutta. But, there was this farther 
and remarkable merit belonging to the 
Baptist Missionaries ; that they were now 
engaged in translating the Bible into ten 
or eleven different languages of India, 
and that the produce of their literary la- 
bour and industry had, instead of being 
appropriated to their own use, been uni- 
formly thrown into the common fund for 
extending the adoption and influence of 
Christianity. { Hear, hear!] After read- 
ing the testimonies of lords Wellesley and 
Minto in favour of these Missionaries, 
with the copy of the ‘authentic instruc- 
tions which they seceived when pro- 


ceeding on their mission, the hon. gentle- 


man concluded with moving that the Peti- 
tion be received. 

General Gascoyne confirmed the state- 
ment of the hon. géntleman, as to the 
mistake which had gone forth on the sub- 
ject of the intentions of the Baptists,— 
The Petition was then ordered to lie on 
the table. 


American Licence Trape.| Mr. Mar- 
ryat presented a Petition from certain 
merchants of London, which he wished to 
preface by a few observations, and trusted 
the House would favour him with an at- 
tention equal to the importance of the sub- 
ject. The chief complaint of the peti- 
tioners was, the encouragement given by 
licenses to the trade of lumber and staves, 
between the United States of America and 
our West India colonies, whilst the Ame- 
ricans took nothing from us. This system 
was unjust and ruinous to our colonies, or 
rather to our provinces in North America, 
which had evinced so much loyalty and so 
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much bravery in repelling the invasion of 
the enemy, as to deserve every favour 
this country .could bestow upon them. It 
was ruinous to trade in general, and more 
especially injurious to the shipping in- 
terest, which employed between five and 
six hundred sail of regular ships in the 
trade of Quebec alone, and which were 
now without freight by the interference 
of neutral ships provided with licenses. 
It had been said in defence of that system, 
that as the greatest part of the American 
ports could not be blockaded during the 
whole year, neutrals would at all events get 
possession of that trade; and it was better, 
since they were to enjoy it, that it should 
be under some regulations advantageous to 
us. This, however, was a plausible argu- 
ment, and nothing else. It was true, in- 
deed, that some of the American ports 
could not be blockaded throughout the 
year, but then there was no other market 
open to the kind of American produce he 
had alluded to but our West India colo- 
nies; for the description of neutrals the 


present system of warfare admitted, could , 


not carry it to France or to her dependen- 
cies, being considered by that power as 
enemies. 
tion from the United States, we were, in 
fact, submitting our own American pro- 
vinces to the commercial pressure which 
was intended against the enemy. It had 
been said also, that our American pro- 
vinces were not able to supply the West 
India market with a sufficient quantity of 
lumber and staves: this, however, he 
could deny from the most respectable au- 
thority. Lumber and staves were at pre- 
sent unsaleable in Canada, Nova Scotia, 
and the Prince of Wales’s Island, from the 
want of demand: and they had on hand 
a stock sufficient tosupply the West Indies 
for five years. Ina political point of view, 
the system was equally erroneous ; as it 
prevented the States of America, which 
supplied those articles, from feeling the 
pressure of the war, the only thing perhaps 
which could thoroughly disgust them with 
it. He had always been against the sys- 
tem of licenses; but he thought that in 
no case had it been more injuriously ex- 
tended. The hon. gentleman then ad- 
verted to the decrease of British seamen, 
owing to the employment of foreign ship- 
ping. This had been proved in the most 
melancholy way, in the action of the Java 


against the Constitution; a great part of 


the crew of our frigate consisted of fo- 


By encouraging that exporta- . 


reigners who refused to obey the orders of 
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the captain to repair the ship in the in- 
termission of the action, whereas the 
American frigate was ready in an hour to 
renew the engagement. He understood, 
that on board most of the men of war, 
there was the same unusual proportion of 
foreign seamen, and this could be attri- 
buted to no other cause, but to the encou- 
ragement exclusively given to foreign 
shipping. The hon. gentleman then apolo- 
gized to the House for having trespassed so 
long on their time ; but he had thought 
it necessary to say so much, on such an 
important subject. 

Mr. Robinson thought that the hon. 
gentleman had been very far from taking 
a correct view of the subject; he had 
seemed to object to the granting of li- 
censes for American exportation, especial- 
ly on the ground that they contained no 
specific condition for an adequate quantity 
of exports on our side. But this condition 
was necessary only when the power with 
which we traded had imposed a similar 
one on his side, as was the case in respect 
to France. That power had first enacted, 
that for every article of importation she 
might be disposed to admit, an adequate 
exportation of her own produce should 
previously take place; it was of course 
necessary to meet her on equal terms, or 


no trade could possibly take place; but 
in any other circumstances it was impoli- 


tic to force exports. It should be besides 
recollected, that previous to the declara- 
tion of war, a number of American vessels 
had sailed from the ports of this country, 
laden with the produce of our manufac. 
tures, and the licenses now so much com- 
plained of, might be considered as a just 
way of affording America the means of 
paying for the goods she had thus got be- 
fore hand. It was impossible, besides, to 
carry on long a trade when all the advan- 
tages of exportation were on one side; 
and it ought to be considered, that Ame- 
rica took our manufactures in exchange 
for her raw produce, and we were in a 
manner compelled to that advantageous 
exchange, for she had nothing else to give. 
If it was true, which he did not pretend 
to deny, that American ports could not be 
blockaded during the whole year, and that 
neutrals might then enjoy tivat trade un- 
disturbed, why should we deprive our 
merchants of a fair participation init? Li- 
cences were, besides, for unblockaded 
ports only, and to these neutral vessels 
had access at ail times. As to the em- 


ployment of foreiga ships to carry on our 
¢ VOL. XXVI. ) 
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trade, it was an evil naturally attendant 
on a state of warfare, and had been so 
from time immemorial, but that was no 
reason for giving up all trade, because it 
could not be carried on in English bot- 
toms. As to the produce of our Ame- 
rican colonies, it was sufficiently protected 
by the high duties imposed in all the 
West India islands pon foreign lumber, 
and which was such, that many represen- 
tations had been made, complaining that 
those duties amounted to a prohibition. 
The hon. gentleman concluded by ob- 
serving, that cornmerce, in time of war, 
could not be attended with the same bene- 
ficial consequences as in time of peace, 
and the only duty of government was to 
devise the best way possible under exist- 
ing circumstances. 

Sir William Curtis approved also of the 
principles of the Petition. 

The Petition was then brought up and 
read, setting forth, 

« That by the Act 43 Geo. 3, c. 153, 
various articles therein specified may be 
imported from hostile countries in neutral 
ships, and any goods, wares, or merchan- 
dize, specified in any order of council, 
may also be so imported, in contravention 
of the Act of 12 Car. 2, c. 18, for the en- 
couraging and increasing of shipping and 
navigation ; and that, by the Act 43 Geo. 
3, c. 37, any goods, wares, or merchan- 
dizes, specified in any order of council or 
licence, are permitted to be imported, 
during the continuance of hostilities, from 
any port or place from which the British 
flag is excluded in any vessels belonging 
to any country, whether in amity with his 
Majesty or not, in further contravention 
of the said Act; and that the petitioners 
humbly conceive, both from the important 
national interests dependent on the afore- 
said Act of 12 Car. 2, c. 18, as well as 
from the purport of the Acts of the 43 
and 48th of his present Majesty, that it 
was not the intention of the legislature to 
dispense with the provisions of the afore- 
said Act, for the encouraging and increas- 
ing of shipping and navigation, in any 
other than cases of urgent necessity ; and 
that the petitioners have therefore learnt, 
with equal surprize and regret, that it is in 
the contemplation of his Majesty’s govern- 
ment to authorize the importation into the 
United Kingdom, in neutral vessels, of 
certain articles of the growth and produce 
of the United States of America, although 
those states are now engaged in the most 
inveterate and’ unproveked hostilities 
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against this country ; and that the peti- 
tioners have reason to doubt whether any 
necessity exists for the admission into the 
United Kingdom of any of the articles of 
the growth and produce of the United 
States; but more particularly they beg 
leave to state their conviction that no ne- 
cessity can exist for the admission of 
American ashes, staves, or wood of any 
kind, as the markets of this kingdom have, 
for several years last past, not only been 
fully supplied, but were absolutely over- 
stocked with the articles last mentioned, 
imported chiefly from the British North 
American colonies, in British ships, and 
paid for in British manufactures; and 
that large additional quantities of all the 
aforesaid articles, and more than sufficient 
for the demand and consumption of this 
country, may be imported this season from 
the said colonies, if not prevented by the 
admission of the same articles from the 
United States, which, if licensed by his 
Majesty’s government, must, from the 
lower rate of freight and insurance at 
which the same, if so licensed, could be 
imported, entirely destroy the trade of 
those colonies ; and that the petitioners, 
independently of the total destruction of 
their trade, have reason to dread still 
greater evils from the measure in question, 
if adopted, as they apprehend it will act 
not only as an encouragement to the 
United States to persevere in the present 
war, but as a discouragement, in an equal 
degree, to the inhabitants of the British 
North American colonies, whom the peti- 
tioners much fear it might lead to relax in 
those exertions which have hitherto con- 
tributed so materially to preserve those 
invaluable colonies; and that the peti- 
tioners humbly conceive, that no fact has 
been more clearly established, by the ex- 
perience of late years, than the import- 
ance, not to say the necessity, of every 
country providing, as far as possible, for 
the sale of those commodities and articles 
of produce, the manufacturing or raising 
of which tend, in the greatest degree, to 
employ the industry and promote the ge- 
neral prosperity of the community; to 
this necessity his Majesty’s ministers were 
last year induced, contrary to their own 
avowed conviction of expediency, to sa- 
crifice the Orders in Council ; to a similar 
necessity, the government of the United 
States was obliged, four years ago, to sa- 
crifice its system of embargoes, the fa- 
vourite measure of the present ruling 
party of that country, and the same neces- 
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sity formed the first grounds of the present 
exertions of Russia; that a principle, 
thus powerful, should therefore be applied 
to the encouragement of their enemies, 
and the discouragement of those colonists 
in whose fate the honour of the whole em- 
pire is engaged, and the interests and for- 
tunes of the petitioners more immediately 
involved, is to them asource of the greatest 
alarm; and that the petitioners further 
conceive, that, in the present war with the 
United States of America, it is most essen- 
tially necessary to make the inhabitants 
of those states feel the pressure thereof on 
their trade as an important means of re- 
ducing their government to sentiments of 
moderation, for, should the war be unfor- 
tunately protracted-so as to enable those 
states to form a disciplined army, the pe- 
titioners cannot but apprehend, from their 
great numerical superiority, the eventual 
loss to this kingdom of all its North Ame- 
rican colonies ; and that the petitioners 
beg leave humbly to represent that, inde- 
pendently of the various evils which they 
have specified as likely to arise from the 
proposed measure, it appears to them that 
no adequate motives can le assigned for 
the adoption thereof; it is a well-known 
fact, that the balance of debt is at present 
greatly in favour of the United States 
against this country, and therefore the pro- 
posed measure cannot be necessary for ob- 
taining payment of debts due from Ame- 
rican citizens to British subjects, nor yet 
for realising property or effects belonging 
to British subjects in the United States, 
since the amount of British property in 
that country is by no means equal to the 
amount of American property in this; 
neither does it appear to the petitioners, 
that the proposed measure can be neces- 
sary to prevent other countries being sup- 
plied with the raw materials of our manu- 
factures below the rate at which this coun- 
try can procure them, for, although the 
blockade of the ports of the United States 
may not be adequate to prevent all trade 
in the produce and commodities of those 
states, it is fully sufficient to enhance the 
rates of freight and insurance so much as 
to prevent their produce being exported 
at such rates as either to interfere with 
British manufactures, or to affurd any ma- 
terial encouragement to the industry of 
those states; and praying, that the im- 
portation from an enemy’s country of any 
goods or merchandize, the produce of such 
country, and more especially of ashes, 
staves, and wood of any kind, from the 
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United States of America, may be prohi- 
bited, or that such other remedy may 
be applied, as to the House shall seem 
meet.” 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Apmiratty Recrstrar’s Biit.] The 
House resolved itself into a committee on 
the Admiralty Registrar’s Bill, when se- 
veral clauses were brought up and read. 

Sir W. Scott, after some remarks upon the 
mode in which this Bill had been intro- 
duced, proposed two additional clauses, 
1. To exempt from the operation of the 
Act the Instance Court of Admiralty, on 
account of the smallness of the sums in 
dispute in the suits there pending. 2. To 
continue in the hands of the Registrar of 
the court of Admiralty, constantly, the 
sum of 10,000/. to defray the necessary 
expence of stamps, &c. &c. 

Mr. H. Martin did not oppose the 
clauses, taking it for granted that the re- 
presentation of their necessity was cor- 
rect; but he did not exactly see how so 
large a sum was requisite. 

Sir W. Scott, in reply, adverted to the 
inconvenience that would result from the 
payment of all small sums into the hands 
of the governor of the Bank of England, 
and adduced this as a reason in support of 
both his clauses, 

Mr. Whitbread thought that small sums 
could be as easily paid into the Bank as 
large amounts. 

Mr. Stephen and sir John Nichol sup- 
ported sir W. Scott’s clauses, and after a 
short conversation they were agreed to, 
the judge of the Admiralty undertaking 
that no more than 10,000l. should remain 
in the hands of the Registrar. 

The Report was then brought up, re- 
ceived, and ordered to be taken into fur- 
ther consideration on Friday. 

——— 4 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 19. 


Leatuer Tax.) Mr. Benson rose to 
put a question to the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. He was desirous 
of ascertaining for the satisfaction of the 
public, whether it was the intention of the 
right hon. gentleman, after the vote of the 
House last night, to oppose the Bill, the 
second reading of which stood for to- 
morrow, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that though he did not know by what au- 
thority the hon. gentleman thought he had 
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a right to question him upon that subject, 
yet he had no objection to state, that he 
did not conceive the question decided by 


-the vote which had been given, and 


should certainly oppose the progress of 
the Bill. 


Trish Finance.] Mr. O'Hara rose, in 
pursuance of bis notice, to bring forward 
a motion relative to the Finance of Ire- 
land, but the hon. gentleman spoke 
throughout in a tone so inaudible in the 
gallery, that we cannot attempt to give 
even an outline of what he said. We 
understood him to object to the Re- 
port of the Finance Committee as incom- 
plete, and to complain of the violation 
of the 7th Article of the Union; and he 
entered into a variety of calculations to 
prove that Ireland paid a_ proportion 
greater than the amount contemplated at 
the period of the Union. The hon, gen- 
tleman concluded with moving, “ That 
the Report which, upon the 22d of July 
1812, was made from the Select Commit- 
tee, to whom the several accounts and 
papers presented to the House in 1811, 
relating to the public income and expen- 
diture of Ireland, were referred, be refer- 
red to a committee.” 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald thought the referring 
it oa committee was quite unnecessary. 
The 7th Article of the Union had been 
much misrepresented by the hon. mem- 
ber, indeed his construction of it was in 
direct opposition to that which had been 
put on it by parliament itself. The points 
enforced in support of this motion had al- 
ready been fully discussed in the commit- 
tee, and he, therefore, could not think that 
the House was called to acquiesce in the 
proposition tor referring it to a committee. 

Sir J. Newport could not approve of the 
construction put on the 7th Article of the 
Act of Union by his hon. friend, and 
therefore could not support bis motion ; 
but he certainly thought that the question 
respecting the ratio of contribution on the 
part of Ireland worthy of inquiry, and he 
should take another opportunity of speak- 
ing cn that point. 

Mr. O'Hara replied, after which the 
motion was negatived without a division. 


Roman Catnotic Revier Bitt.}] On 
the motion of Mr. Grattan, the House re- 
solved itself into a Committee of the whole 
House, to consider further of the Bill to 
provide for the removal of the Civil and 
Military Disqualifications under which his 
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Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects now 
labour. 

Mr. Canning, in bringing up some new 
clauses, observed, that in them he had en- 
deavoured to combine and meet the views 
of most of those with whom he had had 
communication on this most important 
subject; and he had been particularly 
anxious to avail himself of the suggestions 
of a noble lord (Castlereagh), and he 
hoped he had been successful. He trusted, 
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its objects, and in more clearly explaining 
its views in the country to which he was 
going. 

Lord Castlereagh expressed his concern 
at the intended departure of the hon. 
member who had just spoke; but he drew 
some consolation from that circumstance, 
as it was to be hoped that the hon. mem- 
ber would endeavour to remove those false 
impressions which had been made on the 
minds of some persons in Ireland, respect- 





that he had now succeeded in arranging 
effectual securities, not only for Protestant, 
but also for Catholic freedom. He should 
not now detain the Committee for the 
purpose of explaining his clauses, except 
it was desired; but should wait, as had 
been previously arranged, until the whole 


ing the nature of the Bill. Now that he 
was on his legs, he could not but bear 
testimony to the success which had at- 
tended the right hon. member’s (Mr. Can- 
ning’s) endeavours to meet his (lord Castles 
reagh’s views in the clauses which had 
| just been presented ; and he hoped, in the 


had been printed, and had regularly come | progress of the Bill, that he should be 


to the hands of every member. 

Mr. Plunkett observed, that in the pre- | 
sent state of the Bill, he should not oc- 
cupy much of their time in expressing his 
complete approbation of all that was now , 
before them; but if the Committee would | 
pardon him, be would trespass on them | 
for one moment, asthis might be the last | 


opportunity he should have of addressing | 


them on the present subject, as he was 
about to absent himself from this part of , 
the kingdom for sometime. He had paid | 
the greatest attention to the clauses just 
proposed by the right hon. gentleman as | 
well as to the labour of the right hon. | 
gentleman (Mr. Grattan). 
to say, that the entire of the clauses as 
they now stood, had his most cordial ap- 
probation. More he would not say on 
the present occasion, but he was rejoiced | 
to see that the right hon. gentleman had 
succeeded so well in the accomplishment 
of the two great objects of the measure— 
security to the principles and establish- 
ments of the Protestant, and also to the 
free exercise of the opinion of the Catho- 
lic, at the same time that he was admitted 
to participate in.the benefits of the con- 
stitution. It was his opinion, that those 
objects had been most clearly and satis- 
factorily accomplished by the Bill in its 
present state—that such securities had 
been proposed as ought to satisfy even 
the most jealous of the Protestants, as 


well as the most inimical amongst the | 
Catholics. Io thus briefly stating his cor- | 


dial approbation of the whole of the 
clauses, he could not sit down without ex- 
pressing his hope, though he might not be | 
present in his place to support the Bill, | 


He was happy | 


that he might not be useless in promoting | 


|able to give his cordial support to the 


| Bill: at present it had his concurrence. 
| Mr. Lockhart thought that further time 
| ought to be given for the consideration of 
, the new clauses, as they would not be 
printed for two or three days, and on 
_Monday they were to be discussed. He 
| wished for further time, not only on ac- 
count of members of that House, but also 
|on account of the people of England. 
He disliked precipitation on a subject of 
so much importance. 
| Mr. Canning had no objection to go into 
a full explanation of all his views in pro- 
posing the clauses, if the Committee wish- 
ed him to do so at the present moment: 
but he had conceived it to be understood 
that nothing would be said that night that 
could call forth any thing like debate ; 
that the clauses would be proposed pro 
forma for the purpose of having them 
printed, which would be done in twenty- 
| four hours, and therefore he had abstained 
from any thing like remark or explana- 
tion. But at present, he really.thought 
the House was not ina state to go into 
that explanation, and as there were only 
shades of difference between many of the 
friends of the Bill, imperfect statements 
might have an injurious effect, and which 
could only be avoided by waiting till the 
clauses were printed and in the hands of 
every member. The time occupied by 
the printing would be very short, but he 
was ready to give full explanation now if 
| required. 
Lord Castlereagh thought, that on so 
delicate a subject, explanation at the pre- 
sent moment was very unadvisable; that 
it would be much better to wait till the 
clauses should be printed. 
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Mr. Ryder differed from his noble friend. 
He thought some explanation of the clauses 
ought to be given, before the House came 
to the discussion of them. They had just 
received clauses which would not be 
printed, perhaps, before Saturday; and 
on Monday they were to he discussed. 
The subject was one of delicacy—but 
ought it therefore to be so precipitated ? 
The clauses might be of great length ; and 
they ought first to be printed, then to be 
explained after they were in the hands of 
the members, and further time ought to 
be given for the discussion of them. He 
could not but express his regret at the in- 
tended departure of an hon. member op- 
posite (Mr. Plunkett), though, possibly, 
he might have reason to dread his talents ; 
yet be could not but regret that the House 
would not have the benefit of those talents 
in the further discussions that might take 
place on the Bill. Though that hon. mem- 
ber had expressed bis cordial approbation 
of the entire of the clauses, he (Mr. R.) 
still retained the opinion which he had 
already expressed against the principle 
of the Bill; and he had little hope that 
any thing would be adduced which could 
induce him, in the future opportunities 
which he should have of expressing his 


sentiments, of altering the opinion which | 


he had already given. 

Mr. Canning stated, that the clauses 
would be ready for every member long 
before Saturday ; that they would be 


printed by to-morrow evening at latest ; | 


and therefore the complaints that had 
been made were not well founded. 


should be said this night that could call 
forth any thing like debate. 

The clauses were passed, as having been 
read a first time, after which the House 
resumed, when the Chairman obtained 
leave to sit again on Monday next.—Or- 
dered to be printed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, May 20. 

Petition or Corton SpiNNERS OF 
Patstey.] Mr. Finlay presented a Peti- 
tion from the cotton spinners, manufac- 
turers, and merchants, and others interested 


Petition of Cotton Spinners of Paisley. 





He, | 
however, could not but express his hope, | 
as well as his firm belief, that the endea- | 
vours of the right hon. gentleman to dis- | 
parage the Bill would be futile, especially | 
as the attempts had been made in a some- | 
what irregular manner, at a moment when | 
it was understood on all sides that nothing | 
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in the cotton trade, in the town of Pais- 
ley, and the vicinity thereof; setting 
forth, 

« That the cotton manufacture is by far 
the most extensive and important branch 
of trade carried on by the inhabitants of 
that part.of the country, and particularly 
that part thereof consisting of fine and 
fancy muslins, which the petitioners hum- 
bly presume is no where else manufactured 
either in similar perfection or to the same 
extent; in this manufacture the great pro- 
portion of their capital is embarked, and 
on it all classes of society most materially 
depend for support: and that viewing, 
therefore, the preservation and prosperity 
of the cotton manufacture as of vital im- 
portance, not merely in regard to that dis- 
trict, as altogether dependent upon: it, but 
as intimately connected with the welfare 
of the British empire, the petitioners view, 
with serious alarm, and apprehension of 
danger to the prosperity of the trade, a 
prohibition of, or other regulation restrict- 
ing the importation of cotton wool, the 
growth of the United States of America, 
because the petitioners humbly conceive 
that such prohibition would effectually 
check and destroy that valuable manufac- 
ture, as they almost exclusively, or at 
least in a great measure, depend on the 
regular supply of this description of the 
raw material for enabling them to carry 
on the manufacture, especially of the finer 
sorts of cotton goods, in the manufacture 
of which no other kind of cotton can be 
substituted for that of the United States, 
while its exclusion would accelerate and 
encourage the introduction of the manu- 
factures enjoyed by this nation into foreign 
countries; and that by the Act of 49 Geo. 
3, c. 98, for repealing the several duties of 
customs chargeable in Great Britain, and 
for granting other duties in lieu thereof, a 
duty was imposed upon cotton wool equal 


| to 2d. per pound weight, if imported in 


British-built ships, and 3d. per pound 
weight if imported in ships not British- 
built; and that the operation of this law is 
prejudicial to the manufactures of our 
country, and as such has been felt sensibly 
by the petitioners, in so much as it has in- 
creased the price of the raw material, and 
consquently reduced in the same propor- 
tion the price of labour, so as, upon the 
whole, to meet the level of foreign mar- 
kets; and that, while the petitioners are 
placed in a situation to compete with fo- 
reign manufacturers upon equal terms, 
and free of legislative restrictions on the 
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raw material, they are satisfied that no ri- 
valship can disappoint their hopes; but, 
on the other hand, they have reason to ap- 
prehend fatal danger to their trade, were 
the importation of American cotton, so in- 
dispensibly necessary for carrying on their 
trade, to be restricted, or they denied the 
requisite supply of that article, while the 
manufacturers of other nations should la- 
bour under no such restraint or disadvan- 
tage; and, instead of checking the British 
manufacturer in his exertion to increase 
and export the manufactures of our coun- 
try, by increasing the difficulty to procure 
the raw material, or totally excluding it, 
the petitioners submit that it is expedient 
to permit them to enjoy every possible fa- 
cility, at the present crisis, to come into 
competition with the manufacturers of 
America and the continent of Europe upon 
equal terms; for, besides the natural ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the manufacturers of 
America in procuring the raw material at 
a cheaper rate than those of this country, 
the difficulty of being regularly supplied 
with British goods, of late years, as they 
formerly were, has of necessity given 
birth there to similar cotton manufactures 
with those once exclusively the boast of 
Britain ; and that the petitioners have also 
good grounds for believing that, during the 
period of the exclusion of British goods 
from the continent, the improvement of 
their manufactures, especially in Prussia, 
has been so considerable, that they are 
now able to supply themselves with all but 
perhaps the finer fabrics of cotton goods, 
and these too must very soon be manufac- 
tured there and in America, if once driven 
from this country by any exclusion of the 
raw material, which they continue to en- 
joy unrestricted and at a cheaper rate ; 
and praying the House to investigate mi- 
nutely this important subject before adopt- 
ing any measure relative to it, and parti- 
cularly to guard against the adoption of 
any measure which, even in the remotest 
consequence or tendency, can aid the in- 
terests and exertions of our rivals on the 
continent, or our enemies in America, to 
supplant the cotton manufacture of Great 
Britain, or which may, in any manner, 
prejudice or lessen the demand for British 
muslins in foreign markets, on which al- 
most entirely depend the welfare and exis- 
tence of this great source of imperial 
wealth,” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Petition OF WoRrKINGTON AGRICUL- 


Breach of Privilege—Mr. Creevey. 








[252 
TURAL SOCIETY RESPECTING THE Corn 
Laws.}] A Petition of several members of 
the Workington Agricultural Society, was 
presented and read ; setting forth, 

« That, notwithstanding the great im- 
provements which have been made in 
agriculture in every part of the kingdom, 
in the last ten years, amounting in value 
of produce to upwards of 20 millions, it 
appears from the unusual high prices of 
grain inthe present year, that even in 
moderate seasons the produce is not equal 
to the consumption ; and that, from docu- 
ments on the table of the House, it is 
shewn that, in the last ten years, the po- 
pulation of Great Britain has been aug- 
mented one eighth, or somewhat more than 
1,600,000 and this during a period of un- 
exampled pressure, from war and scarcity ; 
and that, independent of the individual 
sufferings of a large portion of the com- 
munity, which cannot be viewed without 
the deepest regret, the enormous sums paid 
for grain imported from foreign countries 
has proved a serious injury to the empire; 
and therefore the petitioners feel them- 
selves justified in calling upon the House 
to take the premises into its serious consi- 
deration, and, with due deference, recom- 
mend a revision of the corn laws and a ge- 
neral inclosure act, both which measures 
they conceive would materially contribute 
to the security and encouragement of 
agriculture, and afford the fairest pre- 


sumption of obtaining a supply of grain of ' 


British growth not only adequate to our 

present necessities, but to the growing con- 

sumption likely to arise from the increas- 

ing population of the country.’ 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Breacu or Privitece—Mr. CRreevey.} 
Mr. Creevey said he thought it his duty to 
acquaint the House, that he had been 
obliged, that day, to pay a fine to the King 
of 100/. or go to prison, for a supposed 
libel contained in a speech made by him 
in that House. Deetning this a case of the 
greatest importance for the consideration 
of parliament, he had drawn up a Petition 
or Remonstrance on the subject, in which 
he had given a complete detail of the cir- 
cumstances of the case, intending to have 
presented it this night. The time required 
for extending the narrative in a fair and 
legible form, rendered this impossible to- 
night. The Petition and Remonstrance 
should be ready to be presented to-mor- 
row; and in the mean time he thought 
himself called on to give this intimation 
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to the House, thereby availing himself of 
the earliest opportunity of apprising them 
of the situation in which he had been 
placed. His Petition and Remonstrance he 
should present to-morrow, and should then 
name some other day on which to bring 
the subject under the consideration of par- 
liament. 


Mr. Patmer’s Craims.}] Colonel Palmer 
moved, “That the Resolution which, 
upon the 16th of May 1808, was reported 
from the Committee of the whole House, 
to whom it was referred to consider of the 
Report which, upon the 13th of July 1807, 
was made from the Committee on the Pe- 
tition of John Palmer, of the city of Bath, 
esq.; and to whom the Report which, 
upon the 13th of July 1797, was made 
from the Committee appointed to consider 
of the agreement made with Mr. Palmer 
for the reform and improvemert of the 
Post Office and itsrevenue, might be read :” 
—And the same was read accordingly, as 
follows: ‘ Resulved, That Mr. Palmer is 
entitled to his per centage on the net in- 
creased revenue of the Post Office be- 
yond the sum of 240,000/. to be paid him 
from the 5th of April 1793, and during 
his life, according to the provisions of the 
appointment of 1789, deducting the sum 
of 3,000/. a year received subsequent to 
the 5th of April 1793.’ He then moved, 
That the said Resolution be referred to a 
Committee. 

The Speaker asked, being a grant of 
public money, if the subject was recom- 
mended by the crown? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
had very considerable difficulty on this 
subject. He was of opinion the claim 
was unfounded, but as the House had 
formerly debated and come to decisions 
upon the question, he did not think it right 
to withhold from the hon. gentleman an 


opportunity of bringing forward his mo- 
tion. 


The motion was then put and agreed 
to; and certain accounts were ordered to 
be referred to the committee. 


_Trisa Marr Duties’? Bitu.] Mr. W. 
Fitzgerald moved the order of the day, for 
the House to go into a Committee dn the 
Irish Malt Duties’ Bill. He observed, at 
the same time, that at the suggestion of 
several Irish members, he had been in- 
duced to raise the duty 3s. only per barrel 
instead of 5s. and that he expected to 
make up the deficiency between the two 
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sums by some new regulations in the 
collection of the duty, and by new mea 
sures to prevent illicit malting and illicit 
distillation.— On the motion for the Speaker 
leaving the chair, 

Sir John Newport rose to oppose it. 
The statement just made to the House had 
not in the least altered his sentiments re- 
specting the measure, and he would take 
the liberty of stating his objections to the 
House; and if he could be as fortunate as 
he had been in 1809; when he had been 
the means of preventing a minister from 
adopting a similar measure, he should 
consider that he had done an essential ser- 
vice to Ireland. He should first premise, 
that, however revenue might be wanting 
in the present circumstances of the coun- 
try, yet, if revenue could not be procured 
but by contaminating the morals of the 
people, it should be instantly rejected 
with indignation. If he could prove, there- 
fore, that the intended duty would drive 
the people from the use of beer, to which 
they were now accustomed, to that of 
spirits, he was sure he should have the 
House with him in rejecting the measure. 
But this was not all: he would prove that 
this evil would not even be compensated 
by any increase of revenue, and that the 
augmentation of duty would reduce the 
produce of it. This had uniformly taken 
place since the year 1803 to the present 
time, whenever any augmentation of dut 
on malt had taken place in Ireland. The 
right hon. baronet went into a variety of 
details to prove his assertion, and produced 
comparative tables of the amount of the 
duty laid, and of its actual produce. From 
these he maintained, that, including the 
deficiency in the newly imposed duties, 
there was a deficit of 200,000/. a year 
on ‘the revenue from malt in Ireland. 
This was a most decisive proof of what 
he had so often stated to the House, that 
an increase of tax was attended with a loss, 
instead of an increase of revenue; and 
yet, with these facts staring the House in 
the face, they were called upon to add 
full 50 per cent. to the malt duties in Ire- 
land. The right hon. baronet then com- 
pared the rate of duties on malt in Eng- 
land and in Ireland, and maintained, that 
there was no proportion. In 1809, when 
distillation was stopped in Ireland, the 
breweries alone paid 411,000/. malt duty, 
exceeding by 50,000/. the aggregate 
amount of duty paid before by breweries 
and distilleries together. The House 
should view, with great jealousy, any at- 
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tempt to deprive the brewers of the ad- 
vantage they had thus acquired, and to 
force the people of Ireland again to the 
use of spirits. The House and the coun- 
try wished to see that people peaceable ; 
they wished to see them acquire habits of 
industry, and to see them improving in 
their morals; all those prospects would be 
destroyed by the constant use of spirits;/ 
and, under those circumstances, could even 
the tax prove productive, which it would 
not, it ought to be rejected as injurious to 
the peace, prosperity, and morals of the 
country. He trusted that those state- 
ments, which three years ago had induced 
a House of Commons to reject a similar 
tax, would induce the House to adopt a 
similar conduct in the present instance. 
The principles were the same, and unless 
the right hon, gentleman opposite could 
prove that since that period circumstances 
had so far changed that the tax would 
now prove productive, without being in- 
jurious to the manners of the people, he 
trusted that the House, the guardians of the 
public purse, and no less so of public mo- 
rals and public peace, would reject the 
measure altogether. 

Mr. Shaw, of Dublin, coincided entirely 
in opinion with the right hon. baronet, 
and adverted to the Petition from the 
brewers of Dublin, referred to a commit- 
tee of the House, when the late advance 
on the malt duty had taken place, repre- 
senting the losses they had suffered, and 
the misery of the people from the use of 
spirits. 

General Mathew could not allow the 
measure to pass without saying a few 
words. From the advices he had re- 
ceived from Waterford, Limerick, Cork, 
Clonmel, Fermoy, and several other towns 
in the south of Ireland, he was sure that 
the intended tax would ruin the brewers, 
whose trade was so flourishing, and who 
manufactured so good a beverage, that a 
great deal of it was imported into this 
country. He was sure that the represen- 
tatives of that part of Ireland would not 
vote with the right hon. gentleman on 
this occasion. No one who knew that 
country but was well acquainted with the 
happy effects which had been produced 
by the diminution in the consumption of 
spirits; riots had been gradually dimi- 
nishing, and the people were rapidly as- 
suming habits of order, cleanliness, and 
sobriety. All this would be now done 
away, for although the right hon. gentle- 
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duty, from five shillings to three, still 
porter would be too much raised in price 
by that duty to become the beverage of 
the people, and they would be supplied 
with spirits from illicit distillation: Thus 
would their morajs be ruined, as well as 
their health, and also that of the rising 
generation. The right hon. gentleman 
himself seemed to have seen the deficiency 
of his system, by proposing already to 
reduce his intended duty from five shil- 
lings to three; but upon the same princi- 
ple it was equally fair to reduce it to one, 
or rather to leave it as it was. The right 
hon, gentleman had certainly stated very 
fairly, that he was ready to abandon that 
tax for any other that could be pointed out 
to him, and he was sure that if he would 
turn the subject in bis mind, and delay the 
measure for a fortnight, it would prove 
satisfactory. 

Mr. William Fitzgerald refused the pro- 
posed delay, and was induced to offer 
himself thus early in the debate to the 
notice of the House, with the firm hope 
of being able to prove satisfactorily to the 
House, that the tax would not be injurious 
to the morals of the people—an effect he 
deprecated and abhorred as much as any 
man—and that it would not prove unpro- 
ductive. He had consented to reduce his 
intended duty, from five to three shillings, 
at the suggestion of several Irish members, 
to wh ose opinion he was glad to give way, 
and expecting to be able to make up the 
deficiency by new regulations, and by 
the prevention of illicit distilleries ; but 
little had he expected, that this modifica- 
tion of his plan, adopted only from a con- 
ciliatory disposition, could be used, as it 
had been, by the hon. general, as an argu- 
ment against the very principle of the 
measure. But it was his fate to be fre- 
quently liable to similar animadversions ; 
thus he had been accused of a wish to 
smuggle the present Bill through the 
House, by the very persons at whose sug- 
gestion he had introduced the Irish busi- 
ness earlier in the session, in order to give 
more time for discussion, and when the 
Bill had still five stages to go through, a 
number, he was sure, quite sufficient for 
the most immoderate debater. The right 


hon. baronet said, that the paramount 
duty of every government, and of the 
House, was to protect the morals of the 
people; he entirely approved of that doc- 
trine, it was self-evident, and did not in 
consequence require much comment ; but 
the next duty of a government was 10 
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provide a revenue for the exigencies of 
the state; and it was not fair to impede 
the measures proposed for that purpose 
by vague assertions, that they militated 
against the morals of the people. If the 
discussion of this Bill had come after his 
annual statement of the Irish Finances, 
the House would have been aware of the 
narrow limits to which taxation was re- 
duced in Ireland. By the articles of the 
Union, no duty could be laid in Ireland 
on any article not liable to one in Engiand, 
nor were the duties to be higher in Ireland, 
than in England. The customs were 
equally limited ; for the four-fifths of the 
imports came from England, and on those 
they were’precluded from laying a higher 
duty than ten per cent. ad valorem. It 
was the case in England—indirect taxa- 
tion was in a measure unlimited, and they 
had besides the resource of war taxes and 
direct taxation. He wished gentlemen to 
look fairly into the question; and they 
would see, that to obtain their assent he 
had only to prove, that the tax would not 
prove injurious to the morals of the peo- 
ple; for they had only the assertion of 
the right hon. baronet to say that it would 
be unproductive, and he saw no reason 
why his own assertion to the contrary 
should not have an equal weight. The 
right hon. gentleman then entered into a 
variety of details, and produced a variety 
of documents to prove that the statements 
of the right hon. baronet as to the unpro- 
ductiveness of the malt duties in Ireland 
were founded on misconceptions. He 
then refuted, with much warmth, the ac- 
cusation thrown against the Irish govern- 
ment, that, to raise a revenue, they were 
ready to sacrifice the morals of the people. 
The bare assertion of so foul and so vague 
a charge excited his utmost indignation ; 
but the fact was, that the present duty 
on malt would increase the price of porter 
only three farthings a pot; that since the 
time to which the right hon. baronet had 
alluded, the duty on spirits had been 
doubled, and that the present duty would 
equally extend to breweries and to distil- 
leries; and there could be, of course, no 
reason to apprehend that the people should 
be driven to the use of spirits. As to the 
new duty affecting the exports of porter 
from Ireland, it hardly could be the case, 
since the whole of the drawback was to 
be allowed on exportation: and he could 
not conceive that the trifling duty on the 
internal consumption could ruin the 
brewers, as had been stated by the hon. 
(VOL. XXVI. ) 
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general opposite. After a variety of other 
observations, the right hon. gentleman 
mentioned his intention of proposing to- 
morrow to the House, to name a commit- 
tee to enquire into the causes of illicit dis- 
tilleries in Ireland, and to devise the best 
means of preventing it. On this occasion, 
he would recommend the most important 
choice of the members intended to form 
the committee, as it might be found neces- 
sary to renew the law lately abrogated to 
make districts and counties answerable for 
the penalties, a step which no minister 
would take without the sanction of a 
committee of the House of Commons. 

Mr. D. Browne saw no other remedy for 
illicit distilleries, but the renewal of that 
law, which would have proved effectual, 
if continued in force. 

Mr. French, on the contrary, depre- 
cated the renewal of that law as most op- 
pressive, the county of Cavan having at 
one time 35,0001. penalties to pay. 

After a few words from Mr. Peel, the 
House divided on the question for the 
Speaker to leavethe chair. For the ques- 
tion 110; Against it 36, Majority 74.— 
The House then went into a committee on 
the Bill. 


American Loyatists.}] Mr. Lock- 
hart moved, “ That the Report which, 
upon the Ist of March last, was made from 
the Committee to whom it was referred to 
consider of the Report which, upon the 
25th of March 1512, was made from the 
Committee on the petition of the several 
persons whose names are thereto sub- 
scribed, on behalf of themselves or others, 
whose claims have been judged good by 
the commissioners appointed by the act 
of parliament passed in the 43d year of 
his Majesty’s reign, intituled, ‘An Act 
for appointing commissioners for distri- 
buting the money stipulated to be paid by 
the United States of America, under the 
convention made between his Majesty and 
the said United States, among the persons 
having claims to compensation ont of such 
money,’ and who were empowered to re- 
port their observations thereupon,. might 
be read ;”’ and the same being read; the 
hon. gentleman rose, he said, to move, 
« That the petitioners have established 
such a case as forms an equitable ground 
for parliamentary relief.’ It was well 
known, that before the war with America, 
in 1776, great debts were due from the 
Americans to this country. A provision 
ia sy. by the treaty of Paris, that the 
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American courts should be open to those 
claims of British subjects; but notwith- 
standing that treaty, those claims were 
not allowed to be entertained by the 
American courts of justice. Remon- 
strances to 'the ministers of this country 
accordingly took place, in consequence of 
which there was another treaty entered 
into with the American government, 
called the Treaty of Peace, Amity, and 
Commerce, and those claims were put into 
a.state of adjustment; but before any final 
decision was come to on them, it happened 
that a war broke out with France, and in 
consequence of some illegal captures of 
American vessels having been made, the 
consideration of the former claims had 
been interrupted, so that no adjustment 
had taken place from 1782 to 1800. He 
hoped; however, that from the claims hav- 
ing been so long disregarded, no member 
would suppose that the importance or jus- 
tice of them was lessened. On the con- 
trary, be thought it ought to add to their 
weight. The merchants here who had 
these claims had repeatedly pressed them 
on the consideration of ministers, and had 
shewn that they amounted to no less a 
sum than 2,000,000/. In consequence of 
these applications, another treaty had 
been entered into, and commissioners had 
been appointed to consider the claims, and 
to determine on their validity. Those 
commissioners had agreed to take, in lieu 
of the sum of 2,000,000/. a compensation 
very much below that sum, viz. 600,000/. 
but this was done without any application 
to, or consent given by the claimants. 
They in consequence remonstrafed, and 
told ministers they had been deeply in- 
jured. Mr. Addington, who was then the 
prime minister, advised them not to bring 
forward their claims at that time, and he 
would take care they should not suffer by 
their forbearance. This convention had 
been made just after the peace of Amiens, 
and it was supposed that ministers, from a 
fear of being drawn into fresh hostilities 
with the First Consul, if they insisted on 
the Americans instantly fulfilling the 
terms of the treaty, had induced Mr. Ad- 
dington to advise the merchants of this 
country to forego, at that time, pressing 
any farther their claims, in which they 
had incurred a loss of $40,000/. He be- 
lieved it was well known the sovereign 
had, in certain cases, a right to wave the 
consideration of the rights of particular 
subjects, where the grand and essential 
interests of the state came in competition 
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with them, and demanded a preference ; 
but it was at the same time always under- 
stood, that the subjects, so obliged to give 
way, had an undoubted claim to remu- 
neration from the public, whose interests 
they had been obliged to give way to. 
The amount of the illegal captures from 
the Americans was stated to be 1,400,000, 
and this had been so mixed up with the 
American claims from the merchants here, 
as to induce the commissioners to strike a 
balance of 600,000/. for the claims of the 
merchants ; and as this had been done to 
forward and promote the interests of the 
state, by a sacrifice of the interests of the 
merchants having individual claims on 
America, the question was, whether mi- 
nisters, by having sanctioned the act of 
the commissioners, in thus blending the 
claims of individuals with those made 
against the state, and thus striking a balance 
between them, had not given the strongest 
proof, that nothing but the highest inte- 
rests of the state, had induced them to do 
so; and having done this for the interests 
of the state, to the great injury of the 
claimants, they had an undoubted right to 
expect to be remunerated from the public 
purse. He knew it had been suggested, 
that the loss had been occasioned by war, 
and that losses by war were not compen- 
sated ; but it might be recollected, that 
this claim had been of many years’ stand- 
ing, and by being mixed up with the 
claims against government for illegal cap- 
tures, with which the merchants, who had 
those claims long before the war, had no- 
thing to do, this loss had ensued by the 
act of the government, and not by any 
consequence of the war; for those claims 
had accrued many years before the war 
commenced. In the cases of Florida and 
Georgia, and the settlers on the Musquitto 
shores, compensations had been made; 
and it was universally allowed, that where, 
from the necessities of the state, the pro- 
tection of the subject was given up, com- 
pensations ought to be, and had generally 
been made. Whatever the House might 
think proper to give, either on the ground 
of compensation or relief, the claimants 
would be ready thankfully to accept: and 
in a case of so much hardship, and where 
the loss had been sustained for so long 2 
time, he had no doubt of the justice of the 
House being interposed in favour of the 
suffering claimants. He concluded by 
moving, “ That the petitioners have es- 
tablished such a case as forms an equitable 
ground for parliamentary relief.” 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
the proposition laid down by the hon. and 
learned gentleman was this: that if go- 
vernment failed in obtaining from a fo- 
reign state, relief for its own subjects who 
were sufferers from the acts of such foreign 
state, those subjects were entitled to re- 
lief and compensation from parliament. 
The claimants complained, that they suf- 
fered losses by the convention between 
the two countries, for which they should 
have full compensation. ‘Two points to 
consider were : first, whether government 
was justified in concluding the treaty of 
1802, without obtaining the fu!l relief: 
and secondly, whether the public was now 
bound to make good all the losses: but 
the first branch had been given up. The 
treaty of 1802 put the claimants in the 
same state as they were in after the peace 
of 1784, which stipulated, that no unlaw- 
ful impediments should be put in the way 
of claimantsin either country respectively ; 
besides which, there had been since ob- 
tained for them, a specific sum as a com- 
pensation. Six hundred thousand pounds 
certainly were not all that was claimed ; 
but it did appear from Mr. Glassford’s 
letter, that the claimants would rather re- 
ceive any sum, than an indefinite claim 
on the American government under all 
the circumstances. The recognition of 
such a claim as the present might open a 
wide door to similar requests, and might 
lead to the vesting of British money in 
foreign funds, in the view of compensa- 
tion in the event of hostilities. The ob- 
taining a specific sum was deemed more 
important than the recovery of the terms 
of the treaty, which could have been but 
a hopeless remedy. When America, at 
the peace, became an independent state, 
the law of nations applied to all transac- 
tions concerning her just the same as to 
other countries. In the case of the Swe- 
dish convoy there was a difference, as the 
property became the right of the captors. 
The question of the Spanish claims rested 
also on difterent grounds. On the whole, 
he thought that acceding to these claims 
would tend to much inconvenience, which 
could not be prevented. 

Sir Thomas Baring said, that he differed 
entirely from the right hon. gentleman 
who had just sat down; and he thought 
the right hon. gentleman must have done 
great violence to his feelings, to oppose so 
just and equitable a claim.—He said he 
had come down to the House without any 
idea, on what ground this motion could be 
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opposed. He restated the facts which 
had been detailed, and observed, that when- 
ever the claimants had been questioned 
by lord Grenville as to the amount of the 
commutation they would accept, their 
minimum was always two millions. The 
claims, he remarked, were originally five 
millions, and the ground on which the pe- 
titioners now came forward, was, that the 
public ought not to obtain the advantages 
they had obtained, at the expence of indi- 
viduals. The hon. baronet read a passage 
from a letter of lord Grenville, in order to 
shew, that the construction put upon the 
article in the treaty of 1782 by the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
not correct. The sum of 600,000l. could 
only have been accepted by the British 
government in compensation for a claim 
so much larger, on national ground, and 
with a view to other political considera- 
tions. He had himself no interest in the 
determination of this question, buthe con- 
ceived that a strong claim of equity had 
been made out for the consideration of 
parliament. With respect to what had 
been said by the right hon. gentleman, as 
to the courts of law being open in both 
states, he begged to observe, that lord 
Hawkesbury, in the negociation of 1802, 
considered the compromise then entered 
into as the real settlement of the claim in 
question. 

Mr. W. Smith said, he never rose from 
the consideration of any case with a 
stronger conviction of its justice, than from 
that of the Petition of the present claim- 
ants. The case of the Swedish captors 
was, he contended, substantially the same 
as that before the House, though some 
technical difference might be stated by 
some better jus-publicist than himself. 
By the convention of 1794, the British 
claimants on America, ‘and the American 
claimants on this country were put on the 
same footing, while in pursuance of it, the 
American claimants received the amount 
of the whole of what was due to them, and 
our own claimants only 600,000/. in lieu 
of two millions. It was derogatory to the 
national honour to suppose that this was 
permitted, unless for the sake of some 
preponderant advantage to the country. 
And were, then, individuals to suffer for 
the good of the community without being 
indemnified? He admitted that in the 
case of the Spanish claimants, Mr. Pitt 
would not allow the right of the claimants, 
which was urged by them, but the remu- 
neration of these claimants, was brought 
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forward to support the capture of the four | indeed, be objected, that to acquiesce in 


Spanish frigates, one of the worst acts of 
Mr. Pitt’s administration. A disadvantage 
these claimants laboured under was, that 
their case was suffered to remain un- 
heard until it was forgotten, and then 
the claimants, having lost even the sup- 
port of hope, had to come forward, though 
in reality with a tenfold claim on public 
favour, under the most disadvantageous 
circumstances. The petitioners had not 
only suffered very considerable loss, but 
all that anxiety which proceeded from 
protracted delay, and hope long deferred. 
Nothing appeared to him to be urged 
against the motion but a dubious point of 
national law, which could not be applied to 
the consideration of an equitable claim. 

Mr. Bathurst opposed the motion, on 
the ground that the British government 
had ineffectually done all that was in its 
power to enforce the demand of the claim- 
ants, who were now left to what he ad- 
mitted to be the futile remedy of applica- 
tion to the republican courts of justice. 
He thought if the claims were acquiesced 
in, that a precedent would be formed 
which would entitle all those who might 
become sufferers by the improvidence of 
the government of the day, to come for- 
ward, and make a demand of this nature 
from any succeeding government, which 
he could not consider in any light but that 
of a great hardship. He was disposed to 
admit that the case of the present claim- 
ants was one of great severity, but still he 
must express it as his decided opinion, 
that they had no claim upon the liberality 
of parliament. This being his opinion, he 
should conclude by moving the previous 
question. 

Mr. Whitbread reprobated in very point- 
ed terms the main ground on which the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had refused his compliance with the 
motion, namely, that the sum demanded 
was large: if the claim was just, and these 
unfortunate individuals were deprived of 
their due, the more enormous the amount, 
the more flagrant was the injustice, the 
more severe the cruelty of continuing to 
deprive them of their right, He thought 
that if precedent were formed by ac- 
quiescing in the present claims, no valid 
objection could be grounded upon such a 
circumstance. If ever there was a claim 
which had a paramount right to be attend- 
ed to, it was one like the present, where 
the interest of the claimants had been sa- 
crificed to the public welfare. It might, 


it would be to open a door to speculation, 
and that by virtue of the precedent that 
would be established, a person disposed to 
speculate in the French funds might, in 
the event of their failure, come forward to 
the House of Commons with a complaint 
of his imperial majesty having broken 
faith, and sue for compensation. But this 
would not be a case which could rest upon 
such a precedent. The claimants rested 
their pretensions on the best principles of 
national honour and national justice. In 
looking at the claims advanced, and at the 
peculiar difficulties under which the claim- 
ants laboured, gentlemen seemed to forget 
that there did not exist at that period any 
funded system in America. Lord Grenville 
had said, when remonstrances were made 
against, and indemnity required for, the 
illegal captures made by the ships of this 
country, that he was ready to discuss the 
subject, when the debts due to private in- 
dividuals were paid. This doctrine he 
maintained, because he felt it to be the 
duty of government to support and enforce 
the claims of those who had acted under 
the direct sanction and guarantee of its pro- 
tection. But what was the conduct of lord 
Hawkesbury? He accepted 600,000). 
without the consent of the claimants, be- 
cause they could not, in justice and equity, 
give up the sum to which their right was 
uncontested, and which amounted to 
1,400,000/. The agreement between the 
two governments was strictly {reciprocal, 
and if that of America had broken faith, it 
formed no reason why individuals should 
suffer. He could not admit that there were 
two points to be considered, as had been 
observed, first the magnitude of the sum; 
and secondly, the equitable nature of the 
claim. That mode of treating the subject 
was one which, he trusted, would never be 
sanctioned by an English legislature. The 
first consideration was the equity of the 
case ; and if that were clearly established, 
it mattered not what might be the magni- 
tude of the sum. If the House of Com- 
mons proceeded otherwise, he should not 
hesitate to say, that it would at once be- 
come bankrupt in resources and bankrupt 
in honour. 5 
Mr. Wilberforce supported the motion in 
an argumentative speech. Whether he 
considered the claims as those of indivi- 
duals, or as connected with the state, they 
were equally entitled to relief. Accord- 
ing to Vattel, sovereigns might dispose 0 
the property of the subject, but then It 
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became the duty of the government to pro- 
vide indemnity, and to give satisfactory 
compensation. In the agreement made by 
lord Hawkesbury, to take the 600,0001. 
without the consent of the claimants, 
whilst they demanded 1,400,000/. he could 
discover nothing like indemnity or com- 
pensation: he combated the arguments of 
his right hon. friend, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who, in his opinion, had 
been imposed upon, for he wassure he 
would ever be foremost to concede what 
was actually due, provided it was consis- 
tent with his duty to the country. The 
present was a question of right and not of 
policy, and if the sum of money demand- 
ed was large for the country to pay, it was 
large fur the individuals to be deprived of. 
He referred to the article of the treaty, 
and contended that the British govern- 
ment had not done al! that became a great 
and generous nation. The claim was 
equitable, and although the petitioners 
might require much more, their patience 
had been exhausted, their fortunes had 
been ruined, and they now were willing 
to take any thing that would be offered. 
He ridiculed the futile remedy of apply- 
ing to the American courts when docu- 
ments were lost, witnesses dead, and hosti- 
lities pending. He depreca‘ed a refusal 
of the claims; those who made them came 
forward relying, perhaps, more on the li- 
berality than the justice of parliament, with 
spirits worn down and exhausted, suffering 
under that “ hope deferred which maketh 
the heart sick ;”’ and he trusted they were 
not doomed to experience ultimate disap- 
pointment. 

Lord Castlereagh was quite disposed to 
admit, that if the justice of the claims 
were once established, the magnitude of 
the sum claimed could form no objection 
to its beiug granted; but he could not 
recognise the justice of it, nor could he 
admit that liberality was a virtue which 
parliament could exercise in granting 
without, at the same time, becoming 
guilty of very great injustice to the public. 
If, moreover, they did exercise such 
liberality, it would have a tendency to 
preclude the government from hereafter 
entering into any contract with a foreign 
state, on behalf of persons of this realm 
trading to it; and thus a few individuals 
would be now served at the expence of a 
future injury to a considerable class in 
society. It had been asserted, that there 
was manifest injustice in the debts on one 
side being paid, while on the other so 
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heavy a loss was suffered to be incurred. 
On this he had to remark, that the state 
had become debtor in this case, inasmuch 
as the government had authorised the cap- 
ture of American vessels, and they were 
accordingly bound to make compensation ; 
but the claims now brought forward were 
founded on transactions between indivi- 
duals, transactions with which the govern- 
ment had no necessary concern, and with 
respect to which they could not with pro- 
priety have made any further stipulation, 
however anxious they might be to do so, 
with the American government on be- 
half of the persons concerned, than that 
the courts of law in the United States 
should be open to them. If it were to be 
laid down as a rule that a government 
should never go to war without incurring 
such a responsibility as they must incur if 
the present claims were just, that would 
be little short of an effectual prohibition to 
go to war at all. In the present instance, 
he would repeat, the one agreement was 
between state and state, the other between 
individual and individual; it was true the 
American government had guarantied the 
present claimants at the instance of this 
government, and it reflected much dis- 
grace on them that they had not fulfilled 
what they had thus undertaken, but no 
stigma could attach to the government 
here, who had done all they were bound 
to do in interfering as they had done. 
There was no ground for assuming that 
when by their voluntary exertions they 
had procured 600,000/. the balance which 
remained should be necessarily charged on 
the country ; he conceived, therefore, 
that his hon. friend had gone too far in 
requiring from the liberality of the House 
an acquiescence in the claims now pre- 
ferred. As to the justice of the case, if 
that were acknowledged itwould, as he 
had already observed, tie up the hands of 
government from any beneficial interfe- 
rence with a foreign state on hehalf of the 
mercantile classes of the community. 

Mr. Findlay spoke in favour of the mo- 
tion. He felt for the situation of the 
claimants, a very great number of whom 
he represented ; but he felt more for the 
justice and honour of parliament. Upon 
an attentive consideration of their case he 
could conceive none that had more equita- 
ble foundations. 

Mr. Marryat observed, that in ques- 
tions of this nature, respecting claims of 
individuals, the members of that House 
were always exposed to a considerable 
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deal of private solicitation. After bestow- 
ing a good deal of attention to this subject, 
he must say, that it appeared to him that 
the claim was not well founded, He would 
ask, what was the real value of those debts 
acknowledged due in 1782, but of which 
not a farthing had been received in 1794. 
Yet it was on account of those bad debts 
that 600,000/, had been obtained in 1794, 
but that was now sought to be made a 
foundation for a much larger claim upon 
this country. He thought that many 
other merchants who had suffered by the 
ill faith of foreign governments, had an 
equal right to claim compensation from 
the government of this country. 

Mr. Lockhart replied, that if the debts 
had become desperate in 1794, America 
on that account owed a reparation to this 
country, which if government did not 
think proper to insist upon, individuals 
ought not to suffer upon that account, 

The House then divided. For the mo- 
tion, 87: Against it, 100: Majority 13. 


Leatuer Tax.] Mr. Benson moved the 
second reading of the Bill for repealing 
the Tax on Leather, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed 
the motion. He contended that the re- 
peal could not produce any public benefit, 
but would only be advantageous to a few 
individuals. A much greater alleviation 
would be produced by the repeal of other 
taxes, such as the tax on houses and win- 
dows, or that on coals, which operated 
with a grievous inequality in the metro- 
polis. He had every hope of the most 
beneficial results from the plan of finance 
which he had the honour of submitting to 
the House, but at present the country was 
far from being able to spare any of the 
existing revenue, which in the last year 
fell shoré of sixty millions, whereas in the 
preceding one it had amounted to 
61,300,0001. This, however, was not a 
subject for alarm, as it might have pro- 
ceeded from temporary causes; but it 
showed the necessity of resisting private 
solicitations for the repeal of a tax which 
was as little burdensome as any that could 
be substituted for it. Previous to the 
death of Mr. Perceval, that excellent per- 
son had it in contemplation to lay a tax 
on private breweries; and though all 
who heard him were well acquainted with 
the amiable and benevolent character of 
Mr. Perceval, and his unwillingness to in- 
crease any pressure on the poor, yet he 
had thought of imposing this tax on pri- 
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vate breweries in the nature of a licence, 
at 5s. a head of each person in a family, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
he thought the tax would have borne 
too hard upon the poor, and conceived 
the present would be of milder operation, 
The evidence, as far as he had examined it, 
appeared to him to establish ground for 
varying the mode of collecting the duty 
rather than repealing the tax. It did not 
appear that the tanners had suffered, and 
the distress of the shoemakers arose from 
the general state of trade and not from the 
pressure of the tax. He hoped, however, 
that the revival of our intercourse with the 
continent would effect what the motion of 
the hon. gentleman was not likely to do, 
The want of South American hides did not 
arise from the tax, but from the troubles 
in the river Plate. The deficiency stated 
to exist in the amount of the tax was al- 
ways the case with a new tax, and he, 
therefore, only asked for one year’s trial 
of it, seeing that artificial combination 
and other causes now tended to decrease 
the amount. 

Lord Althorpe recapitulated some parts 
of the evidence as substantiating the facts 
which had been advanced in opposition to 
the tax, and charged ministers with having 
carried it ata late period of the last session, 
by a majority of eight, when most of the 
members had left town. The tanners now 
appealed from that decision of a part of 
the House to the judgment of the whole 
House, and as far as the matter had gone 
that judgment was ‘n their favour. Were 
ministers to proceed as they had done with 
respect to this tax in other instances, it 
would be virtually to take the right of taxa- 
tion out of the hands of the House of Com- 
mons altogether. 

Mr. G. Phillips supported the motion. 
The present tax he considered highly ob- 
jectionable ; it was at variance with the 
true principle of taxation, as the sum 
which it produced to the Treasury bore no 
proportion to that which it took out of the 
pockets of the people, on the lowest orders 
of whom it fell with the greatest severity. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he was convinced, 
if his right hon. friend (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) conceived, that, by a re- 
peal of the tax, he would be substantially 
acting as the poor man’s friend, he would 
most gladly perform so agreeable a patt 
ef his duty: but, on the other hand, he 
thought the House ought to consider, whe- 
ther the country could spare such a por- 
tion of its revenue; for if this principle 
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969] 
of tenderness were admitted here, it might 
with equal propriety be extended to other 
taxes, of a far more oppressive nature. In 
considering the operation of the tax, it 
was not fair to look only to the shoes of 
the poor man. Perhaps, on an individual 
pair of shoes, the duty might be higher 
than on a single pair worn by a rich man; 
but then they ought to consider that the 
wealthy person consumed a much greater 
quantity, and consequently paid toa larger 
amount. And, when they recollected the 
quantity of leather used in carriages, sad- 
lery, and a variety of other articles, which 
wealth alone made use of, it became a 
very nice question, whether the tax did 
not fall as equally onthe rich man, as any 
other which could be devised. The argu- 
ment of his right hon. friend, that no duty 
had been imposed on leather since the 
reign of queen Anne, was worthy of par- 
ticular attention. For, in selecting an ar- 
ticle for a new tax, he thought it was a 
fair criterion of its propriety, when it ap- 
peared, that, for more than 100 years, it 
had not been meddled with. The great 


plea of those who opposed the tax was, 
that they wished to relieve the poor man; 
but the duty had now lasted sufficiently 
long, if not to produce the full benefit to 


the revenue, yet long enough to permit 
the manufacturer to impose the additional 
charge on the consumer. And, therefore, 
in this period, when increased exertion 
was necessary, and when the difficulty of 
finding new taxes was greatly augmented, 
if they repealed the leather tax, they 
would be obliged to lay another equally 
oppressive, without affording any relief to 
the lower classes of society. Under these 
circumstances, he should not be doing his 
duty to the House and to the public, if he 
did not strongly represent the necessity 
of continuing this tax. 

Lord Milton expressed in strong terms, 
his disapprobation of the pertinacity ma- 
nifested by ministers on this occasion. He 
considered it no longer a question between 
the people and parliament, but between 
the House of Commons and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The House having ex- 
pressed an opinion that the tax should be 
repealed, it was the duty of ministers to 


Copy of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill. 
. give way to their voice. Tax Bills ought 
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to be carried through the House, not by 
three, or four, or five voices, but by cen- 
siderable majorities ; if they were not, the 
people would never bear their burthen 
with cheerfulness. He hoped the House, 
on the present occasion, would compel 
ministers to return to that practice which 
had always hitherto prevailed. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that for the thirty 
years which he had been in that House, 
he never recollected a single tax, carried 
originally by so small a majority, and the 
repeal afterwards called for by se large a 
proportion of the House, which was ulti- 
mately persisted in by ministers. 

Mr. A. Baring said, it was evident the 
country must, in some way or other, bear 
taxation, it mattered not whether it fell 
on the shoes or stockings. He had read 
attentively all the documents connected 
with this subject, and he agreed with the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that the tax was as little liable to 
objection as any other that could be pro- 
posed. No great bodies of the people had 
petitioned against the measure; all the 
remonstrances came from the tanners, cur- 
riers, &c. who laboured under an entire 
mistake as to the injury they were likely 
to receive from the tax. He had con- 
versed with persons connected with those 
trades, who had stated their opinion, that 
the tax would not operate against them. 
And it was plain that it would not, as it 
did not encourage any foreign nation to 
rival us in the manufacture abroad, nor did 
it tend to decrease the consumption at 
home; for he did not suppose it would 
be argued, that the tax would compel 
people to go without shoes. 

The House then divided, when there 
appeared—Ayes, 120; Noes, 125; Ma- 
jority against the second reading, 5. 

Ordered, That the Bill to repeal the 
Leather Tax be read a second time this 
day six months. 


Copy or THE Roman Catuouic Reiser 
Bit, AS AMENDED BY THE CoMMITTEE. } 
The Roman Catholic Relief Bill, as amend- 
ed by the Committee, was ordered to be 
printed, and is as follows : 
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A BILL 
[AS AMENDED BY THE CoMMITTEE| 










To provide for the removal of the Civil and Military Dis- 
qualifications, under which His Majesty’s Roman Ca- 
tholic Subjects now labour. 
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N. B. The Clauses (No. 1 to No. 20 inclusive) were added by 


the Committee. 















vias CAvereas the Protestant Succession to the Crown is, by 

the Act for the further limitation of the Crown, and the better se- 
curing the liberties of the People, established permanently and 
inviolably : 












And whereas the Protestant Episcopal Church of England and 
Treland, and the Doctrine, Discipline and Government thereof, and 
likewise the Protestant Presbyterian Church of Scotland, and the 
Doctrine, Discipline and Government thereof, are established per- 
manently and inviolably ; 







And whereas it would tend to promote the interest of the same, 
and strengthen our free Constitution, of which they are an essen- 
tial part, if the Civil and Military Disqualifications, under which 
his Majesty’s Roman Catholic Subjects now labour, were re- Ff 
moved : § 












_And whereas, after due consideration of the Petitions of the said 
Roman Catholics, it appears highly advisable to communicate to 
them the blessings of our free form of Government; and, witha 
view to put an end to all religious jealousies between his Majesty’s 
Subjects, and to bury in oblivion all animosities between Great 
Britain and Ireland, so that the inhabitants of the respective coun- 
tries may be bound together, in all times to come, by the same 
privileges, and the same interest, in defence of their common Li- 
berties and Government, against all the enemies of the British 
Empire. 














May it please Your Masgsty, 


That it may be Enacted ; Any be it Cnactey, by The KING’s Most 
Excellent Masesty, by and with the Advice and Consent of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Persons professing the Roman Parliament assembled, and by the Authority of the same, THAT, 
vote in either House of Farliy from and after the passing of this Act, it shall and may be lawful 
duly qualiged, upon taking the for persons professing the Roman Catholic Religion, to sit and vote 
in either House of Parliament, being in all other respects duly 
qualified so to sit and vote, upon making, taking and subscribing, 
the following Declaration and Oath, instead of the Oaths of Alle- 
giance, Abjuration and Supremacy, and instead of making and 
subscribing the Declaration against Transubstantiation, and against 
the Invocation of Saints, and instead of swearing and subscribing 


the Formula now by Law required ; 













OAT, “I A. B. do hereby declare, That I do profess the Roman 
* Catholic Religion ; and I do sincerely promise and sweat 
5 
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«that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to his 
« Majesty King George the Third, and Him will defend, to 
“the utmost of my power, against all conspiracies and at- 
“ tempts whatever, that shall be made against His person 
« crown or dignity ; and I will do my utmost endeavour to 
« disclose and make known to His Majesty His Heirs and 
«« Successors, all treasons and traitorous conspiracies, which 
“may be formed against Him or them; and I do faithfully 
“* promise to maintain support and defend, to the utmost of 
“‘ my power, the Succession of the Crown, which Succession, 
« by an Act intituled, « An Act for the further limitation of 
“ the Crown, and the better securing the rights and liberties 
“ of the Subject, is and stands limited to the Princess Sophia, 
«* Electress and Duchess Dowager of Hanover, and the heirs of 
“her body, being Protestants ;’ hereby utterly renouncing 
«and abjuring any obedience or allegiance unto any other 
“ person, claiming or pretending a right to the Crown of 
«this Realm: I do declare, that I do not believe that the 
«« Pope of Rome, or any other foreign prince, prelate, state 
“or potentate, hath or ought to have any temporal or civil 
« jurisdiction, power, superiority or pre-eminence, directly 
“or indirectly, within this Realm; I do further declare, 
“ that it is not an article of my faith, and that I do renounce, 
‘reject and abjure the opinion, that princes excommuni- 
“ cated by the Pope or Council, or by the Pope and Coun- 
“cil, or by any authority of the See of Rome, or by any 
“ authority whatsoever, may be deposed or murdered by 
“ their subjects, or any person whatsoever: [ do swear, that 
« T will defend to the utmost of my power, the settlement 
“and arrangement of property within this Realm, as 
“established by the Laws: I do swear, that I do abjure, 
“condemn and detest, as unchristian and impious, the 
“ principle, that it is lawful to destroy or anyways injure 
“any person whatsoever, for or under the pretence of such 
“ person being an Heretic: Ido declare solemnly before 
* God, that I believe that no act, in itself, unjust or immoral, 
** can ever be justified or excused by or under the pretence 
“or colour, that it was done, either for the good of the 
“Church, or in obedience to any Ecclesiastical power 
“ whatsoever: I also declare, that it is not an article of the 
“ Roman Catholic Faith, neither am I thereby required to 
* believe or profess, that the Pope is infallible; or that lam 
“bound to obey any order, in its own nature immoral, 
“ though the Pope or any Ecclesiastical power should issue 
“or direct such order; but, on the contrary, I hold that it 
‘“‘ would be sinful in me, to pay any respect or obedience 
“ thereto: I further declare, that I do not believe, that any 
* sin whatsoever committed by me, can be forgiven, at the 
“‘ mere will of any Pope or of any Priest, or any person or 
** persons whatsoever ; but that sincere sorrow for past sins, 
“a firm and sincere resolution to avoid future guilt, and to 
** atone to God, are previous and indispensable requisites to 
“establish a well founded expectation of forgiveness ; and 
“that any person who receives absolution without these 
“ previous requisites, so far from obtaining thereby any re- 
** mission of his sins, incurs the additional guilt of violating 
“ asacrament: I do reject and detest, as an unchristian and 
“impious principle, that faith is not to be kept with 
“ heretics or infidels: Ido hereby disclaim, disayow and 
“solemnly abjure any intention to subvert the present 
(VOL. XXVI.) 
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« Church Establishment, for the purpose of substituting a 
« Roman Catholic Establishment in its stead: I do solemn- 
«ly swear, that I will not use any privilege, power, or 
« influence, which I do now or may hereafter possess, to 
“ overthrow or disturb the present Church Establishments 
« of the United Kingdom ; and that I never will, by any 
“ conspiracy, contrivance, or device whatsoever, abet others 
«jn any attempt to overthrow or disturb the same; and 
«that I will make known to His Majesty His Heirs and 
«« Successors, all attempts, plots, or conspiracies, whether at 
«« home or abroad, which shall come to my knowledge, for 
“ effecting either of these purposes: I do solemnly, in the 
“ presence of God, profess, testify and declare, that I do 
« swear this Oath and make this Declaration, and every 
«* part thereof, in the plain and ordinary sense of the words, 
«without any evasion, equivocation or mental reservation 
« whatever; and without any dispensation already granted 
«« by the Pope, or any authority of the See of Rome, or any 
** person whatever ; and without thinking that I am or can 
“« be acquitted before God or man, or absolved of this De- 
‘¢ claration, or any part thereof, although the Pope, or any 
« other person or authority whatsoever, shall dispense with 
‘or annul the same, or declare that it was null and void 
“ from the beginning. So help me GOD.” 
roman Catholics taking icc. and be it further Enacted, That it shall and may be lawful for 
tions of Membersof Farlia. | persons professing the Roman Catholic Religion, to vote at Elec- 
of Allegiance, Abjuration, or tions of Members to serve in Parliament, and at Elections of re- 
ee presentative Peers of Scotland, and to be enrolled as Freeholders 
in any shires or stewartry of Scotland, and thereafter to vote in all 
proceedings of the Courts of Freeholders, and to be chosen Praeses 
or Clerk of such Courts, and to be chosen Commissioner or Dele- 
gate for choosing Burgesses to serve in Parliament for any dis- 
trict of Boroughs in Scotland, being in all other respects duly 
qualified so to do, upon making taking and subscribing, either in 
manner by this Act directed, or at the time and place of tendering 
their votes, before the Returning Officer or Officers presiding at 
such Elections (who is and are hereby authorized and required to 
receive and administer the same) instead of the Oaths of Allegi- 
ance Abjuration and Supremacy, and instead of such other oath or 
oaths, declarations or formulas, as are now by Law required to be 
taken, for the purpose aforesaid, by any of His Majesty’s subjects 
professing the Roman Catholic Religion, the aforesaid Declara- 
tion and Oath ; and also, upon taking such other oath or oaths as 
may now be lawfully tendered, to any person or persons offering 
to vote at such Elections: Provided always, That nothing herein 
contained shall disable any Person professing the Roman Catholic 
Religion, and now entitled to vote at such Elections in that part 
of the United Kingdom called Ireland, from voting accordingly. 


And to hold civil and Military And be it further Enacted, That it shall be lawful for persons 
Ses ict enpresee with- professing the Roman Catholic Religion, to hold exercise and 


out taking the Oaths against | enjoy all Civil and Military offices or places of trust or profit, 


Transubstantiation and against 


the Invocation of Saints, or the under His Majesty His Heirs or Successors; except as hereinafter 

ormula, or other Oath or * ‘. on.¢ : 

Gathe now by law required. excepted ; upon making taking and subscribing the aforesaid De- 
claration and Oath, instead of the Oaths and Declaration against 
Transubstantiation, aid against the Invocation of Saints, and in- 
stead of the Formula now by Law required; and instead of such 
other Oath or Oaths as are now by Law required to be taken for 


the purpose aforesaid, by any of His Majesty’s Subjects profess 
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ing the Roman Catholic Religion; and upon taking also such 
other oath or oaths as are now by Law required to be taken, by 
any person or persons, on his or their admission into any such 

: iv . i Reman Catho’i t to hald 
office or place of trust or profit respectively : Provided always, Reman cathlct not to had 
That nothing. herein contained shall extend or be construed to ex- Lord Keeper or Lord Commis 


° ° sioner of the Great Seal, or 
tend, to enable any person, being a Roman Catholic, to hold and en Lord rieutenant or Lord De- 
ie ~ . t Chief Gov 
joy the office of Lord High Chancellor, Lord Keeper or Lord Com | 21 Se ‘gucaalaaaaaiie 
missioner of the Great Seal of Great Britain, or of Lord Lieutenant, 


or Lord Deputy, or other Chief Governor or Governors of Ireland. 


And be it further Enacted, That it shall and may be lawful for ji'Gisporatous, ant omices 

. d Pi f st th 'D, 
any person, professing the Roman Catholic Religion, to be a ini Pices of wus there, on 
member of any Lay Body Corporate, and to hold any civil office or the Act; insteat of sne Oaths 


place of trust or profit therein, upon making taking and subscrib- Supremacy, sod the Declorse 
ing the Declaration and Oath aforesaid, instead of the Oaths of andthe invocation of saints. 
Allegiance, Abjuration or Supremacy, and instead of the Declara- Miuineas nt" 2" OY AY 

tion against Transubstantiation and the Invocation of Saints, and 

instead of the Formula now by law required; and upon taking 

also, such other oath or oaths as may now by law be required to 

be taken, by any person or persons becoming a member or mem- 

bers of such Lay Body Corporate, or being admitted to hold any 

office or place of trust or profit within the same, and to do any 

Corporate act, and vote in any Corporate election, or other pro- 

ceeding: Provided always, That nothing in this Act contained Zoo, 'hat nothinggo the 


shall extend or be construed to extend, to dispense with, repeal or Uaiformity : or to enable Ro- 
man Catholics to hold any 


alter any of the Laws now in force, for establishing the uniformity Office or Place of the United 

of Public Prayers or Administration of Sacraments, in the United orthe church of scotland.” 

Episcopal Church of England and Ireland, or to enable any pesson 

or persons, otherwise than as they are now by Law enabled, to 

hold enjoy or exercise any office, benefice, place or dignity, of in 

or belonging to the said United Church of England and Ireland, or 

the Church of Scotland; or any place or office whatever, of or or any Place in any Ecclesias 

belonging to any of the Ecclesiastical Courts of Judicature of "ut of Jsticateres 

this Kealm; or of any Court of Appeal from, or review of the 

sentences of such Court or Courts; or of or belonging to any Cae or in any cathedral or Colte- 

thedral, or to any Collegiate or Ecclesiastical establishment or fon; * "e® 

foundation within the same ; or any office or place of or belong- o: sn» ofice or Place in any 

ing to any of the Universities of this Realm; or any office or ’ 

place of Provost, Master, Head or Fellow, Tutor, Scholar, Student 

or Exhibitioner, or by whatever other name the same may be 

called, of or in any of the said Universities, upon the establish- 

ment or foundation of the same; or of or belonging to the Col- or any college or school of 

le F Eton, Westminster, or Winchester ; or any College or School dstiooy 
ges of Eton, Westminster, inchester ; or any College : 

of Royal or Ecclesiastical foundation within this Realm: Provided or to exercise any Right of 

also, That nothing herein contained shall extend or be construed “> 

to extend, to enable any person, professing the Roman Catholic 

Religion, to exercise any right of Presentation to any Ecclesiastical 

Benefice whatsvever ; and that in every case, in which a right of 

Presentation is or shall be vested in a person professing the Roman 

Catholic Religion, the same shall be and continue to be exercised 

in the same manner, and in no other, than is now by Law re- 

quired; save and except where such right of Presentation shall And that when any Right of 

belong to any office in the gift or appointment of His Majesty office hela by a Roman ca- 

His Heirs and Successors; in which case, if such office shall be for exah Righted Promesation 

held by a person professing the Roman Catholic Religion, it shall {9 2% Member of the Privy 

and may be lawful for His Majesty His Heirs and Successors to 

appoint, by commission under the Great Seal, such member or 

members of the Privy Council, being a Protestant or Protestants, 

as He or they shall think fit, to be a Commissioner or Commis- 


sioners, for exercising such right of Presentation, whilst such 
1 
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office shall be held by a person professing the Roman Catholic 
Religion, 


Roman Catholics not to advise. ~=—- Provided also, and be it further Enacted, That it shall not be 


the Crown in the Appointment : ° ae 
Clesiancal Offeey ofthe" Lawful for any person, professing the Roman Catholic Religion, 
United Church of England and directly or indirectly, to advise the Crown in the appointment or 
Ireland, or the Church of - 4 ° ° 
Scotland, disposal of any office or preferment, Lay or Ecclesiastical, in the 
United Protestant Episcopal Church of England and Ireland, or of 
the Church of Scotland; and that, if any such person shall pre- 
sume to advise His Majesty His Heirs or Successors, touching or 
concerning any such appointment or disposal, he shall, being 
thereof convicted by due course of Law, be deemed guilty ofa 
High Misdemeanor, and disabled from holding any office, Civil or 


Military, under the Crown. 


Sao ronan calc «CC AN be it further Enacted, That every person, now exercising 
Religion. or who shall hereafter exercise any of the Spiritual duties or fune- 


tions, usually exercised by persons in Holy Orders, professing the 
Roman Catholic Religion, shall, within Six calendar Months from 
the passing of this Act, or within One calendar Month after en- 
tering into Holy Orders, and before he shall exercise any of the 
Spiritual duties or functions aforesaid, take make and subscribe 
the Oath and Declaration in this Act contained, and also the Oath 
following : 


«14. B. do Swear, That I will never concur in, or consent 
“‘to the appointment or consecration of any Roman Ca- 
“‘ tholic Bishop or Dean, or Vicar Apostolic, in the United 
* Kingdom, but such as I shall conscientiously deem to be 
“ of unimpeachable loyalty and peaceable conduct: and I 
«do swear, that I have not, and will not have any corre- 
“ spondence or communication with the Pope or See of 
« Rome, or with any court or tribunal established or to be 
** established by the Pope or See of Rome, or by the au- 
“thority of the same, or with any person or persons au- 
“thorized or pretending to be authorized by the Pope or 
* See of Rome, tending directly or indirectly to over- 
*¢ throw or disturb the Protestant Government, or the Pro- 
« testant Church of Great Britain and Ireland, or the Church 
“of Scotland, as by Law established; and that I will not 
“correspond or communicate with the Pope or See of 
« Rome, or with any tribunal established or to be esta- 
“‘ blished by the Pope or See of Rome, or by the authority 
“ of the same, or with any. person or persons authorized 
“or pretending to be authorized by the Pope or See of 
«* Rome, or with any other Foreign ecclesiastical authority, 
“onany matter or thing not purely Spiritual or Eccle- 
“ siastical.”’ 


And be it Enacted, That every person who shall presume to 
exercise such duties or functions, without taking and making such 
Oaths and Declarations, in manner herein prescribed and directed, 
being thereof convicted by due course of Law, shall be deemed 
guilty of a Misdemeanor. 





Oath last prescribed may be And be it further Enacted, That the said Oath and Declaration 
taken in His Majesty’s Courts . . . . 
of Chancery, King’s Bench, by this Act appointed to be taken and made, instead of any other 


Common Pleas or Exchequer, 


at Westminster or bubiin,in’ Oath or oaths, declaration or declarations, now by Law required 
Exchequer, kc in scotland; to be made or taken by persons professing the Roman Catholi¢ 


Siosions’ Court of auartse Religion, shall and may be made and taken in any of His Majes. 
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jesty’s Courts of Chancery, King’s Bench, Common Pleas or 
Exchequer, at Westminster or Dublin; or in any of His Majesty 8 
Courts of Session, Justiciary or Exchequer, or in any Sheriff or 
Stewart Court in Scotland, and by Magistrates and Counsellors of 
the Royal Boroughs in that part of the United Kingdom before 
the Counsel of their respective Boroughs; or in any Courts of 
General Quarter Sessions in Great Britain or Ireland ; and shail be 
subscribed by the person taking and making the same, with his 
name at length, if such person can write, or with his mark, the 
name being written by the officer, where such person cannot write 5 
such person or such officer, as the case may be, adding the title, 
addition and place of abode of such person ; and shall remain of 
record in such Court; and the proper officer of such Court re- 
spectively, with whom the custody of such record shall remain, 
shall make subscribe and deliver a certificate of such Oath and 
Declaration having been duly made taken and subscribed, to the 
person, who shall have so made taken and subscribed the same, 
if the same shall be demanded, immediately ; for which certificate, 
there shall be paid no greater fee or reward than One Shilling ; 
and such certificate, upon proof of the certifier’s hand, and that he 
acted as such othcer as atoresaid, shall be sufficient evidence of 
such person’s having duly made taken and subscribed such Decla- 
ration and Oaths. 


And be it further Enacted, That from and after the passing of No Roman Catholic, not bora 
this Act, no person born out of the United Kingdom of Great he capable of exercising Epis 
Britain and Ivetund, or the Dominions thereunto belonging, except Penalty of being sent out of 

pe e the Kingdom ; 

such as are born of British or Irish parents, shall be capable of 
exercising any Episcopal duties or functions, or the duties and 
functions of a Dean, withinthe United Kingdom, or any part there- 
of; and if any such person shall presume to exercise such duties 
or functions, within the United Kingdom, or any part thereof, he, 
being thereof convicted by due course of Law, shall be deemed 
guilty of a Misdemeanor, and shall be liable to be sent out of the 
Kingdom ; and for that purpose it shall be lawful for any one of 
His Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, or the Lord Lieutenant 
or Chief Governor or Chief Governors of Ireland, or his or their 
chief Secretary, by warrant under his hand and seal, directed to 
such person or persons as he shall think fit, to order such person, 
so having been convicted as aforesaid, to be conducted and con- 
veyed out of the Kingdom. 


And be it further Enacted, That from and after the passing of or untess resident within the 
this Act, no person in Holy Orders, professing the Roman Catholic five years gest preceding ‘i 
Religion, shall be capable of exercising any Episcopal duty or “to 
function, or the duties and functions of a Dean, within the 
United Kingdom, unless he shall have been resident within the 
same for Five years next preceding his first exercising such Epis- 

Copal duty or function; and that, if any person shall presume to 

exercise the same, not having been so resident, he being thereof 

convicted by due course of law, shall be deemed guilty of a Mis- 

demeanor, and shall be liable to be sent out of the Kingdom in 

manner aforesaid: Provided always, that nothing herein contained But.the last Provision not to | 
shall extend or be construed to extend to such persons as aforesaid, pds da ee 
Who shall, before the passing of this Act, have been in the exercise 

of such Episcopal duty or function. 


AND Whereas it is fit and expedient that such further Pre- Nae at aad 


a , - Further Precautions to be 
Cautions should be taken, in respect to persons in Holy Orders per be Boge an Rg 


professing the Roman Catholic Religion, who may at any time &« the Loyalty and peaceable 
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“conduct of Roman catholic hereafter be elected, nominated or appointed to the exercise or 
Functions or the Functions of discharge of Episcopal duties or functions, or of the duties or func- 
tions of a Dean, within the United Kingdom, as that no such person 
shall at any time hereafter assume the exercise or discharge of 
such Episcopal duties or functions, or of the duties or functions of 
a Dean, within the United Kingdom, or any part thereof, whose 
loyalty and peaceable conduct shall not have been previously 
ascertained to the satisfaction of His Majesty His Heirs and Suc- 
is Majesty, Kc. fo be fu'¥ —_cessors: AND whereas it is reasonable and necessary that His Ma- 
extent of ang tntcrowiare. Jesty His Heirs and Successors should be fully informed of the ex. 
waian Bowers a creer so aunt tant and nature of any Intercourse which may take place between 
the subjects of this Realm and any foreign Power, in order to 
prevent any evils or dangers to the State, which might arise 
Former Laws, against inter therefrom : AND whereas the Laws made in former times against 
guishingly severe. Intercourse between the Subjects of this Realm and the See of 
Rome are of extreme and undistinguishing rigour and severity ; 
ec aanentt, BE it therefore Enacted, That it shajl and may be lawful for His 
0 Majesty His Heirs and Successors, by Two several Commissions, to 
Roman Catholic Ecclesiastics be issued under the Great Seal of Great Britain, and under. the 
fions; of tay Roman canotic Great Seal of Ireland respectively, to nominate and appoint in Great 


; ) ers (Com- . . . . 
fnonest) be qualified) and Britain such person or persons in Holy Orders, professing the 


moners tu be qualified ;) and 
Sere uncee’ prixeipat Roman Catholic Religion, and exercising Episcopal duties or 


one of His Majesty’s Principal , eee ao 

Hecretaries of siatetobe one: Functions within Great Britain, and such Lay Peers, professing the 
Roman Catholic Religion, and such Lay Commoners professing the 
Roman Catholic Religion (such Commoners being respectively 
possessed of freehold estates in land in Great Britain of not less than 
one thousand pounds a year, or of twenty thousand pounds in 
personal property) and such Members of his Majesty’s most 
honourable Privy Council in Great Britain (whereof one of His 
Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State for the time being shall 
be one) as His Majesty His Heirs and Successors shall from time to 

of roman Saholictectesiastics time think fit; and to nominate and appoint_in Ireland such persons 

exercising Epis opal Func- in Holy Orders, professing the Roman Catholic Religion, and 

ions ; of Lay Roman Catholic aoe . ° ° ° 

Peers or Commoners(com- — exercising Episcopal duties or functions in Ireland, and such Lay 

moners to be qualified ;) and ° . er 

of Privy Counsellors of Ireland, Peers, professing the Roman Catholic Religion, and such Lay Com- 

of which the Secretary to the . : = 

Lord Lieutenant to be one. Moners, professing the Roman Catholic Religion (such Commoners 
being respectively possessed of freehold estates in land, in Ireland, 
of not less than one thousand pounds a year, or of twenty thousand 
pounds in personal property) and such Members of His Majesty’s 
most honourable Privy Council in Ireland (whereof the Chief 
Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant or Lord Deputy, or other Chief 
Governor or Governors of Ireland for the time being, shall be one) 
as His Majesty His Heirs and Successors, or the Lord Lieutenant, 
Lord Deputy, or other Chief Governor or Governors of Ireland, 
shall from time to time think fit, to be Commissioners under this 
Act, in Great Britain and Ireland respectively, for the purposes 


hereinafter mentioned. 


cuntneonss tek And be it further Enacted, That any number, not less than 


Five Commissioners to form a , 
ee Five, of the said Commissioners, shall form a Board, for executing 


the several powers and duties by this Act vested in the said Com- 
missioners in Great Britain and Ireland respectively. 


provide AUSE (N03) ge Provided always, and be it further Enacted, That in Great Britain 


State, or a Protestant Privy one Member of such Board shall be either His Majesty’s said 
Counsellor, and one such Ro- A ‘| 
man Catholic Ecclesiastic and principal Secretary of State, or one other Member of His Ma- 
one suc a Cy . . . 

: in.’ jesty’s most honourable Privy Council, being a Protestant; and 


shall be of the said os 
Great Britain ; andin Ireland, that one other Member of such Board shall be one of the Ec- 


the Chief Secretary, or a Pro- ‘ 
testant Privy Counsellor and al esiastical Roman Catholic Commissioners aforesaid; and that 


one such Roman Catholic Ec 
clesiastic and one such Lay = ne other Member of such Board shall be one of the lay Roman 


Roman Catholic, 
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Catholic Commissioners aforesaid: And that, in Jreland, one 
member of such Board shall be either the said Chief Secretary of 
the said Lord Lieutenant, Lord Deputy or other Chief Governor 
or Governors of Ireland, or one other member of His Majesty’s 
most honourable Privy Council of Ireland, being a Protestant ; 
and that one other Member of said Board shall be one of the Ec- 
clesiastical Roman Catholic Commissioners aforesaid; and that 
one other Member of such Board shall be one of the Jay Roman 
Catholic Commissioners aforesaid. 


And be it further Enacted, That, in Great Britain, his Majesty’s ...,,,(CCAU% 8&4) |, 
said Principal Secretary of State, or in his absence the Commis- absence the sen'or commis. 
sioner first named in the said Commission .for Great Britain; and, Secretary, or in his absence 
in Ireland, the said Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, Lord ireiana, to be rresident of the 
Deputy or other Chief Governor or Governors of Ireland, or in his sees 
absence the Commissioner first named in the said Commission for 


Ireland, shall be the Presidents of the said Boards respectively. 


And be it further Enacted, That it shall and may be lawfol for ,..,.. uA0se (No 8) 
His Majesty, His Heirs and Successors, from time to time, at His Commissions, and issue new 
and Their will and pleasure, to revoke and determine the Com- 
missions aforesaid, or either of them; and to cause a new Com- 
mission or Commissions, to be sealed as aforesaid, appointing any 
other person or persons to be Commissioners and Members of the 
said Boards. 


Provided always, and be it further Enacted, That such new CLAUSE (No. 6.) 
Provided h 
ee SF e re ° F ub Com- 
Commission or Commissions shall issue within six weeks after the misionsshall issue within six 
revocation and determination of any Commission or Commissions thst each Board appointed by. 
so revoked and determined a3 aforesaid ; and provided always, ¢2ch Commission shall contain 


° oe ys, Roman Catholic Ecclesiastics, 
that every Board appointed by any such new Commission, in [37 Roman Catholics, snd 
Great Britain and Ireland respectively, shall consist, in like man- 
ner, of Roman Catholic Ecclesiastics exercising Episcopal duties 
or functions, in Great Britain and Ireland respectively, as aforesaid ; 
and of lay Roman Catholic Peers, or lay Roman Catholic Com- 
moners (such Commoners to be so qualified as aforesaid ;) and of 
Members of His Majesty’s most honourable Privy Council in Greae 
Britain and Ireland respectively, of whom in Great Britain one of 
His Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, and in Jreland the 
Chief Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant, Lord Deputy or other 
— Governor or Governors of Ireland for the time being, shall 

e one. 


Oe eee 


awe 


mews fe 


~~ o™~ 


And be it further Enacted, That each Commissioner so to be PO rec agrr 
: : ° “4 ae ° ommissioners to take the 
appointed under this Act in Great Britain and Ireland respectively, following 
shall, before he takes upon himself the execution of any of the 
powers and duties hereby vested in the said Commissioners, take 


and subscribe the following Oath : 


“ I A. B. do promise and swear, That I will, without favour 
“or affection, prejudice or malice, to any person whatso- 
“ever, faithfully and impartially, and to the best of my 
«« judgment and discretion, execute and perform the duties 
“of a Commissioner vested in me by virtue of an Act of 
“the fifty-third of His Majesty, intituled, ‘An Act,’ &e. 
“and will honestly and truly advise his Majesty in all mat- 
“ters which shall come before me as a Commissioner un- 
“der the said Act; and that I will not directly or indi- 
“rectly publish, disclose or make known, except to His 
“* Majesty, or by His Majesty’s command, any matter or 
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*‘ thing whatsoever, which may or shall come to my know. 
« ledge by reason or in consequence of my being a Com. 
** missioner under the said Act.” 







Lay Roman catholic com) And such lay Roman Catholic Commoners as shall be Commis. 
aisencnieaiet sioners under this Act, shall take, in addition to the aforesaid Oath, 
the following Oath : 








«1 A. B. do swear, That Iam possessed of a Freehold landed 
«« Estate in Great Britain, (or, in Ireland, as the case may be] 
“of not less than One thousand Pounds a year (or, of 
“ Twenty thousand Pounds in personal Property, as the 
** case may be.”’] 





OATH of Qualification. 








oaths to be administered by Which said Oaths any two of the Members of the said Boards 
— other shall and are hereby empowered to administer ; and the said Oaths 

shall be entered among the Acts of the said Boards, and duly at- 
tested by the Members thereof at the time of their taking and ad- 
ministering the same to each other respectively. 










CLAUSE (No.8) _ And be it further Enacted, That it shall be lawful for the said 
Great britsin andieizndem- Boards of Commissioners in Great Britain and Ireland respectively, 
power t en rroceedings; tO Make from time to time such Regulations, to be binding on 

themselves, for all purposes incident to the discharge of their 
and to appoint Secretaries or Office, as they shall think proper; and to nominate and appoint 
such Secretaries or Clerks as shall be necessary to attend upon 
the said Boards respectively ; who shall be liable to dismission at 
Subject to approbation of His the pleasure of the said Boards: Provided always, That such 
Majesty io creataant iairee Regulations and Appointments shall, in Great Britain, be sub- 
land. mitted to the approbation of His Majesty, and in Jreland to that of 
the Lord Lieutenant, Lord Deputy, or other chief Governor or Gos 


vernors of Ireland. i 











corde oeAUse (N09), And be it further Enacted, That for discharging the expense of 
Treasury in Great Britain and the said Commissioners respectively, and for paying the Salaries 
Consoluiated Fuad, 1,0 0nfor Of the Secretaries or Clerks attending upon the same, the Lords 
of the Boards and salaries o¢ Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury, in Great Britain and 
SS ar ee Ireland respectively, shall issue out of the Consolidated Funds of 
Great Britain and Ireland respectively, such Sums as may be ne- 
cessary, not exceeding in the whole the annual Sum of One 
thousand Pounds, to the Secretary or First Clerk of the said Boards 
respectively ; to be applied for the purposes of the said Boards, 


under the direction of the Commissioners of the same. 











wo Ca LADS ENO, 10.) Provided always, and be it further Enacted, That no Com- 
any Salary. missioner of either of the said Boards respectively, shall receive, 
or be entitled to any Salary, Reward, Fee or Gratuity, for his at- 
tendance at the same, 








CLAUSE (No 11. 1 b 
secreterisund cers take nd be it further Enacted, That the Secretaries or Clerks of the 
the following said Boards of Commissioners, in Great Britain and Ireland re- 





spectively, shall, before they proceed to act in the execution of 
their said cffices, take and subscribe, before two or more of the 
said Commissioners (who are hereby empowered to administer the 
same) the following Oath: 







OATH, «J, A. B. do promise and swear, That I will, according to 
“ the best of my skill and knowledge, faithfully execute the 
“* Office of Secretary [or, Clerk] to the Commission ap- 
** pointed by an Act of the fifty-third of His Majesty, 


‘ 







a ee ee 
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“tituled, An Act, &c. And that I will not publish, dis- 
** close, or make known, to any person whomsoever, save 
« to the Commissioners of the said Commission, or by their 
“authority, any matter or thing which may come to my 
«knowledge by reason or in Consequence of my said 
« Office,” 


And for avoiding any doubt which might arise, whether the _,. CLAvs= (No. 12.) 


5 ight. a Z f f The office of Commissioner 
office or place of a Commissioner in either of the said Boards, be 22 10 be incompatible with, 


within any of the provisions of an Act of the sixth year of the mina 
reign of Queen Anne, intituled, “ An Act for the security of Her 
 Majesty’s Person and Government, and of the Succession of the 
« Crown of Great Britain in the Protestant Line ;”? or whether the 
appointment of any such Commissioner, being a Member of the 
House of Commons, shall vacate his seat in that House; BE it 
Enacted and Declared, That the said place or office of a Com- 
missioner in either of the said Boards, shall not be deemed or taken 
to be within the intent or purview of the said Act of the sixth year 
of the reign of Queen Anne, whereby to disqualify any such Com- 
missioner from being elected, or sitting and voting as a Member of 
the House of Commons; nor shall the appointment of any such 
Commissioner, if a member of the said House, vacate his seat in 
the said House, any thing contained in the said Act of the sixth 
of Queen Anne, or in any other Act, to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


And be it further Enacted, That from and after the passing of _ | CLAUSE (No. is.) 


. ° . . No Roman Catholic Priest im 
this Act, no person in Holy Orders professing the Roman Catholic Great Britain or treland, other 
nae ° rs e than such as are already in the 
Religion (other than such as are already in the exercise of Epis- exercise of such functions, to 
A ° ° . e 5 I rerci Epis 
copal duties or functions, or of the duties or functions of a Dean éopai Functions, or of the’ 


Functions of a Dean, whose 


within the United Kingdom) shall assume the exercise of Epis~ poe rinse been ore- 


copal duties or functions, or of the duties or functions of a Dean siously notified co the Presi- 


within the United Kingdom, or any part thereof, unless the name sioner; 
of such Person shall previously have been notified in writing to 
the President of the Board of Commissioners by this Act appointed, 


in Great Britain or Ireland (as the case may be ;) and until the said Nor until he shall have re- 
. : ‘ Pn . . : ? ceived the signification of Mis 

Person shall have received the signification of His Majesty’s ap- Majesty's Approbation, or of 

probation, or of the approbation of the Lord Lieutenant, Lord De- {rungs 


puty or other Chief Governor or Governors of Ireland, in manner 
hereinafter mentioned. 


And be it further Enacted, That the President of the said Board CLAUSE (No. 14.) 


President of the Board of Com- 


of Commissioners in Great Britain or Ireland (as the case may be) missioners in Great Britain and 
Ireland, to lay the Name of the 


shall, so soon as the name of such person as aforesaid shall have priest so notified to him forth- 
been so notified to him as aforesaid, forthwith lay the same before “""?“°" — 


the said Board of Commissioners; and that the said Board of Board within Six Weeks to re- 
“ee ° . ° ort to His Majesty, or the 
Commissioners, shall within Six Weeks after such name shall have Poratieatenaniot ireland 
i ~ : ir opini to the Loy 
been so laid before them, report to His Majesty, or to the Lord ina'‘peaceable conduct of the 


Lieutenant, Lord Deputy or other Chief Governor or Governors of *4 Ps 

Ireland (as the case may be) in writing under their hands and 

seals, “ whether they know or believe any thing which tends to 

impeach the loyalty ow peaceable conduct of” the person whose 

name shall have been so laid before them ; and that upon such Upon such Report, His Ma- 


esty or the Lord Lieutenant of 


report, it shall and may be lawful for His Majesty, or for the Lord teland may, by and with the 


: . advice of the Commissioners, 
Lieutenant, Lord Deputy or other Chief Governor or Governors of approve or disapprove of the 
- : . riest ; 
Ireland (as the case may be) by and with the advice of the said ™ 
Commissioners, to approve or disapprove of the said person ; and And His Majesty's or the rord 
that Hi M: ms a. : : : Lieutenant’s approbation or — 
t His Majesty’s approbation or disapprobation, or the appro- disapprobation, shall be signi- 
bation or disapprobation of the Lord Lieutenant, Lord Deputy or Scerctary of state in Grest 
other Chief Governor or Governors of Ireland as aforesaid, shall 5% ndueder the band 


(VOL. XXVI. ) (U) 
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and scalof the tord Lieutenant he sionified to the said person, if in Great Britain, by an instru- 
ST a SN under the hand and seal of one of His Majesty’s principal 
Secretaries of State, and if in Iveland, by an instrument under the 
hand and seal of the said Lord Lieutenant, Lord Depu'y or other 
the Chief Governor or Governors of Jreland, or of his or their 
Chief Secretary, within Ten days after such Report as aforesaid 
shall have been so submitted to His Majesty, or to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, Lord Deputy, or other Chief Governor or Governors of 
Such Tostruments to state that FreJand ; and that such instruments respectively shall, in all such 


the said Approation or Dis- s € se 
Seer ee ee eae, «caved, set forth, “ That the said Royal approbation or disapproba- 
Advice of the Commissioners. tion, (or the said approbation or disapprobation of the Lord Lieu. 
tenant, Lord Deputy, or other Chief Governor or Governors of 
Treland) has been given upon the Report, and by and with the ad- 
vice of the said Board of Commissioners”? in Great Britain, or Ire 


land (as the case may be.) 


seaees Se 3) And be it further Enacted, That the Instrument so signifying 


Instrument signifying His Ma- P " > 2 = . ; 
jesty’s Approbation or Disap- His Majesty’s approbation or disapprobation as aforesaid, (or the 
probation, to be enrolled in 4 ° . : 
the Court of Chancery ;—at- approbation or disapprobation of the Lord Lieutenant, Lord Deputy, 
Ste -Opy the - . . 
deaceontria. «OF Other Chief Governor or Governors of Ireland) shall be inrolled 
in His Majesty’s Court of Chancery, in London or Dublin re- 
spectively ; and that an attested Copy thereof, shall be Evidence 
on any trial to be had touching any matter or thing in this Act 


contained. 


A And be it further Enacted, That if any such person as aforesaid 
exercise Episcopal Functions, shall, either before his name shall have been sO notified to the said 
notificetion, or notwithstand- President of the said Board of Commissioners, in Great Britain or 
tion or wishoat His Maes Lreland as aforesaid, or, notwithstanding such signification of His 


tion, or without His Majesty's 

Mudemearor, and uuncon, Majesty’s disapprobation, or of the disapprobation of the Lord 

See ne Clem bevem Lieutenant, Lord Deputy, or other Chief Governor or Governors of 
Ireland, as aforesaid, or without such signification of His Majesty’s 
approbation, or of the approbation of the Lord Lieutenant, Lord 
Deputy, or other Chief Governor or Governors of Jreland as afore- 
said, presume to exercise any Episcopal duty or function, or the 
duties or functions of a Dean, within the United Kingdom, or any 
part thereof, such person shall be guilty of a Misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction thereof, shall be liable to be sent out of the United 
Kingdom, in manner as hereinbefore directed. 


CLA, (he. Vi) And be it further Enacted, That from and after the passing of 


Persons receiving Bulls, &c. E a “ F fs e 
eathorhy ef the tee af Rome, this Act, so often as any Subject or Subjects of His Majesty His 
oF of any other spiritual $u- Heirs or Successors, shall receive any Bull, Dispensation or other 
orieinil, tothe Fresident of the Instrument, from the See of Rome, or from any foreign Person or 
Grest Britainorirelandre- Body whatsoever, or from any Person or Body whatsoever in 
ee foreign parts, acting under the authority of the said See, or undet 
that of any other Spiritual Superior, the person or persons so re- 
ceiving the same, shall, within Ten days after receiving the same, 
deliver the same, or cause it to be delivered, in the original, to the 
President of the Board of Commissioners by this Act appointed, in 
Great Britain, if the same shall have been received in Great Britain; 
or if the same shall have been received in Jreland, to the President 
of the Board of Commissioners by this Act appointed, in Treland; 
President to lay the same be- who shall respectively lay the same before the said Board of ‘ee 
Board to inspect; and report Missioners in Great Britain or Ireland (as the case may be °) An 
to his Majesty or Lord Liewte- the said Board of Commissioners, in Great Britain or Ireland, shall 


nant; if innocent, the sa d e . 7 P <bean 

Bull fo be returned, dc. in- forthwith inspect the same ; and if the said Board of Commissioners 
y the Secretary o: : . : ; 

Bixte, or Chief secretary in Shall not find any thing in the said Instrument so submitted t 


—— their inspection, which shall appear to them to be in any way 1 
jurious to the safety or tranquillity of the United Kingdom, or 
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the Protestant Establishment in Church or State, they shall forth. 
with report the same to His Majesty, or to the Lord Lieutenant, 
Lord Deputy, or other Chief Governor or Governors in Irelund (as 
the case may be; and thereupon the said Instrument shall, after 
being inrolled in the office of one of His Majesty’s principal Secre- 
taries of State in Great Britain, or in that of the Chief Secretary in 
Ireland, (as the case may be) be returned to the Person by whom 
the same shall have been so submitted for inspection as aforesaid, 
with an Indorsement signed by the said Principal Secretary of 
State in Great Britain, or by the said Chief Secretary in Ireland (as 
the case may be) signifying that the same has been duly inspected 
and reported upon to His Majesty, or to the Lord Lieutenant, Lord 
Deputy, or other Chief Governor or Governors of Ireland (as the 
case may be) according to the provisions of this Act. 


. CLAUSE (No. 18 
: Provided always, and be it farther Enacted, The where any proviac that i 
. ' t el v 
Person shall certify by a writing under his hand and seal, to the samen dpa i nan 


said President of the Board of Commissioners in Great Britain or son receiving it sha:l conscien- 
tiously think he cannot submit 


Ireland respectively, that he has received from the See of Rome, to 12s inspection, le may 
or from any authority under the same, an Instrument which relates aausaneaas” 
wholly and exclusively. to the spiritual concerns of an individual 
or individuals, and which is of such a nature as that he does sin- 
cerely and conscientiously believe that he cannot, according to 
the discipline of the Roman Catholic Church, submit the same to 
Lay inspection; and shall so certify within Ten days after he has 
received the same, and shall verify such Certificate by the follow- 


ing Oath: 


«T A. B. do swear, That the Instrument [describing the Instry- 
« ment | which I hereby acknowledge to have received from 
* the See of Rome [or, from such other Body or Person, as 
“* the case may be, under the authority of the said See) does 
“relate wholly to the personal spiritual concerns of the 
“ Party or Parties in respect of whom it has been issued, 
“and tono other matter or thing whatsoever; and is of 
«such a nature, that I do sincerely and conscientiously be- 
* lieve that I cannot, according to the discipline of the 
* Roman Catholic Church, submit the same to lay in- 
“ spection. So help me GOD.” 


Which Oath it shall and may be lawful for such person to take oath to be taken before com- 


° ° > ° 3* - miss'oner:, or in any otf the 
and subscribe, either before the said Board of Commissioners in cuurts before mentioned, or 
. . . e rtai T 

Great Britain or Ireland (who are hereby empowered to administer iva, 


the same) or in any of the Courts hereinbefore mentioned, or be- 

fore two of His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace in Great Britain, or 

Ireland, if the person taking and subscribing the same shall be re- 

sident more than Twenty miles from London or Dublin respectively, 

or shall from ill health or infirmity be unable to travel ; Tien and in such case, power to the 

in every such case, it shall and may be lawful for the sai ee cnet tie dhen 


Board of Commissioners in Great Britain oc Ireland, in the exercise {0.« inspected by the senior 


of their judgment and discretion, to direct the said Instrument toy: 

be transmitted, sealed up, for the sole inspection and verification 

of the Senior Ecclesiastical Commissioner belonging to the said 

Board; and the said Senior Ecclesiastical Commissioner shall in- tf he confirms the statement as 


to the nature of the Instra- 


spect the same; and if he shall, after such inspection, declare Upon meni, ihe same to be reported 
his O b vhict H % ae _ to His Majesty or to the Lord 
ath (which Oath the said Board of Commissioners are hereby Liuenan: ot ireland ; and 
ini : : : - ° on the Instrum. nt to be 

empowered to administer) that the said Instrument is, in bis cOn- feumed indorsed by the said 
sClentious opinion and judgment, of the nature described in the S-nict Ecclesia eee 


Certificate and Oath of the Person by whom the same shall have 4 
been sv transmitted as aforesaid; the same shall be reported to 
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Persons conforming to fore- 
going directions in respect to 
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His Majesty, or to the Lord Lieutenant, Lord Deputy or other 
Chief Governor or Governors of Ireland (as the case may be); and 
thereupon the said Instrument shall be returned, sealed up, to the 
person by whom the same shall have been so transmitted, after 
being indorsed by the said Senior Ecclesiastical Commissioner 
alone, and without being inrolled in any office, or having been sub- 
mitted to any other inspection whatever. 


And be it further Enacted, That any person or persons in Great 
Britain or Ireland, so receiving any such Bull, Dispensation or 
other Instrument as aforesaid, who shall so deliver the same, or 
cause it to be delivered, in the Original, or who shall so certify the 
receipt, and so describe and verify by oath the nature of the said 
Instrument by him or them received as aforesaid, and whose Cer. 
tificate and Oath shall be so confirmed and allowed as aforesaid, 
shall be free and exempt from all pains and penalties whatsoever, 
to which he or they would be liable by any laws now existing in 
Great Britain or Ireland respectively, against the receiving and 
publishing Bulls, Dispensations or other Instruments from the See 
of Rome, or from any authority or pretended authority under the 
said See. 


And be it further Enacted, That any person or persons so re- 
ceiving any such Bull, Dispensation or other Instrument as afore» 
said, and not so delivering or causing to be delivered as aforesaid, 
either the said original Instrument, or such Certificate of the re- 
ceipt thereof, accompanied by such Oath as hereinbefore pre- 
scribed; or who shall publish or put in execution, or be willfully 
and knowingly concerned in publishing and putting in execution 
any such Bull, Dispensation or other Instrument as aforesaid, in 
Great Britain or Ireland, before the same shall have been properly 
inspected and indorsed as aforesaid ; shall be guilty of a Misde- 
meanor ; and shall, in lieu of all pains and penalties to which heor 
they would be liable by any laws now existing in Great Britain or 
Ireland respectively, against receiving and publishing Bulls, Dis- 
pensations or other Instruments from the See of Rome, or from any 
authority or pretended authority under the said See, be liable to 
be sent out of the United Kingdom in manner as hereinbefore 
directed. 
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The Lord Chancellor left the woolsack, 
and shortly addressed the House upon the 
probable effects of this legislative interfe- 
rence. He was convinced that injurious 
consequences would result, and that the 
objects in contemplation would not be at- 
tained. If residence were the intention of 
this measure, why not enforce the residence 
of the incumbent, by declaring, that if he 
did not reside, he should forfeit the living, 
and then the patron would have an oppor- 
tunity of presenting one who would be in- 
duced to fuitil the intention of the legisla- 
ture. That there should be a clergyman 
resident in every parish was most desira- 
ble; but did the present Biil make any 
provision for carrying that purpose into ac. 
tual practice? It provided, that if the in- 
cumbent did not reside, the curate should 
have the whole of the living, if Ol. or 
100/. or 1201, per annum: but did it make 
any provision for the residence of the cu- 
rate? Suppose the curate, after this inter- 
ference with the incumbent, should not re- 
side, had any progress been made to en- 
force or secure the residence of a clergy- 
man: He could also perceive several 
mischiefs which might arise. Suppose 
an incumbent having a living of that 
sum, which, for non-residence under 
this Bill, would be wholly consigned to 
the use of the curate; and suppose he 
were to become a rich dean, of 1,200l. a 
year, would he be obliged to resign? He 
certainly would not ; and thus incumbents 
might, in the first instance, -take these 
small livings for no intention whatever, of 
rendering or performing the duties, but of 
getting the living appropriated to the use 
of some curate ; and in this way, the pa- 
tron would lose his patronage during the 
life of that incumbent. In other cases 
most severe hardships might be expe- 
rienced, where the bishops would be called 
upon to enforce those enactments against 
aman, who, fora number of years, had 
discharged his duty in a parish, to the sa- 
tisfaction of all; who had, by his econo- 
my, brought up and supported a numerous 
family, and of all others in the diocese, 
was the most distinguished for the exem- 
plariness and exercise of his virtues. The 
noble and learned lord concluded by ob- 
serving, that this measure could have no 
good consequences, but he was sure it 
would have many evil ones. 

Lord Redesdale defended the principle 
and provisions of the Bill. He did not 
view the property of the church in the 
manner it appeared to be considered by 
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others; that property he attributed to the 
church as a whole, but it did not belong as 
private property to its individual mem- 
bers. Much had been said about the 
poverty of the church, but the church, in 
his opinion, possessed riches sufficient; 
and the only defect was in the unequal 
distribution; but one of iis greatest and 
indispensable duties was, to provide a 
resident clergyman to perform the duties 
of the church in every parish in the king- 
dom. ‘The principle of the Bill bad that 
object in its view, and its provisions were 
calculated to produce the effect. He had 
said on a former occasion that there was a 
decrease in the performance of duty by 
the lower orders of the clergy, and bis 
observations had becn commented upon 
by several of the bishops, with a degree of 
warmth, but he must say that from his 
own knowledge in many places, he knew 
that to be the fact. With respect to the 
reverend prelates themselves, it was not 
probable they should know of all the grie- 
vances which existed, for in the case of 
families, all their lordships must be aware 
that the last person to be apprised of dis- 
orderly conduct was the master of the 
house. The noble and learned lord made 


many other observations in favour of the 


Bill. 

The Bishop of Worcester delivered his 
sentiments in opposition to the Bill. He 
defended the present system of church 
livings, and considered any interference of 
legislative authority, to be of a dangerous 
nature to the ecclesiastical constitution, 

The Earl of Liverpool thought he was 
called upon to state the reasons upon 
which he intended to support the present 
measure. He perfectly coincided with 
many observations made by the right re- 
verend prelate, who had sat down; and 
there were two points in his noble and 
learned friend’s (lord Redesdale’s) speech, 
in which he did not concur. In respect 
to the poverty of the church, considering 
the established church as a whole, he did 
not perceive that any individual office had 
more than sufficient to maintain its digni- 
ty and use. Among the higher orders, he 
was convinced, that no one enjoyed more 
than he ought to possess, and among the 
lower there were a great many who had 
not what was sufficient and adequate for 
the due performance of their duty. This 
subject had occupied his attention long be- 
fore this time, and he was convinced that 
some addition was necessary ; and when 
the circumstances of the country would 
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permit, the increase of the small livings 
ought to be taken into consideration. 
There was another point in which he did 
not agree with his noble and learned friend, 
and that was the falling off of late years in 
the performance of duty among the lower 
orders of the clergy. Now, he had made 
enquiry into this subject, and though his 
own knowledge was confined, he had an 
opportunity of acquiring considerable in- 
formation from others, and he was led to 
believe that the performance of duty had 
improved. Some yearsago there might 
have been a sudden deficiency in the du- 
ties of the clergy, for when that false phi- 
losophy spread over Europe, and even in- 
fused itself into all the establishments of 
this country, while it overturned the exis- 
tence of those in another kingdom, had 
even a tendency to relax and diminish 
the exertion of ecclesiastical as well as 
other duties; but when experience had 
shewn the fallacy of theoretical doctrines, 
mankind became more inclined to perform 
those duties closely which were founded 
upon the wisdom of ancient institutions. 
He also had to acquiesce in the sentiments 
of those who were of opinion, that these 
discussions tended to do good; and one 
happy effect was, their bringing to the 
consideration of all clergymen, what were 
the peculiar duties which belonged to their 
situation. On both these accounts he was 
of opinion, that residence and performance 
of duty among the lower orders of the clergy 
had increased. The noble earl next pro- 
ceeded to praise the systemof hierarchy in 
this country ; it was unequal and of a mixed 
complexion, and therefore more consis- 
tent with the other parts of our constitu- 
tion. As to the Bill itself, he thought no- 
thing could be more simple than the prin- 
ciple on which it was founded. Residence 
was an object desired by all, and in those 
instances where the living was not ade- 
quate to the support of an incumbent and 
a curate, this Bill provided that it should 
be appropriated to one only. The noble 
earl, after speaking generally in favour of 
this Bill, concluded by saying it should 
have his support. 

‘The Earl of Radnor said, that one object 
of the Bill had been stated to be the dis- 
couragement of sectaries. He did not 
think it had that tendency ; and it would 
be found, on the division, that the friends 
of sectaries would vote for it. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury spoke in 
disapprobation of the measure ; and prin- 
cipally, as it went to limit a discretionary 
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power, which was wisely vested in the 
bishops for the benefit of religion and the 
convenience of the church. 

Earl Grosvenor opposed the Bill, on the 
ground of its being improper to interpose 
any legislative interference with respect 
to the performance of duties among the 
clergy. 

Lord Grenville defended the propriety 
and expediency of the Bill, which he con- 
sidered well calculated to remove one in- 
convenience particularly complained of, 
he meant the non-residence of a clergy- 
man in each parish. He professed the 
highest regard for the church establish. 
ment, and on that account was more fa- 
vourable to the present measure. But 
with all bis regard to the ecclesiastical 
members of that establishment, great con+ 
sideration was due to the community. It 
was actually necessary that a clergyman 
should reside at his living; for the duties 
of reading the service and delivering 3 
sermon, though high, were not the highest 
duties of the profession. .The instruction of 
the young, the visitation of the poor and 
sick, and the consolation of the dying, 
were duties of the highest consideration, 
and could not be performed but by a resi- 
dent clergyman. 

Lord Kenyon, though favourable to the 
provisions of this Bill, when first suggested 
in the Committee, yet could not in his 
conscience give it his support, when he 
found that such strong objections against it 
were entertained by the right reverend 
prelates, whose administration was to 
carry it into execution. 

Lord Ellenborough thought the residence 
of the clergy was most desirable, but did 
not think this Bill the proper means of en- 
forcing it. The non-residence of the 
clergy he attributed to the want of houses, 
the poverty of the benefices, and plurali- 
ties. These evils would be increased by 
the Bill, which he considered a Bill of con: 
fiscation and forfeiture of the smaller liv- 
ings. Although he was confident it was 
not the object of the noble lord who origi- 
nated the Bill, yet he had no doubt but it 
was the object of several to reduce the 
smaller livings, so as to render them of 
little value to their patrons; in order that 
they might be purchased by a fund, 
which he knew was busily employed in 
purchasing livings, in order to fill them 
with persons most injurious to the church 
of Euztand, and he would say, to sound 
Christianity. He thought the moral habits 
of mankind were in a state of improver 
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ment, caused by the experience that man- 
kind had had of the atrocities committed 
in consequence of the French Revolution, 
and of the crimes perpetrated by the Mon- 
ster who was now on the banks of the 
Elbe; and it was impossible that those 
who administered the gospel should not 
have participated in that improvement. 

The Earl of Harrowby had hoped that 
the words introduced, in consonance to 
the wishes of the noble lord (Grenville) 
would have obviated all difference of opi- 
nion, Ie stated, that the poverty of the 
church was not the cause of non-residence, 
nor of pluralities, for they abounded most 
in the richest benefices. It was agreed cn 
all hands that non-residence was a great 
evil; there were many parishes, where all 
they knew of the person who received the 
endowments was, that he received them. 
Curates discharging the duties of four 
parishes, and galloping about from church 
to church, was what brought the church 
into contempt. 

The House then divided : 


For the third readin a a ee 


Against it - - = = 2 
Majority in favour of the Bill —15 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 21. 

INsoLveNtT Destors’ Bitt.] Mr. Ken- 
rick moved the re-commitment of the In- 
solvent Debtors’ Bill. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow rose to call the at- 
tention of the House to the Bill now before 
the House, and which had already reached 
nearly its last stage without producing 
one single animadversion. He deemed 
it his duty to state, that he thought it the 
most material invasion of the civil law of 
this country that had been brought for- 
ward in parliament for a long period. It 
Was not an occasional act, but a perma- 
nent and general law, not only altering 
all the provisions which had before pre- 
vailed with respect to creditor and debtor, 
but investing a single judge with powers 
never before exercised in any court of 
English judicature. Among the penalties 
enacted was to be found the penalty of 
death ; and the creation alone of another 
capital felony was asufficient ground, in his 
judgment, for calling the attention of the 
House to the measure before them. He 
trusted, therefore, that bis hon, and 
learned friend would have no objection to 
delay his motion for a few days, that an 
Opportunity might be given to members 
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to make themselves acquainted with ‘the 
Bill. 

Mr. Kenrick answered, that he had fre- 
quently called the attention of the House 
to that Bill: he had repeatedly stated 
that it was entitled to their most serious 
consideration. It went to effect a most 
important alteration in the law of the land, 
and ought to be well weighed before it 
was adopted; this he had frequently re- 
peated, and he was the more surprised at 
hearing the hon. and learned gentieman 
now ask for further time to consider the 
Bill. As to the amendment making the 
concealment of effects by the debtor a 
capital felony, it had been transcribed 
almost verbatim from the Bankrupt Act ; 
he had, however, no objection to postpone 
the recommitment of the Bill. 

Sir Charles Monck objected to the Bill, 
as rendering that relief to debtors perma- 
nent which ought only to be temporary, 
and conferred at the discretion of the 
legislature. 

Sir Samuel Romilly said, he should be 
sorry if the further consideration of the 
Bill should be postponed to any périod 
that might endanger the final success of 
the measure. It was most important, he 
thought, that this Bill should pass; and the 
unhappy persons for whose more imme- 
diate relief it was intended had had, in his 
opinion, their feelings cruelly trifled with, 
in finding that this Bill had already lin- 
gered two months in that House, and that 
at that moment no attention appeared to 
have been drawn towards it. Those mem- 
bers must have had their minds little oc- 
cupied with the subject to which the Bill 
related, if they indeed imagined that the 
object of the Bill was temporary. The 
Bill in question had been for many years 
under consideration, had at length re- 
ceived the sanction of the highest law au- 
thorities, of the present Lord Chancellor, 
the present Chief Judge of the court of 
King’s Bench, of the late Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, and of the Master of the Rolls. 
It had passed the other House, and had 
lain on the table for the last two months. 
To him the objection of the hon. baronet. 
appeared the strongest recommendation 
that could be urged in its favour. The 
Bill was certainly not temporary: it did 
not interfere to violate the contract be- 
tween creditor and debtor: it did not, in 
defiance of the first principles of all law 
and justice, do that which nothing but the 
last necessity could justify, and which 
parliament was only compelled to do oc- 
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casionally, because the prisons of the 
country could not receive the accumu- 
Jating number of persons contined for 
debt. This was not an ex post facto law of 
any such description. The Bill was 
founded upon a principle familiar to the 
legislation of other countries, that of the 
cessio bonorum, by which a debtor on sur- 
rendering the whole of his property was 
permitted to retain and enjoy his persona! 
liberty. A wise principle in his opinion 
it was; one that entitled a person who 
had been unfortunate, perhaps impru- 
dent or criminal, to retrace his steps, to 
new model his conduct and become an 
useful member of society, instead of 
shutting him up from the exercise of in- 
dustry, and exposing him to the moral 
contagion of a prison. He did not approve 
of all the provisions, but he congratu- 
Jated the House upon the general principle 
of the measure, sanctioned as it had been 
by those eminent and distinguished law 
authorities by whom it had been prepared. 
The Bill was undoubtedly a very consi- 
derable innovation, and perfection was not 
to be expected in the first instance. The 
clause inflicting the capital punishment 
of death ought not to have been intro- 
duced precipitately in a Committee of 
that House, thus evading some of the 
forms to which the main body of the Bill 
was subjected. If it were consistent with 
the practice of the House he should move, 
on the re-commitment of the Bill, for the 
omission of that clause. Here was a prac- 
tical proof of the facility with which a 
law for depriving a subject of his life 
might pass unobserved, whilst any effort 
at repealing a capital punishment was 
sure to meet with strenuons opposition. 
By the law as it stood at present the 
offence made capital by this clause might 
be prosecuted as perjury, and the offender 
sufier transportation. As to what had 
been said by the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman of this provision being copied 
from certain clauses in the Bankrupt Laws, 
he wished to observe that this was pre- 
cisely the law which from its excessive 
severity was never carried into execution. 
Since the first enactment of the capital 
part of the Bankrupt Law in the reign of 
George 2, not more than five individuals 
had suffered the penalty which he was 
quite satisfied more than five thousand 
had incurred. However gross the frauds 


of the bankrupt, few creditors would 
choose to extend the punishment of them 


The Bill before the House had 


to death. 
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been called an innovation. It was un- 
doubtedly so, but it proceeded from those 
who were pretty generally the decided 
enemies of innovation, and came there. 
fore with a double claim: upon the atten. 
tion and deference of that House. 

The Speaker said, that the effect of re- 
committing the Bill, was to undo all that 
had been done in the Committee, and to 
leave the measure open to any alteration 
or addition which might be proposed. 

Mr. Lockhart supported the Bill. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow explained that he 
had only described the Bill to be a most 
material alteration of the law, without 
saying that it was either for the better or 
the worse. 

The Bill was then ordered to be re- 
committed on this day se’nnight. 


Apmiratty Recistrar’s Bitt.] Mr, 
H. Martin moved the order of the day 
for taking into further consideration the 
Report of the Bill for regulating the office 
of Registrar of the Admiralty. 

Lord Castlereagh, though he had hi- 
therto supported this measure as one of 
general regulation, and though he ad- 
mitted that looking forward to the per- 
sons who might hereafter fill the office of 
Registrar of the Admiralty, the balance 
in hand would be better deposited in the 
Bank than in the care of any individual ; 
yet in the present instance, considering 
the property and personal character of 
lord Arden, he thought it could rot be 
denied, that every security was afforded 
which the suitors themselves could desire, 
and therefore in his opinion it would bea 


| monstrous exercise of the power of par- 


liament to push the present enactment 
against that individual. He then moved 
a clause, providing that the regulations 
contained in the Bill should not take 
effect till after the expiration of the in- 
terest at present vested in the office. 

Lord Milton said, if this clause were to 
be accepted, he thought it would be 
better not to proceed farther with the 
Bill. He thought the public very much 
indebted to his hon. and learned friend, 
for having introduced the. Bill, which was 
unquestionably much wanted. He would 
put an extreme case, which, however, 
might happen. Suppose the Registrar 
should become a bankrupt, the suitors 
would certainly lose all the money in his 
hands. He must, therefore, object to the 
clause, as it would render the Bill wholly 
nugatory. 
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Mr. Abercromby said, that in his opinion 
the Registrar made use of the suitors’ 
money for his own benefit, contrary to 
law. He would oppose the clause, be- 
cause if it was adopted by the House, it 
would not only defeat the intention of the 
Bill during the lifetime of lord Arden, but 
introduce a precedent for the continu- 
ance of this abuse in future possessors of 
the office. He would, therefore, vote 
against the Bill itself, rather than sanction 
such an illegal use of the suitors’ money. 
He was as anxious as the noble lord could 
be for protecting vested interests, but 
would never sanction a Bill which went 
to perpetuate vested abuses, which the 
present clause would do, by giving a 
sanction to this unwarrantable use of the 
suitors’ money, by the person holding the 
office of Registrar. 

Lord Castlereagh explained, that by his | 
patent, lord Arden was banker to the 
court of Admiralty, and, of course, had a 
right to make use of the money. 

Sir S. Romilly expressed his surprise, that 
on a question of such immense importance 
none of the crown lawyers had given their 
opinion, whether these sums of money be- 
longing to the suiturs of the court had or 
had not been legally used. He did not 


believe any lawyer, who had a regard for 


his character as a professional man, would 
declare that such use of the suitors’ money 
by the Registrar was legal. The House 
was therefore left ina shameful state of 
doubt, to determine so weighty a question 
merely on their own private and indivi- 
dual judgment. For his own part, he had 
no hesitation to declare, that in his opinion 
this use of the suitors’ money was altoge- 
ther illegal; and if this clause should be 
allowed to pass, he would consider it a 
point of duty to vote against the Bill, and 
would positively divide the House upon it : 
because this Bill, with this clause, would 
directly sanction the very abuse which its 
end and aim was to do away. In the-case 
of lord Melville, the use of the public 
money for his own private use was deemed 
illegal by the universal opinion of the 
House, and the only question of doubt was, 
whether a civil information could be filed 
against him by the Attorney General. 
One of the articles of impeachment against 
lord Macclesfield, also, was making use of 
the public money for his own private ad- 
Vantage: it was a distinct article of im- 
peachment against him, that he had coun- 
tenanced Masters in Chancery in using the 
suitors’ money for their own private inte- 
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rest. After that transaction, a law passed, 
to appoint the office of Accountant Ge- 
neral, to take this money out of the hands 
of the Masters in Chancery. He saw no 
reason why the House should be less at- 
tentive to the interests of the public now, 
than it was at that period. When this 
matter was first mentioned ih the House, 
bis right hon. and lamented friend, now no 
more (Mr. Perceval), declared with great 
warmth that lord Arden had never used 
the suitors’ money, which very warmth 
was a strong proof that he deemed it to 
be illegal: but he was afterwards, from 
his inherent candour and justice, obliged 
to allow that he had been mistaken in the 
fact, and that the money of the suitors of 
the court had been so used. Many suitors 
did not choose to take their money out of 
the court, because, from the fluctuation of 
the funds, they were fearful of trusting to 
their own judgment, ana in the court they 
believed it to be safe. Should it then be 
said, that if they did not choose to adven- 
ture their money, on account of the fluc- 
tuation of the funds, that the Registrar of 
the Admiralty should, therefore, venture 
it for them, and make interest of that 
which they supposéd was safely lodged in 
the court. He thought the using this mo- 
ney by the Registrar wholly illegal, and as 
such would vote against the clause. 

Mr. Stephen was surprised that any 
charge of illegality should have been 
made against the receipt of the profits at- 
tached to the office of Registrar of the 
Admiralty. His noble friend (lord Cas- 
tlereagh) had introduced a clause, to pro- 
tect the existing rights of a person having 
an interest in the office of Registrar; the 
emoluments of which office he is stated to 
have always enjoyed. This was a suffi- 
cient answer to the question of legality, 
put by his learned friend who spoke last, 
and at once shewed that those emoluments 
were legal. What was the fact of the 
case? It was merely this, the Registrar 
was the banker of the court, at his own 
personal risk—and that, too, in conse- 
quence of the conduct of the persons inte- 
rested ; hecause there were many acts of 
parliament by which a party might, if he 
pleased, demand his own money, and have 
it vested in the public funds. From various 
causes, however, it was left in his posses- 
sion, and it could not surely be considered 
a principle of law, that the officer having 
placed it at interest for his own benefit, 
being responsible for the capital, was 
wy of an illegal act. The crime al- 
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leged against lord Melville was entirely 

ditierent from this act of the Registrar. 

He was impeached for the violation of an 

express act of parliament, which was sup- 

ported, if not originally introduced, by 

him. Under that impeachment he was, 

however, acquitted, (contrary tothe feeling 

of that House) ; because it was considered 

that the case did not come within the pro- 

visions of the statute. And it was not a 
little remarkable, that it was alleged 

against his lordship at the time, as a cir- 

eumstance aggravatory of his offence, that 
an increased salary had been given to him, 
on condition that he should pay over to the 
Bank certain sums of money, which, prior 
to the regulation, had been placed out to 
interest for his own benefit. This proved 
that such a proceeding had been recog- 
nised, and he therefore hoped his hon. 
and learned friend would not speak in so 
high a tone on the subject of legality. 
The very reason of the thing wasin favour 
of the practice in the present instance ; 
for, if an individual were compelled, by 
the suitors themselves, to take charge of 
their money, under all risks, was it unjust 
that he should, by making use of the in- 
terest of it, indemnify himself from hazard ? 
In the impeachment of lord Macclesfield, 
the charge of conniving at the conduct of 
the Masters in Chancery, in making use 
of the suitors’ money, was only thrown in 
as a make-weight.. But the hon. and 
learned gentleman must be aware, that 
the real accusation against him, and for 
which he was justly punished, was the sell- 
ing the office of Master. In that case, 
too, it appeared, that many persons were 
ruined by the conduct of those Masters, 
by whom their property was dilapidated. 
But was there any point like this in the 
case now under consideration ? Was there 
a single breath of censure directed against 
the conduct of the nobleman who filled 
the office? No complaint whatever ex- 
isted, except that he laid the money 
out in government securities, instead of 
letting it lie dead in the Bank. Not an 
instance could be adduced where the mo- 
ney was not forthcoming the moment a 
suitor demanded it. In conclusion the 
hon. and learned gentleman observed, that, 
if the Bill were passed without the clause 
which had been proposed, it would be 
breaking in on a vested office, a species of 
property which he considered no_ less 
sacred than a freehold estate, and thereby 
be the means of invading one of the most 
sacred rights of the subject. He consi- 
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dered that any interference with the Re. 
gistrar’s investing the suitors’ money, un. 
der existing circumstances, would abridge 
his rights, It was illegal, unconstitutional, 
contrary to sound and honest principles, 
and, therefore, an act they had no right 
to do. 

Sir S. Romilly explained, contending 
that the hon. and learned gentleman had 
mistaken his allusion to the case of lord 
Melville. 

Sir J. Newport agreed with the hon. and 


learned gentleman that the question simply 


was, whether the money should be dead in 
the Bank, or fructify for the benefit of the 
Registrar of the Admiralty ? What was the 


nature of the office? It wasone, by virtue | 


of which the person executing its func- 
tions was entrusted with the money of the 
suitors—not only the property of persons 
in this country, but of foreigners. Now, 
was it right that those sums should be ap- 
propriated to the benefit of the individual 
holding the office? He contended that it 
was not; and, therefore, he opposed the 
clause, which could lead to no good ; but, 
by giving the sanction of parliament to 
such a principle, might produce much 
injury. He deprecated any allusion to 
the person who now filled the office, which 


might tend to bias the judgment of the 


House. The question was not who lord 
Arden was, or whether he was more or 
less trust-worthy : no, the point for dis- 
cussion was, whether the money of the 
suitors should be placed beyond all ha- 
zard, until the law decided to whom it 
belonged, and when it should be paid. It 
was not a question of person, but of prin- 
ciple. The bon. and learned gentleman 
had said, that they had no right to inter 
fere with this office: but, be would ask, 
how many were the public offices with 
which they had interfered? He denied 
the inference drawn by the hon. and 
learned gentleman from the circumstance 
of ‘an increase of salary having been 
granted to lord Melville. His salary, tt 
was true, was augmented—and why ? Be 
cause the increased duties of the office 
called for an increased compensation. He 
was decidedly hostile to the clause ; and 
he considered it better that the public 
should forego any benefit which might be 
derived from the regulation of the office, 
as originally intended by the Bill, rather 
than parliament should sanction such 4 
principle as that involved in the noble 
lord’s proposition. 

Mer. Bathurst observed, that there ws 
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nothing in the case of lord Macclesfield 
which applied to the present question. 
In the former, facts of great atrocity were 
substantiated ; but, in the present, the 
question related to a person, whose name, 
character, and fortune, were long before 
the public. The Registrar, as the office 
at present stood, not only ran the risk, 
consequent on his custody of the money, 
but also secured the suitors from risk. A 
suitor, for instance, would say, “ 1 have a 
certain sum of money pending a cause in 
the court of Admiralty, and I do not wish 
to run tke risk of placing it in the funds, 
where it may be endangered by the fluc- 
tuation of the government securities.” It 
was, therefore, left in the custody of the 
Registrar, who became accountable for it. 
And unless the House contemplated the 
insolvency of the noble lord, who now 
filled the situation, it must be admitted 
that he freed the suitors from the risk at- 
tendant on any fluctuation in the funds. 
In supporting the clause introduced by the 
noble lord, he gave no opinion as to the 
legality or illegality of putting out the 
suitors’ money at interest; but he con- 
tended, they had no right to take from 
an individual a profit which he had always 
enjoyed. They should, in his opinion, 
grant every indulgence to the individual 
now holding the situation as long as he 
continued it. 

Mr. H. Martin denied that the present 
Registrar of the Admiralty had always 
received those emoluments, and he denied 
it on the evidence of lord Arden himself. 
By referring to the twenty-seventh Ke- 
port of the Finance Committee, it would 
be found, that in the year 1798, when the 
return to the committee was made, the 
only emolument attached to the office 
was the fees. He did think that the case 
of the Masters in Chancery, connected 
with the impeachment of lord Maccles- 
field, bore directly on the question under 
consideration. When a regulation of the 
situation of Master took place, in conse- 
quence of that impeachment, was any 
recompence made to the eight solvent 
Masters? Certainly not. A general re- 
gulation of the office took place ; which 
extended to those against whom there was 
complaint, as well as to those against whom 
there was none—it was the principle 
which was levelled at. It was also parti- 
cularly worthy of observation, that lord 
Macclesfield denied his having granted 
permission to any of the Masters to make 
use of the suitors’ money, as they had 
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done; the inference from which was, that 
he considered such a use of it, for indivi- 
dual advantage, as illegal. And he 
thought he did not go too far in saying, 
that any officer procuring emoluments in 
a similar manner, namely, by using 
suitors’ money for his own benefit, was 
doing that which he had no right to do. 
The case of lord Macclesfield, he con- 
ceived, afforded him an authority, to quote 
against the hon. and learned gentleman 
(Mr. Stephen) who had observed that the 
onus lay with those who supported the 
Bill, to prove, that the profits made by 
the Registrar were not legal. He could 
also refer to the case of Churchill, tried 
before lord Alvanly, in which the court 
sanctioned, by their opinion, the princi- 
ple, that if parliament could point out a 
speeific sum, applied by any public officer 
to his own benefit, in the way of interest, 
he might make such officer accountable 
for the profit soderived. And, grounding 
himself on this authority, he had no doubt, 
that if the use of any particular sum could 
be traced to lord Arden, he might be made 
responsible for its produce. If that were 
the case, what became of those legal 
rights which had been so much spoken 
of? But the fallacy of contending for 
such a right was still more evident, when 


it was known, that the judge of the Admi- 
ralty Court, if he pleased, might order, by 
the authority vested in him, all the suitors’ 
money to be placed in the Bank of Eng- 


land. It should also be recollected, that 
the person filling this office gave no secu- 
rity. This being the case, was it proper 
that the House should legislate on personal 
respect ? If they admitted sucha principle, 
the time, perhaps, was not far distant, 
when they would legislate from feelings 
of dislike and prejudice. He had but one 
other observation to make, and that was, 
his perfect conviction, that the principle 
of the Bill would be entirely defeated, if 
the clause proposed were annexed to it. 
Sir F. Flood with some difficulty ob- 
tained a hearing, and declared that he had 
many times wavered about, undetermined 
on which side of the question he should 
vote ; at one time he was convinced that 
the clause was proper, at another he was 
as firmly persuaded ofits unfitness. Upon 
the whole, however, he was inclined to 
think that lord Castlereagh was in the 
right, and should give him his support. 
He sat sometimes on one side of the House, 
and sometimes on another ; but take which 
side he would, he did not feel that he 
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made a part of the House, and should 
therefore make his vote as little stationary 
as his person. 

The House-divided. For the Clause 
proposed by lord Castlereagh, 80. Against 
it, 14. Majority 66. 


List of the Minority. 


Brydges, sir E. 
Courtenay, W. 
Combe, H.C, 
Finlay, K. 
Forbes, C. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Newport, sir J. 
Rowley, sir W. 
Ridley, M. W. 


Romilly, sir S. 
Smith, 
Symonds, T. P. 
Tavistock, marquis 
Western. C. C. 
TELLERS. 
Barham, J. F. 
Martio, H. 


EccresiasticaL Courts Bitt.] The 
order of the day being read for going into 
a Committee on the Bill for the better re- 
gulation of Ecclesiastical Courts in Eng- 
Jand, and for the more easy recovery of 
Chorch Rates and Tithes, 

Sir W. Scott proposed several alterations, 
some merely verbal, and others affecting 
the principle of the Bill itself. Among 
the latter wes one that continued to in. 
ferior ecclesiastical courts the power of 
excommunication, in consequence of the 
difficulty which he had found in accom- 
modating that part as it originally stood, 
to all the variety of local circumstances 
throughout the kingdom, 

Mr. Pel said, he had contemplated the 
extension of the provisions of the Bill to 
Ireland, and had imtended to propose a 
clause for that purpose, but having learn- 
ed that the member for Armagh had a 
separate measure calculated for that coun- 
try under his consideration, he had dropped 
his design under the impression that the 
hon. member would bring forward his 
projected Bill either in the present session 
of parliament or early in the succeeding, 

Sir S. Romilly thought the Bill was to be 
so altered as to deprive it of its chief value, 
in his estimation, that which went to re- 
medy the serious evils attendant upon the 
power of excommunication in inferior 
courts. He wished the difficulties ex- 
perienced by the right hon. and learned 
member were distinctly communicated to 
the Committee. With respect to the in- 
tended Bill for Ireland, he had had a con- 
versation with the hon. member for Ar- 
magh upon that very subject; and he 
knew it was his intention to bring ina 
Bill precisely similar to the one as origin- 
ally framed by the right hon and learned 
gentieman. But he did not know whether 
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he would adopt the alterations now pro- 
posed in the Bill before them. And with 
regard to that Bill, he wished it had gone 
much further than it did. He could see 
no good reason, for instance, why spiritual 
courts should tage any cognizance in 
matters of defamation ; why, for slander. 
ous expressions spoken in one Case, the 
remedy was in civil courts, and in another 
in spiritual courts. He knew that great 
abuses existed in this part of their juris- 
diction. He concluded by repeating his 
disappointment at the alteration in the Bill 
relating to excommunication. 

Sir W. Scott regretted that he should 
cause the disappointment of the hon. and 
learned member, but he was compelled to 
do so from information he had received 
from different parts of the country. For 
instance, in the dioceses of Exeter, York, 
and Chester, much of the ecclesiastical 
business was performed by the instru. 
mentality of the subordinate courts. He 
had deliberately weighed the subject, and 
was convinced that the greatest tcon- 
venience would result from retaining the 
clauses of the Bill as they now stood; he 
acted from an overwhelming necessity, 
and he really did not think it worth while 
to incur .so much practical inconvenience 
as would certainly ensue.—The amend- 
ments and alterations were then agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, May 24, 


Roman Catuotic Revier Briu.} The 
House was called over, according to order. 
After which, the House resolved itself into 
a Committee of the whole House, to con- 
sider further of the Bill to provide for the 
removal of the Civil and Military Disqua- 
lifications under which» his Majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects now labour. 


The right hon. The Spraker, arose and 
addressed the Committee as follows: 


Mr. Abercromby; According to my 
view of this great mieasure, in its origin 
and progress, I must of course be adverse 
to the present Bill. And I am desirous of 
taking the earliest opportunity which 1s 
allowed to me, for stating the general 
grounds upon which I think we should now 
do well to pause upon our proceedings; 
and also those general principles, which, 
when applied to the structure of this Bill 
in its different parts, must lead to such 
amenments as would destroy its mala 
purpose, namely, the admission of 
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Roman Catholics to political power, and 
the capacity of bearing sovereign rule in 
a Protestant state. 

The basis of our whole proceedings was 
originally laid down in terms of sound 
practical wisdom. And the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Canning) who brought 
forward in a former parliament, out of 
which the present Bul has sprung, after 
explicitly declaring that his object was to 
accomplish a final and conciliating adjust- 
ment, declared also, that unless such 
arrangement could be made satisfactory 
to all pariies, and without conferring. a 
triumph upon either, he himself should no 
longer think its execution to be desirable. 

And now that this Bill, with all its 
amended and incorporated provisions, is 
betore us, does it apvear that this basis 
of general satisfaction and concord is likely 
to be established ? 

What say the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land ?—Have the Roman Catholic laity 
and their Catholic Board (the bitherto 
avowed and accredited organ of their sen- 
timents) declared their approbation of this 
Billi? Certainly not. And so far as we do 
know of their proceedings, some of their 
most distinguished leaders and auxiliary 
delegaies, have in three successive meet- 
ings,most vehemently declaimed against it. 


Tne Roman Catholic clergy on their 
part, also cry out loud against its eccle- 


siastical provisions. The Roman Catholic 
Metropolitan archbishop of Dublin, Dr. 
Troy, has declared them to be worse than 
the old Veto. And a vicar apostolic in 
England, who presides episcopally over 
the Midland district, and is himself the 
agent for all the Roman Catholic prelates 
of Ireland, has denounced them as what all 
Roman Catholics must abhor, and has de- 
clared to the world, that sooner than ac- 
cept them, they will lay down their lives 
upon the scaffold. 

Of the Protestant millions in this United 
Kingdom, the large majority of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, it is needless to ask, 
Whether they can be satisfied to place the 
government, if not the crown of Ireland 
within the reach of Roman Catholic 
hands ; and to create the means of sur- 
rounding the sovereign himself with mi- 
nisters of state, whose religion must be 
hostile to his own right of succession to 
the throne ? 

This surely is an inauspicious com- 
mencement, and might be well taken for 
@ warning loud enough to arrest our pro- 
tess; for I fear, that instead of establish- 
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ing concord, we shall only be opening 
tiew scenes of collision and conflict. 

But, Sir, in pruceeding to the conside- 
ration of the Bill itself, I think our judg- 
ment must be formed by an examination 
of the system which it seeks to establish, 
as compared with those general rules and 
maxims of policy, which hitherto have 
been deemed fundamental in this consti- 
tution. 

The elementary principles upon this 
subject are few and clear, and happily are 
now admitted by all who share in our 
debates. It is now allowed, that state ex- 
pediency and civil utility, not abstract 
right, must decide in all cases upon the 
form of government in which the sove- 
reign powers of any state are to be con- 
centrated, and also upon the extent to 
which its control should be exercised over 
the natural free agency of the people, in 
matters civil afd religious. 

Looking to the strength and tranquillity 
of a state, in the mode of combining its 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities, many 
of the wisest men have hitherto agreed, 
that it would be desirable, so far as prac- 
ticable, that the civil authority of the state 
should be vested in those only who con- 
form to the established religion of the 
state. But the diversity incident to human 
opinion, and the liberty of action neces- 
sary toa popular state, require also, that 
such conformity should be exacted no 
farther than the safety of the government 
itself demands; and the measure of its 
danger, is the true measure of exclusion. 

And thus it is, that our constitution, as 
settled at the Revolution, stands upon the 
joint principle, of excluding from power 
all non-conformists by a religious test, and 
of bestowing at the same time the fullest 
religious toleration upon all the excluded. 
Upon this principie it is, that the crown 
itself is holden by a religious test: and 
the church of England having been found 
upon experience to be well suited, by the 
form of its government, to the practice 
and habits of the English constitution, the 
safety of the church has been at all times, 
and deservedly, the object of its earnest 
solicitude. By the same principles adopt- 
ed and acted upon now for nearly 120 
years, the state has excluded by a religious 
test all Protestant dissenters from civil and 
military offices, upon an opinion (rightly 
or wrongly formed) of their imperfect at- 
tachment to the constitution in church and 
state ; and it has also excluded the Roman 
Catholics from parliament, as well as from 
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all offices, civil and military, upon the 
score of their alleged defective allegiance. 

Some of these exclusions, it is true, 
have been deemed from time to time to be 
of less urgent necessity ; I mean those 
which regard the Protestant dissenters : 
And although it has not been thought pru- 
dent to repeal those laws; and although 
in the memorable debates of 1796, their 
continuance was vindicated by Mr. Wind- 
ham, upon the principle of self-defence, 
and the restraint of mischief from those 
who might use the powers of the state to 
subvert it, it has nevertheless been deemed 
fit to suspend and relax their operation, 
upon the long experience of the loyalty 
of the Protestant dissenters, and their 
exemplary conduct. 

Against the Roman Catholics, however, 
the laws of exclusion have been main- 
tained in permanent force, founded as 
they were upon the existence of principles 
imputed tothe body excluded ; which prin- 
ciples have not appeared to have under- 
gone any subsequent alteration. And 
from this policy | profess that I do not yet 
see any cause to depart. For I agree in 


the opinions, and desire to adopt the lan- 
guage of Mr. Burke, in his Tract upon the 
Popery Laws of Ireland. 


“ That to ex- 
clude the Roman Catholics from all offices 
in church and state is a justand necessary 
provision,’ whatever we may think of 
their admission into the army or revenue ; 
which in another part of his writings upon 
this subject (his first Letter to sir Hercules 
Langrishe) he describes to be ouly sub- 
servient parts in the economy and execu- 
tion, rather than in the administration of 
affairs; distinguishing those offices which 
really guide the state, from those which 
are merely instrumental. 

What therefore I now contend for, as 
upon a former occasivn, is this; that we 
ought still to withhold from the Roman 
Catholics all capacity of political power 
and jurisdiction; but at the same time 
widely and liberally to lay open before 
them the field of profitable and honourable 
reward for distinguished exertions and 
services, and in matters of religion to 
render their legal toleration complete. 

With this view of the principles which 
have hitherto guided our ancestors, from 
the period of the Revolution to our own 
days, let us apply them to this Bill, and try 
its merits ; taking however into our con- 
sideration, not only what it does contain, 
but also certain other points which it does 
not contain. 
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By the leading enactments contained in 
this Bill, we at once throw open the doors 
of parliament, and give access to all or 
nearly all the executive departments, poli- 
tical, judicial, civil, and military. 

And first, of parliament, which if carried, 
J believe both the supporters and opponents 
of the Bill will agree, must speedily put 
the Roman Catholics into possession of 
all their ulterior objects. Take the admis- 
sion of Roman Catholics into parliament 
as individuals, or take them as a body: 
to admit those who as individuals may 
become the distinguished leaders of parties, 
and at the same time to debar them from 
filling the ruling offices of the state, would 
be to create a most dangerous combination 
of means and motives; for their natural 
and legitimate ambition, when baffled and 
obstructed from advancing in its ordinary 
career, could then attain its objects only 
by resorting to the most violent courses : 
if in parliament, they ought also to be 
admissible into the confidential service of 
the crown ; but that is another species of 
mischief equally to be guarded against, 
and which falls under another head. 
Consider the Roman Catholics sitting here 
collectively as a body, there is also much 
ground fur apprehension; their peculiarity 
of connection must necessarily produce 
that combination of strength, which, coa- 
lescing in critical times with all the other 
embodied discontent incident to a popular 
state, would produce an overwhelming 
force, and endanger the general establish- 
ments of the country. 

I do not certainly presume to ascribe 
any such spirit or temper as likely to 
actuate any known individuals, who might 
in such an event be returned at any future 
election; my duty and my disposition 
alike forbid it; but from such causes, such 
consequences must naturally and inevitably 
flow ; and I can assure those honourable 
gentlemen from Ireland, whom I am now 
addressing, that amongst the many causes 
which strongly induce me to oppose the 
present measure, is the firm persuasion, 
that we should have but little chance of 
seeing many of the same representatives 
from Ireland any longer sitting among us. 

Of the executive offices, the privy 
council may be considered as comprising 
those who hold the seals of all the great 
and efficient departments of the state; 
and it needs no words to prove, that they 
must necessarily sway and direct the go 
vernment in all its branches. That right, 
I think, ought never to be conceded. 
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The bench of justice, if occupied by 
Roman Catholics (however ably and im- 
partially filled) cannot be expected to ad- 
minister justice upon Protestant church 
rights with equal satisfaction to Protes- 
tant suitors; to say nothing of the graver 
cases of criminal justice: and justice 
which is not satisfactorily administered, is, 
politically speaking, no justice at all. 
These theretore are offices which, I think, 
ought never to be conceded. 

As to the general range of other offices, 
which fill up the functions of the state, I 
have already declared upon a former oc- 
casion, with respect to the military, my 
perfect concurrence in admitting the 
Roman Catholics to all the objects of 
their honourable ambition in the pro- 
fession of arms, short only of such a3 are 
mixed with the political government of 
the state. And as to those of a civil na- 
ture, whether derived from the crown, or 
obtained by corporate franchise, I am con- 
tent to adopt the plan suggested by the 
noble lord near me (lord Castlereagh) 
that the existing law in England should 
continue to prevail, and that the admission 
of Roman Catholics here (so far as regards 
the sacramental test) should depend upon 
the same annual bill of indemnity which 
now covers the case of the Protestant non- 
conformists. So also as to the admission 
of Roman Catholics to become what are 
called independent members of oar Uni- 
versities ; excluding them where other 
non-conformists are now excluded, and 
admitting them where non-conformists 
are now admitted; a rule varying in 
its operation, according to the various 
statutes which prevail in the several 
Universities of England, Scotland, -and 
Tre and. , 

nut, Sir, this is not all. There are also 
other matters, not contained in this Bill, 
which appear to me to require our at- 
tention. Some are of necessary restriction, 
and others of concession, which the sug- 
gesters or framers.of this Bill have not 
condescended to propose ; but which in 
justice to the Roman Catholic body, and 
to ourselves, we should grant. 

Amongst the restrictions omitted, and 
which ought to have been inserted, stands 
first, the regulation of all religious houses 
now existing in this realm, and the not 
suffering others to grow up. Within the 
United Kingdom we have at present Bene- 
dictines, Franciscans, Dominicans, and 
almost every other description of monastic 
order. But the Jesuit funds now at 
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Stonyhurst are alone sufficient to awaken 
our attention. Of the system of educa- 
tion, indeed, as there conducted, we know 
enly that it is not the same as at May- 
nooth; and that their young men are af- 
terwards sent out for ordination to the col- 
lege of the order in Sicily, from whence 
they are re-imported into this country, 
And yet these are the persons who are now 
about to establish themselves in Ireland, 
for the purpose of spreading their own pe- 
culiar and suspected modes of education. 

Some provision should also be made for 
imposing an effectual restraint upon spi- 
ritual excommunication, so far as to de- 
prive it of all civil consequences. Many 
and grievous are the sentences of this sort 
which are known to have occurred both in 
England and Ireland, in our own times : 
and it may be enough now to refer to the 
melancholy fate of those persons who were 
excommunicated in 1791, for their civil 
conduct in these memorable transactions, 
and whose misfortunes have been so often 
and so feelingly lamented by the English 
Roman Catholics. Such sentences are 
derogatory to the civil rights of the sub- 
ject, and in this free country they should 
no longer be endured. 

Sir, I complain equally that other con- 
cessions also have been omitted, which 
should have been inserted in this Bill of 
relief; and more especially those, which 
respect the legal right of the Roman Ca- 
tholic soldier to his own mode of worship 
(a topic heretofore loudly urged within 
these walls): the exemption also of the 
Roman Catholics from the obligation to 
solemnize their marriages in Protestant 
churches, and the protection of their places 
of worship in Ireland from insult and 
outrage, by laws as effectual as those 
which now prevail! in England. 

Why were not some provisions for re- 
medying these acknowledged grievances 
embodied and inserted into this Bill of re- 
lief ? To peaceable and conscientious Ro- 
man Catholics, they could not be other- 
wise than acceptable. But omissions like 
these all tend to demonstrate, that religi- 
ous liberty has not been the real object of 
the promoters of this Bill, whose provi- 
sions and enactments point to nothing but 
political ascendancy. 

With these subordinate concessions, 
however, I must nevertheless repeat my 
strong protest against all these larger in- 
novations, which, according to. the lan- 
guage of Mr. Burke, tend to change the 
ruling charac:er of the state. And wher 
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it is said, that these dangers are visionary, 
we reply, that what to-day seems to them 
unreal, may to-morrow display its reality. 
All these are departures from principle. 
The mischief is in making the breach; 
and if the barriers are thrown down, 
though the first influx of the tide may be 
unalarming, it will be too late to repair it, 
when the full flood is come upon us. 

With respect to the proposed guards 
and securities, which constitute the latter 


‘half of this Bill, they consist partly of 


oaths, and partly of regulations for eccle- 
siastical appointments, and the restriction 
of foreign intercourse. 

As to oaths :—I do not think they are 
to. be undervalued ; but they cannot be 
accepted without some discrimination. 
Upon enlightened and honourable minds, I 
do not doubt their obligatory force. It 
must not however be forgotten, that the 
minds of the great mass of Roman Catho- 
lic population are in a state of darkness, 
and absolute subjugation to the priesthood. 
Of the particular structure of these oaths 
I shall not now enter into any discussion ; 
a matter upon which the honourable baro- 
net opposite to me (sir John Hippisley) 
is competent to give the House much im- 
portant information, But that they are 
not to be entirely relied upon, is apparent 
by the very conduct of the friends of the 
Bill, and by the necessity they have felt 
of superadding regulations to enforce the 
same purposes. We must also bear in 
mind by whom these oaths are to be in- 
terpreted, and how they have been inter- 
preted. Nor can we shut our eyes against 
the notorious fact, that the sovereign Pon- 
tiff, not in ancient times, but so lately as 
in the year 1809, by a solemn instruction 
to the prelates of his church, has com- 
manded them to distinguish between the 
passive oaths which may be taken, and 
the active oaths which may not be taken, 
by the Roman Catholics of any heretical 
state; and has declared, that all oaths 
taken to the prejudice of the church are 
null and void. 

Nor, Sir, are these doctrines to be found 
only in Italy; it is well known to the 
honourable baronet, and probably to many 
other members of this Howse, that in 
London also, and within the Jast.eight and 
forty hours, distinctions of the same sort 
have been promulgated in the name and 
by the authority of a leading prelate of 
the Roman Catholic church, and circulated 
throughout this metropolis. 

As to the regulations of the clergy, and 
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the restrictions of foreign intercourse, for 
the purpose of giving us some domestic 
security against foreign encroachments, 
(whether the concessions now proposed, 
or any, or none, are to be granted) these, 
I think, are necessary matters for legis 
lation; I have said so before, and I say 
so still. 

Upon the modes of nomination, I think 
the commission, as originally proposed, 
was objectionable with reference to the 
crown, as well as to the Roman Catholics, 
The present is less objectionable as to the 
crown, but probably is not rendered more 
acceptable to the Roman Catholics: and I 
should have much preferred the mode of 
direct appointment by the crown, as I un- 
derstand from the bon. baronet, it has been 
practised already in Canada, and, as the 
noble lord informs us, has actually taken 
place within his own department, as to 
Malta. 

But, Sir, upon this head I must particu- 
larly entreat the attention of the Commit- 
tee, to the necessity of excluding the regu- 
lar clergy from all such situations. The 
regular clergy, it is well known over and 
above their imperfect allegiance to their 
temporal sovereign, and their allegiance 
also to the sovereign Pontiff, owe also ano- 
ther allegiance each to the general of his 
own order. ‘The general of the order of 
the Jesuits is to-day in Russia, to-morrow 
he may be in France; the general of the 
Dominicans was in Spain, and is now I 
believe at Rome; and although Dr. Troy, 
now the titular archbishop of Dublin, is 
himself a Dominican, I confess I do not 
wish to see others of the same description 
in the same situations. 

I think also, that to exercise the office 
of apostolic viear witbin this realm, should 
be expressly prohibited. The apostolic 
vicars are the direct diplomatic agents of 
the papal see, governing ecclesiastically 
half a million of his Majesty’s subjects in 
Great Britain. By their offices they are 
bound to execute the mandates of the Pope, 
without the power of hesitation or delibe- 
ration; and these mandates, so delivered, 
the great majority of the English Roman 
Catholics have conceived themselves co- 
scientiously bound to obey. ‘This was the 
complaint loudly made by the English 
Roman Catholics in 1790; and it is for 
their protection, as well as for our own 
safety, that no such office should be tole- 
rated within the King’s dominions. 

The restriction of foreign intercourse, 
as originally provided for by the supple 
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mental clauses of the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Canning), did not appear to me to | 
be in any degree effectual to its own ends. 
The mode now adopted is certainly a con- 
siderable improvement. But means are 
still left for withdrawing some branches of 
this intercourse from state inspection; and 
the reserve consists in whatever a Roman 
Catholic prelate shall certify to be “ per- 
sonal and spiritual.’? Now, this exception 
may endanger the whole effect of the 
provision ; and here will always be found 
the ultimate difficulty of securing to the 
state all the knowledge which it ought to 
possess, of what may be otherwise con- 
cealed under this separate and secret in- 
tercourse. 

But, Sir, after all, let us not overrate 
the value of these guards and securities. 
Good they may be, as measures of state 
police, and desirable additions to our sta- 
tute law, whether accompanied or not with 
any further concession. Let no man, how- 
ever, mistakenly accept them as that just 
equivalent for which he is to barter away 
the strength of our own Protestant consti- 
tution. 

Amongst the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom, their faith in 
the papal supremacy will continue fixed 
and unalterable. Their prelates, however 
nominated, will still inculcate the same 
doctrine, and bow with the same implicit 
obedience to the papal authority. And 
this spiritual jurisdiction, we have been 
distinctly told by the highest Roman Ca- 
tholic authority in England, can be com- 
pletely exercised, if necessary, by mere 
personal agency; utterly passing by all 
these ostensible securities, and without the 
formal intervention of any written instru- 
ment or document, or any state control 
whatsoever, 

This, Sir, is that spiritual supremacy of 
the sovereign Pontiff, however exercised 
—and let all Englishmen remember it— 
which lord Clarendon and Jord Somers as 
statesmen, Mr. Locke as a political philoso- 
pher, and king Wiiliam as a sovereign, all 
deemed to be incompatible with the Pro- 
testant constitution of these realms. And 
this usurped dominion, although it may 
now be subdued and eclipsed for a time in 
France, has recently blazed forth in Spain, 
aud we may be well assured never can be 
a harmless guest, much less a safe co- 
estate, with the government of any country 
under heaven, 

Such is the outline of those considera- 
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respecting each of the prominent parts of 
this Bill. Ihave thought it better to state 
them all at once, that the Committee may 
be spared the trouble of hearing me again 


| at any length in its further progress. But 


I feel it incumbent upon me to repeat, that 
in my opinion, the great stand to be made 
for the preservation of our constitution in 
church and state, must be, against the ad= 
mission of Roman Catholics to seats in 
parliament; a concession which would 
virtually accomplish, and at no distant 
period, their admission into every other 
branch of political power; and an event 
which I dread, and deprecate, and shall 
think it my duty to resist to the uttermost. 

I therefore beg leave now to move, that 
the words “ to sit and vote in either House 
of Parliament,” in the first clause, be left 
out of this Bill. 

The Clause having been read, and the 
question put upon it, 

Mr. Whitbread rose and observed, that 
the great weight of the right hon. gentle- 
man who had just sat down, and the rarity 
of his delivering his opinion on public 
questions, must naturally add to the in- 
fluence which it was likely to possess with 
the Committee. He must regret, how- 
ever, that when some six years ago a Bill 
was brought in to open the army to the 
Catholics, the House had not then been 
favoured with the sentiments of the right 
hon. gentleman on that measure, which 
raised such an hideous outcry. Had his 
friends who originated that Bill, had the 
good fortune to have unloeked the right 
hon. gentleman’s mouth on that oecasion, 
they must then have been sure of his pow- 
erful support. The right hon. gentleman’s 
objection to this Bill was, because, in some 
instances it went beyond, and in some 
cases it fell short of his wishes, and yet he 
took that opportunity of making such an 
opposition to the Bill (which would have 
been fair enough if ail the clauses had been 
gone through) as would go to the extine- 
tion of it altogether. At the same time 
the right hon. gentleman told them, that 
he was willing to admit the Catholics to 
the honours of the army and the law, ex- 
cepting judicial situations: he told them 
of the dangers from vicars apostolic, from 
Dominicans and others ; and yet he would 
wish to put an end to the Bill before them, 
in which event, most probably, all oppor- 
tunity for granting the boons he consented 
to, and for extirpating the nuisances which 
he detested, would for many years be lost. 
The -— hon. gentleman had. said that 
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the speech of the right hon. member for 
Liverpool (Mr. Canning) was founded in 
political wisdom, and then availed himself 
of some report which he (Mr, Whitbread) 
had not seen, to prove that the object of 
the member for Liverpool was not answer- 
ed, because that had not happened which 
no one expected—that those were not 
content whose business it was never to be 
contented. There never would be wanted 
discontented auxiliaries of the Catholic 
Board. There were many persons of this 
description, who felt that the passing of 
the B:ll now under consideration would be 
a death blow to their consequence—to 
whom that individual consequence was 
every thing, the interests of the Catholic 
body nothing. As the right hon. gentle- 
man had looked to the proceedings of the 
Catholic Board, he should have looked a 
Jitrle further, for there had that day arrived 
a most consolatory Resolution of a body 
of Catholics in Ireland, which he should 
take the liberty of reading to the Commit- 
tee. Although the Bill were not exactly 
as he should have framed it himself, yet 
framed as it had been by the best abilities, 
and by those who knew how to avoid 
trenching on the scruples of the Catholics, 
it should have his most hearty concurrence. 
Mr. Whitbread then read the following 
Resolutions :— 

« At a numerous meeting of the Roman 
Catholic Board for the county and city of 
Cork, held at the Bush Tavern, on Thurs- 
day the 20th May, 1813. Daniel Callag- 
han, jun. esq. in the Chair. 

« The following Resolutions, proposed 
by James Roche, esq. and seconded by 
Robert Burke, esq. were unanimously 
agreed to :— 

«© Resolved, That the confidence re- 
posed in the justice and wisdom of the le- 
gislature, by our resolution of the 22d 
March last, has been amply justified. 
Our cause has met the solemn considera- 
tion it deserved, and the most signal ad- 
vantages have been the result. 

“Resolved, That with the spirit and 
object of the Bill now in successful course 
through parliament, we are happy to de- 
clare our entire satisfaction, and to express 
our conviction that when in its further 
progress it shall have received the tech- 
nical amendments necessary to its perfec- 
tion, it will be hailed by the Catholics as 
the great and long wished for charter of 
their emancipation, and by the empire at 
large, as the firmest bulwark of the state. 

“« Resolved, That from a legislature so 
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manifestly actuated by liberal principles 
and enlightened views, we cannot for a 
moment apprehend the impositions of any 
restrictions inconsistent with its acknow.- 
ledged purpose of conciliation. 

«Resolved, That Mr. Grattan con- 
tinues entitled to our unbounded confi. 
dence; imperishable as the monument 
raised by his mighty labours to his coun. 
try’s happiness and to his own fame, wil] 
be the gratitude of the Catholic body to 
the great advocate of its cause. 

“ Resolved, That we offer the tribute 
of our sincerest thanks to the other distin- 
guished members of the Committee, who 
have so ably co-operated with Mr. Grat- 
tan on this memorable occasion. 

« Danser CaLtaGuan, jun. 
«* Wituiam J. SHEEHY, Sec.” 


He would ask the right hon. gentleman 
(the Speaker,) whether these Resolutions 
had not relieved his mind from the dread 
arising from mis-statement, or ignorance, 
or misapprehension. The right hon. gen- 
tleman was not against the admission of 
Catholics to the army or navy, and how 
ludicrous must appear to him the terrors 
of those who apprehended evils from such 
concessicns, as great as those which, in the 
right hon. gentleman’s opinion, would re 
sult from ihis Bill; as such must be the 
opinion of the right hon. gentleman. He 
would pardon him (Mr. W.) for suppos- 
ing his fears to be equally visionary. The 
right hon. gentleman would have the Ca 
tholics excluded from the bench, although 
the most galling circumstance which at- 
tended the present condition of the Ca- 
tholics was, that no reward for their la 
bours at the bar was held out. They 
were to be excluded too, because (as the 
right hon. gentleman said) in civil cases 
between individual and individual, they 
could not be expected to be just (hear, 
hear, hear!) ; ‘ to say nothing of crimi- 
nal cases.” He hoped some explanation 
would be offered of these expressions, 
which cast such an aspersion on the Ca- 
tholics. Had not the right hon. gentle 
man seen in the publications of the days 
that the principal grievance complained 
of by the Catholics was Protestant ascen- 
dancy ; that whenever a Catholic came 
before a tribunal, he was prejudged # 
soon as his religion was known? 1! 
Protestant asserted there was no foundatiot 
for this—but the effect of the right hon 
gentleman’s speech was to shew the col 
trary. The right hon. gentleman bal 
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fallen into that common-place and hus- 
tings error, of which they had heard so 
much at the elections some years ago, 
that because the crown might make a 
Catholic an officer of state, all officers of 
state would be Catholics—that when the 
doors of parliament were opened to Ca- 
tholics, not a Protestant would be re- 
turned. There was to be such a combina- 
tion in favour of Catholics too, that even 
the wearer of the crown in Ireland was to 
be a Catholic. Whence, however, were 
these combinations to flow? It was not 
long since petitions on the subject of the 
Catholic claims poured into the House in 
such shoals, that it was found impossible 
to bestow on them the usual attention. 
To these petitions (it was then contended) 
were affixed the names of the freeholders 
of almost all the counties of Ireland, 
against the claims of the Catholics ; 
and how was it thought, that in spite of 
their own reason, when all the guards 
which were boasted of as their security 
were taken away, these men should say 
to the Catholics, “It is not proper that 
you should go into parliament ; therefore 
we wili send you there.” (Hear, hear !)— 
The right bon. the Speaker had said, 
“ give them seats in parliament, and every 
thing else would follow.” ‘The dissenters 


had long bad seats in parliament, and had 
it been found that any danger to church 
or state arose from that circumstance? 
The right bon. gentleman had adverted to 
the opinions of Locke, of Clarendon, and 


others, on this question. But the Catho- 
lic of the time of Locke was as different 
from the Catholic of the present day, as 
darkne:s was from light, not in the tenets of 
their religion, but in the feelings with 
which they regarded Protestants. Catho- 
lic and Protestant were then violently op- 
posed to each other in their opinions 
about the right of succession to the crown. 
The Cathoiic was attached to a Catholic 
prince—to the Pretender : the Protestant 
supported the right of him who held the 
crown. Both felt an inveterate rancour 
towards each other, and their differences 
were inflamed with all the fury of recent 
animosity. As long as these pretensions 
to the British crown existed, what these 
great persons had said certainly carried 
considerable weight with it; but if the 
same persons had lived in times and under 
circumstances, like the present, there could 
be hardly a doubt,—considering the gene- 
ral liberality of their sentiments, the depth 
of their philosophy, the soundness of their 
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sense, and the wide and enlightened cha- 
racter of their views,—but they would 
concur with those who were desirous of 
putting an end to these disabilities. —If 
those who supported the Bill should be 
defeated, upon the clause respecting the 
admission of the Catholics into parliament, 
in his opinion the whole Bill was lost. 
But though the right hon. gentleman 
should be victorious upon this point, he 
had not told the House that he meant to 
take charge of the Bill, and introduce the 
several provisions which he himself ad- 
mitted to be highly just and proper, and 
which he considered as necessary for the 
safety of thestate. He was ready now to 
make the concessions which had been pros 
posed in 1807. How must the right hon. 
gentleman have wished to support him 
and his friends on that occasion, when 
urging the propriety of these concessious ! 
How anxious must he have been to have 
had his mouth unlocked, in order to lend 
them the benefit of his powerful au- 
thority! How his heart must have 
been wrung to see the unsuccessful ter- 
mination of their exertions! yet. the 
right hon. gentleman had not said, that he 
himself would undertake to carry forward 
such a measure, as that which he contem- 
plated in favour of the Catholics, or to im- 
pose the restraints to which he had ad- 
verted ; nor did he give any hint that he 
would recommend the matter to others. 
Though there were sitting on his right and 
on his left, the Gog and Magog (Mr. Ry« 
der and Mr. Yorke) of Protestantism, yet 
not a whisper was heard about carrying 
his scheme of conciliation into execution, 
nor for warding off those dangers which 
were apprehended from monastic institue 
tions. Really this same danger had been 
long kept in disguise. The worthy baro- 
net (sir John Coxe Hippisley,) who was 
to give the Honse some more information 
about the Catholic oaths, bad, in addition 
to the Dominicans and Benedictines men- 
tioned by the right hon. gentleman this 
night, spoken of a society of Jesuits, in a 
speech which the House would not soon 
forget, (hear, and a laugh.) . He enurely 
acquitted the hon. baronet of any wish to 
injure the Catholic cause ;_ but the line of 
conduct taken by him unquestionably had 
that tendency. ‘The hon. baronet had un- 
doubtedly given much information on the 
subject to the House, but it was really too 
much now to call upon them to say their 
prayers back again—to convince them first, 
and then attempt to unconyince them. But 
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it was very singular that the hon. baronet, 
if he had discovered that so much danger 
did exist from these Jesuits, had not com- 
municated that discovery to the govern- 
ment, (hear, hear, from sir J. C. Hippisley.) 
Why had the important intelligence been 
first given in that House? Did the right 
hon. gentleman mean, that they should 
interfere by legislative enactment with 
these monastic institutions and vicars 
apostolic? If he did, and succeeded in the 
object, he would do more towards esta- 
blishing and maintaining the papal autho- 
rity in these kingdoms, than had been 
done by any act, spiritual or temporal, for 
these hundred years past. Such would 
be the inevitable effect of interference by 
the strong hand of power and persecution. 
But if this Bill should pass the legislature, 
the most moderate of the Catholics, as 
evideutly appeared from the paper which 
he had read, would be conciliated; and 
the wildest of them did not wish that it 
should pass. If this Bill passed, there 
would then be no occasion for restrictions 
upon monastic institutions, for all dangers 
from such causes would be at an end. 
The Roman Catholic religion would then 
have fair play, without being supported 
by that pertinacious adherence which al- 


ways resulted from persecution of every 
description; and the state would certainly 
be in no danger whatever from that quar- 


ter. The argument, that if a part were 
given, they must concede the whole, had 
been repeated again and again, and pub- 
lished from speeches delivered long ago 
in the Irish parliament. When it was 
proposed in 1807 to make certain conces- 
sions to the Catholics, they were met by 
these arguments; and if the right hon. 
gentleman were to bring forward even his 
limited plan of concession now, he would 
find himself opposed exactly on the same 
grounds by those who sat near him. They 
would certainly turn his own argument 
against him, and tell him, that if so much 
were conceded, the crown itself might get 
into the hands of a Catholic. He thought 
it necessary to notice the very word, and 
to expose, that even upon the principles of 
the right hon. gentleman himself, there 
could be no foundation for his apprehen- 
sions ; because what he said in that House, 
backed by the great authorities he had 
quoted, might otherwise produce a very 
pernicious impression on the public mind. 
‘Those who were adverse to the Catholics 
would be glad to lay hold of the expres- 
sion, coming from such high authority, to 
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employ it for their purposes. The public 
would be perpetually called upon to ob. 
serve, that the Speaker of the House of 
Commons had said, that the crown itself 
might get into the hands of a Catholic, and 
that he had received no answer. The 
right hon. gentleman had not adopted the 
most parliamentary mode of urging his 
objections to this Bill. His opposition 
did, indeed, come in the shape of an 
amendment to one of the clauses of the 
Bill; but then it was an amendment which 
affected the principle. If it should be 
adopted, the Bill would be worth nothing, 
and, probably, would not be proceeded in 
any farther; for the right hon. gentleman 
himself had not stated, that he was now 
prepared to introduce the provisions which 
he himself imagined would. be salutary, 
The most beneficial of those good effects 
which would result from the Bill, would 
be the bringing Catholics into that House, 


-that Catholics and Protestants might see 


and know each other. They had not now 
to contend for the principle, however ; the 
principle had been adopted and sanctioned 
by the House of Commons. The greatest 
enemies of concession had been reserving 
themselves for a last effort, aud had suc- 
ceeded in producing some distrust in re- 
gard to the measure among a considerable 
portion of the community ; but notwith- 
standing this, he was firmly persuaded, 
that the public mind in England was ripe 
for the Bill, and that the public mind in 
Ireland would be conciliated by its pass- 
ing. Those who had prepared the Bill, 
would have no objection to agree to any 
fair and reasonable amendment ; and 
when the right hon. gentleman should be 
defeated, as he trusted he would be, upon 
the amendment which he now proposed, 
he hoped they would have his powerful 
assistance in their endeavours to render 
the measure as perfect as it could at pre- 
sent be made. 


Sir John Nicholl said : 


Sir; this important measure has nowas- 
sumed a new shape, and presents itself to 
the consideration of the committee under 
new circumstances. The various supporters 
of its principle, who before seemed to en- 
tertain considerable discordance of opinion 
upon the detail, are understood to have me 
and reconciled their differences, and now 
to offer the Bill in the shape in which they 
are willing to concur in pressing it for 
ward for adoption. These gentlemen, 
is quite apparent, will not consent to any 
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material alteration in the detail, for they 
hold (quite consistently with themselves) 
that if any considerable change were to be 
made, either deducting from the conces- 
sions to be granted to the Catholics, or 
adding to the securities to be required 
from them, the Bill would fail in its great 
object ; it would not be satisfactory or con- 
ciliatory to the Catholic body. 

There are, on the other hand, a consi- 
derable body of members, upwards of two 
hundred, who have already voted against 
the principle of the Bill; and therefore to 
those members no alteration can render 
the measure satisfactory ; the utmost that 
can be effected in the committee, is to 
render the measure less objectionable and 
mischievous, 

There is a third class of members, and 
probably not inconsiderable in number, 
who have not made up their opinions 
upon the subject ;_ who hitherto have not 
resisted, and some have even supported 
the progress of the measure, from a desire 
to see its precise character and extent be- 
fore they come to any final decision. It 
is this third class of members whose at- 
tention is particularly solicited, and who 
are requested now to pause, and consider 
what will be the effect of the Bill if car- 
ried in its present form; hoping that by 
taking this view of the subject, they will 
feel strongly disposed to insist upon im- 
portant alterations in the committee ;— 
that they will more especially join in ex- 
cluding this first clause, which (as has 
been truly stated by the right hon. and 
highly distinguished member who opened 
the debate,) by admitting Catholics to 
seats in parliament, in effect gives them 
every thing ;—and in the further hope, 
that if those important changes in the Bill 
are not obtained in the committee, the 
class of members referred to will ultimate- 
ly join, upon the report, in rejecting the 
measure altogether. 

Taking this view of the subject, it is 
proper to remind the committee that at 
present the constitution, in all its parts, is 
fundamentally, essentially, and exclu- 
sively Protestant. Not only are the church 
and the throne Protestant, but the coun- 
sellors and advisers of the crown must be 
Protestant—the officers of state, the re- 
sponsible conductors of the executive go- 
vernment, must be Protestant—the two 
Houses of Parliament, the great council of 
the nation, must be Protestant—the judi- 
cial offices must be filled by Protestants— 
the magistracy must be Protestantthe 
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high military offices must be Protestant— 
in short, there is no branch or department, 
not only of the ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, but of the civil government of 
the country, that is not exclusively Pro- 
testant. 

On the other hand, complete toleration 
is allowed the Catholic, in the exercise of 
his religion, in the security of his person, 
in the education of his family, in the en- 
joyment of his property—but he is ex- 
cluded from exercising the powers of the 
state, the supremacy of which he refuses 
to acknowledge. 

Such being the constitution, it may not 
be unworthy of recollection that it has at- 
tained this form and character, not by 
some sudden change, not by some violent 
measure produced by the excitement of 
temporary circumstances, but slowly and 
gradually—proceeding on the safe ground 
of experience—ameliorating itself cau- 
tiously and from time to time, as occasion 
required—applying remedies to evils, and 
providing securities against dangers as 
they arose—and thus making progress in 
improvement till it deemed its own secu- 
rity complete. 

Even while the whole state was Catholie 
in form, and before the name of Protes- 
tantism existed, our Catholic ancestors, in 
the spirit of Protestantism, found it neces- 
sary to resist with firmness the pretensions 
and encroachments of the See of Rome; 
in proof of which, reference may be had 
to various acts of parliament passed before 
the Reformation. 

At the Reformation, the Protestant 
church of England was by law establish- 
ed ; but the laws then enacted were found 
insufficient for its security, or for the pre- 
servation of the tranquillity and liberties of 
the country. Various Acts were passed for 
further security in the reigns of Elizabeth, 
James the first, and Charles the first. 
Upon the Restoration came the Corporation 
Act, which required all persons, exercising 
any offices in that branch of the civil go- 
vernment, to take the Oath of Supremacy, 
as a qualification for their admission. 
About twelve years afterwards the Test 
Act, as it is called, was passed, extending 
the same principle to all offices, civil and 
military, and requiring the Oath of Supre- 
macy to be taken previous to admission. 
By some it has been erroneously supposed 
that the Test Act was directed against 
Protestant dissenters; the fact is, that 
Protestant dissenters supported the passing 
of that Act for the sake of excluding Ca- 
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tholics, though the taking of the sacrae 
ment would have the effect of excluding 
themselves : but that test being only re- 
quired within twelve months after the 
admission to office, it im practice has be- 
come a dead letter, and does not operate 
to the exclusion of Protestant dissenters— 
but the very title of the Act itself is; « An 
Act for preventing dangers which may 
happen from Popish recusants.”’ 

Up to this period, and for about five 
years later, Catholics could sit in parlia- 
ment, and this is used as an argument that 
they may safely be again admitted—but 
the argument operates in the contrary di- 
rection: they were excluded because by 
experience they were found to be dan- 
gerous inmates, the title of the Act being, 
‘for the more effectual preserving the 
king’s person and government, by disa- 
bling Papists from sitting in either House 
of Parliament.” 

Notwithstanding all these guards and 
precautions, the bigotry of James the 2nd 
and his advisers to Catholicism, rendered 
a revolution necessary for the preservation 
of the civil and religious liberties of the 
country — and immediately upon that 
event, the Bill of Rights passed, which 
fixed more permanently and extensively 
the Protestant basis on which the consti- 
tution was built, again requiring the oaths 
of supremacy to be taken by all persons 
holding office, and going on to exclude 
from the throne itself « Papists, and per- 
sons marrying Papists.”” About twelve 
years afterwards came the Act of Settle- 
ment, which seemed to consummate the 
work, by liniiting the crown to the princess 
Sophia, and the heirs of her body, being 
Protestants, declaring such limitation to 
be “ for better securing the rights and li- 
berties of the subject.’’ 

It is evident therefore, that the giving of 
an exclusive Protestant character to the 
constitution in all its branches was upon 
a principle of general policy, growing out 
of experience and founded on self-defence 
and security. This principle of general 
policy was followed up in the subsequent 
reigns of Anne, of George the Ist and 
of George the 2nd, several acts having 
passed requiring the Oath of Supremacy 
to be taken as a qualification for those of- 
fices, respecting which there was any 
doubt, whether they were comprehended 
under former Acts. The same principle 
was strongly recognized upon the union 
of England and Scotland, and again upon 
the union with Ireland, the same oaths 
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being required, and the faith of the nations 
being solemnly pledged to each other, 
for the preservation of our Protestant esta- 
blishments as, “* an essential and funda. 
mental part of the union.”’ 

Under this constitution thus gradually 
formed, excluding Catholics not from the 
church and the throne only, but from all 
the powers of the state, not in sudden 
passion, not in angry times, not by one 
act, but cautiously, step by step, by a 
succession of acts, and as a fixed princi- 
ple of policy—under this Protestant con- 
stitution, the nation for above a century, 
has been secure and prosperous and 
happy, its tranquillity only disturbed by 
two attempts to restore a Catholic monarch 
to the throne; and by the more recent 
insurrections in Ireland, which, though 
not Catholic in their origin, made use of 
Catholicism as a stalking-horse and as an 
instrument to forward the views of those 
agitators and traitors who wished for a se- 
paration from Great Britain. 

This is the existing constitution. It 
now becomes worth considering what will 
be the constitution, if this Bill in its pre- 
sent shape passes into a law. It is true 
that it proposes at present to leave the 
church and the throne Protestant—nay, 
for their future security, here is a magni- 
ficent preamble declaring them to be Pro- 
testant permanently and inviolably—but 
the Protestant character of all the civil 
and military departments of the governs 
ment, which at present surround and de- 
fend the church and the throne, is to be 
removed,—the counsellors of the crown, 
the Houses of Parliament,—the judica- 
ture,—the magistracy,—the military—are 
no longer to retain their exclusive Pro- 
testant character. This is a fearful 
change!! This is a fundamental altera- 
tion in the very essence of our happy con- 
stitution, which twenty years ago, no man, 
no set of men would have been bold and 
daring enough to have proposed, or even 
hinted at, for the adoption of parliament! 
All these Acts, which have been referred 
to, requiring an acknowledgment of the 
supremacy of the state as a qualification 
for exercising its powers, these Acts (it is 
a mere artifice to confound these temperate 
defensive laws, with those disgraceful 
penal laws which have sometimes pas 
in times of heat) these Acts which have 
been justly called the bulwarks, not of out 
church only (for that is another artifice to 
narrow the danger) but of our constitution, 
or as Mr. Justice Blackstone calls them 
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the bulwarks of our civil and religious 
liberties, they are all to be carried off at 
« one fell swoop,’’—by this single Bill,— 
not extending concession by degrees and 
removing disabilities with the same cau- 
tion as they were created for security,— 
but at once,—and at a time, when the 
attention of the nation is engaged in a 
struggle for its existence with a most for- 
midable foreign enemy—when the throne 
itself is not in the exercise of its full 
powers,— and when an administration 
exists, broken into two parts upon this 
momentous question, affecting the consti- 
tution so vitally,—this is the time when 
this Bill is pressed forward upon the le- 
gislature for its immediate adoption ! 

The Bil! proposes to admit into a full 
share of political power a description of 
persons who, however respectable, en- 
lightened, and valuable, many of them 
are as individuals, however dear to us they 
all are as fellow-subjects, yet professing a 
religion, the vital character, the funda- 
mental principle of which is, its own in- 
fallibility, (not indeed the infallibility of 
the Pope individually, but of its church), 
which holds ail other religions to be here- 
tical and insufficient to salvation, and 
therefore, which upon its own principle 
must necessarily be hostile to a Protestant 
church and a Protestant throne, and must 
seek ascendancy and enforce exclusion ; 
a religion, the members of which are un- 
der the absolute dominion of their priest- 
hood, and that priesthood swearing cano- 
nical obedience and paying blind submis- 
sion toa foreign power—it is in vain to say 
that this only extends to matters purely 
spiritual ; the fact is notorious, that it ex- 
tends itself to all matters civil and poli- 
tical: and in such a religion, when the 
priesthood shall tell their followers that 
the question lies between their religion 
and the civil government, it is easy to 
foresee, and we already know from expe- 
rience, which influence will prevail. 

This proposed change in the laws, pro- 
vided by the wisdom of our ancestors from 
time to time for the security of the con- 
stitution and of the liberties of the people, 
is not founded on any change in the prin- 
ciples of that religion, the profession of 
which was the ground of exclusion. Its 
character and its boast are that it is im- 
mutable ;—** Semper eadem”’ is the motto 
of its church. It cannot be suggested, 
that the Catholicism of Ireland is less un- 
der the dominion of its priesthood, or the 
priesthood less blindly submissive.to the 
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See of Rome, than the Catholicism of 
other countries, or of former times. It 
cannot be suggested, that the bulk of Irish 
Catholics are more enlightened, and more 
tolerant, than the Catholics of other coun- 
tries ;—the reverse seems to be the case 
in these several particulars; and they have 
by no means shown themselves more to- 
lerant and conciliatory towards their Pro- 
testant fellow-subjects, since these dis- 
cussions have been going on. 

The benefits held out as likely to arise 
from this great experimental innovation 
are quite visionary; it bas been stated, 
even with much apparent seriousness, that 
we shall add four millions of population 
to the effective strength of the empire !— 
that religious differences are to be extin- 
guished ; and universal harmony and con- 
cord to prevail !—nay, that the Protestant 
establishment itself will receive additional 
stability ! The preamble holds forth “ an 
end to all religious jealousies ;”— an 
oblivion of all animosities ;’—“ a binding 
together in all times tocome!” Nothing 
can be more delusive and extravagant 
than these suggestions. In respect to 
these four millions of Catholics, their 
priests have not been such traitors to their 
king and country as to prevent their flock 
from entering into the public service,— 
they have entered it in their full propor- 
tion—eand this Bill will not add the amount 
of a single regiment to the strength of the 
army, nor of a single ship’s crew to that 
of the navy. Instead of the concord and 
harmony promised to us, this Bill would 
be the “ beginning of strife,” reviving 
religious struggle, and bringing again into 
activity the most violent and dangerous 
passions of the human heart. This per- 
petual concord and harmony can be really 
expected by few, except those who either 
feel no religious preference, or those who 
are such enthusiasts in universal philan- 
thropy and charity, as to form a very in- 
correct estimate of the practical characters 
and passions of mankind. The time is 
hardly yet arrived when the lion and the 
lamb will rest in peace together. 

An “ adjustment satisfactory to all 
classes of his Majesty’s subjects,” has 
been held out to the country; but from 
the petitions on the table from one class, 
and from the proceedings and resolutions 
of the other class, as well as from a me- 
morial this very day circulated by a dis- 
tinguished Catholic prelate, one of the 
vicars apostolic, it is tolerably manifest, 
that the adjustment proposed by the Bill 
will not be satisfactory to either class. 
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In respect to its being a “ final adjust- 
ment,” “in all times to come,’—what a 
vain hope is this! Will the Catholic, or 
the agitators for them, have nothing fur- 
ther to demand? or because you increase 
their powers of enforcing their demands, 
will they cease to make them? Will this 
fine preamble prevent the Catholics from 
demanding to pay their own tithes to their 
own priesthood ? —Will it prevent the Ca- 
tholic priesthood, who now consider them- 
selves to be the lawful possessors of their 
sees and benefices, and the Protestant 
bishops and incumbents to be mere in- 
truders and usurpers, who subscribe them- 
selves with their titles of dignity, while 
they acknowledge the Protestant consti- 
tutional primate of Ireland by no other 
name than plain Mr. Stuart; will the pre- 
amble or Bill itself restrain this priest- 
hood, from expecting to become the bi- 
shops and incumbents, de facto et de jure, 
that is, to become the establishment in 
Ireland ?—Will a single passage, buried 
in the midst of this cumbrous oath, in such 
manner as hardly to be intelligible in re- 
spect to its object, prevent Catholics from 
Jooking forward to the restitution of for- 
feited estates (notwithstanding some few 
of these estates may have got into Catho- 
lic hands; for arrangements to compen- 
sate the few for the sake of the whole 
body, will easily be settled)—estates the 
titles to which are represented to be care- 
fully preserved and registered in the fami- 
lies of the asserted proprietors ?—Will not 
the Catholics cling together as a political 
body, and act together in every other cha- 
racter, diffused as they will be in all the 
powers of the state, in order to enforce 
these demands and to abrogate this “ final 
adjustment ?””"—Nay, in case of the suc- 
cession to the crown itself falling on a Ca- 
tholic, will the recital of the Act of Settle- 
ment, and the declaration in the preamble 
to this Bill, « that the Protestant suc- 
cession to the crown is inviolable,” pre- 
vent Catholics under favourable circum- 
stances from supporting the Catholic heir 
to the crown, and induce them to join in 
his exclusion, in favour of the next Pro- 
testant heir?—These are vain expecta- 
tions! 

It may perhaps be said, the fear of such 
events is chimerical; if so, why recite 
those principles in the preamble? Let it 
be recollected, that at the present moment 
his Majesty has but one single grand-child 
upon whom the hopes of the nation rest 
for the succession to the crown. On 
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whom the right of succession may rest 
twenty years hence, whether upon a 
British-born prince or a foreigner, no 
person can even form aconjecture. Why, 
then, are these dangers so visionary even 
in respect to the succession? Who, ten 
years before the event, foresaw the sub- 
version of the monarchy in the murder of 
Charles the first? Who, ten years before 
the event, expected the restoration of that 
monarchy ? Who foresaw or expected the 
glorious Revolution which so firmly fixed 
the present happy constitution on its Pro- 
testant basis? Who, ten years before the 
event, expected the downfall of the an- 
cient French monarchy, and the erection 
upon its ruins of a most barbarous and 
savage republic; followed again by the 
most arbitrary military despotism ever sent 
as a scourge to visit the world? Human 
foresight is but of short extent; and is 
best employed in providing securities 
against future dangers. 

It is against the danger of domestic con- 
test for power and ascendancy, that the 
great difficulty presents itself of providing 
securities in any degree adequate to those 
securities so wisely provided by our ances- 
tors in the laws already referred to. Of 
foreign influence stirring up rebellion, 
while the constitution possesses its present 
guards, there is no great reason for ap- 
prehension ; but it will be avery different 
question if those guards shall be removed, 
The Catholics are loyal to the monarchy; 
they are attached to their country ; and 
would bravely defend both against a fo- 
reign enemy: but does it tollow from 
thence, that they would not wish for poli- 
tical ascendancy over Protestants? that 
they would not prefer a Catholic throne 
or a Catholic church to those which are 
Protestant ? that they would not be con- 
stantly at work to gain that ascendancy, 
and would not have a better chance of 
success, when they should participate in 
every branch of the civil government of 
the country ? 

We are yet told, that the Protestant es 
tablishment will be rendered more secure! 
that the powers of the Catholics will not 
be increased ! that every thing in effect 
has been given them already in the 
elective franchise! for, having given that, 
you have it not in your power to withhold 
the remainder! These arguments appedt 
strange; and the last of them, if founded, 
would go the length of warranting the fe 
sumption of the elective franchise; ™ 
although the argument is unfounded in ¥ 
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extent, and there exists neither the neces- 
sity of granting every thing, ngr of resum- 
ing what has heen already granted, yet it 
strongly fortifies the expediency of stand- 
ing firmly where you are, and not increas- 
ing the political power of the Catholics, 
until it be manifest that the hody of them 
shall have shaken off the despotic domi- 
nion of their priesthood, and the priest- 
hood shall have withdrawn its blind sub- 
mission to the See of Rome. 

It seems most strange to maintain, that 
the power of the Catholic would not be in- 
creased, and the security of the Protes- 
tant throne and Protestant church, would 
not be weakened by these concessions, 
Put the case of a future sovereign, being 
secretly disposed to Catholicism, or being 
so illuminated by modern liberality as tu 
have no religions preference, but happen- 
ing to have a popular Catholic minister. 
Would not that sovereign or that minister, 
{though observing some caution in the 
execution of the purpose) surround the 
throne with Catholic counsellors? Would 
not Catholics be introduced into the great 
offices of state—into the houses of parlia- 
ment—into the courts of justice—into the 
magistracy—into the high military com- 
mands—and, in that case, with four mil- 
lions of population, blindly devoted to 
their priesthood, would there be no-danger 
of a Catholic establishment in Ireland, in 
violation of our solemn faith pledged to 
the Protestants of Ireland at the Union? 
Nay, under such circumstances, more 
especially if there were a disputed succes- 
sion, would there be no danger to the 
rights and liberties of this country—no 
possible chance of an attempt at Catholic 
ascendancy? ‘The attempt would proba- 
bly be made, although the prospect of 
such circumstances arising may not be 
very near. Its success would be in the 
hands of Providence. The spirit of our 
Protestant ancestors would probably arise 
to defeat such an attempt; but the con- 
flict itself would be a great national cala- 
mity,—a calamity from which we should 
be most anxious to protect our children, 
and our children’s children, by handing 
down to them the constitution ‘in its pre- 
sent Protestant form and character, and 
by resisting the innovation and inroad at- 


— to be made upon it by the present 
ill. 


Mr. Ponsonby said, the right hon. the 
Speaker had expressed considerable dis- 
approbation that the framers of the Bill 


had not drawn it with reference to the-re- 
( VOL, XXVI. ) 
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ligious disabilities of the Catholics; but 
he (Mr. Ponsonby) believed that the in- 
struction given to the Committee, was to 
bring ina Bill to remove the civil and 
military disabilities under which the Ca- 
tholic inhabitants of these realms laboured, 
and he did not know how they could go 
beyond the instructions which had been 
given to them. He wished to obtain, by 
the Bill, relief for the Catholics fron 
grievances under which they laboured ; 
and the object of the Bill was, as to civil 
rights, to produce equality amongst all his 
Majesty’s subjects. The right hon. the 
Speaker had contended, that if the first 
clause were to stand part of the Bill, 
which clause was to permit Roman Cas 
tholics to become members of parliament, 
it would go to destroy the British consti-« 
tution in church and state. Now, he, on 
the contrary, thought the adoption of that 
clause necessary to prevent the destruction 
of the British constitution, and necessary 
for the security of the Protestant esta- 
blishment. ‘the right hon. and learned 
gentleman, who spoke last, had said, that 
if by this act Roman Catholics were ad- 
mitted to parliament and the high offices 
of the state, they would quietly, gently, 
imperceptibly, hardly knowing it them- 
selves, become masters of the country, 
and overturn the crown. Quiet advance- 
ment to the first offices in the state, un- 
known to any person, was rather difficult 
to conceive. If a Roman Catholic were 
advanced to be Lord High Admiral, would 
it not be known? If he were made Lord 
Chief Justice, would it not be known? If 
a Roman Catholic general were to gain 
a victory, would it not be known? Were 
a Roman Catholic admiral to bring an 
enemy’s squadron in triumph into a British 
harbour, could that be concealed? Ac- 
cording to the right hon. and learned gen- 
tleman, nothing would be known until the 
whole plot was ripened and prepared for 
a sudden and dreadful explosion. Did the 
right hon. and learned gentleman, who 
laid so much stress on this part of the Bill, 
mean to contend, that if such a plan were 
formed, that no discovery would be made 
until the plot was ripe for execution? 
Suppose ten, fifteen, or twenty Catholics, 
returned to that House,—they were to 
turn out all the Protestants,—ten or fifteen 
Roman Catholics to turn out 638 Prote- 
stants; or even the Catholics, by their 
talents, eloquence, or interest, would per- 
suade the Protestant members of that 
we to overturn the British constitution 
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in church and state? However, to under- 
stand usefully it was necessary to under- 
stand practically. Let the House suppose 
a Catholic sitting by the right hon. and 
learned gentleman, and that the Catholic 
had some measure to advance, favourable 
to the Catholics: he would not openly 
say, I have a measure favourable to the 
Catholics, and inimical to the Protestants, 
to carry, give me your support: but he 
would probably say, I see you and your 
friends are anxious to carry a certain mea- 
sure, I and my friends, the Catholics, will 
support you, if you and your friends will 
support us in a measure in which we feel 
a warm interest. Would the hon. and 
learned gentleman enter into such an 
agreement? It was not possible for the 
Catholics to carry on such a plot, without 
being detected. If the Catholics should 
attack the Protestant settlement, as to the 
crown or church, how would they be 
treated by their Protestant fellow-subjects, 
who in their generosity had conferred 
upon them an equality of rights? It was 
impossible for the Catholics to effect any 
thing against either, if they were even 
wicked enough to be willing. The right 
hon. and learned gentleman had said, it 
was impossible to predict who will sit on 
the throne of these realms twenty years 
hence ; it certainly was impossible to pre- 
dict who should sit on the throne, or who 
should be dean of the Arches at that time: 
but let the crown rest where it would, he 
was confident the House of Lords, and the 
House of Commens, would not concur in 
subverting the constitution. He thought 
there was great security in allowing the 


Catholics seats in parliament: he liked to | 


see men openly and responsibly giving 
their opinions—the sentiments of the Ca- 
tholics would then be known by the House 


of Commons and by the people of these | 


realms. Was it possible to subvert our 
religion, and the settlement of the crown ? 
If any other person but the right hon. and 
learned gentleman had stated those fears, 
he should have called them nonsensical. 
Was it to be supposed, that we would give 
up to others our property and religion? 
Did the right hon. and learned gentleman 
~<Ippose that the House would become 
Catholics, or that they would prefer a 
Catholic prince ? Would he tell the Com- 
mittee, where the Catholics could get the 
“eto ?—-those who gave could take away. 
uppose a plot, by the Catholics, through 
the means of members and of able speak- 
ers, to subvert the constitution, If the 
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House and the people, were to know of 
such a plot, would they leave them the 
power? There -was no Protestant who 
would not be willing to deprive them of 
privileges that they wished to abuse: but 
these were imaginary fears. The only 
clause in the Bill of real value to the 
Catholics was the first. The only clause 
of value to the Protestant was the first, 
If they were defeated as to the first 
clause, which, he trusted, they would not 
be, he would care little for the rest. The 
Test Act had been called an Act enacted 
by the wisdom of our ancestors, and had 
been stated to have been passed, in order 
to prevent the Roman Catholics sitting in 
that House; which statement was true, 
but not to the full extent. The Test Act 
was passed principally with a view to turn 
out lord Clifford, a minister obnoxious to 
the nation, and toa large party in that 
House. But if it were allowed that that 
Act was devised by a state necessity, the 
gentlemen on the opposite side must, in 
their opposition to the Bill, shew that the 
same necessity still existed: but, surely, 
no person could say that the state of things 
was now the same as then. The right 
hon. and learned gentleman had spoken 
of the blind obedience shewn to the See 
of Rome, and stated a recent occurrence 
in Spain as a proof. It was strange how 
differently the same things appeared to 
different minds,— it furnished to him con- 
clusions of a very different nature: that 
the spirit of papacy was still aspiring and 
restless was a matter of no importance to 
him; there was no national clergy at pre- 
sent in existence in a humour to comply 
with it. Did the clergy in Spain obey his 
directions? The principal was to keep 
them a secret from the government, that 
in the way the right hon. and learned gen- 
tleman had described, the plot might goon 
quietly and imperceptibly until it should 
explode, but the clergy communicated it 
directly. The spirit of papacy, the spirit 
of every priesthood, was to govern men a 
rigidly as possible, if men would submit. 
He looked to the laity, he would never 
rely on a priest; the priesthood, when tt 
found people instructed and unwilling t0 
submit, conducted itself with propriety; 
but if it were otherwise, it always abu 
its authority. He felt persuaded, that the 
Catholics of the present day would be very 
unwilling to submit, as the Catholics d 
in the time of Charles the second. They 
would resist with the greatest vigour ay 





foreign power that would attack their owa 
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authorities. The Fest Act, the great se- 
curity of the constitution, as it was called, 
was not mentioned in this Bi!l, although it 
was mentioned in the first Bill. He in- 
tended to support the Bill, generally, as 
conceiving it to be of great public utility, 
although there were parts of which he did 
not entirely approve. He did not wish to 
be misunderstood: he always wished to 
express his opinion boldly and openly ; 
and if the Dissenters should petition for 
the repeal of the Test Act, he would sup- 

ort them with all his power. It had been 
said, that the Bill had not given general 
satisfaction: he did not know whether that 
was fact or not, but if it were meant that 
it did not give universal satisfaction, that 
was not to be expected. He would say, 
that the Catholics ought thankfully and 
gratefully to receive the Bill,—a Bill which 
opened to them the highest offices of the 
state ; which enabled the English Catholic 
to vote for members of parliament: and a 
Bill which opened both Houses of Parlia- 
ment to both English and Irish Catholics. 
He could not believe, that it did not give 
satisfaction to the Roman Catholics. If it 
did not give universal satisfaction, it only 
met with the same fate as others. If a free 
government were never to legislate, except 
when its measures met with universal sa- 
tisfaction, its business would be very light; 
it would never have to legislate at all. It 
was sufficient if the Bill gave satisfaction 
to reasonable men; great public benefits 
were likely to result from it; it was the 
triumph of truth, liberality, and wisdom, 
over bigotry, selfishness, and superstition. 
It would unite a great mass of the people, 
in defence of the liberties of the country, 
and in defence of the constitution. To 
unite the Roman Catholics to their fellow- 
subjects, was a measure of the greatest im- 
portance: no measure since the Revolu- 
tion was of equal importance with the pre- 
sent. He felt great satisfaction in stating, 
that those excellent persons with whom 
he was in the habit of acting, had been 
governed on this occasion by the most 
hberal policy,—quite distinct from party 
politics; and he must say, they had 
gone beyond any party in yielding their 
epinions, in order to unite the people of 
Ireland with the people of Great Britain. 
If the Bill had defects, it was for those 
who saw them, to remedy them; and he 
thought every person was bound in duty, 
to propose such amendments to this great 
measure as he thought necessary. With- 
eut this clause, the Catholics would not be 
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conciliated; there would not be security 
for the Protestants. Gentlemen should not 
suppose, that granting the Catholics ad- 
mission to the high offices in the army, 
navy, and the law, would not make them 
more eager to acquire the remaining pri- 
vileges. He would not, for an hour, con- 
sider them as satisfied: nor did he think 
they should be satisfied. Whoever thought 
he would not be teized by the Catholics 
to grant the remaining privileges, would 
be deceived, and he thought he ought to 
be deceived. 

Sir J. C. Hippisley said the clause had 
his most cordial support. After the Re- 
formation, the Catholics voted for five 
reigns. When the question for expelling 
the Protestant bishops was proposed, 24 
Catholic peers voted against the motion. 
Having been subjected to the animadver- 
sions of the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Canning), whose speech had been alluded 
to by the member for Bedford, he must 
say, that his conduct was consistent. Al- 
though the clause in itself had his appro- 
bation, yet, as it stood in the Bill, be could 
not give it his support: but he would not 
give it his negative. Of the right hon. 
gentleman he could complain, but he de- 
manded no reparation; if the right hon. 
gentleman could excuse himseif, it was 
sufficient. The principal charge made by 
the right hon. gentleman against him was, 
that by his motion for a.select committee, 
he wished unjustly to gain time: but year 
after year, he had asked for a select com- 
mittee, and so little injurious did the right 
hon. gentleman think it, that he promised, 
if it were not proposed as an amendment to 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Graitan’s) 
motion, he would support it afterwards. 
He had only moved for papers on: or near 
the table, and his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Canning) could not look back to that box 
without regret, out of which he had gain- 
ed the information he bad given with so 
much effect to the House. The Bill had 
been carried by physical force, not by 
discussion ; and he would predict that the 
triumph would be short which had arisen 
from the indecent precipitation of the Bill, 
when the House should come to its senses, 
He hoped he should have frequent oppor- 
tunities of delivering bis sentiments in the 
course of the Committee. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer intreated 
the House to consider at what time they 
were Called upon to pass this Bill. It was 
at a time when the spirit of Papacy was as 
aspiring as ever. It was said that the 
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clergy of Spain did not support ina late 
instance the pretensions of his holiness 
the Pope. This was not to be wondered 
at. The temporal authority of the hier- 
archy of every country, as well as Spain, 
had been always subject tu the controul 
of the state. It was upon this principle 
that their Catholic ancestors had passed so 
many laws to confine the pretensions of 
the See of Rome. With respect to the 
different orders of the regular Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy establishing themselves in 
this country, when it was considered how 
dangerous their power had been in other 
parts of Europe, the government should 
look tc them at least with a view to regu- 
Jation. The right hon. gentleman spoke 
at some length, but in so low a tone, 
that he could not be heard in the gallery. 

Mr. Tighe spoke strongly in favour of 
the Bill. He could not think, or admit 
for a single moment, that his countrymen 
wonld be so absurd, even as Catholics in 
their elective capacity, to return Catholics 
to parliament, who might in their conduct 
prove detrimental to the Protestant inte- 
rest and the present establishment. He 
contended for the civil rights of the Ca- 
tholics, which he deemed altogether un- 
fair to be confounded with their eccle- 
siastical regulations. For himself, he had 


on all occasions contended against the in- 
terference of all foreign jurisdiction ; and 
he should continue to adopt that line of 
conduct, from a conviction that he was 
fully sanctioned by the precedents of in- 
dependence and national spirit evinced by 


the Catholic kings of this country. If 
gentlemen were desirous of considering 
the question in its proper light, they would 
rather revert to the practice of the govern- 
ment, and the opinions of the people of 
the country, when the Catholic religion 
prevailed, than to the reproaches which 
were thrown out against it. They would 
then find, that amidst ail the attachment 
and devotion so.decideJly manifested for 
that religion, both the princes and the po- 
puilation of the country were determined 
to maintain its independance against the 
interference and jurisdiction of any spi- 
ritual power. The right of the Pope to 
Nominate to bishoprics had been almost 
constantly opposed, and he could adduce, 
with peculiar satisfaction, the triumphant 
issue of the contests which had been car- 
ried on against the sovereign pontiff by 
several archbishops. This history, how- 
ever, he would not take, as a learned civi- 


lian (sir John Nicholl) had done, from the 
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preambles of statutes enacted to suit the 
views of the minister of the day—to gras 
tify prejudice, passion or party. But he 
would refer to higher unprejudiced and ins 
disputable authority, and trom such autho- 
rity it was to be collected, that our Ca, 
tholic ancestors had been most anxious to. 
guard against the interference of foreign 
jurisdiction. This was particularly evi- 
dent upon the enactment of the statutes of 
Premunire, when archbishop Courtney, 
who was primate and chancellor of Eng, 
land, solemnly protested that the Pope 
had no right to nominate to any diocese 
in this country, or to excommunicate any 
person, or to interfere in any nomination 
of bishops, or other ecclesiastical digni- 
taries, which belonged of. right to the 
crown. This protest, which was upon ree 
cord at the ‘lower, he would advise Dr, 
Troy, and Dr. Milner, and others, to look 
at before they ventured again to write or 
speak with such confidence upon this sub- 
ject. But the protest of archbishop Court- 
ney was not the only instance of Catholic 
resistance to foreign jurisdiction, for bishop 
Fisher strongly withstood the pretensions 
of Pope Martin 4, to assert that jurisdic. 
tion. So strong and decided, indeed, was 
the resistance of bishop Fisher, that the 
Pope suspended him. But what was the 
conduct of the bishop? why, that he ap- 
pealed toa General Council against the 
Papal Decree, and by the Lords and Com- 
mons of this country he was sustained and 
vindicated, so as to prevent the Pope from 
taking any farther proceeding against him. 
With such evidence, then, as to the prin- 
ciple of our Catholic ancestors—as to the 
principle of Catholic divines. in resisting 
the interference of the Papal jurisdiction, 
at a period, too, when the Papal power 
was at its utmost altitude, he could not 
without astonishment, contemplate the 
alarm which appeared to prevail in some 
minds upon this part of the question. 
The’ honovrable member concluded with 
exhorting the House to discard the prog- 
nostics of imaginary danger which had 
been pressed upon its attention by those 
who professed more solicitude for Ireland 
than its own representatives, and to act 
upon this great question, agreeably to the 
maxims of justice, liberality, and sound 
policy. 

Mr. Bankes expressed his surprise that 
gentlemen who, he was persuaded, felt a8 
much solicitude for the security of the 
church establishment as himself or those 
who thought with him, could consent # 
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pass a clause of this nature. If it were 
passed, he declared his inability to com- 

rehend bow the church establishment in 
Freland could remain for twenty years ; | 
for in that country, according toa great 
authority (Mr. Plunkett), whose absence 
on this occasion he regretted, i would not 
be long before the Catholics in Ireland 
bore the same proportion to the Protes- 
tants in property as they now confessedly 
did in number. Then if Catholics should 
be admitted into the legislature, was it not 
reasonable to calculate that the whole of 
the Irish representatives were likely to be 
chosen from among the Catholic body, 
and, with 100 Catholic members in that 
House, was there not good ground to ap- 
prehend that they would diligently seek 
their own object—that they would strug- 
gle, first for the removal of any restric- 
tions which, under the name of securities, 
might be now imposed upon them, second- 
ly for the attainment of equality, and next 
for the establishment of their own church. 
He begged gentlemen acquainted with 
the nature and efficiency of party to con- 
sider how such a number of Catholic mem- 
bers, linked and connected together for 
one common object, were likely to ope- 
rate. Would they not naturally endea- 
vour to recover that church property, and 
that ecclesiastical dignity which they ge- 
nerally deem their right, which every 
conscientious Catholic must desire in his 
heart? What security could an oath per- 
manently furnish against such danger? 
for that oath might be repealed; but if 
the opinion of Dr. Milner were to be con- 
sulted, as it appeared in his publication, 
and that opinion was likely to have con- 
siderzble influence with the whole Ca- 
tholic body, the plan and object of the 
proposed securities must fall to the ground. 
No securities, however, could, in his judg- 
ment, be effective for the protection of 
the church in Ireland, if the Catholics 
were admitted into the legislature. Arch- 
deacon Paley had maintained the position 
that the established religion should be 
that of the majority of the people, and 
when such a position had been advanced 
by a Protestant divine of distinguished 
authority, was it chimerical to appre- 
hend that the same position would be 
urged with peculiar industry by Catholic 
divines in Ireland, where the Catholics 
numerically so far exceeded the Protes- 
tants ?—-But was it possible that any gen- 
tleman could seriously suppose that this 
measure, even if it passed in its present 
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shape, could be regarded as a final adjust- 
ment with the Catholics—that the legisla- 
ture would not be called upon to go far- 
ther? Those who could answer in the 
affirmative would, he was persuaded, be- 
tray a total ignorance of the. Catholie 
body, with such an hierarchy at its head, 
and with such agitators as were in the 
habit of moving that body, would indeed 
argue most childishly. When Mr. Pitt, 
chiefly at the instance of lord Melville, 
consented to make such material conces- 
sions to the Catholic body in the year 
1793, these concessions were most incone 
siderately supposed, a final conciliatory 
adjustment, that there would be no occa- 
sion to go farther ; and was it necessary to 
observe, that when such a fatal error was 
committed by two such eminent statesmen, 
by statesmen to whom the framers of this 
Bill were, with all deference, so inferior, 
at least to Mr. Pitt, it was rather im- 
probable that those framers had found out 
the secret of effectually tranquillizing 
the Catholics; of removing all apprehen- 
sions, and healing all animosities. He 
very much feared that it was idle to look 
for such a final adjustment upon this sub- 
ject. The Union he remembered to have 
been termed a final adjustment, but  in- 
stead of so proving, it was among the mis- 
chievous consequences of that measure, 
and it had produced many, that parlia- 
ment had since it passed been so very 
frequently teazed with this Catholic ques- 
tion, and he feared that it would continue 
to be so teazed. But yet, until he could 
clearly see his way to some plan for effec- 
tually allaying all animosities, for safely 
conceding upon this subject, he would 
preceed with peculiar caution. Upon 
such a question, he forcibly felt the pro- 
priety of legislating step by step—of pro- 
ceeding by degrees, at least till the period 
for safe compliance with the Catholic 
claims should arrive. And yet he must 
frankly confess that he could not at pre- 
sent foresee such a_ period.—Here the 
hon. gentleman adverted to the long 
struggle for rank and power between the 
Piebeians and Patricians of Rome, in which 
struggle the former pressed so strongly 
their claims to reward and distinction—for 
they too spoke of their services to the 
state—of their blood shed in its defence, 
&c. .And what was the result? Why, 
that the Piebeians were at length rendered 
eligible to the office of consuls, but still 
being in the habit of deferring to the 


Patricians individually, Patricians were 
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uniformly elected to the consulships, until 
a decree was passed, ordaining that one of 
the consuls should always be a Plebeian. 
Some similar division of power between 
Catholic and Protestant would, he feared, 
be finally selected should this measure be 
acceded to—possibly a Catholic establish- 
ment for Ireland, whilst a Protestant esta- 
blishment might exist in England.—The 
hon. member concluded with expressing 
his conviction, that if the clause under 
consideration were allowed to pass, the 
proposed securities would be of no conse- 
quence, and that parliament would con- 
tinue to be teazed upon this subject just 
as often as the agitators in Ireland should 
think proper; therefore he would on this 
occasion make a decisive stand against the 
measure. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he had already 
stated his general impressions on the lead- 
ing views embraced by the Bill, therefore 
he would not trouble the Committee on 
the general question, but would confine 
himself as closely as possible to the clause 
respecting the admission of members into 
that House. He concurred with the right 
hon. the Speaker in opinion that the other 
clauses were of less importance than. that 
one—for it contained the essence, and 


formed the leading feature of the Bill. If 


they failed in carrying that clause, he 
thought they would fail to carry what he 
considered to be of the most salutary ten- 
dency inthe whole measure. He felt it to 
be the essential feature of the whole Bill. 
To reject it would be to say that the House 
never would be prepared to give to the 
Catholics any thing like an appearance 
either in the state or in the government; 
and, to say that they were ready to-give 
them state appearance, he deemed to be 
the essential and main feature of the Bill. 
The state of the Roman Catholic religion 
—the situation of the head of its church, 
were circumstances that showed the ne- 
cessity for making arrangements to protect 
the Protestant establishments; but he did 
not think that they afforded such strong 
none against the measure as the expe- 
iency of it adduced arguments in its sup- 
port. He firmly believed ‘that there was 
that species of restraint on them, arising 
out of the expediency of it at the present 
moment, that they were called upon to 
enact some substantial constitutional mea- 
sure for the relief of the Catholics. The 
policy of the measure might be called 
‘into doubt by some external proceeding ; 
but by admitting the Catholics within 
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their own pale, they gave them a pledge of 
the sincerity of the wish to become friends, 
and they thereby armed them against all 
foreign and domestic danger. This would 
be establishing a confidence that would 
be useful to the state and to the country, 
The Bill proceeded on the principle of 
promoting mutual confidence, and thus 
would they have a shield which in times 
of danger would protect both Protestant 
and Catholic.. He would meet the Catho. 
lic, and would pursue what would pro- 
mote their common interests. He would 
shew that he was prepared to act with 
them, and that would produce what was 
wanted — mutual confidence; and he 
would not be deterred by any hypochon- 
driacal views of danger to the constitu. 
tion. But it was said this would not be a 
final measure—the Catholics would still 
have something to propose. Would it not 
be strange to say that any thing that was 
done by parliament was final; indeed, 
would it not be a great tax on human wis- 
dom to say any thing of the kind? No 
question could be fairly said to be final—to 
be set at rest for ever. But why should 
that idea alarm them ?—The idea that the 
present measure would not set the question 
at rest, if they felt in their own minds that 
they were strong enough to embark with 
the Catholic? If they did so, and treated 
them as friends, he felt no doubt as to the 
ultimate success of the measure in pro- 
moting the security and peace of the em- 
pire. With respect to minor questions, on 
his conscience he believed that they 
would be of easy regulation when once a 
mutual confidence was established between 
the Protestant and Catholic. Let them 
be treated as friends, and he solemn}y be- 
lieved that they would not be found to 
throw much obstruction in the way of a 
complete arrangement. The House must 
feel themselves strong enough to act oa 
such a principle—to embark with the Ca- 
tholic without any vain and groundless 
fears, and wisdom called on them so to act 
—to make the Catholic a friend, which 
only could be done by establishing a mu- 
tual confidence. The proceedings of the 
Irish Catholics in 1793 had been referred 
to; but that measure had sown the seeds 
of dissention, by promoting the annual 
discussions of questions relative to the 
Catholics. This was the effect of those 
proceedings by degrees—step by step: 
they occasioned perpetual discussion and 
perpetual anxiety. But if they were to 
view the great question with statesmen 
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like minds, instead of wasting it by de- 
tail, they would put an end to these annual 
struggles by establishing some regulations 
at once that might be expected to meet the 
whole case. The power of Popery, as it 
had evinced itself in other countries, had 
been cited against the present measure ; 
but instead of making against it, he thought 
it was in favour of it, and that it made the 
strongest possible appeal to the wisdom of 
parliament, by calling on them not to lose 
the opportunity of protecting themselves. 
If they made the Catholic their friend, and 
armed him in the common cause, they 
made the more effectual effort to. exclude 
the enemy. They now had the opportu- 
nity of doing this, and they had arrived at 
that state when they were not open to the 
insinuations of those who were for ever 
calling on them to shew the securities that 
were to be given, as well as the arrange- 
ments that were to be made. Before, they 
had never known what they were discuss- 
ing, but now they had a clear distinct 
measure before them, They had at least 
something to proceed on; and it was gra- 
tifying to hear that the right hon. the 
Speaker had expressed his approbation of 
the general system of regulations intro- 
duced into the Bill. Approving of the ge- 


neral system, as that right hon. gentle- 


man did, it was only to be lamented that 
he did not carry his approbation to the 
highest point. The first point in the Bill 
was the only material one, as he under- 
stood, to which the right hon. gentleman 
objected. As to what had been said re- 
specting certain religious societies, he 
agreed in opinion with the right hon. 
gentleman that they ought to be noticed ; 
and he was not inclined to differ from him 
respecting regulations of the clergy in Ire- 
land—but he did not want to entangle 
these questions with the one before the 
Committee. He had no such anxiety, for 
he was sure, if they succeeded in establish- 
ing an amicable interchange between the 
Catholics and the Protestants, that there 
would not be found much difficulty to 
bring about necessary and useful regula- 
tions. If he understood the principle on 
which his hon. friend opposite (Mr. 
Bankes) had proceeded, and he thought 
he did understand him, it was, that all 
Innovation on the laws as they now stood, 
was a violation of the constitution. But 
he would put it to the House whether such 
a principle could be acted upon at a mo- 
ment like the present; indeed, could that 
hon. member say, looking at the state of 
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public opinion, and at the progress which 
this cause had made in the public mind, 
that the security of the empire would be 
promoted by promulgating and acting 
upon a principle of permanent exclusion 
of the Catholics from political state and 
power? With respect to what had fallen 


‘from his hon. friend, he could not agree 


with’ him in the views which he had taken ; 
but he was surprised to find that his 
hon. friend considered it his duty to give 
an unrelenting opposition to the Bill. The 
impression upon his mind was, that his 
hon. friend was not jealous of the principle 
of the measure so much as apprehensive 
whether the Catholics would consent to or 
that House should impose such securities, 
as would protect the constitution from all 
possible danger. It appeared to him that 
there had been too much of a disposition 
to look to these securities when they ap- 
peared to be difficult, and now that spe- 
cific arrangements for the purpose had 
been proposed, to overlook the securities 
and refer the difficulty to the measure 
itself. Another point which had been 
much insisted on was, that if the Catholics 
should but take an oath of supremacy, 
then all difficulties would be removed. 
This oath, he was of opinion, they might 
safely take in the sense in which it ought 
to be taken; but if they conscientiously 
believed that they could not consistently 
take it, their refusal ought to be regarded 
as highly creditable to their moral cha- 
racter. Though they declined to take 
the Oath of Supremacy, they were ready 
to take that which denied that the Pope 
had any power in temporals. This would 
remove every difficulty, if there had not 
been so many mixed cases in which it was 
desirable to provide against any possible 
inroad of the power of the Pope. The 
Bill, however, contained ample provision 
against these mixed cases by means of the 
commissioners to be appointed to carry 
its enactments into execution. But then 
it might be said, that still some loop-hole 
would remain, and undoubtedly it would 
be impossible by any act of legislation to 
guard against every possible evasion. 
Was the principle of exclusion that which 
was to secure the state against foreign 
danger? Should they not rather if they 
found themselves strong enough to do so, 
admit the Catholics into the possession of 
the privileges of the constitution? By 
granting to them the rights proposed to 
be yielded by the Bill, they would inspire 
them with caution to secure what they 
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had attained, rather than enterprise to seek 
after further concessions. He agreed that 
it was in the nature of religious sects to 
have a peculiar feeling; but if he thought 
that the Catholics, uniting with other dis- 
senters, would direct that feeling against 
the state, he should not think of conces- 
sion. In despotic states, there might be 
a perfect freedom and independence of 
sects, but ina mixed government like that 
of Great Britain, there must be a religion 
of the state—which religion was in this 
country Protestant—requiring not only 
that the king should be Protestant, but that 
the government and the legislature should 
be principally Protestant. In his conscience 
he believed that the measure would not 
aggravate power within the walls of that 
House, as the Protestant gentlemen re- 
turned upon that interest, were disposedto 
go further than even Catholic members 
would go. He called upon the House, 
therefore, by entertaining the measure, to 
save the representatives of Ireland the 
misery of witnessing the continuance of 
that disquietude which the present state 
of things was calculated to keep alive. 
He, above all, deprecated the idea of mak- 
ing the subject of concession an annual 
question, by which the House should dole 
out its bounty to the Catholics. He ap- 
proved of the Bill before the Committee, 
and the support he should give it was nat 
the result of sudden conviction, but of the 
reflection of a length of years. Though 
he was aware that in this he differed from 
some of those friends with whom he had 
the happiness to concur and to act upon 
other questions of national policy, he was 
persuaded that he should be unworthy of 
that favour with which he was honoured 
by them in general, if he had not honestly 
atated his sentiments on this occasion. 

Mr. Yorke said, the noble lord had spo- 
ken much of the happy state of things 
which might be expected to result from 
the passing of this Bill; and could he 
hope that the effects of it would be such 
as the noble lord had described, the mea- 
sure should certainly have his warmest 
support; but so far from this, he was of 
opinion, that it would increase the exist- 
ing differences, and influence the animo- 
wity of the parties, by bringing them in 
contact with each other. The dangers 
spoken of, it had been said, were imagi- 
nary. He could not say what of evil 
might occur in 20 years; but this he was 
sure of, that we had been well governed 
under the laws as they at present stood. 

* 
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These had raised this country to a situa. 
tion of greater prosperity than any coun. 
try had ever been raised to before; and 
he was satisfied if the laws continued 
the same, that things would go on as they 
had done. With this confidence, and with 
the experience of the past, he could not 
consent to such an alteration in the law as 
was now proposed. Those anomalies 
which could safely be removed, he should 
be happy to see done away, but the pre- 
sent question was, whether or not the Ca- 
tholics should be admitted to take a part 
in the. government of a Protestant coun- 
try ? His noble friend had admitted that 
danger was to be apprehended from 
foreign influence, and he had also admitted 
the necessity of securities. Now, in his 
opinion, there was but one security for 
the Protestant constitution, and that secu- 
rity they were going to give up, for the 
only real security against the Catholics 
was keeping them out. When in framing 
the English constitution, it was declared 
that it should be a Protestant monarchy, 
had it been suggested that the king should 
be authorised to choose Popish ministers, 
this proposition would have been laughed 
at. It was undoubtedly meant by a Pro- 
testant monarchy, that the king, the mi- 
nisters, and the parliament, should be Pro- 
testant. If, then, this principle were given 
up, the English constitution would be de- 
stroyed. How could they suffer Roman 
Catholics to make laws for the regulation 
of the church of England? His noble 
friend, on a former occasion, had adverted 
to the inconsistency of his thus observing 
to the friends of the Catholics, “ You set 
out on the principle that there shall be no 
interference in any degree with the Roman 
Catholic church, but would admit the Ro- 
man Catholics into parliament to interfere 
with your own.” If this were permitted, 
what would the church of England say? 
Admitting Catholics into parliament, and 
to be ministers, what security had the Pro- 
testant church: was not doing this a vi0- 
lation of the compact between church and 
state? He could not, therefore, agree to 
this clause, but this thrown out, he had no 
objection to take into consideration the 
other provisions of the Bill. Whatever 
they did he was sensible would mot 
give satisfaction to the Catholics, but 
he was ready to go as far as he could 
conscientiously, and to do what ought 
to satisfy them, and what would be suf 
ficient to content reasonable men. He 
had understood that the Bill was not t¢ 
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pass till it had been ascertained that the 
Catholics would agree to the provisions it 
contained. The commission, however, 
which wasto signify this agreement, would 
stand for nothing if their decision had not 
the sanction of one of the episcopal order. 
From the moment the Bill passed, the Ca- 
tholics would be entitled to the privileges 
of the constitution, and while they were 
suffered to come to parliament, and take 
a share in the government of the country, 
he feared the Protestants might look for 
their security in vain. 

Mr. Grattan contended, that the objec- 
tion last urged by the right hon. gentle- 
man against the Bill was utterly unfound- 
ed. Ifthe Catholic bishops did not agree 
to the commission, the episcopacy must 
expire; what then would become of the 
alarm arising from it, when there would 
Cease to be any episcopacy at all? The 
right hon. gentleman thought that great 
danger must result from the infusion of 
Catholics into this and the other House of 
Parliament. In this he should agree with 
the right hon. gentleman, were the ground 
on which his apprehension was built at all 
founded in fact. But, though there were 
Catholic members in that House, did it 
by any means follow that the House, in 
consequence, would become a Catholic 
body? Surely not. It still would con- 
tinue a Protestant body, with a small 
number of Catholic members, making laws 
for the regulation of Protestants, Catholics, 
Presbyterians, &c. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had set out with a position radi- 
cally erroneous ; namely, that the Protes- 
tant and Catholic could not be united. 
This he denied. There was no civil in- 
compatibility between the two. It was 
from the penalties imposed on the Catho- 
lics alone that an artificial separation was 
made—a separation which would cease 
with those penal laws. The right hon. 
the Speaker seemed to argue, that if the 
present Bill passed into a law, they would 
immediately have nearly 100 Catholic 
members in the House of Commons. This 
was a conclusion which he denied, nor did 
he see the smallest reason for the pre- 
sumption. To prove that such an idea 
was correct, the right hon. gentleman 
must shew that the landed property of 
Treland was in the hands of the Catholics. 
The contrary, however, was known to be 
the fact; and it was also known that it 
was the landed interest who returned 
members to parliament. The right bon. 
geutleman had said, that the present Bill 
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would have the effect of producing a Ca- 
tholic ascendency in parliament. That he 
denied. The utmost effect which the pre- 
sent Bill could have, would be to intro- 
duce probably seven or eight peers into 
the other House of Parliament, and 20 or 
30 members into that House. Could that 
be called an ascendency in parliament, 
considering that there would even then 
remain on the side of the Protestants a 
majority of upwards of 600 in the one 
House, and of about 400 in the other. 
Yet these were the grounds on which the 
Catholics were to be excluded from the 
constitution, and on which an alarm for 
the safety of the Protestant church was to 
be raised. The question now was, would 
the House reject both Catholic emancipa- 
tion and Protestant security? They had 
come forward and offered security to the 
Protestant establishment; and now the 
House was called on to reject security to 
the Protestants on the one hand, and liber- 
ty to the Catholics onthe other. For his 
own part, while he supported the clause 
now more immediately under considera- 
tion, he thought the other clauses, con- 
taining the securities to the Protestant es- 
tablishment, perfectly necessary for the 
Bill, and should vote for them as one and 
the same. The noble lord opposite (lord 
Castlereagh) had acted a manly part. He 
had a right to share in the credit arising 
from the Bill; and he (Mr. Grattan) and 
the other supporters of the Bill, had a 
right to share in the odium arising from 
the accompanying clauses. Notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of the Catholic clergy 
to those clauses, he must say that in doing 
so they were enemies to themselves and 
to the Catholic community, and that they 
must take on themselves the consequence. 
If the House rejected the Bill, they could 
not pass the clauses accompanying it. 
They must therefore, in rejecting the Bill, 
shew that all apprehension of the Pope 
and of the Popish ascendency had ceased 
to operate. They must give up the secu- 
rities to the establishment on the one 
hand, and vote for the exclusion of four 
millions of their fellow-subjects from 
the constitution, on the other. They 
must vote equally against Catholic free- 
dom and Protestant security. 

Mr. Bathurst thought what had fallen 
from the right hon. gentleman of so extra- 
ordinary a nature, that he must call the 
attention of the House to some of the 
points he had urged. It had been pro- 
posed, iw early stage of the Bill, te 
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postpone the concessions till they saw if 
the Catholics would agree to grant securi- 
ties—by the mode now pursued, all would 
be granted to the Catholics with no pros- 
pect of their submitting to them; as was 
stated by Dr. Milner. He augured, there- 
fore, that the clause of security would be 
nugatory. He was surprised at the asser- 
tion of the right hon. gentleman, that they 
could not exclude persons from the state 
but for treason, Tue constitution and the 
practice of our ancestors from the time of 
the Revolution, proved the reverse of this; 
for by these the religion of the state was 
held to be Protestant, and other religions 
were excluded. As for the probability 
of danger from the Catholics in that 
House, it did not rest on the number of 
those who might be chosen in the first 
instance. But gentlemen on the other 
side had, in former arguments, told them 
that the power and property of that body 
Were growing and must grow in Ireland, 
till they had a decided superiority. And 
were there no Catholics in England; were 
there no counties in which there were 
thousands of them? and ought not the 
legislature to look beyond the present 
moment in a measure of this importance ? 
He denied the truth of the dilemma that 


had beer put, and conceived it to be per- 
fectly possible to enact all the securities 
in the Bill, with only part of the conces- 


sions. It was high time for the House to 
look to the former, after what had been 
stated concerning religious sects, and the 
progress of clerical Catholic institutions in 
this country. The right hon. gentleman 
had stated, and he begged the House to 
attend to the very remarkable word—he 
had stated that he was willing to share 
with them the ‘ odium’ of the clauses 
to provide against foreign interference. 
Whence proceeded this odium? Was ita 
provisicn against Papal interference that 
the right hon. gentleman declared to be 
odious? It could only come from the body 
to which he had aliuded. Then, where 
were their securities, or where the prin- 
cipal object for which they entered upon 
this Biil—general conciliation? He feared 
that this work of peace was only the begin- 
ning of animosities, and he, for one, would 
not consent to give his vote for an inno- 
vation, which involved the downfall of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald begged to recal the 
attention of the House to the clause more 
peculiarly under their consideration. How- 
ever disagreeable the clauses containing 
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the securities might at first be in Ireland, 
he was satisfied, before the measure began 
to operate, that the good sense of the peo- 
ple would have reconciled them to an 
thing that might at first be unpalatable in 
the measure. For his own part, he wag 
against the exception of any offices what. 
ever, though he was satisfied, at the same 
time, that in the introduction of the few 
exceptions which had been made, the au- 
thors of the Bill had best consulted its 
success. 

Mr. Canning rose and declared, that 
like the right hon. gentleman who had 
preceded him, his object was to recal the 
attention of the committee to the immediate 
stage of the Bill before them, the adoption 
or rejection of which virtually involved 
the adoption or rejection of the whole mea. 
sure. That measure involved two distinct 
considerations, conciliatory concessions to 
the Catholics, and security to the Protes. 
tant establishment. For himself, he was 
for the clause, because it was the most 
valuable concession that could be bestow. 
ed, and he was still more for it, because 
in his conscience he believed it would 
prove the most effective security for the 
Protestant establishment. Of such para. 
mount importance did he consider it, that 
he would say it formed the whole matter 
of consideration that was then pressed 
upon them. It had been urged, by a right 
hon. member, that if the present Bill 
passed they would only be creating a 
source of disquietude and disaffection 
for the next 26 years. Twenty years 
were a long period to legislate for ; it was 
a long period of human life ; but, he 
would say, that whether tranquillity or 
restless discord were the result, the way 
not to excite, but to allay them, was to 
give them vent in that House. Surely it 
was the part of sound policy to teach the 
passions of the people to run in a Teg. 
lated course, rather than to let them break 
out into wild disorder, aggravated by all 
that intemperate faction might mix with 
them of real and imaginary grievance. 
He had often heard, in allusion to certain 
characters, if such a man finds his way 
into parliament, he will do such and such 
things: his opinion had always been, that 
every such demagogue ought to find his 
way among them; he would wish them 
carry there their ill-acquired influence; 
he would almost lend his personal assist. 
ance to bring them there; that they might 
appear face to face with those who meant, 
and were anxious to maintain the tre 
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principles of the constitution. To apply 
that reasoning to the Catholics, if they 
should be still dissatisfied with what was 
done for them, he would ask but this—let 
the cause of dissatisfaction be pleaded in 
that House—that they might meet it— 
that they might discuss it—instead of its 
being agitated out of doors. He would 
strip the cause of real grievances, and in 
bringing it before that House, he would 
bring it where it could be judged, not by 
the passions of an irritated multitude, but 
by the acute judgments of persons accus- 
tomed to regard state affairs with states- 
men’s eyes. Therefore admit the Catho- 
lics, perhaps admitting them might be 
synonimous with disaffection ; but, in 
God’s name admit them, for where should 
disaffection find its antidote so surely as in 
that House? But, what were the exagge- 
rated apprehensions entertained by his 
hon. friends? If Catholics now sat among 
them, if they actually formed a part of the 
legislature, and the question were to expel 
them from their bosom, their arguments 
would be more applicable. Yet the ob- 


ject of their arguments was to give the 
Catholics a common grievance, and con- 
sequently to give them a common bond of 
sympathy; and that, too, not only as it 


affected the Catholics themselves, but it 
was holding up a standard to which all 
other discontents might flock. Rebellion, 
however originating, springing from what- 
ever cause, would immediately become a 
Catholic rebellion ; but he wished to take 
away that colour, and to save that House 
the reproach of having foregone an op- 
portunity of stripping disaffection of its 
plea of right. An hon. friend (Mr. 
Bankes) had maintained, that if the clause 
were retained, Catholics would acquire an 
influence in the state which they could 
not acquire in any other way; he would 
thus exclude them from the popular part 
of the constitution, which alone formed 
any counterpoise to the favour of the 
crown ; and he would expose them to 
the danger of losing all sympathy with 
the public. But if such a proposition 
were adopted, would it be possible to 
conceive any class of men more cut 
out for danger—men capable of serv- 
ing the crown, but incapable of coming 
in contact with the popular part of the 
constitution. He really could not form in 
his imagination any system more fraught 
with danger. His hon. friend had carried 
his fears very far, and had given a happy 
historical illustration of them. If you 
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confer capacity, he argued, you confer 
possession ; and he taxed his memory in 
the Roman History to shew the only in- 
stance in which a capacity to receive had 
been accompanied with an abstinence 
from office. For himself, he hoped in 


God, if the concession were once made, it 


would have a practical effect, and not be 
suffered to remain a dead letter. All the 
objections urged against the clause were 
of a nature precisely similar to what had 
been urged before the Union with Scot- 
land; and, indeed, they were urged be- 
fore the Union with Ireland; and if he 
was not mistaken, though he would not be 
quite certain, by his hon. friend himself. 
If, said his hon. friend, at that time, you 
admit 100 members from the sister king- 
dom, you will only knit them more closely, 
you will make one compact body of them, 
united for all Irish objects, and throwing 
their weight into that scale. But let any 
man look at what had happened, and say 
if such had been the case? or, whether 
the representatives for Ireland have not 
fairly distributed themselves, and in no 
way adhering, as his hon. friend had anti- 
cipated? ‘The same had been prophesied 
with regard to Scotland, but all such fears 
were visionary: no one couid trace in 
that House a distinct Scotch, or a distinct 
Irish interest, and it was equally visionary 
to talk of a Catholic interest predomi- 
nating. If he were desirous of ransacking 
history, he could shew examples of inany 
prescriptions, now happily done away, as 
severe nearly as those against the Catho- 
lics. He could shew some relating to 
Wales, in which, among other things, any 
person who married a Welch wife was 
ineligible to a seat in parliament; and 
yet, now, his hon. friend was among them, 
and able to take his part against the Ca- 
tholics (hear! and laughter.)—With re- 
gard to the course which the debate had 
taken, he must a little complain of it. In 
all the early stages of the measure, in- 
stead of discussing the principle of the 
Bill, the constant burthen of the debate 
was, that no securities could be devised 
satisfactory to any reasonable man: it was 
therefore idle to discuss the principles: 
securities, ample and effectual, were the 
sine gua non of the whole business. Well 
—securities had been devised, and now 
what was their conduct? There was no 
more talk about them. They were more 
satisfactory than they could expect, and 
therefore they would say nothing about 
them. If they were ayainst concession 
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altogether, it would have been better to 
have said so distinctly ;_ but it was rather 
hard to set them at work to devise securi- 
ties, and when, with the sweat of their 
brows, they had devised such as seemed to 
defy all cavil, to leave them out of the 
question, and let concession shift for itself. 
He perfectly agreed with the noble lord 
(Castlereagh) who had with so much 
manliness and candour declared his senti- 
ments that night, that ifthe Bill came out 
of the committee a Bill of pains and pe- 
nalties, let those who made it such look to 
it. He would wash his hands of it alto- 
gether. If they succeeded in beating out 
the Bill, which they would do if they 
beat out that clause, they must not let 
to-morrow pass without announcing to the 
trembling and dejected Catholic, that they 
had pains and penalties in store for them. 
He knew not what phantoms, what spec- 
tres, what shadows haunted their imagina- 
tions; what grisly sprites glided before 
them in death-like paleness, harrowing 
up their souls and perturbing their minds ; 
but, he would repeat, if they beat out that 
clause, he would have nothing more to do 
with the measure, [Hear,hear!] He would 
Jet those sleepy guardians of the constitu- 
tion, who could see no danger till it was 
But it 


disappearing, possess. it wholly. 
was idle to suppose that parliament could 


separate without doing something for 
the Catholics, unless they meant to falsify 
all they had hitherto done. If concilia- 
tion was necessary, there (pointing to the 
Opposition bench), sat the friends and ad- 
vocates of that system: if pains and pe- 
nalties were wanting, there (pointing to 
the other side of the House) were those 
who were ready to bring them forward. 
He did not envy them the odious task, 
but such was the burthen which they could 
not shake from their shoulders. The House 
had now to decide on a question arising 
out of an anomaly in the constitution, 
which deprived a country of the services 
of a large portion of its population. This 
anomaly had arisen from the policy of 
our ancestors, for which we pretended 
not to be responsible: but if the clause 
were that night rejected, the fault became 
exclusively our own: the House would 
adopt all the blame of their ancestors ; the 
cruelty and severity of the code would 
become their own work. But God forbid 
that the cup of expectation, which had 
been filled to the brim, should be now 
dashed trom the lips of the Catholics! 
God forbid that any member should sanc- 
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tion a proceeding which he might after. 
wards contemplate with remorse! After al. 
luding to the stage in which the Bill was, 
and the manner in which it had been 
fought, inch by inch, through the House, 
he continued by saying thatevery exertion 
had been made to stifle it in parliament, 
and the most active canvassing out of 
doors had been resorted to against it. The 
question, however, before them, was whe- 
ther by rejecting the Biil they would dash 
the highly raised hopes of the Catholics 
to the earth, and throw them into a state, 
—he would not say of justifiable resist. 
ance,—but into one of trial, such as no 
people had ever undergone before. But 
could it really be conceived, that after 
four divisions in that House in their fa- 
vour, when those who had opposed the 
measure had manfully come forward in 
its support, and when, one after another, 
all the obstacles had faded away—could it 
be believed, that having nursed this mea- 
sure to maturity, having filled the cup to 
the brim, that now it was to be dashed 
from the fevered lip of the expecting Ca- 
tholic who already tasted it in imagina- 
tion? Was it possible that any man could 
be induced to vote against the clause? If, 
however, they should succeed, as perhaps 
they might by two or three units, would 
they not be anxiously watching the rest 
of the year what would be the effect apon 
the Catholic mind ?—With regard toa ques- 
tion which had been put in the course of 
the debate, whether the adjustment as now 
framed would be final, he thought it not 
avery judicious one. ‘ Man, and for 
ever!” exclaimed the poet, and so might 
the legislator exclaim. He could say, 
however, that as far as he and others 
were concerned, he believed it would be 
final. The measure gave all that could 
be required. It combined Catholic con- 
cession with Protestant security. In that 
sense it would be final. It would, also, 
be so far from calling forth new claims, 
that it could create an oblivion of all 
former ones. The right hon. gentleman 
concluded by saying, that ifthis clause were 
negatived, he should not think it worth 
his while to support the other points of the 
Bill, but should discharge himself of all 
concern in a measure which would then be 
fruitless and nugatory. 8 
Mr. Manners Sutton began by noticing 
what the right hon. gentleman who just 
sat down had said respecting those who 
opposed the Bill intending to introduce 
pains and penalties against the Catholics. 
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What right or reason the right hon. gen- 
tleman had to say so, he could not tell, 
but for himself he disclaimed any such 
sentiments. The right hon. gentleman 
had said the Bill was an equal grant of 
security and concession, He differed with 
the right hon, gentleman on this point, 
because the concession was immediate ; 
the security, on the contrary, distantly 
contingent. 

Mr. Canning said, he had no doubt but 
the hon. gentleman had fairly delivered 
his own sentiments; but he would be 
pleased to recollect, that he had not spoken 
before this night; therefore, what he had 
said, could not apply to him: but there 
were those who had said that night, that 
the restrictions might be retained, though 
the concessions were not granted. To 
them he had alluded, and on them would 
rest the responsibility for whatever conse- 
quences might follow. 

The question being loudly called for, 
the Committee divided: when the num- 
bers were, 

For the Clause - - - = 247 
Againstit - - = - = @5l 
Majority against the Clause—4 

Upon the numbers being declared, 

Mr. Ponsonby said, as the Bill, without 
this clause, was neither worthy of the ac- 
ceptance of the Catholics, nor of the fur- 
ther support of the friends of concession, 
that he would move that the chairman do 
now leave the chair: which, being carried 
without a division, the Bill was, of course, 
abandoned. 

The other orders of the day were then 
disposed of, and the House adjourned at 
two o'clock. 
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Bruce, James 
Best, serj. 
Curzon, hon. R. 
Gell, P. 


‘Graham, sir James 


Heathcote, T. F. 
Hope, W. J. 
Jackson, J. 
Moorsom, R. 
Northey, W. 
Peel, sir R, 
Raine, J. 

Smith, Joshua 
Yorke, sir Joseph 


List of the Minority. 


Abercromby, R. 
Acland, sir T. 
Althorp, vise. 
Anstruther, sir J. 
Arbuthnot, rt. h. C. 
Astley, sir J. 
Atherley, A. 
Babington, T. 
Bagwell, rt. hon. W. 
Baring, sir T. 
Barham, J. F. 
Bective, earl 
Bennet, hon. A. G, 
Barnard, vise. 
Bernard, M.S. 
Bernard, T. 
Bewicke, C. 
Blachford, B. P. 


Blunden, col. 
Bowyer, sir G. 
Brand, hon, T. 
Broadhead, T. H. 
Birch, J. 
Bradshaw, hon. A. C. 
Brooke, lord 
Brooke, C. 
Browne, A. 
Browne, rt. hon. D. 
Buller, A. 

Buller, C, 

Buller, sir E. 
Burrell, hon. P. D. 
Butler, hon. J. 
Byng, G. 

Calcraft, J. 
Calvert, N, 
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Calvert, C. 
Campbell, lord J. 
Yanning, rt. hon, G. 
Canning, G. 
Carew, R.S. 
Castlereagh, lord 
Cavendish, lord G, 
Cavendish, H. 
Chaloner, R. 
Cocks, T. 
Coke, T. W. 
Colthurst, sir N. 
Combe, H.C. 
Coote, sir Eyre 
Courtenay, W. 
Courtenay, T. P. 
Cowper, hon. E.S. 
Creevey, T. 
Crosbie, J. 
Croker, J. W. 
Daly, rt. hon. D. B. 
Daly, J. 
Dashwood, sir H. 
Desart, earl 
Doveton, G. 
Douglas, hon. F. 
Douglas, W. 
Dillon, hon. H. A. 
Dufferin, lord 
Duncannon, visc. 
Dundas, C. 
Dundas, hon. L. 
Dunlop, gen. 
Ebrington, vise. 
Elliott, rt. hon. W. 
Ellis, C. R. 
Ellison, C. 
Evelyn, L. 
Fellowes, hon. W. 
Fitzgerald, rt. hon. M, 
Fitzgerald, rt. hon. W. 
Flood, sir F. 
Fitzroy, lord C. 
Fitzroy, lord J. 
Foley, T. 
Folkes, sir M. 
Forbes, C. 
Foster, F. 
Foster, A. 
Frankland, W. 
Fremantle, W. 
Finlay, K. 
French, T. 
Gaskell, B. 
Gordon, R. 
Gordon, W. 
Gower, earl 
Gower, lord G, L, 
Grant, C. 
Grant, C, jun. 
Greenhill, R. 
Grenfell, P. 
Grosvenor, T. 
Grenville, rt. hon. T. 
Graham, S. 
Halsey, Jos. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
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Hamilton, sir H, 
Hamilton, H. 
Hammersley, H. 
Hanbury, W. 
Harcourt, J. 
Heathcote, sir G, 
Herbert, H. A, 
Heron, sir Rk. 
Holmes, sir L, 
Hornby, E. 
Horne, W. 
Howard,Moly neuxH, 
Howard, bon. W. 
Howorth, H. 
Hughes, W. L. 
Hume, W. H. 
Hurst, R. 
Huskisson, W. 
Hussey, T. 
Horner, F. 
Jenkinson, C. 
Jolliffe, H. 
Knox, T. 
Lambton, K. 
Langton, W. G. 
Leach, J. 
Leader, W. 
Lemon, J, 

Law, hon. J. E, 
Lester, B. L. 
Lewis, T. F. 
Littleton, E. J. 
Lloyd, sir E. 
Lloyd, J. M. 
Lloyd, H. 


- Macdonald, J. 


Macdonald, R. G. 
Mackenzie, hon. W. 
Maitland, hon, T, 
Majoribanks, J, 
Marryatt, Jos, 
Marsh, C. 

Martin, J. 
Mathew, hon. M. 
Maule, hon. W. 
Meyler, R. 
Mildmay, sir H. 
Miller, sir T, 
Milton, vise. 
Monck, sir C. 
Montgomery, sir H. 
Montgomery, sir J. 
Moore, P. 
Mordauat, sir C. 
Melgund, vise. 
Morpeth, vise. 
Mostyn, sir T. 
Neville, hon. R. 
Newport, sir J. 
North, D. 
Nugent, lord 
O'Brien, sir E. 
Odell, W. 


Ord, W. 
Osborne, lord T. 
Ossulston, lord 
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Palmer,C. | 
Palmerston, vise. 
Parnell, sir H. 
Pierce, H 
Pelham, hon. G. 
Philips, G. 
Pigyott, sir A. 
Pole, rt. hon. W. W. 
Ponsonby, hon. F. 
Ponsonby, rt. hon. G. 
Portman, E. B. 
Power, R. 

Poyntz, W. S. 
Pocock, G. 
Prendergast, M. G. 
Preston, R. 
Protheroe, E. 

Pym, F. 

Quin, hon. W. 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Ramsden, J. 
Rancliffe, lord 
Rashleigh, W. 
Rickards, —— 
Riddell, sir J. 
Ridley, sir M. 
Robinson, rt. hon. F. 
Robinson, G. A. 
Rowley, sir W. 
Russell, M. 

‘Saville, A. 
Scudamore, R. P. 
Sebright, sir J. 
Shaw, R. 

Shawe, B. 
Sheldon, R. 
Smith, J. 

Smith, G. 

Smith, A. 

Smith, W. 
Smith, R. 
Smytb, J. W. 
Somerville, sir M. 
Spencer, lord F. 
Spencer, Jos. 
Stanley, lord 
Stewart Wortley, J. A. 


Symonds, J. P. 
Talbot, R. W. 
Tavistock, marquis 
Taylor, C. W. 
Taylor, M. A. 
Thompson, T. 
Thornton, H. 
Tighe, W. 
Townshend, lord J. 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Vanderheyden, D. 
Vane, hon. W. 
Walpole, hon. G. 
Ward, hon. J. W. 
Warrender, sir G. 
Warre, J. A. 
Wellesley, R. 
Wellesley Long, W. 
Western, C. C. 
Wharton, J. 
Whitbread, S. 
Wilberfurce, W. 
Williams, sir R, 
Williams, O. 
Wise, A. 
Winnington, sir T. 
Wood, S. 
Wrottesley, H. 
Wynn, sir W. W. 
Wynn, C. W. 
Paired off. 
Baring, A. 
Campbell, G. 
Cocks, hon. J. 8. 
Coke, E. 
Ferguson, R. C. 
Guise, sir W. B. 
Holmes, R. 
Jekyll, Jos. 
Latouche, J. 
Lyttleton, hon. W. H. 
Phipps, hon. E. 
Plumer, W. 
Osbaldeston, G. 
Shakspeare, A. 
Wilkins, W. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, May 25. 


Civit List.] Mr. Wharton presented 
to the House, 1. « An Account shewing the 
different sums of money applied in aid of 
the Civil List Revenues, from the 5th of 
July 1811 to the present time, distinguish- 
ing each quarter, and specifying the 
sources from which the said aids have 
been derived. 2. A detailed account re- 
specting the fees of suppressed offices, 
and money issued on that account to Wil- 
liam Chinnery. 3. A detailed account of 
the several sums issued to William Chin- 
nery, late agent for New South Wales, on 
account of the Civil Establishment there, 


East India Company’s Affairs. 
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specifying the dates of the several pay- 
ments, and the names of the lords of the 
Treasury by whom those issues were aue 
thorized.” 

Mr. Whitbread moved, that the papers 
should be printed. At the same time, he 
wished to know whether it was the inten- 
tion of the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to bring his motion on 
that subject forward on Thursday, as be 
had announced it. This was a most im- 
portant question, both in a political and 
financial point of view. The papers, one 
of them at least, was rather long, still they 
might be printed in time for the discussion, 
as it had been appointed, and he only 
wished to know the determination of the 
right hon. gentleman. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer exe 
pressed his determination to bring forward 
his motion on Thursday, unless the hon. 
gentleman wished to have it postponed to 
a later day. 

Mr. Whitbread declined any such inten- 
tion, and merely wished to secure a full 
attendance of members, the question being, 
as he had said before, most important, both 
in a political and financial point of view. 

The discussion on the Civil List was 
then fixed for.Thursday. 


East Inp1a Company’s Arrarrs.] Lord 
Castlereagh said, that as he presumed the 
members were now generally in possession 
of the evidence which had been gone 
through before the Committee who had 
been appointed to inquire into the affairs 
of the East India Company, he was de- 
sirous that a day might be fixed for enter- 
ing on the discussion of the question it- 
self, and an early one would be more ne- 
cessary with a view to have as full an at- 
tendance as possible upon so important a 
subject. The subject not being new to 
the House, as it had been pending for a 
year and a half or two years, and the com- 
munication made to the government by 
the court of directors having been lon 
before the public, he trusted that he could 
not be accused of precipitation in propose 
ing that the House should resolve it- 
self into a committee of the whole House, 
on Monday next, to consider further of 
the affairs of the East India Company. 

Mr. John Smith objected to the day pro- 
posed by the noble lord as being too early, 
the House not having had sufficient time 
to consider the great mass of evidence be- 
fore them, as some of it was taken so late 
as Friday last. - 
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Lord Castlereagh said, that in the case of 
the Orders in Council, where the evidence 
had been as voluminous as the present, 
it had been delivered in the same way, 
and the House had proceeded to the dis- 
cussion of the question within a week 
after the examinations had been con- 
cluded. He should therefore think that it 
would be trifling with the House on this 
great subject, ifit were postponed a single 
day beyond that which he had named. 

Mr. Grané said, his attendance on the 
Committee, on the examination of evi- 
dence, had been so constant and unremit- 
ting, that he had hitherto had no time to 
read over the evidence since it had been 
printed, and was, therefore, not prepared 
to go into the Committee, so as to do jus- 
tice to the question ; and though he would 
deprecate delay as much as any man, he 
thought the question of far too much im- 
portance to be treated with any degree of 
precipitation, 

General Gascoyne thought, as the last of 
the evidence was printed on Friday, there 
would be time enough between that day 
and next Monday, to read and consider it. 
An early day was certainly very neces- 
sary, for if it were delayed, it would be 
impossible to ensure such an attendance 
as the importance of the question demand- 
ed. He hoped, therefore, the noble lord 
would persist in his motion for Monday. 

Mr. Howorth did not wonder that the 
advocates for the outports should wish to 
hurry on the business; but as the Com- 
pany were also very deeply interested in 
the question, he hoped the noble lord 
would not press so early aday. For his 
own part, his attention to, and attendance 
on the Committee, had been so great, that 
he had never had time to read the evi- 
dence since it was printed. 

Mr. Whitbread hoped that the noble lord 
would agree to the suggestions made by 
several hon. gentlemen who had spoken. 
He thought that the noble lord was not 
right when he supposed that all the mem- 
bers of the House had already read the 
evidence. An hon. director, who- had 
himself attended the Committee, had as- 
sured him that the mass of evidence pro- 
duced before the Committee was so im- 
mense, that he had not been able to find 
as yet sufficient time for its consideration ; 
and particularly that part which had been 
brought forward latterly. He hoped the 
noble lord would not press the question 
upon the consideration of the House, on a 
day so early as Monday next. 
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The Chancelior of the Exchequer was per. 
fectly aware that a mass of evidence of 
great interest had been laid before the 
Committee ; but time had been given to 
consider it fuliy from day to day. Upon 
the whole, when he combined all the con- 
siderations on the subject, he thought that 
the question should be discussed on a da 
as early as possible, and that with the 
view of securing a full attendance. 

Mr. P. Moore said, this question, which 
was to legislate for the vast empire of 
Aurengzebe, Tamerlane, and Zengis Khan, 
was certainly of the greatest importance, 
and ought to receive the most mature con- 
sideration. He thought Monday was too 
early a day. 

Sir R. Peel observed, that the East India 
Company had at the beginning said they 
would only detain the House six days 
in the examination of witnesses ; instead 
of that however, they had taken a month, 
and at the end of that time they said they 
were not yet ready. If any impression 
had been made upon the House, it was in 
favour of the Company, and not of free 
trade. He therefore trusted that govern- 
ment would persevere in their intention of 
bringing the question speedily to dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Astell said, that the question was 
one of vital importance, and ought not to 
be hurried. 

Lord Milton thought Monday by no 
means too early aday. The sooner they 
entered on the subject the more time they 
would have to give it a mature considera- 
tion, and full discussion. 

Mr. Tierney said he was unwilling to 
ask for delay, and for his individual self 
he would not ask it, but he did so in re- 
spect to the feelings of the House. Any 
gentleman who had attended the Com- 
mittee from day to day as he had done, 
would not be able to read and consider 
the printed evidence before Monday. This 
was one of the most important questions 
that had ever come before the House ; and 
if there was any fear of not having a fall 
attendance, the call of the House ought to 
be continued. Government had no right 
to have proceeded by Resolutions: they 
had by so doing created delay, and it was 
now their wish to hurry on the business. 
He was of opinion a more distant day 
should be appointed. 

Lord Castlereagh said, it was most €X- 
traordinary such an objection should come 
from those who had taken most pains, an 
had the best means to understand the subs 
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ject,—which touched so nearly the in- 
terests of the whole empire, that he wished 
to have it decided in a full House ; and it 
was of the utmost consequence that it 
should be so. In the case of the Orders 
in Council, the evidence was printed in 
the same manner, and then the right hon. 
gentleman who spoke last was averse from 
any delay, and thought the evidence 
might be gone into without any difficulty. 
He, for his own part, had no wish to hurry 
it; but if they did not begin early in the 
week, they would scarcely be able to go 
into it till after the holidays, and that 
would throw it into that part of the session 
which was so wuch to be deprecated. 

Sir J. Newport thought the House ought 
to make up its mind, either to go into the 
subject immediately, or postpone it till 
next session. 

Mr. Robinson thought the time too short, 
and wished for a more distant day. 

Mr. Lascelles said he thought this busi- 
ness ought to be entered upon at an early 
day, and if begun it ought to be gone 
through with, and no impediments thrown 
in its way which could be avoided. 

Mr. Hurst said he was averse from any 
delay, and thought Monday was a very 
proper day. 

It was then ordered, that the House do 
on Monday next resolve into the said 
committee. 


Intsh Fire Arms Briz.] Mr. Peel, 
pursuant to notice, moved for leave to 
give in a Bill, to continue the Acts of the 
47th and 50th of his present Majesty, to 
prevent improper persons from havin 


Fire-arms in their custody. The Bill he 
meant to introduce would even go further 
towards protecting the liberty of the sub- 
ject, than the Acts it was intended to re- 
vive; as it was meant to enact that no 
search for fire-arms should take place but 
in presence of two magistrates. Under 
those circumstances, he did not expect 
any opposition but from the right hon. 
baronet opposite, and he would reserve 
his further observations for the future 
stages of the Bill. 

Sir J. Newport thought something more 
should be adduced before the House would 
pass a law, which would completely dis- 
tinguish the people of Ireland from those 
of England. The right hon. gentleman 
had said, that no injury had been sustained 
from the Act of 1810, Surely this was 
Not a sufficient reason to continue the law. 
The same argument had been urged in 

( VOL, XXVI. ) 
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support of the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act; but it had at length been 
found necessary to restore the Act to its 
operation. The right hon. baronet com- 
plained that sufficient cause had not been 
shewn, to induce the House to renew the 
Act.. The time of bringing forward the 
motion was particularly inauspicious— 
coupled with the decision of last night, 
he was afraid it would be productive of 
evil consequences. 

Mr. Dennis Browne said, that if he knew 
of concealed arms, he would seize them 
without any application to the lord lieu- 
tenant. He thought the principle of the 
Act good—the line of demarkation be- 
tween the people of England and Irejand, 
exceedingly plain. The Catholic ques- 
tion had nothing to do with the motion. 

Sir F. Flood said, this was only a mea- 
sure of precaution, and a wholesome enact- 
ment for the preservation of the peace of 
the country. 

Sir H. Parnell maintained, that it was 
necessary to lay down grounds for the 
continuation of the Act; the measure was 
legislated in times of real danger, but he 
saw little reason now to allow magistrates 
to have the power of searching houses for 
fire-arms which had not been registered. 
The loss of the question of last night would 
create considerable sensation among the 
people, and therefore he conceived the 
present measure was very impolitic. 

Lord Desart declared that considerable 
quantities of unregistered arms were dis- 
persed about the country which the ma- 
gistrates were not empowered to seize. 
The present measure was one of kindness 
and mercy, for it protected the insulated 
cottager against the attacks of lawless 
rufians who infested many counties. 
From the knowledge that he had of the 
state of the country and the people’s 
minds, it would be a measure equally 
cruel and impolitic to prevent the conti- 
nuation of an Act so conducive to indivi- 
dual and public safety. 

General Hart thought the powers given 
by the Bill were too small. He and other 
magistrates knew, that in certain districts, 
plans were laid by mischievous persons to 
procure arms by force, to be used for the 
worst of purposes, and the powers of the 
magistrates ought to be enlarged. 

Mr. Shaw said, that the sense of the 
people of Ireland was with the Act; he 
thought the provisions of the Bill were too 
lenient. It would be extremely wrong to 
cramp the hands of government. 

(2B) 
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Mr. Rochford said, there was a necessity | 


for having the Bill renewed. 

Mr. Lyttleton said, that considerable 
agitation had been represented to prevail 
amongst the people, therefore it became 
incumbent upon them to renew the mea- 
sure ; for should the peace of Ireland be 
disturbed, the government were respon- 
sible for not making provisions against it. 

Sir J. Newport said, the purpose for 
which he had risen had been answered, as 
various members had stated disturbances 
to prevail in Ireland, which rendered the 
measure necessary. A reason being given 
to justify the House in adopting this Bill, 
he should withdraw all opposition to it. 

Mr. P. Moore opposed the motion, and 
contended no ground was laid for resort- 
ing to the measure proposed. 

Mr. Odel/ spoke in favour of the motion. 

Mr. Peel, in reply, defended the motion, 
and denied that it had any connection 
with the decision of yesterday. The ob- 
ject of the Bill was to preserve the peace 
by means of the civil power, to avoid re- 
sorting to the military. To prove it ne- 
cessary, he read several communications 
which had been received within the last 
month. ‘The first was a letter from a ma- 


gistrate in Limerick, in which it was stated 
that a formidable party of fifty armed 


men had-entered that town, at two o’clock 
on the preceding Sunday, and immediately 
proceeded to attack the bridewell of the 
town, for the purpose of rescuing a person 
there confined, charged with having mur- 
dered two men, and with having fired a 
house. They effected their object, took 
the men from prison, and fired several 
shots at it. The next was a letter from 
Waterford, which set forth, that on the 
night of the 5th of April a banditti of nine 
or ten persons had severely beaten a farmer 
in a most cruel manner, for no other rea- 
son than that he was a native of another 
county, but had many years resided in 
that. The next was a representation made 
to the Lord Lieutenant, in the case of a 
man named Garth, who had been attacked 
by an armed banditti. They surrounded 
his house, and attempted to break in, in 
order to rob him of his arms. He, how- 
ever, was not intimidated, but resolutely 
defended himself, and by killing two of 
the villains, so frightened the others, that 
they made off. He had in the first in- 
stance begged of them to go away, telling 
them that he was determined to defend 
himself, and that such a catastrophe might 
be the consequence of their persevering in 
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their design. They, however, did not at. 
tend to him, and the result was, that three 
of the party lost their lives, one being 
found dead ina neighbouring field next 
morning. He then read a narrative, from 
which it appeared, that this man, ever 
since the attack made on him, had been 
obliged to remain constantly on his de- 
fence. On Palm Sunday last he went to 
church, and after service, a person came 
behind him shortly after he had left the 
church, and lodged three balls in his back, 
Though hundreds of persons were by at 
the time, it being Palm Sunday, the villain 
escaped. A surgeon was sent for, who 
extracted one of the balls, the others re 
mained in his back. The man was stated 
to be doing well, but not yet out of danger, 
This it was to be observed was merely for 
defending himself; for resisting the out 
rageous attacks of banditti. 

Mr. Wynn was glad this information had 
been given to the House, and felt obliged 
to the right hon. baronet for having caused 
this statement to be made. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, May 26. 


PetiITION oF THE COTTON SPINNERS, &c. 
oF Srockvort.] A Petition of several 
merchants, spinners, and manufacturers of 
cotton, in the town of Stockport and its 
vicinity, was presented and read ; setting 
forth, 

“That the Petitioners give employ- 
ment to many thousands of hands in spin- 
ning, weaving, and other processes of the 
cotton manufacture; and that the price 
of cotton wool has advanced, in the last 
six months, full 50 per cent. which has 
pressed heavily upon the trade of the petl- 
tioners, and has hitherto prevented them, 
in a great measure, from benefiting by the 
late happy change in the state of the con- 
tinent of Europe; a mecessary conse 
quence of this is, that they are thereby 
deprived of the means of increasing, in any 
material degree, the wages of their work- 
men, some classes of whom, particularly 
the weavers, are still most inadequately 
paid for their labour ; and that, for some 
years past, the wages of that very nume- 
rous, useful, and ingenious class, have 
averaged less by far than those of the 
lowest species of day-labour, which has 
reduced them to such straits, that it is not 
to be wondered at if some of them shoul 
at last have listened to the evil-disposed 
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and designing, and, impelled by want, 
joined in those disorders, the memory of 
which is still too recent to require being 
here enlarged upon; and that, thus situat- 
ed, and with the recollection of these 
scenes fresh on their minds, the petitioners 
have heard, with equal astonishment and 
alarm, that petitions have been presented 
to the House, praying that the importation 
of cotton wool from the United States of 
North America may be prohibited, or that 
such regulations or restrictions may be 
adopted in regard to it, as may nearly 
amount to a prohibition ; and that, should 
it be found necssary or expedient, in the 
vigorous prosecution of the war against 
those states, so to blockade their ports as 
to prevent all intercourse between Ame- 
rica and the rest of the world, the peti- 
tioners, although they would suffer more 
by this measure than perhaps any other 
class of their fellow subjects, would bear 
the consequent privations without com- 
plaint; but a partial measure which, to 
enrich a few individuals, shall exclude the 
produce of America from this country 
alone, and thereby throw the most valu- 
able portion of the raw material into the 
hands of its continental rivals in the manu- 
facture, they do most earnestly deprecate 
for themselves, and for the thousands who 
depend upon them for employment and 
for bread; and that the existing duties 
upon the importation of cotton wool into 
this country, no part of which is drawn 
back upon the exportation of the manu- 
factured article, Operate as a direct and 
powerful encouragement to the foreign 
spinuer and manufacturer, and both at 
home and abroad give an undue advantage 
to linen and other fabrics that come in 
competition with those of cotton; it ap- 
pears, therefore, to the petitioners, that in- 
stead of increasing the burthens affecting 
a raw material, of so much importance 
to the national industry, it were a more 
wise, liberal, and enlightened policy to 
lessen, or repeal altogether, the existing 
duties on cotton wool, the produce of our 
own colonies or those of our allies, con- 
vinced as they are that any defalcation of 
revenue that would thence arise, in the 
first instance, would ultimately be amply 
compensated by the increase it would di- 
rectly or indirectly occasion in various 
other branches; and praying, that the 
House will not sanction any measures in- 
tended to lessen the supply, or enhance 
the price of the indispensable article of 
eotton wool, but rather adopt such as may 
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have a directly contrary tendency, thereby 
securing the pre-eminence it now holds in 
that most important branch of trade to the 
nation at large, and prosperity and tran- 
quillity to those populous districts, the 
seat of the manufacture.” 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, May 27. 


American Licences.| Mr. Whitbread 
wished to ask the right hon. the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer a question, on the 
subject of licences granted to American 
vessels bound to the port of Lisbon, which 
were to protect them 4rom being molested, 
notwithstanding any hostilities that might 
take place between the two countries. On 
the faith of this protection many specula- 
tions had been entered into} yet he was in- 
formed that American vessels sailing under 
these licences had been taken or detained 
by our blockading squadron. He wished 
to know if the right hon. gentleman could 
tell him on what principle licences issued 
at a time when war was contemplated be- 
tween the two countries, and which accord- 
ing to the wording of them, embraced all 
hostilities, were set aside, when one parti- 
cular species of hostility, that of blockad- 
ing the American ports, was resorted to? 
To him this appeared a breach of the na- 
tional faith, and he therefore wished to be 
informed on what principle such a mea- 
sure had been adopted. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer wished 
the hon. gentleman to write to the Board of 
Trade on the subject, as he would then ob- 
tain a more satisfactory answer than it was 
in his power to give, The licences alluded 
to had, he believed, been granted before 
a blockade of the American ports was con- 
templated, but he did not know under what 
particular circumstances. 

Mr. Whitbread repeated, the licences 
had been so worded that he should have 
thought they would have embraced every 
circumstance of war. They had never 
been revoked, and therefore he conceived 
any seizure or detention under them to be 
unjust. But seeing the Secretary to the 
Board of Trade in his place, he begged to 
ask him the question which he had just put 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer? He 
accordingly repeated it. 

Mr. Robinson had not heard of any such 
circumstance as the seizure of an Ame- 
rican vessel sailing under licences, of the 
description alluded to by the hon. gen- 
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tleman. Some licences had been granted 
previous to the issuing of letters of marque, 
and anterior to the declaration of war, and 
vessels about to sail under these, sir J. B. 
Warren had not allowed to proceed. 
Several American vessels had been stopped, 
but not captured. 

Mr. Whitbread said, as the war between 
the two countries had been contemplated 
at the time these licences were issued, he 
thought they might fairly have been in- 
terpreted to exempt those to whom they 
were granted from all interruption and 
molestation arising out of the hostilities 
between the two countries. They ought 
not to be interfered with by a blockading 
squadron. Such interference might cause 
the parties much injury, severe losses, and 
even ruin, though their vessels were not 
captured, 

Mr. Robinson thought the licences in 
question were dated the 14th or 15th of 
September. These set forth, that those 
who held them were not to be molested in 
the event of hostilities breaking out be- 
tween tle two countries, but it was not 
meant that this protection should give per- 
mission to break through a blockade. The 
licences were intended to protect Ame- 
rican ships on their voyage, but if a port 
were blockaded it gave them no right to 
break the blockade. 

Mr. Baring said, the licences had been 
granted to enable American ships to carry 
provisions to our armies in the peninsula, 
and therefore they were protected against 
hostilities. He would put it to any man 
understanding the English language, if it 
might not fairly be assumed, from the 
wording of these licences, that their 
owners might sail from any American port 
to any port not blockaded, though they 
might not be permitted to return to the 
port from which they had sailed, if that 
port were put in a state of blockade. 

Mr. Robinson still contended that these 
licences, granted before the commence- 
ment of the war, could not be understood 
to give permission to those who held them 
to break any blockade which had subse- 
quently been resolved upon. 

Mr. Preston was proceeding to offer some 
remarks on the subject, when the Speaker 
reminded the House that no question was 
before them, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer then rose, to put an end to the 
conversation by bringing forward the mo- 
tion of which he had given notice respect- 
ing the Civil List. 





Morron ror A COMMITTEE ON THE Cryyy, 
List.] On the motion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Act of the 52 Geo, 
3, c. 6, for making provision for the better 
support of his Majesty’s Household, during 
the continuance of his Majesty’s indispo. 
sition, was entered as read. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
rose and called the attention of the House 
to the state of the Civil List expenditure, 
The last settlement by parliament was in 
the year 1804; but since that period an 
excess had annually been found to arise 
above the estimate... At present there ap- 
peared an increase of expenditure of 
203,0001. above the estimate of 1804. In 
the seven years following that year, the 
average excess over that estimate was 
124,000/. From this it would be seen, 
that though there appeared an increase of 
203,000/. on the estimate of 1804, the ex- 
cess of the year ending April the 5th, 
1813, was only the difference between 
124,000/. and 203,000/. Since the acces- 
sion of his present Majesty, it had been 
found necessary to make various additions 
to the amount of the Civil List revenue, 
and the sum total of these was 265,000i, 
By Mr. Burke’s Bill the expenditure had 
been divided into certain classes; and he 
now proposed to state successively the 
amount of excess which had taken place 
on each particular head, as compared 
with the expenditure of 1804, and the 
average of the subsequent years. One 
cause of the present existing excess, for 
which parliament would be called on to 
provide, was the additional allowances that 
had been made to some of the members of 
the royal family. The additions madein 
the last year, in the first class, for the esta- 
blishments of the Princesses, the increase 
of the Queen’s income, and for the privy 
purse of the Prince Regent, threw on ita 
charge of 120,0001. ‘Towards meeting 
this, a revenue of 70,000/. was given to 
it, which left 50,000. unprovided for. 
The second class, which included the sala- 
ries of the Judges, remained as heretofore. 
The third class, that in which was included 
the allowances of Foreign Ministers, had 
considerably increased from the change 
in our political relations. In 1811, that 
charge did not much exceed 18,0001; 
it amounted last year to $3,500/. In the 
class;including tradesmans’ bills, the House 
could not be surprised that an increase of 
expenditure had likewise been found un- 
avoidable, under the circumstances of the 
times, These had been set down in the 
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estimate of 1804, at 172,0007, The actual 
expenditure of the next year was 296,000l. 
The expenditure of the last year was 
277,000l. being 19,0001. less than the ac- 
tual expenditure of the year immediately 
following that in which the estimate was 
made. In the departments of the Master 
of the Horse and Master of the Robes there 
was an augmentation of expence amount- 
ing to 47,0001.; that in the department of 
the Lord Chamberlain, was principally to 
be ascribed to the transfer of some of the 
domestic servants’ salaries to this class. 
In the department of Master of the Horse, 
the excess must immediately be under- 
stood, when it was considered that the 
same stable establishment had been kept 
up as was maintained before his Majesty’s 
indisposition. In the office of the Lord 
Steward there was a saving of 30,000I. 
The expenditure on the head of pen- 
sions was $5,900/. being about 1,000/. be- 
low the average. There was an excess in 


the expence of providing compensations 
to superannuated servants, it not having 
been deemed proper to dismiss those who 
had grown old in the service of his Ma- 
jesty, and on the other hand, it was not just 
to remove the officers and servants who had 
previously been about the person of the 


Prince. The amount on this head was 
11,1001. Theestimate provided a sum of 
27,0001. for the payment of foreign agents, 
but the average expenditure was about 
60,000/. The items against the names of 
sir Charles Stewart and sir H. Wellesley 
at Lisbon and Cadiz might appear parti- 
cularly large. This arose from the very 
great disbursements they were under the 
necessity of making, from the peculiar 
nature of the situations in which they were 
placed. Sir C. Stewart, as a member of 
the regency of Portugal, was obliged to 
maintain a splendid establishment, and sir 
H. Wellesley, as ambassador to the Spa- 
nish government, had constantly to enter- 
tain parties of military officers. He men- 
tioned these things, and noticed the great 
losses by exchange, to which both were 
subjected, in order to exculpate those gen- 
tlemen from any charge of extravagance 
that might have been preferred against 
them. The Treasury expences had swelled 
much above those of former years. The 
most material increase was caused by an 
addition of 120/. to the salaries of old 
Treasury clerks, who had very severe duty 
to perform, and who had been very in- 
adequately rewarded for the long and me- 
ritorious services which they had ren- 
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dered. The increase of charge to be ac- 
counted for, as compared with the list of 
1804, was 209,000/, and from that was to 
be deducted a saving of 6,000/. so that the 
sum would be 203,000/. Inthe Committee 
he would be ready to give more minute 
explanation of that increase than he had 
already given. But, on looking over the 
accounts, the House would perceive how 
small a proportion of this increase had 
been occasioned by the Prince Regent, 
while, on the contrary, how great a pro- 
portion of it had been occasioned by ser- 
vices purely political. Ithad chiefly been 
occasioned by expences atttendant on 
foreign ministers, and by the pensions 
granted to those who were well entitled 
to them for past services, though now no 
longer able to fulfil their duties properly, 
from age and other causes. These were 
reasons for increase, of which the House 
would not be inclined to complain. The 
increase they had occasioned was 150,000/. 
odd, out of the 203,000/. He could not 
but here observe, how much it would re- 
dound to the honour of the country, and 
of the crown, if the Civil List were put on 
such a footing as to prevent all arrears ;— 
(Hear !)—but he saw no hope of prevent- 
ing either its being in arrear, or its in- 
crease, while the list was exposed to so 
many occasional payments. ‘lhe charges, 
for instance, connected with our foreign 
ministers, might be provided for by a se- 
parate act of parliament, instead of being 
suffered to swell the Civil List ; and, in so 
doing, the House would bring within its 
most immediate notice the items of the 
Civil List as well as those for foreign mi- 
nisters. He thought the present a good 
opportunity for making inquiries with the 
view of accomplishing such object. Be- 
fore -he sat down he ought to observe, that 
many expences had been incurred, when 
the Prince Regent had assumed the sove- 
reign authority, which, though they had 
swelled the List, would not periodically re- 
turn upon them ; therefore, they might 
be termed irregular charges. When he 
talked of irregularity, he meant that they 
would not annually appear. Of these the 
principal charge was for furniture to fit up 
a council chamber, for the reception of 
ministers, &c. &c. at Carlton House. In 
departments of the household, economical 
measures had been had recourse to with 
great success. In the Lord Steward’s de- 
partment, as he had already stated, there 
had been a saving of 30,000/. by a careful 
application of the plan laid down. A 
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further saving of 6,000/. was expected by 
commutations and superannuations. Sav- 
ings had also taken place in the Lord 
Chamberlain’s department, and also in 
that of the Master of the Horse ; but not 
to such an amount as appeared in the 
Lord Steward’s. Much, however, he 
hoped would be effected—He hoped the 
House would be satisfied that no estab- 
lishments had been formed which were 
not demanded for the public service. On 
the whole of his statement, he trusted it 
would be seen that great part of the in- 
crease of expenditure was occasioned by 
charges for political services, which must 
be paid by the public under any form of 
government, republican or other. The 
right hon. gentleman concluded by mov- 
ing, “ That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to consider of the charge upon the 
Civil List Revenue; and that they do re- 
port their observations thereupon, and 
also as to such further regulations as it 
may be proper to adopt with respect to 
the expenditure thereof, to the House.”’ 
Mr. Whitbread thought that much im- 
portant consideration was involved ia the 
accounts of charges on the Civil List, and, 
as he had often before said, the matter 
ought to be taken into the most serious 
examination of parliament; but he could 
not withhold his surprise at the motion 
after the many abortive attempts that had 
been made to obtain a committee on this 
very subject. A committee had been ap- 
pointed last session; it made a report 
shortly before the close of that session; 
but that report had been nugatory. It 
gave much good advice, it contained 
many good suggestions, it made many 
woeful lamentations respecting the past ; 
and it buoyed itself with hopes for the fu- 
ture—but all had been useless, no good 
effect had grown out of that report. 
Though the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
now talked of seeing whether that could 
be accomplished, which had, in fact, been 
powerfully suggested in the report of last 
session, how little hope could the House 
entertain of any beneficial result when it 
was remembered how nugatory had been 
the former report ! It had been said that 
the present motion was made in.compliance 
with an Act of last session, respecting any 
excess in the Civil List ; but that Act, like 
every thing connected with the Civil 
List, was so ambiguously worded, that it 
was hardly possible to say, after all they 
had heard this night, whether the right 
hon. gentleman had or had not complied 
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with the enactments of it. If he understood 
that Act rightly, the application had not 
been made to parliament so soon as it 
ought to have been made. ‘There had 
been- the greatest laxity in the Civil List 
accounts; but the right hon. gentleman 
had exculpated himself from having had 
any connexion with the fallacious state. 
ments of 1804. It was now very properly 
wished that arrears might be prevented, 
and that excess might be regularly pro. 
vided for. Mr. Perceval, in the course of 
last session, had turned his mind to the 
excess that constantly took place, and he 
brought it before parliament. From an 
average of the expenditure, he found 
that the excess was annually 124,000), 
and it was recognized by parliament at 
that amount, or rather by the administra. 
tion of that day. It was provided for 
permanently, as it was said. Amongst 
other things that had been called in to 
their assistance were the Admiralty Droits, 
a fund that might be called the pack-horse 
that must be had recourse to on all bur- 
densome occasions. But as that fund must 
fail if there were to bea peace, it could not 
be said to be permanently provided for. 
The Act also provided that when the ex. 
cess of the List amounted to 10,0001, appli- 
cation must be made to parliament; but 
the excess was twelve times that amount, 
and application was now made for the 
first time since the passing of that Act. 
When the excess was stripped of, or ra 
ther clothed with all the circumstances 
that of right belonged to it, it might be cal- 
culated at about 120,000/. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had dwelt with great 
nicety on the items of the List, particularly 
on the expences of furniture, &c. which 
had occasioned the excess ; but he appear 
ed to have forgotten a little act of parlia- 
ment, which gave to the Prince Regent 
100,000/, expressly for the purpose of de- 
fraying the expences of the outfit. The 
Civil List enjoyed by the Regent was larger 
than any that had ever been before 
granted in this country. But arrange 
ments had been made, by setting sums 
apart for the payment or liquidation 0 

certain contracts of honour which had 
been entered into by his Royal Highness; 
but what the amount of them was, or when 
the period of their liquidation would 
arrive, no one could tell. Calling to mind, 
however, what immense sums were plo 
vided for the express purpose of disposing 
of these contracts, and for which no ace 
count whatever was to be returned to pale 
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liament, he should oppose the appoint- 
ment of a select committee until the 
House was made acquainted with the 
amount of the Prince’s debts, or, if it were 
a more delicate way of coming at the in- 
formation which he required, when the 
period of their complete liquidation might 
be expected to arrive? He thought the 
House, before it appointed a select com- 
mittee, ought to resolve itself into a com- 
mittee for the purpose of coming to cer- 
tain resolutions respecting the disposition 
of the immense sums paid to the Prince 
Regent, for the purpose of liquidating the 
House knew not what, nor to what 
amount. In 1795, an Act had been passed 
to provide annually 60,0001. for the pur- 
pose of defraying those debts, and it was 
said that in twelve years the whole of 
them would be discharged. In 1804 it 
was stated, however, that the annuity of 
60,000. would be required for three years 
longer than had been originally specified : 
and that then the contracts would cer- 
tainly be fulfilled. The year 1806 ar- 
rived, and then they were told that the 
Prince could not resume his proper splen- 
dour without the annuity, or without some 
additional grant from parliament. By the 
Act of 1795, the commissioners were to 
publish in the Gazette, from time to time, 
the progress they made in liquidating 
those contracts of honour ; but that prac- 
tice was continued only for a very short 
time, and till 1806 they never heard any 
thing about the progress that was making. 
They had nothing before them from which 
they could judge whether the commis- 
sioners had discharged their duty faith- 
fully, much less whether all the debts 
were nearly paid. Ought the House to 
remain in this state of darkness? The 
leaving of such immense sums to be dis- 
posed of without being regularly account- 
ed for, ought to awaken their jealousy ; 
for though they had no danger to ap- 
prehend now, yet with an ambitious 
sovereign, what use might not be made 
of such means to undermine their li- 
berties by ruling the majorities in that 
House! The accounts of charges on 
the Civil List before the House were 
intricate in the extreme, indeed the 
items seemed to be removed from the 
debit to the credit side without any 
Cause, except for the purpose of making 
the whole completely incomprehensibie. 
So far as the complication of figures in 
these accounts made it possible to judge, 
the Prince Regent had for his privy purse 
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60,0001.; as Prince of Wales, he had 
125,0001, Of this sum 5,000. a year was 
said to go to the Princess of Wales; 
50,0001. was set apart for the purposes of 
the trust, and the other 70,000/. remained 
for himself, making, with the 60,0001. a 
total sum of 130,000/. a year. To this 
was to be added the duchy of Cornwall, 
which had been taken by the public in the 
year 1795, when it produced a revenue of 
13,0001. a year, but was released and put 
at the disposal of his Royal Highness in 
the year 1804, How much the revenue of 
the duchy had increased, he (Mr. Whit- 
bread) could not pretend to say, He 
knew it was very much increased by the 
falling in of leases, and otherwise, and 
that it was under admirable management. 
He had heard its present revenue stated as 
high as 30,0001. a year, but he would not 
be thought to exaggerate in taking it at 
20,0001. which in that view of the case, 
would leave at the complete disposal of his 
Royal Highness 150,000/.a year. They 
had been told by his hon. and learned 
friend (Mr. Adam,) that his Royal High- 
ness dedicated a large sum to the extinc- 
tion of those obligations, of honour. If 
there were none such, however, the coun- 
try would be relieved from the 53,0001. a 
year which had been allotted to that pur- 
puse; and they were at least entitled to 
see the accounts on this subject, or to be 
informed when such engagements are 
likely to cease. It had never been con- 
ceived even on the most extravagant cal- 
culation, that it could be necessary to give 
to a sovereign of this country such a sum 
at his uncontrouled disposal. A more be- 
loved sovereign than our present King 
never sat upon the throne, yet his privy _ 
purse had for many years been 40,0001. 
and never exceeded 60,000/. The pre- 
sent arrangement opened an opportunity 
for abuse that ought not to be coun- 
tenanced by parliament. On the House 
being satisfied respecting the amount of 
debt, or the probable period of its extinc- 
tion, he might approve of the select com- 
mittee ; but he should not approve of it, 
except it were to have the power of calling 
persons before it, and of examining them 
touching all matters connected with the 
accounts. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had said that the Civil List had not 
kept within its former bounds; but the 
language of the most eminent and illus- 
trious men that had ever sat in that House, 
was very different from what he now heard. 
Mr, Burke, Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Fox, always 
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agreed and maintained, that the Civil List 
should be made to fit its revenue ; not that 
the revenue was to be made to fit the Civil 
List. It seemed, therefore, that there 
should be some diminution in those arti- 
cles which were most expensive. As for 
the Prince’s first expenditure on assuming 
the regency, there had been the 100,000/. 
specifically voted for it; and therefore 
they ought not to have heard any thing 
about furniture or plate. He thought of 
the expenditure of that sum, a specific 
statement ought to be laid on thre table. 
Great additional sums had been voted last 
year for the rest of the royal family. The 
sums granted altogether to the royal family 
amounted to $34,000/. There were also 
large sums charged on the Consolidated 
Fund for the Queen and Princesses, and for 
the royal Dukes. The whole, he believed, 
was more than half amillion. Looking 
over the list, it would be seen how little, 
comparatively, was given to the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales; she had only 6,0001. 
a year from the Civil List; but she had 
7,0001. a year from the Consolidated Fund. 
He wanted to know whether that was the 
whole of her establishment. If not, the 


money came from other sources: but 
there must soon be an increase of her Royal 


Highness’s establishment. He did not 
wish to deprive any of the branches of the 
royal family of their proper splendour, 
but he wished that something like justice 
might be done, and that there should be 
something like an equality in the distribu- 
tion.—(Hear, hear!)—They saw the ex- 
cesses inthe department of the Lord Cham- 
berlain, for plate, furniture, &c.—of the 
Master of the Horse, for the purchase of 
horses, an account of which purchases he 
should like to see ; but amongst all these 
excesses, they saw nothing for additional 
allowances to one who must be equally af- 
fected by the rise in the price of every ar- 
ticle of life—who had only 17,000/. Was 
this equality of distribution ?—(Hear, 
hear !)—As the Prince had his own plate 
as well as the King’s, he could perceive 
no reason for any new charge on that 
account, especially after 100,000/. had 
been granted for the outfit. The fitting 
up of the council chamber was mentioned ; 
but what great sum could that amount to? 
None of these expences came out of the 
100,0001. for they were all charged now 
under their respective departments. But 
there were some curious items in the ac- 
counts. Amongst other notable ones he 
perceived “ to Messrs. Rundell and Bridge 
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for snuff boxes, 7,1701. 38.”—(A laugh.)— 
To whom these snuff boxes had been given 
they had not been told, indeed they had 
not been informed whether they had really 
been disposed of. He had been told of a 
not very dissimilar item, in some former 
account of Civil List charge, namely, 7544, 
for a likeness of his Majesty, as a present 
to some general Paoli; but the general 
declared afterwards, that he never got any 
such picture (A laugh). Whether the snuff 
boxes had been equally unsuccessful in find- 
ing their destinations he could not divine 
—they might hereafter have some light 
thrown on this trifling item. As to the 
increase occasioned by the expences for 
foreign ministers, he saw little to congra- 
tulate the House upon; for between 
Sweden and Denmark, and Norway and 
Great Britain, there appeared to be nothing 
but perplexity, whatever might have been 
the success with Russia. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, however, had smirked very 
considerably when he came to this part of 
the account, conceiving that therewas much 
cause for triumph in having laid out so 
much money. Diplomatic men were en- 
titled certainly to reward, after employing 
their time and talents in the public service. 
According to their condition in life, they 
were justified in taking or declining the 
remuneration; but that they did not al- 
ways take it he knew, because he was ac- 
quainted with one case to the contrary. 
The excess in this branch appeared enor- 
mous. The head ef treasury incidents was 
one in which expence,by remunerating the 
clerks, might be very proper; but he ob- 
served an increase of 5,000/. for messen- 
gers’ fees. He thought it material for the 
House to consider all these things in a 
committee, as was done in 1782; but his 
great jealousy was, concerning that great 
fund (of which they could obtain no ac- 
count as to its disposition) which was a 
privy purse to the Prince Regent. He 
must repeat, there was first 60,000/.; 
then there would be 70,000/.; then, by 
relief from the income tax, 12,000/.; and 
lastly, by the duchy of Cornwall, 20,0001. ; 
making 162,0001. per annum, independent 
of contingencies, of droits, and 43 pet 
cents. and the hereditary revenue of Scot- 
land. Mr. Adam said, 53,0001. were tobe 
under trust for a time, and 17,000/. a yeat 
given to the Princess of Wales. Consider 
ing the large allowances to the royal fa- 
mily, he thought that a larger allowance 
ought to be granted to the Princess 0 

Wales, for the reasons on which exces 
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was justified in other instances, namely, 
the great augmentation in the cost of arti- 
cles required im various departments. Now 
let them look at the justice and the equa- 
lity of distribution ; now let them look at 
the aitention evinced to keep up the dig- 
nity and splendour of all the branches of 
the royal family! Though they saw ex- 
cess in every other item, they saw no ad- 
dition made to the income of the Princess 
of Wales. She still had but her improper- 
ly low allowance of 17,000/. a year! 
(Hear) ‘The Queen, for maintaining her 
separate state, even while the King was 
in health, had first 50,000, a year; to 
which 8,000/. were added, and recently 
10,000/.; thus making 68,000/. The 
Princesses had 13,000/. a year each. Par- 
liament had a view in the settlement on 
the Princess of Wales, of what, under cir- 
cumstances, ought to be her allowance. 
The Queen’s jointure was 100,000/. a 
year, with the palace of Somerset-house, 
afterwards exchanged for Buckingham, 
now the Queen’s house, and a house at 
Richmond, and apartments at Kew or 
Windsor. The Princess of Wales, in the 


event of the Prince Regent’s death, which 
God avert ! was entitled to 50,0001. a year, 
by the direction of parliament, which had 
enabled his Majesty to make that settle- 


ment on the occurrence of such event, on 
her Royal Highness; yet while he lived, 
her Royal Highness, separated from him, 
had no more than 17,0007. He would 
repeat his enquiry, was this justice— 
was this fair, and equal of distribution >— 
How different was her present state, in 
these dear times, from that of any other 
member of the royal family, when people 
calculated the expences of the Prince ‘Re- 
gent’s establishment minutely, from plate 
and wine, down to eggs, (a laugh.) Was it 
meet and fitting that the Princess should 
continue as she is? Would ministers do 
theirduty, if they did not advise their royal 
master to make some addition to her scanty 
provision; for such it really was when 
compared with others, and when her rank 
and station in life were considered justly ? 
He felt that it was difficult to bring the 
question forward in a precise way. The 
member for Liverpool (Mr. Canning) 
thought, last year, that there was an omis- 
sion in not providing something on this 
subject. He hoped justice would be done 
to her, and to the feelings of the country. 
He could not vote for the motion satisfac- 
torily till information was granted. He 
found an aceount recently up to the 5th 
( VOL. XXVI. ) 
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of April, which stated, that 263,000/. had 
been taken from the Droits to the use of 
the Civil List. He could not avoid notic- 
ing, that in the year 1811, such restraints 
had been put upon the Prince Regent, in 
the exercise of the royal authority, as had 
appeared to him to be improper, and such 
as every member of she royal family also 
considered improper. It appeared, how- 
ever, that from the time the restrictions had 
expired, there had been a laxity, at least 
equal to the rigour which had been dis- 
played at that time. He concluded by 
moving, as an amendment, “ that the se- 
veral accounts of the Civil List should be 
referred to a committee of the whole 
House.” 

Lord Yarmouth said, that some questions 
had been asked by the hon. gentleman, 
which, if not answered, might be construed 
unfavourably. As to the appropriation of 
those sums included in what was general- 
ly called Mr. Adam’s Trust Fund,’ he 
could assure the hon. gentleman, that it 
could be most satisfactorily accounted for, 
He had not the account now in his pocket, 
but if the hon, gentleman had asked him 
yesterday ahout it, he should now have 
been prepared to produce the account. 
He could, however, assure the hon. gen- 
tleman, that the appropriation of this fund 
could be most satisfactorily accounted for. 

Mr. Whitbread, in explanation, said that 
he really was not aware that there had 
been any necessity for him to make any 
previous statement to the noble lord upon 
the subject. Before the Prince of Wales 
was Regent, the House was content to 
receive information from those persons 
who were in his employment and con- 
fidence; but now that he was Prince Re- 
gent, and had ministers in the House, it 
was to those ministers that it should apply 
for necessary information, and not to any 
individual member of the House. He was 
not aware of any public situation which 
the noble lord held, that would make it 
competent for him to give information to 
the House. He did not know that the 
noble lord was a trustee of that fund which 
he said had been alluded to. He had ac- 
cidentally met Mr. Adam this day, and 
had stated to him the questions that he 
intended to ask, that gentleman said to 
him, on his mentioning bis intention of 
asking information upon the subject of 
« Adam’s Trust,’=—=« You are entirely at 
liberty to do so, and I think you will find 
that the sums have been faithfully ap- 
plied.” He had not the least doubt of the 

(2€) 
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fair application of those funds to the pur- 
poses to which the Prince Regent chose to 
direct them. His object had been to ob- 
tain information in a regular consti- 
tutional way, and not through any in- 
direct channel. When he thought that 
information ought to be laid before the 
House of Commons, he would move for 
that information by an address to the 
Prince Regent, and not by asking. ques- 
tions of any individual member. 

Lord Yarmouth said, in explanation, that 
he always thought the fund to be a pri- 
vate trust vested in the Chancellor of the 
duchy of Cornwall, and one or two other 
persons; and in making the observations 
which had fallen from him, he was solely 
influenced by an anxiety that a false im- 
pression might not go abroad. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that there was no 
trustee created by the act of parliament, 
though the sum was voted in confidence. 
The question which he was desirous of 
having answered was, merely when his 
Royal Highness would have discharged 
the engagements for which the 53,0001. 
had been granted. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he was not 
at all surprized at the anxiety of his noble 
friend (lord Yarmouth) to offer some ex- 
planation about the application of that 


sum, with the management of which he 
was connected. It was not to be expected 
of the servants of the crown, that they 
should know any thing of that particular 


branch of the Prince’s revenue. It was 
known, generally, at the time the Prince 
consented to take upon himself the weight 
of the royal authority, that although he 
had given up 50,000/. a year of his re- 
venue as Prince of Wales, 53,000/. annu- 
ally had been withheld to defray encum- 
brances which he conceived binding on 
his personal honour to discharge. The 
revenues of the duchy of Cornwall were 
peculiarly in the charge of his noble friend, 
and therefore an injurious impression 
might have been made upon the public, if 
his noble friend bad remained silent upon 
the statement. As to the motion of the 
hon. gentleman, he considered it extraor- 
dinary that he should wish to have a com- 
mittee of the whole House upon the de- 
tails of these accounts. It would be time 
for the House to consider the question, 
when the detailed information was laid 
before them in a satisfactory and intelli- 
gible manner; as he was convinced it 
would be after the accounts had been laid 
before a select committee. It would be a 
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great waste of time for the House to go 
into an examination of those details, which 
could be better examined by a select 
committee. The hon. gentleman seemed 
to consider the Reports usually given of 
the state of the Civil List as unsatisfactory, 
It appeared to him, however, that they 
ought to be satisfactory, as all the ac- 
counts were arranged under precise heads, 
upon which ministers were always ready 
to give explanations, ‘The hon. gentle- 
man also wished to give this committee 
the usual powers of sending for persons, 
papers, and records. Now it appeared 
to him, that such a power would lead 
to an investigation as could not in de- 
licacy be admitted on the private affairs of 
the meanest individual. But were members 
of that House so intimately acquainted 
with the details of the offices of Lord 
Chamberlain, or Lord Steward, as to be the 
proper judges, whether any greater savings 
might or might not be made in those de- 
partments? An investigation of this na- 
ture could not properly be made of the 
private expences of any gentleman in this 
country; and he did not think that the 
House would sanction it with respect to 
the Prince Regent. The hon. gentleman 
had truly stated, that the House made a 
liberal provision in the last year for the 
Prince Regent, on assuming the royal au- 
thority without restrictions ; and in par. 
ticular they had voted a sum of 100,000/. 
which the hon, gentleman called a vote 
for his out-fit, and for which he demanded 
an account. He could, however, see no 
reason for a detailed account of the ex- 
penditure of this sum; but he should state 
generally that his Royal Highness had 
filled the regency for nearly a year, be- 
fore any such provision had been made, It 
was to be recollected, that the sum was the 
first which had been given by parliament, 
since the time that his Royal Highness bad 
been pleased to exercise the duties of Re- 
gent, and he had no doubt that the greater 
part of it had been expended in defraying 
the extraordinary expences occasioned to 
his Royal Highness during the preceding 
year, by the discharge of his duties as 
Regent. He thought that it was rather 4 
matter of astonishment, that the whole in- 
crease in the great departments of the 
household, (the Lord Chamberlain’s, and 
the Master of the Horse,) should not have 
exceeded 17,000/. in the present year. 
In the department of the Lord Steward 
(which appeared more particularly to be 
connected with the personal expenditure 
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of the Prince,) there had been a consider- 
able saving. In the department of the 
Master of the Horse, besides the additional 
horses that were purchased, every gentle- 
man must know, that the price of keeping 
horses had greatly increased during the 
last year. The price of oats had more 
than doubled ; it had nearly trebled. He 
thought the first impression on the face of 
those accounts should rather be surprise 
at so small an increase, than suspicion or 
disapprobation. One of the most promi- 
nent branches in which the expenditure 
had been increased was that department in 
which he had the honour to be concerned, 
and it would afford him pleasure to give 
every information on the subject which 
was in his power to the gentlemen of the 
committee. In that branch the expence 
was very fluctuating, and on that account 
he thought it proper that the particulars 
of it should annually be under the consi- 
deration of parliament, in order to prevent 
the danger of mismanagement. This 
branch comprehended the greater part. of 
the expences incurred by foreign mis- 
sions. From a comparative statement of 
the amount of expenditure in that branch 
at present, with what it had been at former 
periods, it would be found- that although 
the expences of the last year exceeded 
that of some of those which more imme- 
diately preceded it, yet it was much less 
than on some former occasions. In 1804, 
the committee had estimated the extraor- 
dinary expences respecting foreign mis- 
sions at 10,000/. ‘This sum was, however, 
less than the extraordinary expences of 
lord Whitworth’s embassy at Paris, in 
1801. In 1804, when the estimate was 
made, there was not many foreign embas- 
sies, and the particular cause of the in- 
crease was from the two embassies to 
Spain and Portugal. In fact, there was 
no branch of public service so inade- 
quately paid as foreign embassies. There 
was only the same salary which had been 
fixed many years ago, which was dimi- 
nished very considerably by the altered 
circumstances of the times. The greatest 
expence in the present List was occa- 
sioned by the two missions to the penin- 
sula; and in this case the expence -had 
been increased by a loss of about 25 or 
30 per cent. upon the whole, which had 
been incurred by the rate of exchange 
being so unfavourable to this country. As 
to what the hon. member had said about 
snuff-boxes, he had only to observe, that 
it had always been the custom on the 
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signing of a treaty to give away snuff- 
boxes, of a certain value; and although 
the hon. member had objected much to 
the magnitude of the sum of 7,500/. he 
believed upon inquiry that he would find 
that it was not more than was customary 
upon similar occasions. He thought what 
the hon. member had said about the royal 
family, had been brought forward rather 
with the same temper which had led tothose 
unfortunate discussions which had occur- 
red at an earlier period in the session, and 
against which he would ever continue to 
protest. He had lamented the discussions 
which had taken place in that House, and 
those which had taken place out of doors : 
he particularly regretted that this subject 
was now brought forward, as he was con- 
vinced that if an attack was to be made 
upon his Royal Highness on this point, it 
would entirely defeat the objects of those 
who made it, and their wishes to serve her 
Royal Highness. He never could admit 
that she possessed any character at all to 
be compared with that of the Queen, or 
that she derived any public character from 
the situation which was cast upon his 
royal highness the Prince Regent. What- 
ever information the right hon. gentleman 
might have received, it was not a fair 
statement to say that the Princess had but 
17,000/. per annum; as, in addition to 
that, she had 5,000/. annually from the 
Civil List. It must be also recollected, 
that the Prince had paid no less than 
50,0001. for debts which her Royal High- 
ness had incurred. As for a committee of 
the whole House, he thought it quite in- 
applicable to the examination of the de- 
tails of the accounts in question. He as- 
sured the House, that if a select commit- 
tee were appointed, there would be every 
disposition to give the fullest satisfaction 
upon the whole of those accounts. He 
thought, however, that upon the face of 
them, there was no reason for blame or 
suspicion, but rather ground of approba- 
tion. For these reasons the amendment 
shoulds have his decided negative. The 
original question met with his hearty con- 
currence. 

Mr. Whitbread observed in explanation, 
that his information on the income of the 
Princess of Wales was not derived from 
any private source, but from the statement 
of the late Mr. Perceval, made in that 
House. 

Sir C. Burrell made some observations 
on the state of the menial domestics of the 
Prince. He thought it quite disgraceful 
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that when any one called upon the Prince 
Regent on public business, a book should 
be immediately put into his hand by the 
servants, to subscribe: for those who were 
not sufficiently provided for. The mar- 
shalmen, he understood, had but a salary 
of 20/. a year, and gave 800/. for their 
places. Their incomes were, in a great 
measure, obtained by begging about from 
door to door, in a manner that made it 
doubtful whether they were not liable to 
be committed on the Vagrant Act. He 
thought that proper salaries should be 
given them; and that it was quite dis- 
graceful the servants of the crown should 
be obliged to resort to such means to ob- 
tain a livelihood. 

The Chancellor ef the Exchequer spoke 
shortly in reply, afier which the amend- 
ment was negatived, and the original mo- 
tion was carried without a division. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
proceeded to name the committee. When 

Mr. Tierney, on his name being men- 
tioned, begged to decline the honour pro- 
posed to be conferred on him; he could 
not be a party to any thing which might 
seem like a shift, and which was a mere 
delusion to be practised on the public; for 
it could be called nothing else than a de- 
lusion where the committee was not to 
have the power of calling for such persons 
or papers as might be deemed necessary. 

Mr. C, Long observed, that no exami- 
nation could be more minute than that 
which had taken place last year before a 
committee, which was under the very 
same regulations which were to be made 
with regard to that which the House was 
just about. to appoint. ‘The reason for not 
giving to the committee the power of call- 
ing before it the different members of the 
household, was very obvious. Such a 
power would be invidious and indelicate. 

Mr. Tierney said a few words in reply, 
and persisted in calling the committee, 
which was about to be appointed, a wan- 
ton delusion. 

Mr. Hurst contended that it was impro- 
per in any thing that related to the ex- 
penditure of the public money, to exclude 
any means of information, and it was not 
acting fairly with regard to the royal fa- 
mily, to refuse investigation. 

Mr. Bankes declared, that the mode of 
referring those papers to a committee was 
altogether nugatory, and no good could 
proceed from it. It would be more par- 
liamentary for the House to vote the sums 
contained in the accounts without any 





further explanation, than to appoint a 
committee to inspect them which had no 
powers of investigation. 

Lord Castlereagh said, in the last com- 
mittee several explanations of the ac- 
counts were obtained by moving Addresses 
to the Prince Regent for that purpose, and 
on the present occasion the committee 
might pursue the same line of conduct and 
obtain the information they wanted, 

Lord Milton enquired if it was behaving 


’ 


decorously towards the country to appoint 


a committee to examine into the Civil List 
expenditure which had no powers of exa- 
mination whatsoever. 

Mr. Thomas Courtenay said, that the 
noble lord (Milton) was mistaken in sup- 
posing the question to be merely, whether 
the papers should be called for by the 
Committee or by the House. The House 
in similar cases always proceeded by Ad- 
dress, a mode which the Committee 
could not adopt, but which left to the 
crown or its ministers the option of with- 
holding any information that might be 
called for if they should think it improper 
to be communicated to the House. (Hear! 
hear! from the Opposition bench). Such 
advice was not likely to be given on the 
present occasion, but it was certainly come 
petent to ministers to give it, upon their 
responsibility. The noble lord treated the 
King as merely a public functionary ; even 
in that light, comparing him with the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, or the Speaker, a 
detailed examination into his expences 
was not necessary to enable the House to 
judge of the necessity of increasing his 
allowance ; it was sufficient to have a ge- 
neral impression of the inadequacy of the 
present income. But the King consti- 
tuted in fact one of the orders of the state; 
it was as desirable to preserve his. inde- 
pendence as that of the noble lord’s father, 
or any other great member of the aristo- 
cracy. Whatever he possessed, he had as 
much right to enjoy as any of his subjects. 
The proceeding recommended by the 
noble lord was not agreeable to the prin- 
ciples of our constitution, (Hear ! hear!) 
Mr. C. would repeat it. " 

The Committee of last year, of which 
he (Mr. C.) had been a member, had, even 
by the admission of the hon. member for 
Bedford, given good advice; and the 
reduction which had taken place in the 
expences of one of the principal depart- 
ments of the household, shewed that ad- 
vice had been followed, or that there had 
been a previous disposition to economy 18 
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that department. He could undertake to 
say, that the Report of that Committee 
contained more full information upon the 
subject of the Civil List, than had ever 
before been produced. 

With respect to the Office of Works, 
alluded to by an hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Bankes) as a department requiring minute 
exanination, Mr. C. reminded the House 


that a Report from the Commissioners of 


Enquiry was then upon their table ; when 
that Report should be printed, the hon. 
gentleman’s criticisms would be more in 
season. At present Mr. C. saw no reason 
for proceeding in regard to the Prince 
Regent in a different course from that 
heretofore adopted towards the sovereign, 
and he should vote against giving to the 
Committee the power of sending for per- 
sons, papers, and records. 

Mr. Barham was of opinion that the 
arming of a committee with proper powers 
of investigation could never be construed 
into disrespect for the crown; it would 
be indecorous in the House to nominate a 
committee through which the accounts 
wou!d pass in a kind of mock examination. 

Mr, Ponsonby was anxious that some 
more efficacious measure of examination 
should be adopted, because the expenses 
were not reduced within legitimate bounds, 
nor the cause of the excess explained. It 
was perfectly decorous, he apprehended, 
to inform the committee what was the 
amount of those engagements which an 
annual sum of 53,0001. was required to 
discharge, so that they might calculate the 
period when the country would be freed 
from any further payments. It was the 
doctrine of the constitution to allow the 
crown no money but what come by the 
grant of parliament. This principle bad 
been adopted for the preservation of pub- 
lic liberty, for if the crown could have 
received money by any other means, lit- 
tle of the constitution would have been re- 
maining. 

Mr. P. Moore entreated that proper 
Powers might be delegated to the com- 
Inittee. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
consented to strike out the name of the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Tierney) from 
the list of the-committee, which was 
done accordingly: Mr. Ponsonby was 
next proposed, but l:e declined the ho- 
nour, and his name was withdrawn. It 
was then moved that Mr. Whitbread 
Should be one of the committee. 

Mr. Whitbread declared, that the ap- 
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pointment of such a committee was per- 
fectly nugatory, he could not conceive 
any reason for withholding powers of exa- 
mination from the committee. The House 
recollected the examination of one of the 
members of the royal family before the 
committee appointed to examine into si- 
necure offices. It would not be derogatory 
to the Steward of the Household to men- 
tion some of the articles which occasioned 
extra expences, seeing that when the mo- 
tion was made for encreasing the salary 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the vice- 
gerent of the King, an accurate statement 
was made of the increased price of wines 
and other articles of household expen- 
diture. 

Mr. Bathurst said, those who opposed 
the committee appeared to be wholly 
anxious to get that part of the accounts 
into their consideration which were of a 
private nature. 

After a few farther remarks from Mr. 
Whitbread and Mr. Bathurst, the com- 
mittee was appointed, 

Lord Milton then moved, that the com- 
mittee have power to send for persons, 
papers, and records. 

The Honse divided, when there appear 
ed, For the Motion, 29; Against it, 108: 
Majority 79. 

List of the Minority, 

Newport, sir J. 
North, D. 
Osbaldeston, G. 
Ponsonby, rt. hon. G, 
Ridley, sir M. W, 
Robiuson, G. A. 
Smith, J. 
Spencer, lord F. A. 
Tierney, G. 
Wrottesley, H. 
Whitbread, S. 
Western, C, C. 
Warre, J. A. 

TELLERS. 
Creevey, T. 
Milton, lord. 


Atherley, A, 
Bankes, H. 
Barham, J. F, 
Bennet, H. A. 
Combe, H. C. 
Calcraft, J. 
Ferguson, gen. 
Fitzroy, lord J. 
Grenfell, P. 
Harst, R. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Jervoise, — 
Lloyd, M. 
Monck, sir C. 
Moore, P. 
Martin, H. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 28. 
Sir C. Burrell complained of what he 
had said last night having been misrepre- 


sented in a morning paper. He had no 
doubt it was unintentional, but he wished 
to correct the matter. The paper stated 
that he had said, * the marshalmen were 
guilty of unwarrantable impositions on 
persons who go to court; and that they 
were guilty of extortions under various 
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pretexts:’”? whereas he had not said any 
such thing. He had only mentioned, that 
their salary was very low, and that they 
paid a considerable sum for their places, 
which obliged them to offer a book to per- 
sons going to court, for the purpose of ob- 
taining such a present as might be agree- 
able to the party. He believed them to 
be a respectable body of men, and wished 
to have their salaries increased, in such a 
way, that they might not be under the 
necessity of any other remuneration for 
their trouble. 


Petition FROM THE MERCHANTS OF 
GLasGoOwW RESPECTING THE CoTTON TRaDE.] 
A Petition of several merchants, manufac- 

- turers, cotton spinnérs, and calico printers 
in the city of Glasgow, and in the vicinity 
thereof, was presented and read ; setting 
forth, 

« That the cotton manufacture is of the 
most essential importance to that district 
of the empire, as it affords a most exten- 
sive employment to industry and capital; 
and that a very large proportion of the 
cotton wool which is employed in the ma- 
nufacture is of the growth of the United 
States of America, and that quality deno- 
minated American Sea Island, is almost 
exclusively employed in the manufacture 
of the finer fabrics of the district; and 
that the petitioners have learnt, with great 
alarm, that petitions have been Jaid upon 
the table of the House, praying for a pro- 
hibition, and other regulations on the im- 
portation, of cotton wool the growth of the 
United States of America; and that the 
exclusion of American cotton wool from 
the British market in this manner, as it 
will increase the quantity in the American 
market, and will not prevent its having 
access to the continent, will have a neces- 
sary effect to diminish the price to the 
manufacturer in America, and to render it 
cheaper to the manufacturer upon the 
continent, while, by diminishing the 
quantity of the raw material in Britain, it 
will raise the price to the British manufac- 
turer, and thus operate at once as a high 
premium to the manufacturers of rival 
nations, while in this kingdom it would 
have an opposite effect, equal to the 
highest duty ; and that the operation of 
the Act of the 49th of the King, for re- 
pealing the duties of customs chargeable 
in Great Britain, and for granting other 
duties in lieu thereof, has already been 
severely felt by those engaged in the cot- 
ton manufacture, the tax it imposes on 
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cotton wool being equal to 30/. per cent, 
upon the whole average labour of cotton’ 
spinning, and as much upon a large part 
of the manufactures of piece goods ; and 
that the petitioners have received the most 
authentic information that flourishing ma- 
nufactures of cotton, possessed of every 
natural advantage, have lately been esta. 
blished in many of the United States of 
America; and that, during the exclusion 
of British manufactures from the continent 
of Europe, the manufacturing of cotton 
goods in the Prussian, and other states, has 
made such progress as to render it no 
longer expedient to send to the markets of 
the North of Europe any but the finer 
fabrics; and that the petitioners cannot 
contemplate the measure of a prohibition 
otherwise than as calculated to stimulate 
and reward the exertions of the manufac- 
turers of rival nations, and to depress still 
more the cotton trade of this country, 
which for years back has been in a state 
greatly depressed and declining; and 
that, independent of the impolicy, upon 
general principles, of adopting a measure 
which will necessarily enhance the price 
ofa raw material, the petitioners, in the 
particular circumstances already stated, 
consider it peculiarly dangerous, by any 
restriction on importation, to prevent the 
British manufacturers from obtaining their 
supplies on equal terms with the conti- 
nental manufacturers; and that not only 
the prosperity, but even the existence of 
the cotton manufacture of this country, 
for the supply of the European markets, 
depends in a great measure upon our 
being able to obtain a supply of all sorts 
of cotton upon an equal footing with their 
native manufacturers ; and praying, that 
the House will enter into a minute inves- 
tigation of this important subject, before 
they adopt any measures which can assist 
the efforts of foreign nations to supplant 
the cotton manufacture of this country, or 
which can in any way affect interests so 
delicate and important, and essential to 
the existence of a demand for British 
cotton goods in foreign markets.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table, 


Fire Arms’ Improvinc Brij On 
the order of the day for the second reading 
of the Bill to insure the proper and care 
ful manufacturing of Fire Arms, and pre- 
venting injuries which frequently arise 
from the bursting thereof, by making pro- 
vision for proving the barrels of such fire 
arms, 
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Sir James Shaw expressed a wish for the 
imposition of severe penalties upon any 
manufacturer of fire arms who should affix 
to his manufacture the name of another. 
As such a practice was highly injurious to 
the manufacturer, whose name was forged, 
and as forgery was visited with the most 
severe punishinent in every civilized na- 
tion, he could not conceive upon what 
principle the description of forgery to 
which he had alluded should be allowed 
to escape with impunity, or why it should 
not be visited with exemplary punishment. 
He hoped the honourable mover of the 
Bill would introduce a clause to meet this 
abuse, and also to provide against the 
marking of fire-arms “ London,” which 
were manufactured in Birmingham, If 
such fire-arms were even proved in Lon- 
don, he should have no objection to the 
mark—but otherwise, such deception 
called for legislative interposition. 

Mr. Benson said, the proposition made 
by the hon. baronet had been before re- 
jected by the House ; and it was absurd, 
that guns, already proved in Birmingham, 
should be sent to London to be proved 
again. 

Sir C. Mordaunt said a few words in 
favour of the Bill, after which it was read 
a second time, and ordered to be com- 
mitted on Monday. 


IntsH Fire Arms’ Bitt.] On bringing 
up the Report of the Irish Fire-Arms Bill, 

Sir J. Newport said, that what he had 
offered on a former evening by way of 
objection to the Bill, was owing to the 
right hon. mover of the measure not hav- 
ing stated any particular reasons for con- 
tinuing the Act; and hedid not think any 
thing which tended to trench on the con- 
stitutional liberty of the.subject should be 
brought forward without a special cause 
assigned. As, however, in the conrse of 
the conversation that took place, two or 
three hon. members who had a thorough 
knowledge of the state of the country had 
mentioned cases which he lamented to 
hear, and which called for the attention 
of government, he was one of the last who 
would wish to throw any impediment in 
the way of such a measure, and had no 
farther objection to the Bill. 

The Report was received, and the Bill or- 
dered to be read a third time on Monday. 


Teisn Rents’ Bitt.}] Sir J. Newport, in 
moving for leave to bring ina Bill to amend 
the laws in Ireland with regard to landlord 
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and tenant, observed upon the confusion 
and injury resulting from the present state 
of the law, particularly to the poorer 
tenantry, who were too often obliged to 
submit to injustice from an inability to ob- 
tain redress, particularly in cases where 
the property of the occupying tenant was 
distrained in consequence of the malfea- 
sance of the person under whom he held, 
and such cases of distress, he assured the 
House, but too often occurred in Ireland. 
The hon. baronet also took notice of the 
grievance occasioned to landlords by the 
mode of ejectment, which process was so 
expensive in Ireland, that where the pro- 
perty was small, it was generally found 
more advisable to submit to injury than to 
resort tosuch a remedy. To remove these 
inconveniences was the object of his Bill, 
which he proposed merely to bring in to 
have read a first time, and to let it stand 
over until the next session, in Order that 
opportunity should be afforded for fully 
considering its provisions on the other side 
of the water. The right hon. baronet con- 
cluded with moving, “ Thatleave be given 
to bring in a Bill to amend and incorpo- 
rate the laws relating to distresses for rent 
in Ireland, and to secure the tenantry from 
abuses committed under authority thereof;” 
which was accordingly granted. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, May 31. 


Irish Catuoutcs.] The Duke of Norfolk 
introduced to their lordships the Bill of 
which he had given notice on a former 
day. The object of this Bill was to secure 
to the Catholics of Ireland, while in this 
country, the immunities they were enti- 
tled to by 33 Geo. 3, granted to them in 
1793, whereby they became free from the 
penalties of the 21 Car. 2, and therefore 
his Bill particularly provided that they 
should be exempt from the same while in 
Great Britain, the islands of Jersey, Guern- 
sey, &c. or while serving on board the 
navy on other stations. The noble duke 
proceeded to read so much of the Bill, as 
tended toexplain its nature and tendency, 
and concluded by saying he should move 
that the Bill be now read the first time, 
after which he should also move that the 
Bill be printed, and at a future day he 
should give notice of the second reading, 
when it might be taken into consideration. 

The Bill was accordingly read the first 
time, and ordered to be printed. 
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SmitHriretp Market Bitt.] The Duke 
of Ledford said, he rose for the purpose of 
~ moving, that this Bill be read a second 
time. In doing so, he considered it his 
duty shortly to state those reasons, which, 
in his opinion, ought to induce their lord- 
ships to agree to the present motion. The 
immediate object of the measure was to 
relieve the public of the greatest part of 
the grievances and- inconveniences of 
which they justly complained, and also to 
benefit the community in other respects, 
by altering and enlarging Smithfield 
market. Their lordships would recollect, 
that the charter by which this market was 
held, was of great antiquity, and that the 
corporation of London had great rights 
and interests in the same. But one of the 
greatest objects on which the legislature 
could turn its attention, was that provision, 
by which all towns, and more especially 
the metropolis, were enabled to supply 
the community with animal sustenance ; 
consequently, markets like Smithfield were 
of the highest importance to the public 
welfare, and every measure which could 
tend to improve them, for the purpose of 
rendering them more adapted to public 
convenience, was a subject of weighty 
consideration. This particular market 
having existed in ancient times, and after- 
wards being surrounded as the city ex- 
tended itself, from the vast increase of 
population, and the number of cattle and 
sheep which were driven there on a market 
day, there was not room for their being 
exposed to sale, and much inconvenience 
had resulted to those who were more im- 
mediately concerned, as well asto persons 
in the vicinity. He held. in his hand a 
paper containing the returns of cattle.and 
sheep in that market for 23 years; and 
taking the first five years, of that period, 
and the last five years, the average annual 
increase of the former was 30,000, and of 
the latter 200,000, It was extraordinary 
to him, that any opposition could be made 
to the principle of the Bill; for whatever 
objections might exist as to its clauses, 
they could easily be removed in the com- 
mittee. At the same time he did under- 
stand, the measure was to be opposed on 
the second reading; accordingly, he 
should now have an opportunity of know- 
fing the grounds of such an opposition. 
The noble duke then moved, “ That this 
Bill be now read a second time.” 

Lord Ellenborough concurred with the 
noble duke in many of his observations as 
to the importance of this subject. The 
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antiquity of this market was unquestion- 
able, it having existed, he believed, in t'e 
reign of Edward 3, and a charter was after. 
wards granted in the reign of James 1, 
At first, however, the whole scite on which 
the market is kept was not originally 
within the limits of the city. With re. 
spect to the rights of the corporation, he 
had more information from others than 
actual knowledge of his own. But the 
great objection he entertained to this mea- 
sure was, that it did not go to remove the 
nuisances and inconveniences to which it 
was applied. The contracted situation of 
the place, the narrow avenues leading to 
it, and the crowded and confused scenes 
of a market day, rendered the existence 
of it in its present state a nuisance to in- 
dividuals and the public at large. Hold- 
ing the office of governor of the Charter. 
House, it had been his fortune to proceed 
there on a market day, when he was in 
apprehension for his personal safety, and 
in imminent danger of the pannels of his 
carriage being broken by the horns of the 
bullocks. Certainly he did arrive safe, 
but such was the state of the market that 
it was not without considerable apprehen- 
sion. Besides, as a governor of the Char- 
ter-House, it was his duty to consider the 
injury which would result to this antient 
and useful institution. Upon general 
grounds, he admitted, that private inte 
rest should never be brought into compe- 
tition with a great public good. But here 
the grievances would not be remedied, for 
the provisions of the Bill would tend to 
perpetuate the existence of the evil. The 
Charter-House could only say, the present 
nuisance is great, and if the market is not 
removed, we must submit to it; but we 
will never consent to the extension of it. 
In this instiiution there were eighty old 
men, about forty boys on the foundation, 
and, with other persons, it contained about 
20U souls. The extending of the market, 
intended by this measure, would on a 
market day prevent these persons enjoy: 
ing any safe and convenient outlet, with 
out proceeding circuitous!y to any of the 
principal parts of this large town, He 
should be very ready to support any Bill 
which should have for its object to select 
a more appropriate situation for the market, 
and the remedying a nuisance felt by al 
most every individual in his progress, ona 
market day, to that part of the town ; but 
as to the present Bill, he should, for the 
reasons he bad already stated, move that 
it be read this day three months. 
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The Earl of Lauderdale was astonished 
at the reasons which the noble and learned 
lord had given, for opposing this Bill, on 
a motion for the second reading. The 
objections which he had stated, went only 
to the propriety of its being altered in the 
committee. The noble and learned lord 
had complained of the inconvenience he 
had experienced in his progress through 
Smithfield, on a market day, and that the 
pannels of his carriage were in danger 
from the bullocks’ horns; but was no 
danger to be apprehended on the part of 
the bullocks, from the pole of ,the noble 
and learned lord’s carriage ? In opposing 
this Bill, it had been admitted that the 
market was too confined and crowded, 
and the streets too narrow; yet though 
the Bill stated all these inconveniences as 
the ground upon which its principle was 
founded, still the noble and learned lord 
having complained of this nuisance him- 
self, meant to vote against the principle, 
and for no reason whatever obvious to 
comprehension. 

The Lord Chancellor shortly maintained, 
that this Bill was inadequate to the object 
it seemed to have in view. He was con- 
vinced nothing could remove the evils 
complained of, except the removal of the 
market itself to another more appropriate 
and commodious place, such as the top of 
Gray’s-inn-lane, out of the suburbs of 
London. The present measure would not, 
he was certain, remove the evil, but tend 
to perpetuate it; and, as a friend to the 
interests of the Charter-House, of which 
he was a governor, he could never consent 
to this measure, on account of the inju- 
rious consequences with which it would 
be attended. The small increase of three 
guarters of an acre, could not, in the cal- 
culation of any man, be considered com- 
petent to afford the relief which was now 
necessary on account of the confined si- 
tuation. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said, he had 
walked through Smithfield on a market 
day, and had experienced considerable in- 
convenience. But the principle of this 
Bill was the remedying this nuisance ; and 
that being the principle, 1t might be con- 
sidered, in the committee, whether it could 
be best carried into effect by removing 
the market to another part of the town, 
or by widening its present situation. In 
his opinion, the noble lords could not con- 
sistently oppose the second reading. 

The Earl of Liverpool did not mean to 
oppose the Bill, as being intended to give 
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a degree of relief; but that would be 
comparatively little, and more likely to 
be productive of injurious consequences, 
as it would perpetuate the mischief. Be- 
sides, if the measure should not produce 
the effect supposed, and it afterwards 
became necessary to remove the market, 
let noble lords consider, if the difficulties 
attending its removal now, on account of 
the interests of individuals in the place, 
how much more difficult would it become, 
when the space was increased, and other 
individual rights in the interest of the 
market were added to the present. The 
Charter-House was deserving of considera- 
tion, when its interests were to be main- 
tained by no opposition to public good. 
He contended, therefore, for the inexpe- 
diency of the present measure ; it was his 
duty to take care, that the nuisance how 
suffered by that valuable institution, should 
not be increased by the present Bill. 

The Duke of Bedford shortly replied, 
and observed, that this was the eleventh 
application that had been made to the le- 
gislature, for the removal of these incon- 
veniences, and on two occasions applica- 
tion was made for the removal of the 
market, and yet that measure also had 
been resisted. 

The Lord Chancellor then put the ques- 
tion, that the Bill be now read the second 
time, when a division took place. Con- 
tents 16. Not Contents 25. Majority 
against the second reading 9. 

Lord Ellenborough’s amendment was 
carried without a division, and conse- 
quently the Bill is lost. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, May 31. 

Mr. Patmer’s Craimms.] The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer signified his intention, 
pending the progress of Mr. Paimer’s 
Claim Bill, to move for a Select Com- 
mittee to take the circumstances of the 


case into consideration. To this proceed- 
ing, he hoped the hon. colonel opposite 
would have no objection. 

Colonel Palmer observed, that the ap- 
pointment of a select committee, to in- 
vestigate those claims, could answer no 
other end, than to create delay. A Com- 
mittee of that House had already decided 
in favour of the claimant’s demands, and 
he did not believe that any additional evi- 
dence could be adduced on the subject. 
As, however, the character of Mr. Palmer 
was, in the eyes of his family, an object 

(2D) 
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infinitely superior to every other conside- 
ration, he should be unwilling to object to 
the right hon. gentleman’s proposition. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it 
was of very great importance, both with re- 
ference to the character of the House, and 
to that of the individual, that an ample 
enquiry should take place. It was the 
anxious desire of his Majesty’s government 
to do every thing which was consistent 
with justice. And the hon. colonel him- 
self must be aware that as the present was 
a new parliament, many persons were 
very imperfectly informed on the state of 
the transaction in which those claims ori- 
ginated. He then moved, ‘* That a Com- 
mittee be appointed to consider of the 
Agreement made with Mr. Palmer for the 
reform and improvement of the Post Of- 
fice and its revenue, and to report their 
observations thereupon to the House.” 

Mr. Peter Moore said, that every infor- 
mation which could be procured on this 
subject, had already been produced; _ it 
had, in fact, been adjudicated by the 
House. He recollected, when it was be- 
fore entertained, he enquired of a right 
hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Long) 
whether he could point out any channel 
by which further information could be ob- 
tained; and he was strangely in error, if 
that right hon. gentleman did not answer 
in the negative. 

Mr. Long said, that when the question 
alluded to by the hon. gentleman was put 
to him, he had not so complete an ac- 
quaintance with the subject as he had since 
attained; and therefore he answered in 
the way which had been stated. But if 
he were now asked, whether he believed 
more information could be obtained, he 
should say,without hesitation, that he really 
thought there could, The hon. gentleman 
had observed, that the case was adjudi- 
cated by the House. Now, what was the 
fact? In the time of Mr. Pitt a committee 
decided against the claims of Mr. Palmer; 
since that period, however, another com- 
mittee had come to a different conclusion. 
Under such circumstances, was it fair to 


say, that the case was finally adjudicated ? 


Besides, he would put it to the House, 
whether at the commencement of a new 
parliament, a committee (comprising a 
sufficient number of the hon. gentleman’s 
friends) should not be appointed to en- 
quire into the claims and report thereon 
to the House? 

On the question being put, 

Col. Palmer ohserved, that as the former 
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committees, appointed to investigate these 
claims, were open, he thought the same 
principle should be pursued on this occa. 
sion. If, however, the right hon. gentle. 
man was decidedly in favour of a select 
committee, he should not oppose it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the 
appointment of an open committee would 
be extremely inconvenient. 

The Speaker thought it right to explain 
to the House, that technically speaking, 
every committee, except that of the whole 
House, was a select committee. If, there. 
fore the motion for a select committee was 
negatived, it was repelling the proposition 
for a committee altogether. The motion for 
the committee being once carried, it re- 
mained to be decided what number of 
members it should consist of. 

Mr. Horner said, it was not bis inten. 
tion to divide the House on the question; 
but, if any other gentleman pressed the 
House to a division on the subject, he 
should vote against any committee what- 
ever; because parliament were already 
in possession of every information on the 
subject. 

The motion was agreed to. On the 
names of the gentlemen who were to form 
the committee being put from the chair, 

Mr. Peter Moore again rose. He ob- 
served, that the question had been de- 
cided over and over again. Two Bills 
had passed that House, and were in pro- 
gress through the other, recognizing Mr. 
Palmer’s right. It was most unjust to say, 
that no agreement had been entered into 
with Mr. Palmer. It was true there was 
no sign and seal; but there was, in his 
opinion, a better testimony to the fact. 
There had been a dividend of the assets 
of the Post office paid over to the claimant. 

Mr. Long never asserted that there was 
no agreement. What he maintained was, 
that the agreement was not of such 4 
nature as Mr. Palmer and his friends 
contended it to be. They now gave to it 
an interpretation which neither Mr. Pitt 
nor Mr. Palmer himself, the parties to the 
agreement, had originally contemplated. 
When they were called on to grant the 
money of the public, to the amount. 
90,0001. and 10,000/. per annum, to an Ile 
dividual, he thought enquiry was absolute 
ly necessary. This sum was alleged t 
be due for the practical application of a 
certain discovery ; but the official duties 
of Mr. Palmer were included in the agree 
ment; and then came the question, 
what way had he fulfilled those duties? 
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Mr. Browne, and Mr. Howorth spoke 
in favour of the committee. 

Mr. Peter Moore moved, in addition to 
the gentlemen named by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, ‘“ That all the mem- 
bers of that House, who, in the former 
parliament served in the committee for 
investigating Mr. Palmer’s Claims, should 
be members of the present committee.” 
He, however, abandoned this amendment, 
and substituted, “ That all members who 
please to attend the said committee, shall 
have voices therein.” 

On this proposition the gallery was 
cleared for a division.—During our exclu- 
sion we understand, some farther conver- 
sation took place, and Mr. Moore consent- 
ed to withdraw his amendment.—The 
Committee, of course, remain as they 
were proposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 


InsorventT Destors.] Sir S. Romilly, 
after presenting a Petition from certain 
insolvent debtors, called the attention of 
the House to a Bill for the relief of pri- 
soners confined for debt, which was then 
pending. ‘That Bill, he hoped, would 
undergo a mature consideration. It made 
a considerable alteration in the law of 
debtor and creditor, and was expected 
with trembling anxiety, by many persons 
throughout the country. The alterations 
to which he alluded, would, in his opinion, 
greatly improve the law of the country. 
They would, at the same time, support the 
prosperity of the country, and tend to ame- 
liorate the manners of the great mass of 
the population. To this Bill, he under- 
stood, there would be powerful objections ; 
and all he meant to impress on the House 
was, that members should pay that atten- 
tion to it which its importance deserved, 
and not permit it to be thrown out, from 
ignorance of its provisions. The com- 
mittee stood for Wednesday next ; and as 
it would probably come on then, he hoped 
the attendance of members would be nu- 
merous. 

Mr. Kenrick said, that, in consequence 
of the little attention which had been paid 
to the Bill, he had, from time to time, 
postponed its consideration. 


Catuotic Question.} Mr. Grattan 
gave notice that he would, early in the 
next session of parliament, move for leave 
to bring in a Bill for the relief of his 


a ig Roman Catholic subjects in Ire- 
and, 
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Swepisu Sussipy.] Mr. Ponsonby said, 
that some time since he had taken the li- 
berty of asking the noble lord opposite 
a question, respecting the situation of this 
country with regard to Sweden, and also 
with relation to Denmark ; he now wished 
to know whether any sum of money had 
been advanced to the former power, in ad- 
dition to that which had already been aps 
propriated for the purpose, from the vote 
of credit? On the answer he should re- 
ceive to this question, in the first instance, 
entirely depended the course he should 
finally pursue. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he had no diffi- 
culty in stating, that certain advances had 
been made to Sweden, beyond those ap- 
propriated from the vote of credit. He, 
however, rather hoped that he should 
shortly be enabled to make a communi- 
cation on the subject to the House. 

Mr. Ponsonby observed, that when the 
noble lord said he rather hoped he would 
be able to make a communication, he 
could not help wishing that the noble 
lord had stated the fact with more con- 
fidence. However proper it might be 
for government, when parliament was not 
sitting, to make use of a part of the vote 
of credit, still, he was of opinion, when 
the House was exercising its functions, 
the appropriation of the public money 
without any notification to parliament, 
could not be allowed. The noble lord had 
informed the House, that certain sums had 
been granted to Sweden, independent of 
those taken from the vote of credit: if he 
could express himself with a little more 
confidence, on the subject of the intended 
communication to the House, he should 
say nothing more on the business ; but, if 
he could not state, that, immediately after 
the recess, he would be prepared to make 
the communication alluded to, he (Mr. 
Ponsonby) should consider it his duty to 
give notice of a motion on the subject. 

Lord Castlereagh was decidedly of opi- 
nion, that he should be enabled, very 
speedily, to make the communication. He 
was desirous of stating this originally, 


with no other reserve, than that he could 


not absolutely pledge himself to it. His 
reason for this was, the anxiety he felt that 
the question should be discussed with as 
much information as possible, that parlia- 
ment might be perfectly capable of judg- 
ing of it accurately. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, as the noble lord had 
proceeded to a considerable greater degree 
of confidence than he evinced in the first 
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instance, he should say nothing farther on 
the subject. 


East Inpta Company’s AFFaIRs.]— 
Lord Castlereagh moved the order of the 
day, for the House to resolve itself into a 
committee of the whole House, to consider 
further of the Affairs of the East India 
Company. 

Mr. P. Moore wished to know, whether 
the new and altered string of Resolutions, 
or those formerly proposed by the noble 
lord, were to be the subject of discus- 
sion in the Committee ? With regard to 
the altered Resolutions, it was not many 
minutes since they had been put into his 
hand, and he had not even had time to 
read them. 

Mr. Baring thought it an extraordinary 
proceeding, that the House should go into 
a committee on a string of new Resolu- 
tions which no one had had time to read. 
The House should certainly be informed 
whether they were going into a commit- 
tee on the old or new set of Resolutions. 

Mr. Grant said, it would be acknow- 
ledged on all hands, that the present ques- 
tion was of the last importance to the East 
India Company ; and yet the court of 
directors had only that morning been ap- 
prised of the alterations which had been 


made in the Resolutions as originally pro- 


posed. He trusted, therefore, that the 
noble lord would not ‘press their considera- 
tion in that precipitate manner, when the 
court of directors, whom they so nearly 
concerned, had had no opportunity of 
forming any opinion upon them, and when 
they had not been perused by one tenth 
of the members of that House. 

Lord Castlereagh felt the grounds ad- 
vanced to-night. not much more weighty 
than those which had been urged on a 
late occasion. He fairly owned that he 
could not understand the policy of post- 
ponement. It would have been perfectly 
competent for him to have moved in the 
committee those alterations without any 
previous notice, but he was desirous of 
giving all the previous information in his 
power, and then the tactics were to repre- 
sent the whole of the Resolutions as hav- 
ing undergone a change. The alterations 
were chiefly in the third Resolution, and 
there was a great deal of preliminary mat- 
ter to be discussed before they should 
come in contact with it. If the House 
felt that there was any new matter in 
point of principle, he should allow it to 
form a fair claim for the postponement of 
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the question ; but as the general discus- 
sion would take place before they came to 
the details, he thought there was no good 
ground for delay. He had it in contem- 
plation to propose that they should begin 
by discussing the second~Resolution first, 
as embracing one of the great branches of 
the question, after which would follow the 
trade to India, instead of beginning with 
the first Resolution, which was rather to 
be regarded in the light of the preamble 
to a Bill than as any particular propo. 
sition. 

Mr. R. Thornton hoped the House would 
not plunge the court of directors into a 
debate on Resolutions, the bearings of 
which they could not possibly have con- 
sidered.’ He trusted, that in a question of 
such immense importance, not only to the 
East India Company, but the empire at 
large, the House would proceed with all 
due caution and deliberation. 

Mr. Whitshed Keene objected to going 
into a committee at present. 

Mr. Canning agreed with the hon. gen- 
tleman, that it was incumbent on the 
House to proceed with the utmost deli- 
beration; but could not prevail on him- 
self to think, that postponement of the 
question from day to day was any deli- 
beration at all. Were the proceedings 
postponed now, he had not the smallest 
doubt, but it would be considered out of 
doors, that the question was adjourned, at 
least for the present session. It seemed 
to be the idea of the noble lord, that the 
consideration of the first Resolution should 
be postponed ; and that the Committee 
should that night come to the discussion 
of the second proposition, which respected 
the trade to China; and on which he 
(Mr. Canning) had given notice of his in- 
tention, to move an amendment, as to the 
time, during which the Company’s exclu- 
sive trade with China should continue: 
but neither did he suppose that the discus- 
sion on the China trade could be satisfac- 
torily gone into, till the sense of the 
House was ascertained, whether any 4 
terations at all should be made in the 
Company’s charter? Until that question 
were decided one way or another, it would 
be in vain to consider the limitations 
or restrictions which it would be fit to 
impose on their exclusive privileges. The 
first question, he conceived, would naturally 
be, whether any alterations should take 
place; and when that was decided, the 
consideration of the details would as nata- 
rally follow. 
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Sir J. Newport agreed with the right 
hon. gentleman, that the country looked 
for the decision of the question, and the 
House had no option left but to proceed 
at once, or abandon the discussion alto- 
gether. Where further delay was spoken 
of, it looked too much like a wish to take 
advantage of the unavoidable absence of 
members at a later period of the session. 

Mr. Ponsonby confessed, that he, for one, 
entertained considerable doubts as to the 
propriety of coming to the completion of 
the measure during the present session, 
for ina short time there would not be a 
sufficient attendance for a satisfactory and 
final decision. But he was far from 
thinking that it was not right to proceed 
at all now: on the contrary, he thought 
that much might be done though they 
might not have it in their power to go so far 
as to pass an act of parliament binding on 
all parties. There was one most material 
consideration which did not appear to have 
been sufficiently attended to, and that was, 
the proposition to allow the exclusive 
trade to the Company for twenty years 
more. Now, he confessed, that of all the 
propositions, none appeared to him so 
doubtful as that, for even though he 
might be disposed to think it right to re- 
new the charter, yet he might object to 


the term of 20 years. This he merely 
mentioned in order to bring it under the 
minds of gentlemen, and not for the pur- 


pose of declaring any positive opinion. If 
the noble lord had resolved to proceed this 
session to the completion of the measure, 
the sooner he began the better for hisown 
purpose. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the further 
disposal of the question depended so much 
upon circumstances, that it would be pre- 
sumptuous in him to say more than that 
he conceived the sooner they approached 
the subject the better. It would be no 
small progress if they did no more than 
understand each other, and sift the ques- 
tion to the bottom. He could assure the 
House and the Company, that if he re- 
sisted delay, it did not proceed from any 
uncandid wish on his part to decide has- 
tily against the interests of the Company ; 
but solely that they might make some 
progress in the discussion. The noble 
lord then repeated his opinion, that it was 
better to begin by discussing the second 
Resolution, leaving out the concluding 
words which had a reference to time ; and 
after the opinion of the House had been 
ascertained on the two great branches of 
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the question, the China and India trade, 
they could more conveniently apply them- 
selves to the details. That was the course 
he had in contemplation, and as he be- 
lieved that unless the House turned their 
backs on the measure, the sooner they 
were in the committee the better, be should 
persist in moving, That the Speaker do 
now leave the chair. 

Mr. Abercromby Robinson said, that his 
only reason for wishing a short delay was, 
that a most material alteration had taken 
place in the third Resolution. It went to 
establish a system of licences under the 
authority of the Board of Controu!, and as 
that system, even in cases of necessity, 
was injurious, he trusted that it would 
hardly be adopted in making arrange- 
ments for India. 

Lord Castlereagh had no objection to say, 
that if the hon. directors did not wish a 
discussion on the third Resolution for the 
present, be was not disposed to press it. 

General Gascoyne said, that as the ad- 
vocates of the Company sought a different 
ground of delay every day, the sooner the 
House proceeded the better. 

The House then resolved itself into the 
Committee: Mr. Lushington in the chair. 

Lord Castlereagh proposed that the Com- 
mittee should proceed to the consideration 
of the second Resolution, which respected 
the continuance of the China trade to the 
East India Company. He suggested this 
mode from a conviction that the Commit- 
tee, when in possession of the particulars 
connected with that trade, and with the 
relative situation of the Company, would 
be better enabled to come toa full and 
mature discussion upon the general sub- 
ject. If any other course were pursued, 
it appeared to him that the House would 
entertain the consideration of generalities 
without any essential or particular benefit. 
He should, therefore, move the second 
Resolution in the first instance, leaving 
out the words of reference as to the period 
of time during which the Company was 
to be in possession of the privilege. He 
had had an opportunity of stating his 
views of the subject in this respect, and 
should not, therefore, unnecessarily oc- 
cupy the time of the Committee in reca- 
pitulating his arguments; for there would, 
both with regard to the second Resolution, 
and to others, be many occasions of con- 
sidering them at length, of proposing such 
alterations as might seem expedient, and 
of suggesting amendments upon all of 
them respectively. 
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Mr. J. Smith expressed his opinion, that 
the best plan for the noble lord to pursue, 
would be to adhere to the measure as it 
originally presented itself to the House. 
He thought that it seemed impossible to 
consider the trade of China separately 
from the trade of India. They were, in 
fact, so very intimately involved and con- 
nected, that to enter into a separate dis- 
cussion, would but lead to intricacies and 
perplexities which it would be difficult to 
disentangle. 

Sir John Newport objected to the mode 
proposed by the noble lord, of beginning 
with the second Resolution. It would be, 
in reality, to prefer the consideration of a 
part to that of the whole--to neglect a 
greater for a minor point. The first Re- 
solution was, in truth, that upon which 
depended all the arguments, all the evi- 
dence, whether for or against the East 
India Company’s claims, which could be 
produced. The Committee were called 
upon, in the first instance, to decide whe- 
ther there should or should not be a mo- 
nopoly. Unless that most material point 
were settled, it would be altogether idle 
and absurd to proceed to minor considera- 
tions. Under this impression, he thought 


it impossible for the Committee to agree 


to the noble lord’s suggestion; and he, 
therefore, begged leave to press the abso- 
lute necessity of considering the first Re- 
solution. Were the Committee to act 
otherwise, he was persuaded their con- 
duct would be attended with a very con- 
siderable loss of time ; and that the ques- 
tion which most peculiarly called for de- 
cision, would be left in a precarious and 
doubtful state. 

lr. Bathurst contended, that it would, 
in every point of view, be more suitable 
to the objects before the Committee to 
take the second Resolution into their con- 
sideration. As the second related to the 
continuance of the China trade to the 
Company, and the third Resolution to the 
extension of the trade to the out-ports, it 
was evident, that in these two were com- 
prehended all the great ends which were 
to be gained by the proposed discussion. 

Mr. Canning, without wishing to suggest 
any sentiment upon the general question, 
as it related to the interests of the empire 
at large, or to the interests of the East In- 
dia Company, or as it might be supposed 
to involve and combine them both—thought 
it much better, as a guide to the Commit- 
tee, that there should be a leading propo- 
sition, a grand principle laid down for the 
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conduct of the House. It should, in fact, 
be understood plainly and unequivocally, 

that there did exist a Company with cer. 
tain privileges, authorities, and immunities, 
whether of trade or government, before 
the particularities which might.be classed 
under privileges, authorities and immuni« 
ties, came to be discussed. Until sucha 
principle was admitted and recognised, it 
was impossible that the House could make 
any way in the question which was sub- 
mitted to their consideration. Without 
such a proposition, many minor points 
might be gone into, many subordinate to- 
pics might be started,—but still the want 
of a clear guide, a certain criterion, would 
be materially felt in the-further progress 
and subsequent stages of the proceedings of 
the House. The second Resolution indeed 
stated, that the China trade was to be con. 
tinued to the East India Company ; but 
was it defined how that Company was to 
be constituted,—how it was to be gifted, 
either with commercial or political powers, 
—what its privileges and immunities, either 
of government or of trade, were to be? 
Not a single point of all these material 
considerations was settled,—no: not even 
suggested; and yet the Committee were 
called upon to agree to a resolution grant 
ing the continuance of the China trade to 
a Company of whom they knew nothing, 
—of whose powers and rights they had no 
fixed standard,—and which Company, 
when in the possession of the China trade, 
might be precluded from the beneficial 
and salutary exercise of it, by some sub- 
sequent regulation affecting their imperial 
government, or their independent com- 
merce in another quarter. For bis own 
part, he could never consent to grant the 
China trade to any Company not possess- 
ing the trade of India. He should not, 
however, take up and urge the grant of a 
term of 20 years to the Company, but he 
merely was desirous that the Committee 
should have, what appeared indispensably 
requisite, an affirmation or negation of the 
East India Company’s existence. He could 
not for a moment imagine, that the House 
would enter into a variety of details and 
subordinate topics, which actually depend 
ed upon the affirmation or negation of that 
question. The Committee would not, he 
was convinced, forget, that the trade to 
China, or to India, was not the sole object 
for their consideration. ‘They had b 
enter into a review of the Company’ 
rights and claims in their political capa 
city. In that capacity many important 
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topics strongly suggested themselves, and 
as none of these were alluded to, and as 
that great Company was not mentioned as 
possessing governing powers, and as being 
the governing instrument of India, it was 
undeniable that those who held such an 
opinion could have no means, no opportu- 
nity, in the course of discussing the second 
and third Resolutions only, of affirming 
that opinion, and supporting it by the ar- 
guments which they might be enabled to 
bring forward. He was therefore justified 
in expressing his opinion, that the Com- 
mittee would act altogether more consis- 
tently by setting out with the consideration 
of the first Resolution, omitting, perhaps, 
a few things, and by deciding at once, as 
a necessary preliminary, whether the 
Company was to exist, with all its impe- 
rial rights and capacities? How was the 
trade to China to be continued according 
to the second Resolution, to which the 
noble lord wished, in the very first in- 
stance, to direct the attention of the Com- 
mittee? It was left for the Committee to 


decide, indeed, that it was to be continued 
to the East India Company; but with re- 
spect to the peculiar constitution of that 
Company, to the nature of its powers and 
privileges, and to its commerce either with 
India, or with any other part of the world, 


the Committee could form no opizion, for 
they had no information, no guide, no dis- 
tinct statement, no specific grounds. To 
entertain the second Resolution, would be 
to begin where the Committee ought to 
end; for while it granted to the East India 
Company the continuance of the privilege 
of trade to China, it left undefined the pri- 
vileges and immunities of the Company, 
without a certain and precise knowledge of 
which the very trade so granted might 
nor only be prejudicial to the Company ; 
bnt highly dangerous to the best interests 
of the empire. Were the noble lord’s 
suggestion entertained, the Committee 
would be obliged to proceed to a subordi- 
nate topic, without any allusion to, or no- 
tice whatever, of the East India Company, 
as a great political, or a great commercial 
body. Yet these formed questions of a 
nature very distinct in their respective 
views. Although blended and interwoven, 
they could not, as a whole, be separately 
considered in their effect and operation 
upon the British empire in India, and the 
interests ‘and prosperity of the state at 

ome. Were the Company to be divested 
of their possessions in India, he would ask, 
to what use, to what purpose, would it 
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tend, to grant them the exclusive trade to 
China? With this feeling, and these sen- 
timents, he thought the first Resolution 
was that to which the attention of the Com- 
mittee ought to be directed in the first in- 
stance, as the great ground-work of their 
subsequent proceedings, and the just and 
natural cause of all the effects that were 
to follow. So far he objected to the pro- 
posed mode of proceeding ; and he consi- 
dered that in bringing forward the first Re- 
solution, the real objects for the considesa- 
tion and decision of the Committee would 
be fairly attained. 

Lord Castlereagh thought, notwithstand- 
ing the observations made by the right 
hon. gentleman, that the Resolution was so 
very general as to define nothing, and that 
it might, if entertained, leave the whole 
question to be afterwards discussed. The 
general debate would in reality range 
under the second Resolution, and the 
words, ‘ for a farther period of time to be 
limited’ might be substituted, instead of 20 
years. He did not, however, wish to press 


‘his proposition upon the Committee. 


Mr. Canning replied, that the arguments 
he had employed had been strengthened 
by the noble lord’s remarks. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that although 
he was by no means a convert tothe right 
hon. gentleman’s arguments, he was ready 
to concur in adopting any course of pro- 
ceeding which might meet the wishes of 
the House. He therefore, should move 
the first Resolution: namely, 

«« That it is expedient that all the privi- 
 leges, authorities, and immunities grant- 
«ed tothe United Company of Merchants 
“ trading tothe East Indies by virtue of 
“any act or acts of parliament now in 
“force, and all rules, regulations, and 
“ clauses affecting the same, shall continue 
“and be in force for a further period of 
“time to be limited, except as far as the 
“same may hereinafter be modified and 
“ repealed.” 

On the question being put, 

Mr. Marryat objected to the Resolution 
as being too loosely worded, he thought 
the “ privileges, authorities and immuni- 
ties’ therein mentioned, ought to be dis- 
tinctly and clearly defined. 

Mr. Bruce rose. ‘ He introduced his ob- 
servations on the subject, by stating, that 
his object was to submit to the considera- 
tion of the committee, in the shortest prac- 
ticable manner, the series of events, which 
had marked the progress and actual state 
of the East India Company’s affairs ; leav- 
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ing it to the unbiassed judgmént of mem- 
bers to draw, from facts only, such infer- 
ences as might enable them to form their 
opinions.on this great national question, 

If the arrangement of Indian affairs, at 
this crisis, led only to the abstract ques- 
tion, whether an open trade, or a regulated 
trade, would be most for the advantage of 
the kingdom, little more could occur, than 
arguments leading to conclusions, upon 
which a speculative system of Indian af- 
fas might be devised; but if the ques- 
tion shall be allowed to assume its true 
character, whether British India, and the 
trade to the countries within the Com- 
pany’s limits, could be best preserved for 
the public advantage, by adhering to the 
system which now exists, with such modi- 
fications as could, in any way, consistently 
with the preservation of that system, meet 
the expectations of the numerous claim- 
ants for the open trade ?—or, whether the 
existing system of Indian affairs shall be, 
at once, abandoned ? it would require, in- 
deed, very serious reasons to support such 
a measure, and will impose an awful re- 
sponsibility on those, who may devise or 
bring about such a political and commer- 
cial innovation. The following subjects, 
Mr. Bruce observed, would necessarily 
require attention, before any decision, 
founded on fact, or on experience, could 
be effected :-— 

1. The successive Rights of the Com- 
pany, in the exercise of which they have 
acquired and administered the Indian em- 
pire, and the commerce which has been 
inseparably connected with it. 

2. The experience of more than 200 
years, during which the commerce of 
Great Britain, with the East Indies, has 
been preserved to the realm, by means of 
exclusive privileges, notwithstanding a 
succession of attempts at partial, though 
not equally great changes with those. 
which are projected. 

3. An enumeration of the Losses and 
Dangers in India, and to the China trade, 
which, he apprehended, a deviation from 
the existing system of Indian affairs might 
produce. 

4. A short examination of the Sources 
of the Applications for an Open Trade ; of 
the proposed Resolutions; and of the Evi- 
dence subsequently laid before the House 
by the Company. 

Gelore en ring upon any of these sub- 
jects, Mr. Bruce observed, that it was not 
his intention to enter into any discussion 





respecting monopolies, or whether the 
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East India system could be classed, by 
any man of sound sense, under that unpo- 
pular denomination ; because, however 
acceptable this species of reasoning might 
be, to those who are accustomed to argue 
from hypothesis only, all that could be 
said on the subject, would, to men of ex. 
perience and knowledge of Iadian affairs, 
appear useless, and to those who were re- 
solved to be the dupes of their own specu- 
lations, irrelevant. 

He, therefore, proposed to limit the 
whole of the observations which he had to 
offer, to the subjects which he had enu- 
merated. 

In adverting to the Rights of the East 
India Company, in the exercise of which 
they had acquired and administered the 
Indian empire, and preserved a direct 
trade between England and the East In- 
dies, he shortly detailed the following 
series of facts. 

The Company were constituted by 
queen Elizabeth, a body politic and cor- 
porate, with succession, with power to ac- 
quire and dispose of property in England, 
and to acquire by purchase, or by treaties 
with the native princes, such_ stations, 
within their limits, as might become facto- 
ries or seats of trade. In explanation, he 
remarked, that this charter, like a law, 
was perhaps better understood by refer- 
ring to the events and circumstances under 
which it was granted, than by the mere 
letter of the charter itself. 

The connection between England and 
the seventeen provinces of the Nether- 
lands had existed for ages, and had been 
of commercial importance to both coun- 
tries. When Charles 5 reduced the whole 
of the seventeen provinces to his obedi- 
ence, he allowed the seven northern pro- 
vinces to retain many of their civil rights; 
and as, at this period, the reformed reli- 
gion, of which the queen was the avowed 
protector, had made considerable progress 
in those provinces, she secretly encou- 
raged the Protestants in the Netherlands, 
at the time that Philip 2, was endeavour- 
ing to establish absolute power, and the 
inguisition, in his Flemish dominions 
These circumstances produced the union 
of Utrecht, in 1579, and laid the founda- 
tion of the government of the states ge 
neral of the United Provinces, which, 
under the direction of the first prince of 
Orange, asserted and maintained the inde- 
pendence of the Dutch. F 

The territory which the Dutch possessé 
was narrow, and, with the exception of its 
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natural maritime strength, afforded re- 
sources that were unequal to raise and to 
maintain a force sufficient to oppose the 
armies and fleets of Spain. The States, 
therefore, armed and equipped ships, 
which they sent to the East Indies, partly 
with a view of making prizes from the 
Spanish Portuguese fleets (Spain and Por- 
tugal being then united under the same 
sovereign) and partly with a view of find- 
ing resources from trade, by which they 
might defend the independence of their 
country in Europe. 

The success of the Dutch, in this enter- 
prize, was necessarily known to the English 
merchants, who formed, in London, an 
Association of Merchant Adventurers for 
trade to the East Indies, and applied to 
the queen for a charter of incorporation, 
that by their equipments and trade, they 
might open a direct intercourse between 
England and the East Indies. 

With that cautious policy, which dis- 
tinguished this wise sovereign, the queen, 
(though induced to listen to the applica- 
tion of the Merchant Adventurers, from 
their desire to enlarge that maritime power 
by which she had preserved the inde- 
pendence of her crown agamst the Ar- 
mada of Spain, in 1588), required a report 
from them on the countries to which they 
proposed to trade, that she might not in- 
voive herself in contests with the maritime 
powers with which England was in al- 
liance ; and, after subjecting this report 
to the examination of the celebrated Fulke 
Greville, she granted the charter to the 
London East-India Company, the terms 
of which have been mentioned; leaving 
thus to her couniry an example, that the 
grant of the charter was founded on a 
previous and full examination of the facts 
and circumstances, which induced her to 
accede io the wishes of the Association 
which had solicited her protection. 

The queen, also, anxious for the en- 
couragement of the commerce and navi- 
gation of her subjects, and, at the same 
time, willing to confer her protection on 
that portion of them who had advanced 
their property, and were about to ad- 
Venture their lives, in the undertaking, 
granted them exclusive privileges of trade 
for fiftcen years, that she might have op- 
portunities to ascertain, by experience, 
Whether the plan would tend to the bene- 
fit or advantage of the realm. Hence the 
Tise of the distinction between the Charter- 
ed Rights of the Company, and their Ex- 
Clusive Privileges of trade ; the one mak- 
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ing the Compaity a corporation, with suc- 
cession, the other conferring a temporary 
privilege, which Yhe crown was to conti- 
nue or not, after a limited term, according 
as the measure might be found advantage- 
ous, or not, to the kingdom. 

The result of this wise policy was not 
known when queen Elizabeth died: and 
her successor, James 1, had scarcely as- 
sumed the reigns of government, when 
his narrow resources induced him to grant 
licences to Michelbourn and others, to try 
experiments in the East India trade, in 
direct opposition to the existing privileges 
of the London Company, which he pro- 
fessed to support ; but the experience of a 
few years convinced the king, that the in- 
novation was dangerous, as (putting the 
losses and sufferings of the London Com- 
pany out of view, either of the few 
factories which had as yet been formed, 
or of their ships and property) it threa- 
tened the very existence of the direct 
trade between England and the East-In- 
dies; and therefore, in 1609, the king re- 
newed the charter of queen Elizabeth, 
with more ample powers for acquiring new 
factories and possessions, and granted them 
the exclusive privileges of trade to the 
East-Indies “ for ever ;”’ with the same 
reservation, however, as in their first 
charter, “ that should this trade not be 
found profitable to the kingdom, it was 
to cease and determine after three years 
notice.” 

The effect of this charter was to pro- 
duce additional subscriptions from the ad- 
venturers, and larger equipments, which 
excited the jealousies of the Datch, who, 
by this time, were subverting the Spanish- 
Portuguese power, and establishing their 
monopoly of the finer spices in the Banda 
and Molucca islands, and at Ceylon; 
which led to those massacres at Amboyna, 
&c. which had nearly overset all the rights 
that the London Company had either pur- 
chased or acquired ; and it is memorabie, 
that this charter of 1609 was granted in 
the same year that the truce of Antwerp 
was obtained by the Dutch, which indi- 
rectly recognised their independence 3 
and that the massacre at Amboyna took 
place nearly at the expiration of this truce, 
when the independence of the States Ge- 
neral was recognised and established. 

It is painful to look at the difficalties 
which the London Company had to meet, 
during the reign of the unfortunate Charles 
1; though it is only a simple reference 
to facts to mention, that, during this 

(2 E) 
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period, the Dutch power became predomi- 
nant in the East-Indies, and that the king, 
from his want of resources, granted licences 
to his own subjects (Courten and others) 
to make encroachments on the Com- 
pany’s trade, and to form rival factories, 
at stations where it was supposed the Com- 
pany had not established seats of trade. 
This association, from not being under any 
regular direction at home, had nearly 
overset the connection between England 
and the few seats of trade which the Lon- 
don Company had acquired ; and, indeed, 
endangered their factories, from the then 
powerful empire of the Moguls, which 
embraced almost the whole of the coasts 
of the peninsula of India, while the con- 
sequences were, that these adventurers 
themselves experienced the calamities, 
which they had previously brought on the 
Company’s trade and servants; and 
hence from temptations to return with 
some proportion of gain, they mingled 
their trade with piracy. 

Amid the domestic calamities which 
overset the monarchy, the Usurper was 
fully aware of the importance of extend- 
ing the navigation and commerce of the 
realm; but, having been raised to power 
by the prevailing disposition to innova- 
tion, he, at length, listened to the specula- 
tions for an open trade to the East-Indies : 
yet, after an experiment of three years, 
he and his council of state, after a full 
examination of the London Company’s 
governor and committees, and of the mer- 
chant adventurers, decided, that the direct 
trade to the East Indies could only be pre- 
served to the realm by restoring. their 
rights and exclusive privileges to the Lon- 
don East-India Company. 

After the Restoration, while advantage 
was taken of the experience acquired by 
the extension of the navigation and com- 
merce of the kingdom, during the inter- 
regnum, the rights of the East India Com- 
pany were fully restored to them, and the 
attempt of forming a governinent and trade 
at Bombay (to take possession of which, 
as a settlement of the crown, ceded by 
Portugal, as part of the dowry of the queen, 
the earl of Marlborough, and sir Abraham 
Shipman were sent out with a naval and 
military armament) terminated in the king 
transferring the island, such as it then was, 
to the London Company, to be held, not 
as a sovereignty, but asa freehold pro- 
perty, for a quit-rent payable to the crown. 

The king also subsequently granted to 
the Company, by charter, in 1664, the 
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island of St. Helena, in a similar manner ;' 
so that now the Company not only had 
two possessions equivalent to freeholds 
(Bombay and St. Helena) granted to them 
by the crown, but by five successive chare 
ters of Charles 2, a confirmation of their 
rights to those settlements which they had 
purchased and acquired in the peninsula 
of India; and a right to embody and go- 
vern by martial law, the guards of their 
factories ;—and, by a charter of king 
James 2, in 1686, they were allowed to 
coin any species of money usually current 
in India. 

The change of government, in 1688, 
produced two new events; one on the re- 
venue of the kingdom, and the other on 
the trade to the East Indies. The reve. 
nues, which hitherto had been narrow, and 
not equal to maintain either the alliances, 
or the armies and fleets required to resist 
the general monarchy projected by Louis 
14, called for loans, to meet the per: 
manent interest of which, taxes were im- 
posed ; and thus was created what has, 
since that period, been termed the Na- 
tional Debt. The other change was, that 
as those loans could only be drawn from 
an enlargement of trade and navigation 
(for the plan of forming a bank ty the 
landed interest failed), demands were wade 
on the mercantile interest, in general, and 
on the East-InJia Company, im particular, 
for a proportion of those loans. 

The Company offered 700,000/., at 
three per cent.; but this sum not being 
equal to the wants of the state, a new as- 
sociation of merchants offered two millions, 
at eight per cent., which was accepted. 
The General Society was accerdingly 
formed, which was to proceed on the plaa 
of each stockholder being entitled to trade, 
separately, according to the amount of his 
subscription. This project was only 4 
cover to the scheme of subverting the 
London Company ; and what is memora- 
ble is, that it was conducted by their old 
servants, many of whom had returned to 
Europe, under feelings of disappointed 
ambition. In two days, however, after its 
establishment, the General Society applied 
for, and obtained a charter, constituting 
them anew East India Company, distin 
guished from the London Company, by 
having their charter founded on an act 0 

arliament, while the London Company 
had, hitherto, rested on grants from the 
crown only. Experience, however, and 3 
knowledge of the natives, favoured the 
old, and obstructed the new Company; 
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while a conviction, in the sovereign, and 
the result of experiments abroad, led the 
king to recommend an union of those rival 
Companies, the basis of which was settled, 
during his reign, and effected by the 
award of lord Godolphin, early in the 
reign of queen Anne, which formed the 
existing “‘ United Company of Merchants 
of England trading to the East Indies.” 

From the union of the two Companies in 
1707-8, to the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in 1748, the chartered rights of the United 
Company were successively recognized 
and extended, by a series of acts of par- 
liament during the reigns of queen Anne, 
George 1, and George 2; for by the Act 
10th queen Anne (1713), it was enacted, 
that the exclusive privileges of trade to 
the East Indies should be continued to the 
Company, till three years after the 25th 
March 1733; and by an Act, 3rd George 
2, (1730), it was declared, that the Com- 
pany should continue a body corporate, 
with perpetual succession, with a right to 
trade to the East Indies, in their corporate 
capacity, notwithstanding the redemption 
of their capital stock, and the determina- 
tion of their exclusive privileges ; which 
exclusive privileges were, by this Act, 
farther renewed to the Company for 
thirty-three years, or till three years after 
the 25th March 1766. 

This Act was farther confirmed by the 
17th George 2, (1744), when the Com- 
pany’s exclusive privileges were extended 
for fourteen years longer, or to three 
years after 1780; they thus had their 
exclusive privileges uninterruptedly con- 
tinued to them for fifty years, or from the 
25th March 1733, to the 25th March 
1783. 

Several important events occurred, in 
the long period from the union of the two 
Companies, to the peace of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, which gave a new character to the 
situation of the United Company’s posses- 
sions and trade, both in England and in 
the East Indies. 

The French power and trade, in India, 
were rapidly increasing on the Coroman- 
del coast, while the events in the penin- 
sula of India, from the fail of the Mogul 
and Mahratta empires, and from the death 
of the Nizam-ul-Muluk, led to the rise of 
lesser independent states, founded by mi- 
litary adventurers, who were considered, 
in England, as native princes. These 
events not only changed the relative si- 
tuation of the Company with their foreign 
stations and trade, but began to hold out 
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temptations to the rival European compa- 
nies, particularly the French company, to 
acquire territory in India, and to expel 
the English from their factories and trade. 
Hence the maritime powers in Europe 
were forming stipulations, in treaties, suited 
to preserve the interests of their respective 
companies, at a time when the political 
anarchy in Hindostan was not understood 
in Europe :—the rights of the Company, 
therefore, were considered to be important 
subjects of public interest, and their ex- 
clusive privileges of trade, the necessary 
means of enabling them to hold out against 
the encroachments of their European rivals. 

The rights which the Company had 
acquired, by their former charters, to their 
factories or possessions, were continued to 
them, from 1748 to 1763, and were ex- 
tended and explained by successive grants, 
during this period, viz. to erect courts of 
judicature, to make distributions of prize 


‘money, &c. The Company’s factories, 


during this eventful period, which, hitherto, 
had been protected by small guards, were 
turned into military stations, and distinct 
armies formed, whose conquests on the 
Coromandel coast, under general Lawrence 
and colonel Ford, and, in Bengal, under 
the great lord Clive, acquired what has, 
since that period, been termed “ British 
India.’ Though the Company were 
assisted in making these conquests, by a 
small proportion of the King’s forces 
(Adlercron’s and Draper’s regiments), yet 
those regiments were disbanded in India 
at the peace, and many of the officers and 
men embodied with the Company’s troops. 

The situation of the East India Com- 
pany’s affairs, from 1763 to 1784, from 
the magnitude of their territorial acquisi- 
tions, soon after the peace of 1763, 
became subjects of parliamentary enquiry 
and report. Exclusive privileges of trade 
had been previously granted to them, by 
the Act 1744, up to March 25th 1783; 
but as an opinion prevailed, on the one 
hand, that the public were entitled toa 
proportion of the revenues of the con- 
quered provinces, and the Company, on 
the other hand, considered them as ac- 
quisitions which their armies, aided by the 
King’s fleets, had obtained, it was agreed 
by the Act, 7th George 3, (1767), that the 
Company should pay 400,000/. per annum, 
for two years, to the public, that they 
might be enabled to consolidate the go- 
vernment of the territories which ‘their 
armies had. acquired. In 1769, a similar 
agreement was made by the Act, 9th 
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George 3, by which the territorial acqui+ 
sitions were to remain with the Company, 
for a farther term of five years, on paying 
to the public the sum of 400,000/. per 
annum. : 

In 1773,* however, the Company, 
being: under considerable pecuniary dif- 
ficulties, were obliged to apply to parlia- 
ment for a loan of 1,400,000/.; and it was 
agreed, by the Act, 13th George 3, that 
the public should forego their claim to 
any participation in the territorial revenues 
till such time as this loan should be repaid 
and the bond debt of the Company reduced 
to a specified sum. 

The Company, in 1779, having fully 
repaid this loan, and reduced their bond 
debt to the specified sum, it was agreed, 
by the Act, 19th George 3, that the terri- 
torial acquisitions should be continued to 
them for one year longer, or till the 5th of 
April 1780, without paying any compen- 
sation to the public; and in this Act, 
the clause, “ saving the rights of the 
crown, and of the Company,” was first in- 
troduced. Previously to the expiration 
of this last Act, it wasdeemed expedient 
to continue the territorial acquisitions in the 
possession of the Company, for one year 
longer, or to the 5th April 1781, which 
was accordingly enacted by the Act, 
20th George 3, (1780); but no compensa- 
tion was paid by the Company to the 
public for the same. 

The Company’s exclusive privileges of 
trade, granted under the Act 1744, being, 
at this time, nearly expired, they peti- 
tioned parliament for a renewal thereof; 
and baving agreed to pay to the public 
the sum of 400,000/. in discharge of all 
claims in respect of the territorial acquisi- 
tions, up to the Ist of March 1781, it was 
enacted, by the Act 21st George 3, (1781,) 
that the exclusive privileges of trade should 
be renewed to the Company, till March Ist 
1794, and that the territorial acquisitions 
should remain with them during the 
same period, without making any addi- 
tional payments to the public for them. 
In this Act, the clause is again introduced, 
“that nothing therein contained should 
extend to prejudice or affect the rights or 
claims of the public, or of the Company, 
respecting the said territorial acquisitions 
or revenues.” 





* A full account of the several proceed- 
ings in parliament, in 1773, relating to the 
affairs of the East India Company, will be 
found in the 17th Volume of the new Par- 
liamentary History of England. 
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An important change, however, was ins 
troduced in 1784, and which has been 
continued to the present time, in the ads 
ministration of the Company’s domestic 
and foreign affairs; or allowing the admi- 
nistration, as well as the trade, to continue 
with the courts of directors and proprie- 
tors, but constituting a board of commis. 
sioners for the affairs of India, with powers 
to superintend their political, financial, 
and military operations, and leaving the 
management of their commerce to the 
directors, as the representatives of that 
body, whose property, or stock, under its 
various amounts, had created, preserved, 
and brought the East India trade to its 
existing magnitude and importance, 

The interests of the East India Company, 
domestic and foreign, from 1784 to the 
present time, as far as regarded the mixed 
administration of their affairs, at home, by 
the court of directors, and by the board 
of commissioners, remained nearly in the 
same situation, till the passing of the Act, 
1793, which, like the preceding Act, 
waved the question of the respective rights 
or claims of the public, and of the Com- 
pany, to the territorial acquisitions, and 
revenues, yet left them in possession of 
the Company. It is memorable, on this 
occasion, that the exclusive privileges of 
the Company, and the claims of those who 
wished to participate in the trade, were 
fully examined, before the resolutions 
were formed, on which the Act was to 
proceed :—the claims from the proprietors 
of mines in Cornwall, from Exeter, from 
Manchester, &c. were sent by the presi- 
dent of the board, to the chairman, and 
explanations received from the committee 
of correspondence :—the resolutions wefe 
then sent to the directors, and communi- 
cated to the court of proprietors, and then 
finally returned to ministers, and by them, 
brought forward, as the basis of the act of 
parliament, ‘ 

Several events had occurred in India, 
which required that a considerable pro- 
portion of his Majesty’s military forces 
should be stationed, permanently, in the 
East Indies.—The restoration of the 
French settlements, at the peace of 1783, 
had again given an opportunity to that 
restless government, to attempt, during 
the war which followed in Europe, to 
excite commotions among the native 
chiefs, that menaced the safety of the 
provinces which the Company had ac- 
quired, at the peace of 1763; and though 
it is unnecessary to describe evens 
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which live in every man’s recollection, it 
is impossible not to refer to the able policy 
of the venerable Mr, Hastings, and. of 
lord Cornwallis, and to the energy and 
wisdom of the marquis Wellesley, which 
tended to confirm the English provinces in 
their allegiance, to expel the French, 
and to establish the paramount power of 
Britain in the peninsula of India. 

In the course of the wars, during this 
period, which were supported chiefly by 
the resources of the Company, conquests 
were made jointly by their armies, and by 
the King’s troops. A political change, 
however, took place in the countries 
within. the Company’s limits; for the 
Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, the French 
islands, and recently the Dutch islands, 
have been placed under the crown, while 
the trade to them has been, in a great 
measure conducted by the Company. 

From the whole of these events and 
facts, regarding the charters granted to 
the London and to the English Company, 
and the charter to the United Company, 
extended and explained by a series of 
acts of parliament, it follows, that the 
“ permanent rights of the Company are, 
to be a body corporate, with succession ; 
to purchase and alienate lands in Britain ; 
to form settlements, build forts, appoint 
governors, coin money in India, erect 
courts of judicature, and raise and main- 
tain forces in India; and to trade to the 
East Indies on a joint stock, though their 
exclusive privileges of trade should cease 
and determine ;” and their exclusive pri- 
vileges of trade were, by the Act 1793, so 
far accommodated to the demands of the 
private merchants, as to afford them a 


proportion of tonnage for their imports. 


and exports, in the Company’s fleets, 
without incurring the risks of illicit trade 
to foreign countries, or of smuggling, by 
making the exports and imports subject 
to the regulations at the India House, 
and to the governments of the Company 
abroad. 

The question, therefore, that is mow to 
be decided is,—whether the Permanent 
Rights of the Company can be taken 
from them; and if this can be done, 
whether they have not a legal and equit- 
able right to reimbursement for the im- 
Mense sums which the acquisition of them 
has cost, for more than two centuries ? 

Mr. Bruce next requested the attention 
of the Committee to the experience of 
More than 200 years, during which the 
commerce of Great Britain with the East 
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Indies, has been preserved to the realm, 
under exclusive privileges of trade, note 
withstanding a succession of attempts at 
partial changes. 

On this subject he observed, that it 
would be proper to advert to the circum- 
stances, that the exclusive privileges were 
originally conferred on the Company, to 
enable the adventurers to obtain a fair re« 
turn for the capital which they had em- 
barked, for establishing a direct trade be- 
tween England and the East Indies; next 
to enable the Company to enter into a 
competition with foreign companies, and 
to draw the balance of the East India trade 
in favour of Britain; and, lastly, to 
enable them, through their trade, to rea- 
lize, for the public, the commercial ad- 
vantages and revenues which were con 
nected with the territorial possessions. 

The first infringement made on the 
Company’s exclusive privileges, was the 
licences granted to Michelbourn and 
others, by king James 1, and to the asso- 
ciations of Courten, &c. during the reign 
of Charles 1, which terminated in success 
sive losses to the Company’s trade and 
factories, in the exposure of many of their 
servants to imprisonment and death, in 
the ruin of the licensed individuals and ase 
sociations, and in the introduction of piracy 
in the Indian seas. 

A second infringement on the Com- 
pany’s exclusive privileges took place 
during the Usurpation, by the merchant 
adventurers, who were allowed to fit out 
large equipments. By the interferences 
of those merchants, they not only over- 
stocked the Eastern markets with Euro- 
pean commodities, and lowered the prices 
of them, but raised the prices of Indian 
produce, and brought goods of inferior 
quality into the European markets; and 
this, notwithstanding the strong hand 
with which the Protector over-ruled the 
Dutch, obliged him, and his council of 
state, to recognize the principle of pre- 
serving the trade of the East to the king- 
dom, by restoring to the East India Come 
pany their exclusive privileges. 

An indirect attempt on the Company’s 
exclusive privileges took place in 1679-80, 
by private English merchants fitting out 
ships at Cadiz, for trade to the East Indies. 
The crews of these interloping vessels, (as 
they were then denominated,) frequently 
became pirates, which exposed the Com- 
pany’s factories to heavy losses, and their 
servants to great danger, from their per- 
sons and property being seized to make 
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good the losses of the natives: hence this 
project, also, was laid aside. 

Another infringement on the Company’s 
exclusive privileges, took place during 
the reign of king William, who, from 
being partial to the Dutch establishment 
of several companies, formed the English 
East India company, in the manner which 
has been described, with the object of 
creating a competition in trade, between 
the two Companies; but the experience 
of a very few years satisfied this wise so- 
vereign, that by such competition, the 
East India trade and factories might be 
lost, and induced him to recommend an 
union, which (as has been observed) was 
effected in the reign of queen Anne. 

The next infringement, in point of time, 
on the Company’s exclusive privileges, 
was indirect, arising from foreigners, com- 
bined with the speculations of English and 
Dutch smugglers. 

After the port of Ostend was declared 
a free port, in 1714, Dutch and English 
ships were cleared out, on Dutch and 
English capitals, and opened a trade, 
under, the imperial flag, with the East 
Indies, to the detriment of the British 
trade and revenue ; the evils from which, 
formed the subject of remonstrances to 
the court of Vienna, and of successive acts 
of parliament to prevent smuggling of 
Indian produce into England. 

Another infringement on the Company’s 
trade, arose from the circumstance of the 
Danes having factories in the peninsula of 
India; and so far their trade was not an 
infringement of the exclusive privileges of 
the Company; but this suggested the 
project of fitting out ships at Copenhagen, 
on British capital, and obtaining returns, 
not from the sales of the cargoes only, 
but by Respondentia Bonds, for money 
advanced by British subjects in India, 
bearing a high interest, and payable nine 
_ months after the arrival of the ships at 
Copenhagen ; a project which diminished 
the British re-exports to the North, and 
produced a considerable smuggling of 
Indian goods into Britain. 

The last infringement on the Company’s 
exclusive privileges has arisen from the 
French Revolution, which has involved 
this country .in war for more than twenty 
years, during which period, the Americans 
have interfered in the India and China 
trade, as neutrals, without being exposed 
to the charges of maintaining settlements, 
and have been allowed the advantages of 
this trade, in the vain hope that it might 
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prevent their co-operation with France, in 
its revolutionary wars; and it is certainly 
a hard circumstance, that the policy of the 
state should allow such an indulgence to 
our now enemy, and harder still, that 
their success, as neutrals, under this in- 
dulgence, should be founded on by the pe- 
titioners against the Company, as a reason 
for divesting them of their privileges; 
though, in the exercise of those privileges, 
the Company have acquired the Indian 
empire, and preserved to the kingdom 
almost the exclusive trade to the East 
Indies. 

Mr. Bruce stated, that his third object 
was, an enumeration of what appeared to 
him to be the losses and dangers in India, 
and to the China trade, which a deviation 
from the existing system of Indian affairs 
might produce. 

The losses in India, he explained, might 


‘be considered, both as commercial and 


political. 

The first commercial loss might be, that 
the regular annual demand of the Com- 
pany would be diminished, and the pro- 
vision of investments would no longer be 
an encouragement to the cultivators and 
manufacturers of Indian produce. This 
danger was best illustrated by a reference 
to former revolutions in India. After 
the fall of the court of Delhi, there re- 
mained no seat of luxury and magnificence 
for the consumption of the finer produc- 
tions of the East ; and it was the event of 
the establishment of the Company’s power, 
that revived this demand for the produce 
and manufactures of India:—the encou- 
ragement given by the Company,s govern- 
ments and servants to the natives, has 
placed them ina state of safety and pros- 
perity, unknown under the arbitrary go- 
vernments to which they had been sub- 
jected; and, at the same time, prevented 
the irregular and dangerous interference 
of European adventurers with their super- 
stitions and usages, who, without such 
controul as has been kept over them by 
the Company’s servants, might have pro- 
duced an anarchy leading to the loss of an 
empire, founded, as Mr. Hastings termed 
it, “on the breath of opinion.” 

A second commercial loss might be, 
the depriving the natives of that pecuniary 
assistance which they, at present, receive 
by advances of money from the Company § 
governments. 

It is this advance of money to the na- 
tive cultivator, manufacturer, and mer 
chant, that enables them to provide atl 
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cles to be ready at the season of export, | 
and thus affords a regular supply for the 

British and European markets ;—this no 

ptivate merchant could attempt, because, 
whether his capital be equal to such an) 
undertaking or not, is not the question ; | 
for the natives, from habit, have a confi- | 
dence in the Company’s servants, which | 
they cannot be supposed to place in stran- | 
gers, as the private merchants would be, 
notwithstanding any regulation which the 
wisdom of government might devise. 

A third commercial loss might be, the 
interruption of the circuitous commerce of 
the Company inthe countries within their 
limits, which consists of a country trade, 
under regulations by government, which 
are fully understood. This arrangement 
enabies the Company, though with fre- 
quent losses, or inconsiderable profit on 
particular articles, not only to supply the 
several parts of the peninsula, but also to 
furnish to China, proportions of bullion 
and Indian articles, which have progres- 
sively lessened the demand for bullion 
from Europe, which that country, for many 
years, would alone take, and which 


foreigners, particularly the Americans, 
are obliged to pay. 

The last commercial loss might be, the 
interruption, if not the total ruin of the 


China trade. The idea of opening the 
trade to India, but not to China, must 
have arisen with those only, who did not 
advert either to the existing relations be- 
tween the Indian and the China markets, 
or to the peculiar and impracticable cha- 
racter of the Chinese government. If the 
trade should be opened to India, and the 
exclusive trade to China be proposed to 
be continued with the Company, the 
scheme would be found unwise, if not im- 
practicable; both because the strictest 
regulations have been established by the 
directors, and the Company’s foreign go- 
vernments, to prevent irregularities in the 
country ships which proceed from India 
to China; and though these regulations 
have, in general, been effectual, yet the 
Company’s supracargoes at Canton have 
been exposed to serious disputes with that 
singular government, in consequence of 
occasional irregularities. It will be recol- 
lected, that the Chinese have established a 
company, of what are termed Hong, or Se- 
curity Merchants, who are responsible to 
the government, and that the least irregu- 
larity requires the person committing it 
to be seized and punished; or if he can- 
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on some other Britishsubject. It is, there 
fore, the high character of the Company’s 
servants, for regularity in their conduct 
and dealings, while they remain at Canton, 
that has alone preserved the trade, and no 
regulations that could be established im 
Britain, would be attended to by the Chi- 
nese government: hence this most valua- 
ble branch of the Company’s trade would 
be endangered, if not lost. If the free 
traders should be allowed to pass the 
Straits of Malacca and Sunda, and to enter 
the Chinese seas, they not only would 
have opportunities of smuggling opium 
into China (which is prohibited by the 
Chinese government), but could obtain 
China produce, though of inferior quality, 
from the junks, and find places of deposit 
for them, both in the Spice Islands (the 
Moluccas and Bandas) and at the other 
Malay Islands, (Borneo, Celebes, &c.) 
where, as in former times, there might be 
a probability of piracy, which would break 
the connection established between the 
Company and the port of Canton, and 
bring disgrace on the British character. 

If these commercial losses are probable, 
the political losses are equally to be ap- 
prehended. 

In the first place, it would be impossi- 
ble to preserve the allegiance of ‘the na- 
tives, in the British Indian provinces, to 
any form of government, but that which 
they have been accustomed to consider as 
engrafted on the Mogul, or native esta- 
blishments; and though the Company can 
act as feudatories of the native govern- 
ments, it would be a difficult circumsiance, 
indeed, to find any new body, subordinate 
to the crown, in England, in which this 
feudatory character could be vested, on 
the extinction of the East India Company 5 
and, therefore, though in theory, regula- 
tions might be framed for this purpose, 
the attempt to carry them into practice, 
by force, would produce that anarchy, 
which might terminate in the loss of the 
British possessions. 

The introduction, in the next place, 
under any regulations, of adventurers not 
under controul, would necessarily produce 
colonization. If the plan be to allow an 
entrance to the European traders to the 
principal seats of government only, the 
impossibility of preventing the entrance 
of individuals into the interior is obvious, 
and the consequences have been fully esta- 
blished, by the evidence before the House 
and the Committee. 

The greatest, aud perhaps the most ob- 
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vious political loss, in the third place, 
would be, that of dismembering the civil 
and commercial relations by which the 
British possessions are, at present, main- 
tained, and of alienating the attachments 
and allegiance of the native military force, 
by which their territories have been ac- 
quired and are still preserved. The fullest 
evidence has been obtained of the cha- 
racter of the natives, the simplicity of 
their habits, and their attachment to their 
usages; and it has been an uniform in- 
struction to the civil and military servants 
of the Company, on no occasion to offend 
against them. Whether the prejudices 
and the usages of the natives, or indeed of 
any other people, accord with European, 
or rather British, notions of propriety, is 
not the question; for among every pev- 
ple, and in every age, prejudices and 
usages have been found an over-match 
for reason, and frequently for morality. 

The last political loss would be, what is 
obvious at home; the loss of an auxiliary 
marine, which, in the hour of danger, 
has, on so many occasions, been an im- 
portant addition to our navy, and contri- 
buted to our national safety; the loss of 
establishments, formed at the expence of 
many millions, for creating and preserv- 
ing this marine ; and the loss of a revenue 
(amounting, at this time, to about 
4,500,000/.) from the Company’s trade, 
collected with facility, and with moderate 
charges: and it is yet to be ascertained, 
what compensation more than one hundred 
thousand people must receive, who are 
either directly employed under the Com- 
pany, or indirectly supported by the ex- 
ports they send to India and to China, and 
by the sale of the imports they bring from 
both countries; without saying any thing 
farther, than by a reference to the capital 
stock of the East-India Company, amount- 
ing to the sum of twelve millions sterling, 
and subscribed for, in the year 1793, ona 
reliance on the continuance of the Com- 
pany’s government and trade. 

Mr. Bruce next requested the attention 
of the Committee, to a few remarks on the 
sources of the applications for an open 
trade; on the proposed Resolutions, 
—_— by order of the House, on the 22d 

arch 1813; and onthe evidence sub- 


sequently laid before the House, by the 
Company. 

The first source of these applications, as 
far as can be ascertained from facts, was a 
supposed increase of tonnage, exports, 
and imports. Jt has been assumed as a 

2 
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fact, but without either estimate or eyj. 
dence to support it, that the open trade to 
India, and subsequently to China, would 
rapidly tend to increase the tonnage to an 
indefiniteextent. It has not, however, been 
even attempted to be shewn, either by esti- 
mate or evidence, that the ships of the pri 
vate merchants, of 350 tons, from the river 
Thames, and much less the ships from the 
out-ports, would equal the known tonnage 
of the Company. That they would do so, 
is mere assertion, and assertion by classes 
of petitioners, many of them inland, and 
none of them presuming on any thing, but 
that the free trade would extend their 
shipping to an immense amount. It has 
not, in the same manner, been attempted 
to be shewn, either by estimate or other- 
wise, what the amount of the exports 
would be; for not a single new ar- 
ticle has been specified as intended to be 
exported. In like manner, it has been 
asserted, that there would be a great in- 
crease of the imports of Indian produce: 
but if Indian manufactures could be 
brought home, and sold in fair compe- 
tition with our home manufactures, the 
free merchant and manufacturer would 
probably be soon as much at variance 
with each other, as they are now united 
against the East-India Company. 

Another source of these applications is, 
the general right of all British subjects to 
trade to all countries, subject to the Bri- 
tish power, or connected, by the relations 
of amity, with Britain, 

Had the territorial possessions of the 
Company been, like our ancient North 
American colonies, formed and maintained © 
for centuries, by the British government, 
and defended by the British arms, the ge- 
neral right of British subjects to trade to 
them would be undeniable ; but the Indian 
possessions do not come under this de 
scription, for the ancient factories of the 
Company were purchased, or acquired, 
by cessions from the native powers, Jr 
valuable considerations, It is little more 
than half a century since the Indian pos 
sessions were conquered by the Company § 
arms, and administered on the basis of the 
native governments, of which they were 
the professed subordinates: and canal 
equal right be asserted by those, who have 
had no share in embarking either their 
property in acquiring such a territory, 
risking their lives in preserving it, a8 0 
those who have actually acquired 
preserved our Indian dominions ? 


On the proposed Resolutions, Mr. Brute 
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observed, that he must confine himself en- 
tirely to those which were laid before 
the House, on the 22d March, the altera- 
tions, or additions to which, he had only 
been possessed of for a few hours; and 
then stated, that though the first Resolution 
proposed to continue the Company’s pri- 
vileges, the exceptions to it, in the sub- 
sequent Resolution, so weakened those pri- 
vileges, as to render the exercise of them 
impracticable, Is it to be understood by 
“ the continuance of their existing privi- 
leges,” that the Company’s right of pro- 
perty to their ancient seats of trade, is to 
be admitted, and their claims to the terri- 
torial acquisitions waived,as in former Acts, 
and that the exceptions in the subsequent 
Resolutions, referred to the trade only? 

2. That though the exclusive trade in 
tea is, by the second Resolution, to remain 
with the Company, the other China ex- 
ports (nankeens, raw-silks, &c.) are not 
specified. If the open traders are to be 
allowed to pass the Straits of Malacca to 
the Spice Islands, &c. they might then in- 
terfere, as has been stated, with the China 
trade, and thus not only all kinds of 
China exports, but even tea, by illicit con- 
nections, between the eastern islands and 
the coasts of China, might become part of 
their homeward assortments, and thus 
most materially diminish the Company’s 
sales, for home consumption, and the re- 
export of that valuable article: and it is 
remarkable, that no provision is made, in 
any of the Resolutions, for the same open 
sales and public competition at the out- 
ports, which have been carried on, with so 
much benefit to the public, by the East 
India Company ; nor is it specified, whe- 
ther the usual exports from England to 
China, and from India to China, are to 
be, as at. this time, exclusively carried on 
by the Company, or not. Can any se- 
curity be given, that tke open traders, if 
they are allowed to enter the China seas, 
will not purchase Banca tin, at a cheaper 
rate than they can carry out the tin of 
Cornwall ? Is it to be a provision, that 
they are to export Devonshire long ells, 
even at a loss; or is that export to be 
given up? and is there any security, that 
the open traders will return to Britain, and 
not go to North America, Spanish Ame- 
rica, or even to ports in Europe, where 
they may sell both ship and cargo? 

3. That the exception, in the third Re- 
solution, which lays open the trade to 
India to such ports as have warehouses, 


wet-docks, or basins, or may volunteer the 
(VOL, XXVI.) 
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building of them, certainly renders the 
imports of the Company, from India, less, 
by the proportion or quantity which the 
open traders may import to the out-ports’; 
and if the capital stock of the Company is 
proposed to be employed in this trade, it 
will make the returns inadequate to pay 
even the existing dividend on it. 

4, That the Appropriations of the Ter- 
ritorial Revenues in India, by the fourth 
Resolution, ‘viz. to the payment of the 
civil and military establishments in India, 
and interest on the Indian debt) can leave 
but a small surplus, either for investment, 
or for remittances to China. Is it in- 
tended that the Company are to keep up 
their commercial establishments in India, 
when the commerce is to be divided be- 
tween them and the open traders? If so, 
the proportion of trade which they are to 
carry on in India, and the China trade, 
would be liable to the same charges, as at 
this time; though the whole now 
yields to the proprietors little more than 
the legal interest of money in England. 

5. That the Appropriations of the 


Commercial Profits in England, by the 
fifth and sixth Resolutions (viz. to the 
payment of bills of exchange, debts, inte- 
rest, commercial charges, dividend of ten 
and a half per cent. on the capital stock, 


and reduction of the Indian debt, and Bond 
debt in England) seem to be utterly im- 
practicable. 1t cannot be expected, that 
the Company can pay even their com- 
mercial charges in England, amounting to 
above 190,000/. per annum, (including 
22,000/. per annum to the Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India) and the dividend 
of ten and a half per cent. on their stock, 
from the crippled trade to India, and froni 
the profits on tea only, to say nothing ot 
the other extensive appropriations ; nor 
can government suppose, that the India 
proprietors will feel their stock to be safe, 
if it is to be employed in a commerce so 
narrowed and so burdened; for, if they 
do so, an ultimate, if not an immediate 
bankruptcy must be the result. 

6. That by the eighth Resolution, the 
Company are to be farther dimited from 
granting pensions and gratuities to meri- 
torious and deserving officers, though this 
is the only mode they have left to them, 
of rewarding long and approved services. 
It need not be mentioned, that the Com- 
pany have no honours to confer, but only 
such rewards as they may consider emi- 


nent services may merit; and if-divested 


of this power, their servants would be 


(2F 
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left, in many instances, friendless, or per- 
haps, in distress, If a provision of this 
description had formerly existed, the ve- 
nerable Mr. Hastings, to whom may be 
ascribed the preservation of the conquests 
of lord Clive, and who gave so impressive 
a proof at the bar, of talents and services, 
could not, in his own elegant language, 
« have received that bounty from the 
Company, from which he now derived 
his subsistence.” ° 

7. By the Act of 1793, the appoint- 
ment of governors and commanders-in- 
chief was left with the Company, as well 
as an express power of recall; but, by 
the ninth Resolution (March 22, 1813), 
though the appointment, nominally, is to 
remain with the Company, yet the King’s 
approbation is to. be given under the sign 
manual, countersigned by the president of 
the Board of Commissioners; and it is not 
specified, that any power of recall, in case 
of mismanagement, is to be left to the 
Company : so that, in fact, a cungé d’elire 
is to be issued to the Company to appoint, 
provided the King and the president 
approve ; but without leaving to the 
Company the selection of those persons 
who, from long and faithful services, might 
be presumed to be best qualified to fill 
those situations; or the power of recall- 
ing those, who, in fact, were to be ap- 
pointed independently of their choice, 
and whom they might find inadequate to 
the discharge of the first and most im- 
portant duties. 

On the subject of the evidence laid be- 
fore the House, Mr. Bruce observed, that 
though he had attended the @xamination of 
the witnesses, both in the House, and in 
the Committee, every day, he considered 
it to be impracticable to form a just opi- 
nion of the subject, till the whole of the 
evidence had been completed; nor did he 
conceive, that even the great lord chan- 
cellor Bacon would have undertaken to 
examine and decide on a body of evi- 
dence, consisting of nearly 600 folio pages, 
in a few hours: all, therefore, that an in- 
dividual, like himself, could attempt, was 
to state the following general facts, which 
appeared to be established by this great 
body of evidence. That the administra. 
tion of the British Indian provinces, had, 
hitherto, proceeded on a system engrafted 
on the ancient native governments; and 
from the fixed character of the natives, 
had preserved the allegiance of our Indian 
subjects, and yielded a large and perma- 
nent revenue. 
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That the regulations, which have hither. 
to been adopted, by the Company, had 
prevented the indiscriminate intercourse 
or interference of British subjects, or of 
Europeans, in general, with the prejudices 
of the natives, in favour of their ancient 
opinions, usages, and manners. 

That, from the fixed character of the 
natives, particularly the Hindoos, the pro. 
duce and manvfactures of India have been 
found equal to their wants and their de. 
sires; and that the climate, and their ha- 
bits, afforded no prospect of an increase 
of demand for British goods; particularly 
when it has appeared, that British artists 
have settled at the different presidencies, 
and employed native workmen, who can 
furnish the same articles at a cheaper rate 
than they can be imported from Britain; 
and, in fact, that British goods are chiefly, 
if not exclusively, purchased by the Euro- 
pean inhabitants. 

That the export trade from Great Bri- 
tain had not only been equal to the de- 
mands in India, but in general, so far 
above them, that, in many cases, the Com- 
pany, and their naval officers, who carried 
out their little investments, freight free, 
and the Indian agents, were often obliged 
to sell the goods at and below prime cost. 

That the imports from India had, hither- 
to, notwithstanding all the heavy duties 
imposed on them, been equal, not only to 
the home consumption, but to the demands 
for re-exportation, though this branch of 
the trade, for reasons of state, had been 
materially injured by the neutrality ab 
lowed to the American traders, 

That the smuggling of cargoes, by the 
Company, on the evidence of the first re- 
venue officers, was impracticable, as there 
existed no temptation to make the attempt; 
that smuggling had been farther prevent 
ed, by the trade being carried on in large 
ships, with the safeguards of the East 
India docks and warehouses; and that, 
from the lists of seizures, the smuggling 
had been chiefly detected in smaller arti- 
cles, seized from the crews and passe: 
gers. 
That the vessels from the out-ports, of 
350 tons, either in the outward or home: 
ward voyages, would have greater facility 
in defrauding the revenue, by going to fo 
reign ports to dispose of their cargoes, '0 
the prejudice of the re-export trade, or by 
smuggling, in innumerable ways, 10l0 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

That, from the positive evidence of the 





revenue officers of customs and excise, 
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smuggling of Indian and China produce 
will increase, by dividing the trade be- 
tween the river Thames and the out-ports, 
at which the revenue cannot be so effi- 
ciently collected, as at the sales of the 
East India Company. 

Mr. Bruce concluded his observations, 
by asking, whether it would be wise, in 
the present convulsed state of Europe, and 
of the world, and in the actual state of the 
British resources and revenues, to interfere 
with such an old establishment as that of 
the East India Company; if so, it was 
surely contrary to the practice of a na- 
tion, distinguished for resting all its insti- 
tutions on experience, leading to improve- 
ments, not on theories in politics, or spe- 
culations in trade. The last 20 years, he 
observed, had shewn enough of theory 
and speculation, by the events which had 
desolated Europe ; and it would be a most 
cruel event, indeed, while the insidious in- 
terferences of foreigners have been unable 
to shake the fourdations of our govern- 
ment, or of the institutions subordinate to 
it, if our own innovations should weaken 
the one, or destroy the other. 

Supposing, however, that these evil fore- 
bodings should be realised, and that the 
Company should be dissolved, and their 
trade annihilated, the justice of the British 
government will surely grant 4 full in- 
demnity to the East-India Company, 
whose enterprise, conquests, and adminis- 
tration, have acquired and preserved the 
Indian empire; and to the proprietors of 
the shipping and establishments which 
have been furmed, at the expence of 
many millions, under the conviction of the 
stability of the Company, and of the navi- 
gation of its ships and trade being confined 
to the river Thames. It would, to himself, 
be a melancholy reflection indeed, to have 
lived to see one political and financial 
error lose to the country its American co- 
lonies, and to be convinced, that the pro- 
posed Resolutions, if passed into a law, in 
opposition to a most full and complete 
body of evidence, would, in a short time, 
probably lose its Indian empire to Great 
Britain. 


Mr. Charles Grant, jun. rose and said : 
Sir; in every discussion which relates to 
a change in our mode of governing India, 
the first enquiry that naturally suggests 
itself is, what is the condition of the peo- 
ple of that country under the existing 


system. On this point I conceive there 
will not be a dissentient voice. It is ac- 
knowledged on all sides that they are in 
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a flourishing condition, not only as com- 
pared with their former situation under 
the despotism of their own princes, but 
as compared with any known standard in 
any quarter of the world. It is acknow- 
ledged too that they are not only happy, 
but in a progressive state of happiness. 
If, then, the prosperity of the people is to 
form the basis of every arrangement for 
the government of India, a practical 
statesman will surely pause before he con- 
sents to endanger a system which has so 
completely answered that object. It has 
however been maintained that this effect 
is to be attributed not to the East India 
Company, -but to the influence of the 
British government. It is said that the 
year 1784, the period at which the go- 
vernment at home assumed the superin- 
tendance of India, is also the period from 
which the prosperity of India must be 
dated. That erais established as forming 
a grand line of distinction as to the condi- 
tion of our native subjects, previous and 
subsequent. Now, admitting that there 
was so radical a change in the year 1784 ; 
admitting that it is only since that time 
that the condition of the natives has been 
improved ; still the conclusion deduced 
from this admission, that the system ought 
to be destroyed, does not follow. If cer- 
tain results are produced by the operation 
of a complex system, does it necessarily 
follow that if any part of that system be 
removed, the same results will continue to 
be-produced? Besides, the beneficial ef- 
fect on an extensive scale of a whole 
system, is a strong presumption in favour 
of the harmlessness at least, if not of the 
efficacy of all its parts. If the state of 
India under the united management of 
the government and of the Company be 
so flourishing, it proves at least that there 
is nothing so radically vicious, so insu- 
perably corrupt and pernicious in the 
East India Company as we are taught to 
believe ; since its existence is consistent 
with the diffusion of so much happiness,— 
not only consistent, but since it is itself 
actually the instrument in communicating 
these blessings, from whatever quarter we 
may suppose them to originate. 

But it is, in my humble judgment, erro- 
neous to represent the year 1784 as form- 
ing so broad a line of demarcation; as if 
then an entire new order of things had 
arisen ; as if the principles of government 


‘applied by the Act of 1784 to India, had 


never till that time entered into the ad- 
ministration of that country. Sir, I ven- 
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ture to call this a fallacious representation. 
The Act of 1784, with all its advantages 
(and they were many) was not so much 
the commencement of a new order of 
things as the consummation of one which 
was already in progress. The two great 
measures which followed that Act, I mean 
the permanent settlement of the revenue, 
and the establishment of the judicial 
system, were not the discovery of the go- 
vernment at home—they did not spring 
out in full growth from the heads of the 
administration of this country—they were 
not invented on the spur of the occasion 
by the unassisted sagacity of the British 
legislature:—they originated in India. 
They were the fruit of a series of exer- 
tions carried on under the authority of 
the Court of Directors—they were the 
slow result of the wisdom and labour of 
the servants of the Company, and_ had 
Jong been advancing to maturity under 
their auspices. In the earlier periods of 
our intercourse it.deed with India, no plans 
of this nature were proposed ; no efforts 
were made to improve the condition of 
the people, and for this obvious reason, 
that we had no territory for which we 
were called to legislate. The English en- 
tered that country with no view of con- 
quest; and it would have been absurd 
indeed to begin legislating for an empire 
which as yet did not exist even in hope. 
Even afier we were compelled in self-de- 
fence to wage war against the native 
princes, the idea of acquiring political as- 
cendancy was not immediately adopted ; 
and when it was, in a manner, forced 
upon us, the circumstances of the times 
did not permit a deliberate application to 
the great question respecting the best 
mode of governing India. It was a pe- 
riod of struggle, of suspense and anarchy. 
But as soon as our dominion acquired 
some compactness, as soon as the cession 
of the dewanny in 1765 in addition to our 
military power gave us also the financial 
jurisdiction of the provinces, that question 
became a serious subject of attention. It 
is remarkable to observe in the records of 
the Company how steadily, though slowly, 
. every thing tended to bring to light and 
to recommend those principles which af- 
terwards formed the basis of the measures 
adopted subsequently to 1784. Even prior 
to the year 1773—the date of the Regu- 
lating Act, (which was the first interfe- 
rence on the part of the legislature in the 
affairs of India) this progress had com- 
menced. lt is especially to be traced 
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since the year 1769, and still more parti- 
cularly since the year 1771, when. the 
Company stood forthasdewan. Butmany 
obstacles were thrown in the way by 
war, and above all by the severe famine, 
From 1772 the approaches to the present 
system were regular and unintermitted,— 
and the measures afterwards executed 
were sketched out in the various writings 
of the servants of the Company. In the 
written debates between Mr. Hastings 
and Mr. Francis, particularly, the plan of 
the settlement of the revenue from land 
(the main source of revenue in India) is 
clearly developed. It was fortunate in- 
deed that it was not resolved at an earlier 
period to carry into effect any permanent 
arrangement ; because such an arrange- 
ment could not have failed to be pre- 
mature. The date upon which it should 
rest, the principles upon which it ought 
to proceed, could not in a_ shorter 
time have been collected and unfolded. 
In order to establish any system which 
might hope to be efficient, much was 
previously required: it was necessary to 
exercise laborious enquiry, skilful com- 
bination, patience in unravelling, im- 
partiality in concluding; the records 
of past ages were to be examined; the 
important questions relating to the pro- 
perty of the sovereign in the soil, the 
nature of the land tenures, the proportion 
of the produce allotted to the ryots, and 
other collateral topics, were to be sifted; 
the glosses of the natives were to be de- 
tected; and in the midst of contending 
accounts and contradictory representations, 
the true extent of the productive powers 
of the country, and the just claims of the 
various parties interested or professing to 
be interested, in the svil, were to be ascer- 
tained and adjusted. This was the task 
which devolved upon the East India Com- 
pany, and never was task more ably ac- 
complished—never were the powers of 
research, of discrimination, of industry 
more successfully called into action—never 
were the elements of legislation, the ma- 
terials for national happiness, more amply 
furnished, than by the talents and assl- 
duity of these calumniated servants of the 
Company. It was after all this had been 
done to their hands, that the legislature 
interfered. Let every praise be given, as 
it ought to be given, to the zealous exer 
tions of the legislature; but the system of 
1784 was in its prominent features the 
work of the East India Company. | bes 
lieve I am correct in saying that the letter 
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of instructions which accompanied lord 
Cornwallis to India, was the production of 
a gentleman who had long been in the 
service of the Company. They cannot, 
therefore, be deprived of the merit of hav- 
ing contributed to form that system under 
which India has now for a succession of 
years reposed ; and they formed it not on 
narrow, selfish, and temporary principles, 
but on principles commercial, national, 
social, imperial; on principles compre- 
hending the whole variety of reciprocal 
duties, and the whole train of interests 
remote and immediate—thus they im- 
planted confidence where before all was 
distrust; fenced round with the guardian- 
ship of law, those in whose eyes till then 
law and arbitrary power had been syno- 
nimous terms; and laid the foundations 
of their dominion deep in the happiness of 
the low and the prosperity of the poor. 
It is impossible to advert to the wise mea- 
sures which have been so favourable to 
India, without recollecting, and it is a duty 
not to recollect in silence, how much 
of their salutary effect they owed to the 
person who was chosen to carry them into 
execution. There was a felicity in the 
selection of lord Cornwallis for that pur- 
pose: never was any man more emi- 
nently gifted with all those qualities that 
contribute to form the practical legislator— 
a deep knowledge of the world, long ex- 
perience, sound and masculine sense, a po- 
litical character of unsullied purity, great 
perseverance, a warm philanthropy, lofti- 
ness of spirit united with mildness and 
simplicity of conduct, a calm and digni- 
fied sobriety of mind which under every 
circumstance of success or misfortune was 
true to itself, and exempted him from the 
difficulties that harass and check the march 
of ordinary men. To these were added a 
peculiar modesty, and devoted attachment 
to the duties of his station, and unwearied 
anxiety for the interests of the people 
whom he was called to govern. 

Sir, I beg to repeat that in the remarks I 
offer, [do not mean to detract from the just 
applause due to the government and the 
legislature of this country,—I do not mean 
to say that those beneficial results would 
have been so soon or so effectually secured 
without the interference of the legislature. 
On the contrary I believe that such inter- 
ference was not only expedient but even 
essential ; and that some such superintend- 
ing authority as that which was vested in 

' the Board of Controul was required, to 
&'ve consistency and efficiency to the new 
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arrangement. But I contend against the 
injustice which would describe the Court 
of Directors as entirely unconcerned in the 
formation of this arrangement, which would 
refuse to them even the merit of cordial 
and usefnl co-operation in the execution 
of it, which in short would represent them 
very little awake to the prosperity of the 
millions over whom they preside. For 
my part, Sir, having been for some time 
an assiduous, though not indeed a disin- 
terested witness of the conduct of some 
members of that body, I shall, I trust, be 
forgiven for venturing to express a de- 
cided opinion. Of other qualifications 
it does not become me to speak; but if 
the question be, respecting patient, labo- 
rious, unremitted attention to the interests 
of the people of India, then I say, and 
say boldly, that there are those in that 
court with whose claims no man need 
be ashamed to have his own compared ; 
and I think it neither fair nor equitable in 
any man, however exalted may be his 
rank or character, and however profound 
may have been his meditations on the sub- 
ject of India, to trample on the merits of 
those who have given to that subject hours, 
where he has given to it minutes. 

With respect to the various plans that 
have been proposed in place of the pre- 
sent mode of conducting our government 
in the East, it is not necessary now to 
speak. I shall merely remark that nothing 
which I have heard or read has been found 
sufficient to meet one difficulty which 
startles the most sanguine speculator—I 
mean the difficulty of safely disposing of 
the patronage which is now vested in the 
Court of Directors. That to place it me- 
diately or immediately in the hands of 
government would be fatal to the consti- 
tution, is universally agreed. By what 
means then can the vast variety of situa- 
tions connected with the Indian service 
both at home and abroad be filled? Where 
can this patronage rest without danger to 
the constitution? I venture to assert, this 
problem has not yet been resolved. A 
plan indeed has recently been proposed 
by very high authority ;_ but I trust Iam 
not guilty of any unwarrantable freedom, 
if I take the liberty to say that this plan, 
however plausible, would, in my opinion, 
tend only to defeat its own purpose. I 
think, indeed, Sir, that even at first sight, 
and before we enter into any details, 
there is something inadmissible in the idea 
that there should be so much public pa- 
tronage afloat in the country, and that no 
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part of it should fall under the controul of 
government. I do not of course allude to 
this or to any particular administration, 
but surely it requires very little attention 
to the ordinary course of affairs, to see the 
utter hopelessness of securing these num- 
berless places of trust and emolument 
from the influence of the administration 
for the time being, so long as the disposal 
of these places is not assigned to any 
definite jurisdiction, but is left at large to 
the operation only of general rules. But 
what is the plan itself? It is proposed that 
the civil offices in India shall be supplied 
from among the young men who have 
most distinguished themselves in our great 
public schools. Now it does seem to me 
that this proposal would be utterly inade- 
quate to its end, Is the selection to be 
made only from these who have attained 
the head of their respective seminaries? 
This would be the fairest method, and in- 
deed the only fair method. Here there 
would be a public criterion of merit, which 
would admit of no misapprehension, and 
would effectually exclude all improper 
influence. But it is obvious that this source, 
even if the principle were applied to all 
the public schools in the kingdom, would 
be totally insufficient to provide for all 
the civil offices in the service. Then the 
candidates must be sought among those of 
less distinguished merit, and that too in 
considerable numbers. By what test are 


these to be judged? If you once descend’ 


below that highest degree of qualification, 
which forces itself on universal notice, 
you must resort to other criteria, to the 
private judgment of the master, in short, 
to some private instead of a public test. 
Besides, what are to be the facilities of 
admission to these schools; by what rules 
are the vacant appointments to be distribut- 
ed? Is it not clear that here there is abun- 
dant scope for patronage ; and that by va- 
rious methods which it is easy to imagine, 
this patronage would at length, in a great 
measure, be wielded by the servants of the 
crown? With regard to the military ap- 
pointments in India, it is proposed that 
they shall be filled up by the sons of offi- 
cers who have fallen in battle. There is 
something generous in this suggestion ; 
but there is at least one objection to it, if 
no other—it would occasion a very great 
disproportion between the demand and 
the supply for such appointments. During 
peace, when the casualties are few, (and 
it is surprising te observe how few they 
are inthe Indian army) the supply would 
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far exceed the demand. -In time of war 
the opposite inconvenience would be felt; 
and in the latter case, it would not only 
be natural for the administration to inter. 
fere, but it would be even their duty to 
fill up the vacancies by their own autho- 
rity. Neither therefore could the mili- 
tary patronage be completely secured from 
abuse. 

The influence of the crown, however, 
would not be confined merely to the first 
appointment to offices, military and civil, 
which is usually made at home ; it would 
extend also to dndia, and make itself felt 
through all the gradations of service in 
that country. The nomination to those 
successive promotions rests with the go- 
vernor general or the commander in 
chief; and they would not be unwilling 
to consult the wishes of the administration, 
on whom probably they depend for the 
enjoyment of their own dignities. Some- 
thing of this kind may perhaps be even 
now observed to occur; but the evil 
would be infinitely aggravated, if the pub- 
licity which now prevails, ceased to exist, 
and if the checks arising from counterac- 
tion of different authorities were entirely 
removed. 

And in what manner would such a state 
of things affect the natives? The efficacy, 
the very existence of the present system 
of the internal administration of India, de- 
pends, as I have already hinted, upon its 
publicity. Every part of it is open to the 
day. Every man who is engaged in it, 
acts on an elevated theatre. From the 
commencement till the close of his career, 
his qualifications, his merits, his claims 
to advancement, and the grounds upon 
which his advancement rests, are matters 
of general inspection. By the rules of the 
service a certain period of residence in 
India is indispensible to the enjoyment of 
the higher stations. Merit, therefore, is, 
generally speaking, the cause of success; , 
and Europeans are rarely called to exer- 
cise public authority over the natives till 
they are in some measure fitted for that 
trust by a familiarity with their manners 
and prejudices, and by frequent opportu- 
nities of studying their character. Thus 
it is that the natives repose with confi- 
dence under the superintendance of men 
whom they feel to be selected for that 
duty on account of their capacity to dis- 
charge it. Thus too has a system of ins 
ternal polity been formed, which for purity, 
for efficiency, for public spirit and virtue, 
is perhaps without a rival in modern his 
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tory. But if this system be changed, if 
the access to high offices depend upon the 
will of a minister, then all that light and 
order vanishes at once. The grounds of 
promotion are found no longer in labo- 
rious service, in local knowledge and ex- 
perience, but in parliamentary influence, 
in intrigues at home, in court favoritism, 
or if in merit, at least in merit displayed 
in other parts of the world, and not very 
appropriately rewarded by a transfer to 
new duties in untried scenes of action, 
amongst a strange and unknown race of 
beings, The rights and interests of the 
natives are neglected or misapprehended ; 
their confidence is lost; their happiness 
sacrificed. 

It is true that under any alteration of 
system, the rules which regulate the ser- 
vice, and particularly those which annex 
Certain rates of salary to certain periods 
of residence, are intended still to subsist ; 
and may therefore be supposed still to se- 
cure the advantages which have been 
ascribed to them. They may indeed 
subsist; but how easy will it be to elude 
their force. We know that in one in- 
stance in order to promote an individual 
to a situation to the established salary of 
which he was not entitled by a sufficient 
residence, that salary was reduced, and 


the deficiency was made good by other 


means. In the instance alluded to, this 
was done from the most honourable mo- 
tives, for it was done by lord Cornwallis ; 
but the precedent may be followed to 
gratify motives of a very different descrip- 
tion. It is easy to conceive various me- 
thods, by which a governor general and a 
minister of this country might contrive to 
evade the most positive regulations; re- 
taining at the same time those regulations 
in their code of legislation, and professing 
to comply with their injunctions. Indeed, 
Sir, to say the truth, I am inclined to 
think that if the Company were de- 
stroyed, the laws to which I particularly 
allude would not be long allowed to retain 
even a nominal existence. But even if 
this were not the case, their vigour and 
efficacy might be entirely superseded— 
the system might be ostensibly preserved, 
after it had been deprived of its virtues, 
and crippled in its operations. The ma- 
chinery might stand ; but the spirit which 
gave it life and motion would be extin- 
guished. The curious fretwork of the 
grotto mightremain, but the stream that fil- 
tered through its arches, and gave it fresh- 
ness and beauty, would have ceased to flow. 
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There is yet another very serious ob- 
jection to this plan, an objection which 
applies intimately to the interests of the 
British empire ; namely, that it cuts off 
a very large, I might say, much the 
larger; portion of the community from a 
wide and most honourable field of exer- 
tion. The access to employment in India 
is forbidden, except to those who have 
entered early enough in our public schools 
to rise to the highest class, or to those 
whose fathers have fallen in battle. But 
how unfair is this exclusion towards the 
numbers who do not happen to be placed 
under these circumstances; or who are 
unable to qualify themselves by admission 
into our principal public seminaries. As 
to the civil service, there are many parents 
who cannot afford the expence of a regu- 
lar progress through those seminaries, 
many who are placed in extreme parts of 
the kingdom, and are thus prevented. In 
many instances the choice of this line is 
not made, and cannot be made till at too 
late a period to go through this process, 
In others it ie adopted by youths of ability 
and spirit, after they perceive that in con- 
sequence of the superior interest of their 
competitorsat home, or from other reasons, 
they are precluded from arriving in this 
country at the eminence to which the 
feel themselves adequate. Yet in all these 
cases, and in other similar instances, the 
qualifications of every kind, the know- 
ledge, the talents, the virtues, may be 
such as not only to ensure the success of 
their possessors, but to promote the in- 
terests of the empire. As to the military 
service, we know that it is in a great mea- 
sure filled by the sons of old families, 
more distinguished for respectability than 
wealth. Insuch circumstances, the Indian 
army is the most desirable resource that 
can be conceived. It has all the qualities 
that belong to the military profession, and 
therefore accords with the lofty spirit 
which these ancient families are still proud 
to cherish. It requires moderate expence; 
and leads to certain promotion and a hand- 
some provision for life. Now, if this open- 
ing be closed to such persons, the military 
service of their country is closed, for the 
expence and the uncertainty of ultimate 
advancement in the King’s army effec- 
tually preclude that alternative. 

I say then, Sir, that the plan which we 
are now considering, while it professes te 
proceed upon hostility to all exclusion, 
involves in itself a system of exclusion the 
most cruel and unjust. It is itself a mo- 
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nopoly—not indeed of trade,—but of ho- 
nours, of means of success, of noble daring, 
of opportunities and inducements to pa- 
triotism and virtue. The effects of such 
a monopoly must be peculiarly injurious 
to the nation at large. It is the boast of 
our constitution that all its offices, all its 
honours are open to the efforts of honour- 
able ambition. Every thing that widens 
the sphere of talent, every thing that mul- 
tiplies the incentives to mental and intel- 
lectual enterprise, tends to exalt the na- 
tional character and confirm the na- 
tional security. And if this plan had 
been earlier adopted, how many able and 
distinguished men would have been ex- 
cluded from those scenes which they have 
illustrated by their wisdom and their va- 
lour. The names of Lawrence, of Clive, 
and of Coote, and of many others in va- 
rious departments, would have been un- 
known. Really, Sir, I hope that parlia- 
ment will never lend its sanction to such 
a proposal ; will never consent to raise an 
impassable fence round those lists of glory ; 
nor prouounce so fatal an interdict against 
the aspirings of youthful genius. 

The education of those who are des- 
tined to preside over our subjects in that 
remote territory, is indeed a point of vital 


importance. To this point accordingly 
the Company has given its most anxious 
attention; upon principles and with a 
success which have, I believe, secured 


general applause. I have been not a little 
surprised at an attack which has recently 
been made in another place upon the 
East India College at Hertford—an attack, 
however, which has had the effect of 
drawing a most satisfactory reply from one 
of the professors of that institution, Mr. 
Malthus. I will not now repeat what he 
has so successfully stated ; but shall con- 
tent myself with referring the House to 
that able and triumphant refutation. 

It has been repeatedly urged that there 
is something monstrous in the union of the 
political and commercial functions,—this 
charge rests upon the authority of a 
great master in political learning. But it 
is a little curious to observe, how this 
charge has shifted its ground since it was 
first made. Dr. Smith objects to the union, 
because the political part of the character 
must suffer. The interests of the Com- 
pary as merchants will supersede their 
caty as sovereigns.—His disciples, how- 
ever, take precisely the reverse. The 
merit of the Company as sovereigns they 
admit, and indeed it is too obvious to be 
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denied ; but, driven from that post, they 
now discover that it is the mercantile cha- 
racter which must be injured by the impe- 
rial; these public-spirited traders, it seems, 
and it is a grievous accusation, sacrifice 
their interests as merchants to their duty 
as sovereigns. But after all, this charge 
consists very much in assumption, and 
perhaps the best answer to it would be, an 
appeal to the practical result of this ano- ' 
malous union. It is indeed somewhat 
singular, that an argument of this kind, 
proceeding upon theory in opposition to 
experiment, should find acceptance ina 
quarter where it has been lately repeated, 
It is singular that it should be sanctioned 
by those, whose claims to the regard of 
their country and to the approbation of 
posterity, must mainly rest on this circum. 
stance, that at a period of frantic specula- 
tion, they adhered to the plain practical 
excellence of the constitution, in spite of 
the defects with which it might in theory 
abound. This argument, however, or 
rather this assumption, is objectionable in 
another point of view, as it narrows the 
range of political science. It pronounces 
the junction of the sovereign and mercan- 
tile capacities to be ruinous. Now the 
only instance upon record of such a june- 
tion is that which is furnished by the East 
India Company. It seems, therefore, a 
little like begging the question, to begin 
with laying down a theory, and then to 
reason from this theory and pronounce 4 
priori vpon the only fact to which it can 
be referred. Such a mixture of functions 
must ‘upon theory be bad; the system of 
the East India Company is an example of 
such a mixture; therefore it is a perpi- 
cious system. ‘This is surely a prema- 
ture conclusion—for this is the very 
point to be ascertained—political science 
depends upon an induction of facts. In 
no case, therefore, can it be allowed to 
close the series of experiments; and to 
declare definitively that for the future, no 
practical results whatever shall affect an 
established doctrine. Least of all is this 
allowable, when the doctrine can by pos 
sibility refer only to a single fact; and 
when that single fact is at war with that 
doctrine. Itis for the House upon thie pre 
sent occasion not to try this question by 
previous rules, but to appreciate the qua 
lity of the rule by the merit of the exam 
ple in its existing shape and relations. 
With respect to the boundless increase 
of our commerce which might result from 
a free intercourse with India, I am gla 
8 
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that the evidence heard at this bar and 
before the Committee has nearly dissi- 
pated the delusions upon that subject. It 
seems now to be generally agreed, that 
there is not much probability of an imme- 
diate consumption by the natives to any 

reat extent of British produce and manu- 
ctenes: Some men, it is true, whose 
judgment is entitled to réspect, seem to 
maintain a different opinion. When, 
upon any subject, authorities of equal 
weight differ from each other, the only way 
of arriving at any thing like a satisfactory 
opinion, is to discover, if possible, some 
point at a higher stage of the question, in 
which these authorities agree, and, taking 
our departure from that point, to let reason 
and common sense draw the conclusion. 
—Now, Sir, in the present instance, there 
is such a common ground to be attained, 
Whatever other topics of difference may 
prevail, there is one point in which all 
parties coincide ; and that is in the repre» 
sentation of the character and habits of 
the Hindoos. They area people, it is uni- 
versally acknowledged, whose manners 
and modes of life continue toa remarkable 
degree the same from age to age. Their 


wants are few ; their diet, their clothing, 
their cottages, or rather their huts, all are 


on the same scale of frugality—their cli- 
mate excites no extravazant desires—their 
soil demands little culture, all that they 
require they find among themselves, 
Every thing contributes to make them 
stationary ; and all these tendencies are 
rivetted and rendered irresistible by the 
nature of their religion. Never was there 
a religion which so mixed itself with all 
the transactions of life, social, civil, and 
domestic: it entwines itself with every 
part of daily conduct; it regulates even 
the lowest and most trivial actions, and 
regulates them, not by the invisible 
energy of a pervading influence, but by 
arbitrary and specific enactments applica- 
ble to the minutest particulars. It perpe- 
tuates the existing system of manners and 
prejudices, by clothing it with the sanc- 
tion of divine authority, and guards it 
from the effects of foreign example or 
persuasion, Like its own favourite em- 
blem, the Inysterious serpent, it lulls its 
votary to rest amidst its voluminous evils ; 
while with fierce eye and lifted crest it 
forbids the approach of unhallowed intru- 
sion. But there is mortality in the em- 
brace of those folds, they paralize what 
they envelope, and the sleep which they 
Protect is the sleep of death. It is the 
(VOL, XXVI.) 
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property of that religion, or rather of that 
superstition, to extinguish the powerful 
principle of sympathy, which makes 
man, what he has been called, an imitative 
animal. It allows its subjects to mingle 
with foreigners, but not to amalgamate 
with them. It allows them to bend to 
their wishes and become subservient to 
their passions; but forbids them to borrow 
their modes of thinking or acting, or to 
adopt in any respect the colour of their 
example. Thus have they been secured 
from the full effect of those impulses to 
which other nations have yielded. There 
is something magnificent in this recollec- 
tion. Three thousand years have rolled 
away, and this people are nearly in the 
same situation as at the commencement 
of that period. During that time, how 
many fluctuations have occurred! what 
revolutions have taken place! How many 
great nations have been swept from the 
face of theearth. Their own country has 
been repeatedly desolated by invading 
armies. Their oppressors have triumphed 
and passed away. The lordly house of 
Timour has risen, and flourished, and de- 
cayed. Nature herself has suffered con- 
vulsions. The mountain has sunk,—the 
valley has been filled—the Ganges has 
changed its course, while those who drink 
of its waters remain the same, bound up 
in the same customs, involved in the same 
prejudices, abandoned to the same super- 
stitions. 

It is not enough to say that they have 
recently submitted to many alterations, 
that they obey our laws and serve in our 
armies. I do not speak of their political 
or national condition.—in this respect 
they have undergone perpetual vicissi- 
tudes. I speak of their social and domes- 
tic manners and opinions; and the fact, 
that in the midst of so many political 
changes, their domestic and personal 
system, civil and, religious, should have 
continued unchanged, is itself only an 
additional confirmation of these general 
remarks : this fact, I venture to repeat, 
is unquestionable. The private life of 
the Hindoo, under whatever public cir- 
cumstances, has been invariably the 
same. The private life of the Hindoo is 
at this moment precisely what it was at 
the time of Alexander’s expedition; nor 
could a modern traveller describe it in 
terms more appropriate than those em- 
ployed by the pen of Arrian. 

If this be true, is there any prospect 


of a sudden or speedy change? or can 
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the fiat of a British parliament at once 
and in a moment transform those mil- 
lions into consumers of British manufac- 
tures? If any change take place, it 
must be gradual, and cannot be sensibly 
felt till after the Iapse of many years, 
And yet it is for the purpose of im- 
mediate relief that the distressed manu- 
facturers of this country have been incited 
to clamour for a free trade with India. 
Sir, I deeply feel for the condition of those 
unfortunate men; and | feel for them 
the more deeply at present, because with 
respect to this question, they have been 
made the victims of delusive misrepresen- 
tations, industrious] y circulated in some de- 
gree perhaps from ignorance, but in some 
degree also I fear from motives less excusa- 
ble. It is singular enough, however, that 
even those whoinsist upon the existing pres- 
sure upon ourcommerce asan argument for 
opening the trade to the East, (as if thesub- 
version of the Company’s monopoly would 
in. an instant create a market for all the 
goods now on hand, and for as many more 
as can be furnished ;) it is singular enough 
that some even of these allow the little 
hope of any immediate improvement of 
our commerce. I recollect that this is 
the case in some letters which were ad- 
dressed a few years ago to the manufac- 
turers of Glasgow. The author argues 
much upon the low state of trade.—lIn 
answer to the statement that the Hindoos 
feel no desire for British commodities, he 
observes, that it is true they do not feel 
any want of them at present; but he adds 
they will in course of time, and illustrates 
this position by the instance of the Atta- 
cotti, who, it appears, formerly inhabited 
the district about Glasgow and Paisley. 
The Attacotti, he remarks, had as little 
taste 18 centuries ago for the manufactures 
in which their descendants now excel, as 
the Hindoos can possibly be accused of be- 
traying for British goods. Eighteen centu- 
ries! A consolation indeed to our afflicted 
countrymen ! In the mamner in which this 
question has been argued by some persons, 
there seems to have been a radical fallacy. 
It seems to have been thought that in 
order to prove that there would be in 
India 60 millions of customers for our 
goods, it is enough to prove that there are 
in India 60 millions of inhabitants. But 
if unlimited access be all that is re- 
quired for the extension of trade, why are 
not the islands of the southern ocean co- 
vered with our manufactures? why do not 
our vessels swarm round the coast of 
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Africa ?—not indeed for the purposes for 
which these advocates for a free trade 
once visited that country, but for the pur. 
poses of an innocent and bloodless com- 
merce? It has been said that though the 
extravagant hopes which have been too 
generally entertained might at the open- 
ing of the trade occasion the ruin of the 
first adventurers, yet commerce would 
soon find its level and proceed in its ordi« 
nary course. Now this may be good as 
consolation, but it is bad as argument; 
especially when addressed to those who are 
likely themselves to be the victims of this 
speculative spirit. 

But let it be admitted, Sir, that the 
wildest expectations of the most sanguine 
will be realised; still the great question 
remains; How will this affect the people 
of India? For this, it should never be 
forgotten, is the enquiry upon which our 
decision must turn; and I am almost 
ashamed to have dwelt so long on any 
other branch of the subject. We are le 
prstng for India, for the happiness of 

ndia; and I ask, what will be the in- 
fluence in that point of view of a large 
and almost unlimited admission of Euro- 
ropean adventurers into that country ? For 
let it be recollected, that this vast increase 
of British exports to India, this vast aug- 
mentation of commercial intercourse be- 
tween the two countries, necessarily sup- 
poses an admission of Europeans into these 
territories far beyond the utmost number 
which are at present admitted. It is obs 
vious indeed that the one could not take 
place without the other; and then I ask, 
is there no danger to the people of India? 
Is it reasonable to suppose that men rush- 
ing into that scene with the sole anxiety 
for wealth, would be always very scrus 
pulous as to the means of attaining it? 
We have heard much of the honourable 
British trader, and certainly no man is 
more disposed than I am to do justice to 
that high character. From those dis 
tinguished men who by extending out 
commerce extend our prosperity and fame, 
and of whom it would be easy to name 
many both within and without these walls, 
I should expect not only every thing that 
is accurately just, but every thing that 18 
enlarged and generous in honour or Lumae 
nity. If these were the persons to whom 
the fortunes of India were to be trusted ; if 
those hon. gentlemen whom I have now 
the honour to see in this House were them- 
selves to be present in every vessel that 
sailed for the East, there might be lew 
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room for apprehension—though even then 
all fear would not be removed, unless they 
could preside in person over every sepa- 
rate transaction in their commercial deal- 
ings, or unless they could transfuse their 
own spirit into all their inferior agents. 
But does any man believe that a majority, 
or even a considerable part of those who 
would take advantage of a less restricted 
intercourse, would be composed of this 
class of merchants? Do we not know that 
far the greater number would be adven- 
turers of desperate or needy circum- 
stances, burning to try their fortunes on 
that distant and boundless stage, and am- 
bitious only to enrich themselves in the 
shortest possible space of time,—is it 
likely that they should regard the welfare 
of the natives as their prime concern ; 
that they should be alive to their feelings 
and sensibilities ? Amidst so many tempta- 
tions and so much impunity, would they 
be always tenderly awake to the claims 
and interests of that people? would they 
never be guilty of severity, injustice, and 
oppression? ‘The apprehensions which 
I express are not chimerical; they are 
justified by our past experience.—Un- 
willing as 1 am to dwell upon-the shame 
of my country, I am yet obliged to 


observe, that, with the exception of 


Asia, the establishment of the British do- 
minion, in remote quarters of the globe, 
has proved to the inhabitants of those 
countries not a blessing, but a curse,—a 
heavy and protracted curse. Look at our 
intercourse with North America—a series 
of oppressions, cruelties and wars—the 
natives whom we visited under the auspices 
of unrestricted commerce exposed to every 
indignity; whole tribes extirpated ; the 
rest driven from their possessions, chased 
from hill to hill and forest to forest, and 
the natural consequence of all this, an in- 
delible hatred between the persecuted sur- 
vivors and the descendants of the British 
' settlers.—I fear, indeed, that there may be 
some, not assuredly within these walls, but 
I fear there may be some out of this House, 
who would think it almost worth while 
to have incurred so much guilt, and to 
have travelled through these enormities, 
for the sake of creating a new population 
which might annually dispose of 12 mil- 
lions of our manufactures. If there be a 
heart which can harbour such a sentiment, 
I should be glad to unmask its wishes, to 
lay it open to the inspection of the House, 
that we might see how much of philan- 
thropy, how much of generous regard for 
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the natives, how much of happy promise 
for India is treasured up in its recesses. 
For here is the very principle of sacrific- 
ing every thing to our commercial great- 
ness, not silently admitted, not indirectly 
encouraged, but avowed-and recommend- 
ed as the ground-work of action. 

Ifthe instance of North America be not 
sufficient, cast your eyes across the At- 
lantic, on the opposite coast of Africa— 
see there the effects of a free commerce ; 
mark the wounds of that continent; and 
then tell me who were the authors of those 
miseries? whose were the hands that in- 
flicted those wounds ?—whose was the flag 
that waved over those enormities ;—I[f, at 
the commencement of our intercourse 
with Africa, any one ‘had dared to predict 
that the British name would be stained by 
acts of such damning atrocity, would not 
the prediction have been treated as an 
abandoned calumny ?—Happy would it 
be, if we could now treat it as such; but 
unfortunately it is so verified as to leave 
no room for doubt to the most incredulous 
of our posterity. Sir, it is not I that 
make this charge against my country. 
The charge is made in the annals of par- 
liament; it is embodied and immortalized 
in the Abolition Act of 1806; an Act 
which on the one side indeed is a monu- 
ment, and a splendid one too, of national 
justice, but on the other side a memorial 
of national infamy and crime.—It is well 
known what unanimous efforts it required 
on the part of the legislature to put a stop 
to that traffic, and that attempts are even 
now made, in spite of law, to carry it on; 
and there is no doubt, that if, at this 
moment, the Abolition Act were repealed, 
there would not be wanting men, abusing 
the honorable title of British traders, to 
renew all those horrors. 

With these events before our eyes, 
events which throw such a deep gloom 
over the face of the national history, we 
are required to give up India to the tender 
mercies of these philanthropists. 

Among the petitions upon your table 
against the East India Company, there is 
one which particularly charges the Com- 
pany with having excited wars in India, and 
with haying thus made an exception to the 
general rule that “ peace and tranquillity 
are the inseparable attendants of com- 
merce.” And who do you think, Sir, of 
all others, are the persons who bring this 
charge? Who are they that are so con- 
vinced of the truth of this sentiment, as to 
press it upon the conviction of the House ? 
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—The people of Liverpool.—Admirable 
consistency indeed ! 

But there is no occasion to wander into 
other regions to shew the consequences 
that might result from the evil which I de- 
precate. India itself has within these few 
years unhappily furnished abundant con. 
firmation of my fears. Among the papers 
printed by order of the House, is a letter from 
the governor general, written in the year 
1810; which gives an account of the gross 
outrages that were recently committed by 
some indigo planters. The governor gene- 
ral, after referring to the details of these 
shocking transactions, states, as the resultof 
his examinations, that these men had been 
guilty of various acts of oppression and 
cruelty, that they had actually levied war 
against each other, and forced the natives 
to follow them and commit depredations on 
each other; that they had subjected many 
of the natives to illegal confinement, and 
inflicted various crue] punishments which 
though they did not amount to murder in 
the legai acceptation of the term, had 
Certainly often terminated in murder. Our 
government in India has discovered and 
repressed these practices; but will it be 
possible to repress them, when the num- 
ber of adventurers is much increased, in 


the midst of increased temptations and 
multiplied chances of impunity ? 

I know that the sanguine visions enter- 
tained upon this subject have been compar- 
ed to the prospect which greeted the eyes 
of the Spaniards when from the mountains 
of South America they first sawthe Pacifie 


ocean. I trust, Sir, | am not insensible to 
the magnificence of this comparison ; but 
while I feel its grandeur, I cannot help 
recollecting the sequel of these sublime 
anticipations—I cannot help remember- 
ing what a withering look it was which 
was cast over that happy expanse, and 
how soon that smiling prospect was to be 
blasted by sorrow and desolation. I trem- 
ble therefore lest the parallel should in 
this respect also hold too closely ; lest those 
visions should be prophetic of other scenes 
than those of joy and peace; lest the 
boundless field of our hopes should be- 
come the spacious theatre of our crimes. 
If the natives of India were allowed to 
have an influence on our judgment to 
night, do you not think that they would 
above all things deprecateachange? They 
cannot indeed be present to offer their re- 
monstrances at your bar; but I trust they 
will not want an advocate in every bosom 
in this assembly. On their behalf, in their 
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name, I venture to intrude myself upon the 
House. Through me they give utterance 
totheir prayers. It is not my voice which 
you hear, it is the voice of 60 millions of 
your fellow-creatures, abandoned to your 
disposal, and imploring your commisera- 
tion. They conjure you by every sacred 
consideration, to compassionate their con, 
dition, to pay due regard to their situation 
and your own, to remember what contin- 
gencies are suspended on the issue of your 
vote. They conjure you not to make 
them the subjects of perilous speculations, 
not to barter away their happiness for.the 
sake of some insignificant local interests, 
It is a noble position in which this House is 
now placed. There is something irresist- 
ibly imposing in the idea, that, at so vast 
a distance and across a waste of ocean, 
we are assembled to decide upon the fate 
of so many millions of human beings; 
that we are to them as another Providence; 
that our sentence is to stamp the colour of 
their future years, and spread over the 
face of ages to come, either misery or 
happiness. This is indeed a glorious des- 
tiny for this country, but it is one of over- 
whelming responsjbility. I trust that the 
question will be decided, not upon party 
principles, not upon trust, not upon vague 
theories; but upon sound practical policy, 
and with a view to the prosperity and 
preservation of our Indian empire. Let 
us remember that if we once embark ona 
system of speculation, it will not be easy 
to retrace our steps. If the experimentbe 
once made, it is made once for all. If we 
once break down those ramparts within 
which we have intrenched the security, 
and the very existence of the Indian peo 
ple, we can never rebuild the ruins—we 
can never restore the privileges which we 
first conferred, and the rights which we 
first taught them to appreciate, but with 
which we shall have so cruelly tampered 
—we can never re-animate the spirit which 
is now diffusing blessings over that contl- 
nent. I do hope that an arrangement 
which secures such advantages will not 
be lightly put to the hazard. I think that 
no man ought to give a vote which may 
tend to endanger the present system, ul 
less he is convinced upon personal exami 
nation, that it will be replaced by a sys- 
tem exempt from its inconveniencies, an 

likely to bestow at least equal benefits; 
and I venture to assert that such a vote un: 
supported by such a conviction will im 
volve in it a dereliction of duty. In main- 
taining the system which has been thé 
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parent of so many blessings to India, we 
shall find our recompence in the gratitude 
of that people; and if that recompence 
should be denied us, yet when we look 
on the moral cultivation and progressive 
felicity of those regions, and when we 
reflect that these are the fruits of our wise 
and disinterested policy, we shall enjoy a 
triumph still more glorious and elevated ; 
a delight, infinitely surpassing the golden 
dreams of commercial profit, or the wildest 
Elysium ever struck out by the ravings of 
distempered avarice. 

The first Resolution recognises the exist- 
ing system; and it has therefore my 
warmest concurrence, 

Mr. Hart Davis considered the opinions 
entertained on the subject of the East In- 
dia Company’s profits as a delusion—a 
gross delusion. One cause which contri- 
buted to produce this effect was the con- 
fusion in which the accounts of their civil 
and commercial establishments were kept. 
It was the interest of the directors to re- 
present this intricacy as insuperable, but 
it was by no means so in fact. If these 
accounts were kept properly distinct, and 
once laid upon the table, the delusion of 
their profits would be so apparent, that it 
would make the proprietors themselves 
require the directors to retire from their 
situations. The conduct of the petitioners 
from the out-ports had been perfectly 
correct and liberal. They had, first and 
last, professed their readiness to submit to 
any regulations which might be thought 
necessary to the political security of our 
empire in India. He himself had never 
been of opinion that the increase of trade 
to India would be immediate, but it was 
better that it should be progressive and 
gradual; He denied that the Americans 
enjoyed the advantages they possessed as 
neutrals; our own merchants would have 
equal advantages, if not labouring under 
the restraints imposed by the East India 
charter. One important source of an 
extension of trade would be opened to us 
in the importation of raw materials from 
India, particularly of cotton, of which we 
at present imported seven-eighths of all that 
we consumed, The same might be said 
of hemp and rice. There was one of the 
Resolutions of which he disapproved, 
namely, that relating to the term given to 
the China charter; he should be ready to 
second any gentleman who should propose 
to have it limited to the period of the con- 
Clusion of a peace, or to the term of ten 
years. He was astonished to hear it as- 
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serted, that smuggling must succeed better 
in the out-ports than in London, where 
the goods must be so much more easily 
secreted as well as sold; insomuch, that 
contraband articles were often brought 
from a distance, at a certain risk, for the 
sake of the greater advantages which the 
metropolis afforded to this kind of illicit 
traffic. There was one question which he 
wished to have answered, either by one of 
the directors, or by a gentleman who had 
given so much of his time and abilities to 
this subject, (Mr. Tierney.) It was said 
that the directors had agreed that the out- 
ports should carry out any goods to India 
that they pleased, on condition of their 
bringing back their imports from thence to 
the port of London. Now, would not the 
political danger be precisely the same on 
this supposition if they returned to any 
other port in the United Kingdom? Had 
they not, therefore, by making this con- 
cession, given up the only principle on 
which they could make any stand with 
the hope of success¢ He believed it would 
puzzle even the ingenuity of the right hon, 
gentleman alluded to, to give a satisfac- 
tory answer to this question. A sarcasm 
had been thrown out, that the advocates 
for a free trade were persons who had been 
formerly concerned in the Slave Trade. 
He would only answer for his own con- 
stituents, that for a long time before this 
trade was abolished by law, not a single 
vessel had been fitted out from Bristol 
upon it. He would not retort the charge 
by saying (for he did not believe it,) that 
the East India directors were influenced 
more by their love of patronage than by 
their love either of Asiatics or Europeans. 
If the Company, in the character of sove- 
reigns, aided the private trader, and se- 
conded the intentions of government, he 
thought they might do the greatest good ; 
but if, in their character of merchants, 
they interfered with his interest, the hon. 
member hoped the proposed regulations 
would give the government here sufficient 
authority to resist the abuse of a power 
which must, in that case, do the greatest 
mischief. 

Mr. George Phillips complained of the 
mode in which questions had been put by 
counsel to the witnesses examined at the 
bar. They were always asked generally 
whether danger might not be apprehended 
from the indiscriminate intercourse of 
Europeans with the natives of India? And 
the answer usually was, that it might, 
But when the details were inquired into, 
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it was found that the circumstances and 
habits of the natives were such, and their 
advantages in carrying on the inland trade 
so great, as almost to restrict the inter- 
course of the coast. This was the opinion 
of colonel Monro; and lord Teignmouth 
had also distinctly declared, that he 
thought there was a police in India strong 
enough to restrain a much greater num- 
ber of Europeans than were likely to re- 
sort there. It did seem a little strange, 
that, while 25,000 soldiers constantly re- 
sided there with impunity, so much alarm 
and apprehension should be conceived 
from the introduction of a few hundred 
private traders. Were the latter so re- 
markable for a total inaptitude to conform 
to the manners of the people with whom 
they had to deal? Was it supposed that 
they would exchange characters with the 
former? That the private trader would 
give up his characteristic discretion, his 
peaceable demeanour, his persevering in- 
dustry, for the impatience of restraint, the 
dashing irregularity, the quickness in quar- 
rel, of the soldier? He entertained a dif- 
ferent opinion of the qualities of British 
merchants from the gentleman who spoke 
last but one, who seemed to think that 
they were only fit to be slave-merchants. 
He himself thought otherwise. Many 
ridiculous stories had been detailed in evi- 
dence of the dangers and disturbances to 
follow from the admission of British mer- 
chants in India. There was one of a per- 
son who had gone out there with a bull- 
dog that had attacked a cow, and another 
of somebody that had killed a monkey, to 
the great annoyance of the natives. But 
he considered all such stories and all such 
apprehensions as merely idle. The pri- 
vate adventurer could not be supposed to 
go to India with a design to overturn the 
government, and give offence to the inha- 
bitants—a design which must be com- 
pletely subversive of his own interest. 
As far as he had read or heard, he be- 
lieved the colonization of India would be 
a good thing. He had the authority of 
Mr. Colborn for thinking so. That gen- 
tleman had well observed, that now all 
the fortunes made in India were brought 
home to this country ; whereas if property 
was suffered to be acquired in the soil it- 
self, these fortunes would often be left 
there. He would not follow the example 
of the counsel for the East India Com- 
pany, who had inquired only what ad- 
vantages a free trade was likely to give to 
our exports to India; but he would take 
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the reverse of the medal, and contend, 
that our exports from India might be 
greatly increased. Indeed, that any two 
countries, so different in climate, produc. 
tions, and circumstances, and not under 
the withering restraint of a monopoly, 
should so soon have arrived at the ultimate 
point of mutual advantage in their inter. 
course with each other, appeared to him 
extraordinary, and contrary to the rea- 
soning of all political writers, as well as 
to all experience. He would chiefly con- 
fine himself to the consideration of that 
article of which he had most knowledge, 
It was said, that the quantity of cotton im- 
ported from India did not admit of in- 
crease, because superior cotton was growa 
in Georgia and South America. But he 
did not believe the fact: he had seen 
India cotton examined in the presence of 
the most experienced cotton-spinners, who 
had pronounced it equal if not superior to 
Georgia cotton. The superiority of the 
India muslins was the consequence of 
their preparing the cotton by hand la 
bour. He did not wish to enter into de- 
tails which could not be much to the taste 
of the House; but it was proper to state 
that the process of preparing it in this 
country, by a machine, tore the fibre of 
the cotton in a manner which no .after 
process could restore. If cotton was pre- 
pared in India, and manufactured here, 
the spinners would be able to produce 
such yarn as had never been seen yet, and 
at a reduced rate of one-half the price. 
The hon. member here entered into some 
calculations respecting the price of la- 
bour and of cotton in India, and referred 
to the opinion of Mr. Lee on the subject, 
who, he said, was a practical man, and 
who had.for many years conducted the 
largest cotton manufactory in this island. 
The differences of the circumstances of 
Georgia and India explained the defi- 
ciency of the results; Georgia had the 
advantages of a free trade, India was re 
pressed by a monopoly. Not that he 
meant to throw any reflection on the ser- 
vants of the East India Company ; but it 
was only from the spirit of individual en- 
terprize, and open competition, that we 
were to look for the beneficial effects 
which he had described. The hon. get 
tleman then proceeded to animadvert on 
the inaccuracy of the accounts presented 
by the East India Company. The profits 
of the India trade for the last 17 yeats 
were first stated at 2,700,000/. But af 
terwards there was a discovery of anothet 
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account, which made it necessary to de- 
duct 1,300,000/.; and then this redaction 
making the whole ridiculous, there was 
another discovery of 1,300,000/. which 
ought to be added, and so the account 
stood as before. What respect could be 
paid to such statements? Must not every 
person of common sense conclude that 
there was a loss upon the whole! But if 
there was a deficiency in the revenue, was 
a monopoly the best way to remedy it? 
Monopolies, as stated by Mr. Adam Smith, 
were always monopolies against the coun- 
try granting them: the monopoly price 
being always the highest price that could 
be obtained; and the gains of a monopoly 
were always very small, in comparison 
with the money taken out of the pockets 
of the people, The cheapest way, if it 
were necessary to support the Company, 
would be to lay a direct tax to enable 
them to pay their dividends,—The hon. 
member then read some extracts from 
speeches* made in the time of Elizabeth. 
He had no doubt the monopolists of that 
day were as averse as those of the present 
to open the out-ports to the trade of the 
world. Lord Grenville,—and he should 
like to know if he was to be reckoned 
an impracticable theorist, an unpractised 
statesman—in a speech which he had 
lately made on the subject, and in which 
speech there was great practical wisdom, 
had pointed out the inconsistency in the 
system, by excluding the merchant from 
the trade to China, and that it would give 
rise to jarring and conflicting interests. 
He had pointed out how dependent the 
commerce of one place was upon that of 
another ; and that the want of the Chinese 
market would prevent the British mer- 
chant from being able to enter into a com- 
petition with either the foreign merchant 
or the Company.—The whole system of 
the noble lord opposite was composed of 
. the most jarring elements. With respect to 
what he had heard rumoured, of an inten- 
tion on the part of the Company to 
ruin the private traders by competition ; 
if that was their object, the private 
traders would soon give them enough of 
it. He knew they would soon drive the 
Company out of the field by their supe- 
Tlor economy, and more improved system 
of carrying on trade; and he thought it 





* From the Debate on a Bill against 
Monopolies, November 20, 1601, See 
the new Parliamentary History of Eng- 


land, vol. 1, p. 923. 
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therefore likely that the Company would 
not resort to this. Still he was aware, 
that if, as a chartered Company and sove- 
reigns of India, they were to make use of 
their revenues, and of what profits they 
might derive from being possessed of the 
China trade, they would soon drive all the 
private British merchants out of the Indian 
trade. He meant to throw no reflections 
on the Directors or on the Company in 
general, for he believed the Directors were 
most conscientiously desirous of having 
India well governed, but still they could 
not help shewing now and then their nar- 
row views as commercial monopolists. 
One argument used against the free trade 
was rather singular, as coming from the 
Company, and that was, that it would 
raise the price of Indian produce. Good 
God ! was that a result which, as sove- 
reigns of that country, they ought not to 
be- proud of? There was nothing but come 
petition which could establish any thing 
like a fair price between buyers and sel- 
lers, and it was singular enough that they 
should deprecate such a beneficial circum- 
stance from taking place among their own 
subjects.—-Much had been said of the ad- 
vantageous manner in which India had of 
late been governed ; but it was because 
the Company had been under the influ- 
ence of the Board of Controul, that this 
advantageous system of management had 
been derived. It was said the revenue 
would suffer, because the introduction of 
private traders would injure the trade ; 
but British traders were not so besotted 
as to pursue aruinous trade. With respect 
to the loss of revenue from smuggling, he 
had no apprehensions on that head. Let 
our commerce be extended as much as it 
could, and let us trust to that for a corres- 
ponding extension of our revenue. The 
evidence which had been produced on 
this subject was all derived from the Cus- 
tom-house officers of the port of London. 
But these Custom-house officers might be 
influenced by opinions in favour of their 
own skill in the collection of revenue, and 
they might think, naturally enough, that 
other Custom-house officers were not so 
skilful as themselves. It was curious 
enough to see persons who were desirous of 
confining the returns from India to the 
port of London, coming forward with Petis . 
tions for the exclusion of American cot- 
ton, thus placing them under the necessity 
of procuring cotton from India in the most 
expensive manner.—There was another 


argument on which much stress had been 
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laid by the Company, and that was, that 
large bodies of men inthe port of London 
would be thrown out of employ. Ail re- 
forms were attended with some temporary 
evil, and so were all changes of any im- 
portance, whether from war to peace or 
from peace to war; but, he believed, it 
had always been found, that the evils had 
been much less in reality than in appre- 
hension. Some evils might, no doubt, be 
experienced from this change, but they 
would not be so great as had been often 
represented, and he had no doubt, that 
those concerned in the trade at present 
would soon find some other channel of 
employment. Unless some greater change 
was effected than what was meditated by 
the noble lord, the result, indeed, could 
be productive of no very great alteration. 
He believed, that the port of London it- 
self would even be greatly benefitted by 
the opening of the Chinatrade. But when 
they were deliberating respecting the 
welfare and the prosperity of this country 
in general, and of sixty millions of people 
in India—a whole quarter of the globe,— 
were they to be governed by the petty in- 
terests of the port of London, and to consi- 
der them as paramount to the interests of 
both England and India? If the trade 
were to be thrown still more open than 
was proposed by the noble lord, parlia- 
ment ought not to be deterred by the 
consideration of the mere local conse- 
quences to the port of London. With re- 
spect to the duration of the charter, he 
would put it to the noble lord whether it 
might not be better that it should not be 
granted for a longer term than ten years. 


Mr. Charles Grant, sen. spoke in sub- 
stance to the following effect: 


It had been the great misfortune of the 
East India Company that the real nature 
and state of their affairs were so little 
understood by the public. The preju- 
dices and misrepresentations which had 
long operated against them, had hence 
been extremely injurious to their interests. 
Since the question of renewing the char- 
ter had been agitated, opinions had been 
advanced by men from system or interest 
adverse to the continuance of the Com- 
pany’s privileges, that the removal of 
their monopoly would open unbounded 
fields of commerce in the eastern world, 
to the industry and enterprise of this 
country. These sanguine ideas had been 
echoed from all quarters, and had very ge- 
nerally possessed the minds of mercantile 
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men. To such, nothing more than free 
access to those regions seemed to be ne 
cessary, in order to repair all the disad. 
vantages under which the commerce of 
this country laboured from continental re. 
strictions, and the difficulties occasioned 
by a war which had subsisted twenty 
years. A full enquiry, however, into this 
important subject, had now gone far to 
undeceive the public. It had been most 
strongly confirmed by the vast body of 
able and enlightened evidence taken be« 
fore the House, as well as by past expe. 
rience, that the consumption of our manu- 
factures could in no material degree be 
extended among the natives of India 
The exports of the last twenty years had 
contained no new article of British pro. 
duction for the use of those natives. They 
were intended for European consumption, 
and limited by the extent of the European 
population there, which was supplied 
abundantly and to excess by the channels 
at present open, as the evidence already 
alluded to had irrefragably shewn. The 
wild and delusive expectations therefore 
before entertained on this subject had sub- 
sided. The practicability of an unlimited 
vent of British productions in the East was 
no longer maintained. It was something 
to have gained this point; and no doubt, 
if various other notions and opinions ad- 
vanced in opposition to the system of the 
Company were examined with the same 
care, the result would be equally fa 
vourable, 

Allusion had been made by the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last to doctrines 
maintained by a noble lord (lord Gren- 
ville). He wished to speak of that noble 
person with deference, but as he thought 
many of the opinions sanctioned by his 
lordship were both erroneous in them- 
selves and unjust to the Company, it was 
his duty to avail himself of the liberty of 
free discussion in remarking upon some of 
them. That noble person had wholly op- 
posed the claim of the Company to the 
territorial possessions, asserting, if he ul- 
derstood him right, that both the 80 
vereignty and the soil were the right of the 
crown, This was an assertion which pat 
liament had never made, and he hoped 
never would make. The Company’s po 
sessions had been acquired and exten 
under parliamentary sanction. They were 
acquired through a long course of dan- 
gers and vicissitudes, at the expence a0 
the hazard of the Company themselves. 
In all the charters since passed, and pal 
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ticularly the last charter of 1793 (a charter 
to which the noble lord was himself a par- 
ty) the Company’s claim of right was re- 
cognized and expressly reserved as well 
as the right of the crown, for future dis- 
cussion. He was persuaded that if the 
question were tried fairly, the property of 
the soil would be awarded to the Com- 
pany—if it were to be decided by a mere 
act of power, he could not tell what might 
be the issue, but he trusted the nation 
would be governed in this case by the 
principles of justice, which were in their 
nature immutable. 

Another proposition advanced from the 
same quarter had surprized him, that the 
union of the commercial character with 
that of sovereign in the government of the 
Company was prejudicial to the trade and 
welfare of the country they ruled, and 
ought to be separated from it; for that the 
sovereign being also.a manufacturer, the 
weavers were completely in the hands of 
the Company, and no private trader could 
enter into competion with a sovereign- 
merchant. This doctrine might have been 
advanced forty years ago, as, indeed, it 
was, with more appearance of reason; 
but the facts assumed were not warranted 
by the history of the last 25 years, nor the 
doctrine applicable to the state of things 
during that period. If the conduct of the 
Company’s administration in that time, 
were examined, nothing would be more 
plaia than that they had directed their poli- 
tical power to the true ends of political go- 
yvernment, not used it as an instrument to 
sacrifice the public good for the benefiting 
their commerce. The code of public re- 
gulations which their government had 
enacted, and which bound the govern- 
ment itself, as well as the subject, would 
bear him out inthis statement. Those re- 
gulations provided for the protection of the 
manufacturer, and the private trader in 
the enjoyment of their just liberties and 
the fruits of their industry. There were 
documents before the House, those very 
regulations he had mentioned, which were 
sufficient to demonstrate this to be the 
case.—In fact, the manufacturers engaged 
by the Company derived a great advan- 
tage from their employ in the permanency 
of it, while the demands of individuals were 
uncertain and fluctuating, and as to the 
practice of making advances to manufac- 
turers it was ancient and universal in the 
country, and necessary to furnish them 
with materials for their work. In short, if 
the whole tenor of the Company’s orders 
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from home, and the spirit of their admi- 
nistration abroad for many past years were 
scrutinized, he had no fear but it would 
be found that to promote the welfare and 
happiness of their subjects had been their 
governing aim. 

As a deduction from the same doctrine 
it had also been maintained that the Com- 
pany did not carry on trade on true com- 
mercial principles, but for the purpose of 
conveying the surplus revenue to England, 
that therefore it was a subordinate consi- 
deration with them whether they gained 
or lost by the trade, their main object be- 
ing remittance ; and that hence fair ‘com- 
petition was destroyed ; for they spoiled 
the trade of individuals when they must 
carry on their own toa loss. But it wasa 
fact well known that for foyrteen or fif- 
teen years past there had begn no surplus 
revenue, consequently the remittance of 
such arevenue could not have been the 
object of trade, nor have supplied its 
capital, nor have occasioned or sup- 
ported the aileged loss—Yes, but it was 
further said that the investment system 
gave the Company power to contract po- 
litical debt for investment; and from other 
quarters it had been charged that the 
Company carried on their trade by capi- 
tal furnished in this way, and that this was 
the cause of contracting much of the In- 
dian debt. Mr. Grantsaid it was true that 
out of the general Indian treasury, into 
which all receipts from revenue and the 
sales of goods promiscuously went, ad- 
vances might have been made for invest- 
ment at a moment when the commercial 
funds of the Company on the spot might 
not have been equivalent to those advances, 
but on the other hand the Company had 
to defray in England out of their home 
funds, large expences which appertained 
to the territory, and there was no way of 
stating this account fairly but by placing 
on one side all that the Company had re- 
ceived from India and China, and placing 
on the other, all that it had supplied or 
paid at home for those countries. Such 
statethents framed by the Company were 
now before the House; the committee of 
the House which had sat for several ses- 
sions had investigated the same subject, 
and the result appeared to be, that after 
crediting India and China for all the sup- 
plies sent from them (including goods lost 
on the way home) and debiting them with 
all the goods which they received (not 
including those lost on the way out) as ale 
so (3 1H) drawn on the Company at home, 
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and for political payments made in Eng- 
land, the commerce had for a series of 
years, indeed during the period of the last 
charter, supported itself, and was not in- 
debted to the territory either for revenue 
or for loans. 

Proceeding upon the idea that the 
object of the Company was to remit re- 
venue, it was further said that they ought 
not to do this in goods on their own ac- 
count, but should advance the money in 
India to private traders for their bills upon 
England. But however this might be cal- 
culated for the benefit of those merchants, 
it would, besides excluding the Company 
from the trade, be evidently insecure for 
them. They had large engagements to 
make good in England, both for their 
commerce and territory; their credit de- 
pended on their punctuality in performing 
those engagements; but what certainty 
could they have of the solvency or punc- 
tuality of those persons who should grant 
bills, or even that the Company’s funds in 
India could be disposed of in this way with 
the required regularity? The discharge 
of their positive engagements could not 
safely be ieft to depend on circumstances 
and events not certain in themselves, nor 
within the Company’s controul. 

Inthe same train of reasoning it had 
been asserted that the Company had lost 
four millions on their Indian trade in the 
course of the last nineteen years. He was 
quite unable to comprehend upon what 
data such a conclusion could be formed. 
The Company’s own statements, far more 
likely to be accurate, he would venture to 
say, than any opposed to them, as being 
formed on more authentic materials, 
shewed on the contrary a gain in that 
period, after all reasonable deductions, of 
two millions, certainly not a large gain, for 
the vast increase of the cotton manufac- 
tures in this country and other parts of 
Europe, and the war in which we had 
been involved since the commencement of 
the last charter, had materially reduced 
the profit of the Company’s Indian trade. 
But had not individual British subjects 
who embarked in that trade experienced 
the same effects? Unquestionably ; and. 
he was persuaded that however the trade 
so adventured in by private merchants 
might answer to Indian ship owners, or 
others concerned in conducting it, it would 
on 4 fair comparison be found as to prin- 
cipals themselves that their rate of profit 
was not equal to the Company’s (he spoke 





of the Indian trade only) and he should be | 


glad to have an opportunity of making 
such a comparison. 

No charge brought against the Company 
surprized him more than that of their 
taking payment of territorial revenue in 
kind, and this was also stated as resulting 
from their commercial character. In all 
the vast extent of countries under the 
Company’s authority he knew of nothin 
that could give a pretence for such a 
charge, except the receipt in one of the 
Guzerat provinces, of some cotton in pay- 
ment of revenue ; and this had arisen not 
from any invented scheme on the part of the 
Company to serve their commerce, but had 
been the usage in the province under the pre- 
ceding government of the Mahrattas from 
whom the Company acquired that district, 
and the Bombay presidency finding the 
practice established continued it, allowing 
tothe cultivators afair price for their cotton, 
The province having been acquired only 
in the year 1803, this peculiarity had not 
till a recent period engaged the notice of 
the court of directors, who from the ac- 
counts of their servants, certainly appre- 
hended nothing exceptionable in continu- 
ing in this instance an usage understood 
to have been in earlier times very general 
in Hindostan, and indeed the fundamental 
principle of the land revenue there, 
namely, a division of the produce between 
the sovereign and the cultivators. But the 
object was of small import to the Com- 
pany, and were it otherwise, would not be 
followed at the expence of the real inter- 
est of the country or the parties concerned, 
should that be found to be injured by it 

The hon. gentleman who spoke last had 
charged the Company with inconsistency, 
because, whilst they contended that the 
opening of the trade to India would be 
dangerous to that country from the influx 
of Europeans there, and on that ground 
opposed the importation of Indian com- 
modities to the outports, they had agreed 
that ships might proceed to India from 
those ports, and it was from this, that the 
supposed danger must arise. But Mr. 
Grant said, if ships were not allowed to 
carry their return cargoes to the outports, 
the ships fitted out from those ports for 
India, would be comparatively few; 
whereas, if vessels of all descriptions were 
to issue from the ports of the United King- 
dom, encouraged by the permission 1 
return to those ports, the number woul 
be much greater, and consequently the 
number of adventurers who would embark 
with a view of seeking their fortune ™ 
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India. This danger therefore might fairly 
be pleaded as one argument against open- 
ing the outports to the returns from India. 
Of the reality of danger to the peace of 
that country from an unrestrained entrance 
of Europeans into it, the whole body of 
evidence delivered before the House was 
full. 

The authority of Mr. Colebrooke, an ex- 
perienced servant of the Company, had 
been pleaded in support of the proposed 
enlargements of intercourse with India. 
But Mr. Colebrooke was not the author of 
that part of the book published in his name 
which relates to the trade of Bengal; he 
had so declared in an advertisement pre- 
fixed to an edition of that work published 
seven years ago. The part in question 
was furnished by a respectable free mer- 
chant now deceased, who was immediately 
interested in the subject. And it having 
besides been written eighteen years ago, 
it is not so applicable to the state of things 
at the present moment. 

With respect to the importation of In- 
dian cotton, on which the last speaker had 
dwelt, it was a subject of great impor- 
tance, involving considerations to which 
the hon. gentleman had not adverted. 
The Company had both formerly and of 
late permitted the importation of that ar- 
ticle, they were willing to do all in their 
power to promote it, but the establish- 
ment of such a trade on a large scale, did 
not depend on them, and was not to be ef- 
fected merely by opening a free inter- 
course with India. The relative situation 
of India and of other countries that sup- 
plied us with cotton, and the comparative 
qualities of the article, were to be taken 
into view. An article produced at the 
distance of 12,000 miles could hardly 
enter into competition with one raised in 
our neighbourhood, unless favoured by pro- 
tecting regulations. The cotton of Brazil 
was superior to that of India, and much 
nearer to us. The cotton of Georgia was 
more suited to many of our manufactures, 
and Georgia was at our door. The re- 
mote distance of India rendered the freight 
of cotton extremely high, and rendered 
that country incapable of taking advan- 
tage of every turn of our market, as coun- 
tries closer to us could do: but this was 
not all, India could undoubtedly raise 
cotton to a very great extent, and would 
do so if there were a steady demand. 
But if during a suspension of cotton im- 
portations from other quarters, from the 
United States for instance, whilst we were 
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in hostility with them, large demands 
should be made for that article from 
India, and upon the return of peace with 
America those demands should cease, the 
effect would be highly detrimental to In- 
dia, where, after extensive cultivation had 
been encouraged, the adventurers in it 
would probably be left with the increased 
produce upon their hands. The cultiva- 
tion of hemp, another article highly im- 
portant to this country, might also be car- 
ried to a very great length in India, so as 
to render us independant of other coun- 
tries for it. But if, during a war with 
Russia, that cultivation should be spread 
over the Indian territory, and upon a re- 
turn of peace with that power the former 
commercial relations with it should be re- 
sumed, as would be entirely probable ; 
what would be the situation of all those 
persons who should unhappily have em- 
barked in hemp speculations in India? In 
our eagerness to render that country more 
conducive to the commerce of this, we 
ought to consider how our measures will 
apply to the local circumstances, and in- 
terests of India. If you wish to encourage 
the importation of cotton, and of hemp, 
from that country, do it upon some per 
manent principle, that shall operate in 
peace, as well as in war; and this, as will 
easily be seen, is a proposition which in- 
volves important and difficult questions 
respecting our foreign relations. _ 

The hon. gentleman (Mr. Phillips) has 
suggested another measure which he sup- 
poses would be an improvement, but the 
suggestion proceeds upon merely English 
ideas, quite inconversant with the state of 
things in India. He is for establishing 
machinery in that country to spin cotton, 
in order that the twist may be sent to Eng- 
land. Now there is a large class of peo. 
ple spread over the Indian continent, the 
numerous females, fur instance, of decent 
families, many of them decayed, who, by 
the custom of the country, live secluded 
in their own houses. Very many of 
them and others to whom the means of 
subsistence are extremely limited, earn 
a scanty livelihood by spinning cotton 
thread; such persons could hardly turn 
themselves to any thing else, and must be 
reduced to want, if this branch of industry 
were taken from them. And what would 
be the certainty of the continuance of the 
export of cotton twist from India, even if 
the manufacture could be established ? 

Another novel suggestion of very im- 
portant bearings, first advanced by the 
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noble lord, before alluded to, was, the 
opening of a trade, not only between 
India and this United Kingdom, but be- 
tween India and South America. At pre- 
sent the government of Old Spain regu- 
Jates the trade of its American provinces 
upon the ancient colonial principles; a 
general trade is not allowed to them. 
The intercourse of British subjects with 
them was cither by licences, occasionally 
obtained from the Spanish government, 
or by smuggling. And he did not under- 
stand that the trade carried onin this way, 
had on the whole yielded an encouraging 
profit. But supposing the present restric- 
tions to be removed, would it be for the 
true interest of this country to establish 
what must, on such removal, follow, a 
direct trade between British India and 
Spanish America? This might indeed 
prove beneficial to India, and beneficial to 
the Spanish colonies, but Britain would be 
no longer the centre and medium of the 
trade: it would be shared out, its ships 
would in fact be excluded from that trade, 
and a policy adopted which would tend to 
accelerate the independence of India and 
its separation from this country. It was, 
if he mistook not, much in this way that 
the progressive enlargement of the direct 
intercourse of our former North Ameri- 
can, colonies with foreign parts, led them 
on to new pretensions, and enabled them 
at length to resist the authority of the mo- 
ther country. 

The Company have been represented, 
by the last honourable speaker, as acting 
inconsistently in their character of sove- 
reign; because they make it anargument 
against opening the trade, that the price of 
Indian commodities would thereby be en- 
hanced. But this is only one part of their 
argument, they said that the competition 
, at first expected, on opening the trade, 
would raise the prices abroad, and sink 
them at home, toa degree that would 
prove ruinous to the parties concerned, 
and of course destroy the trade. The 
Company do not object simply to the in- 
crease of prices in India, but they object 
to unnatural and spasmodic rises in the 
trade, which would unsettle every thing, 
and end in weakness and decay. 

With respect to the proposal of trans- 
ferring so much of the Indian trade from 
the port of London to the outports (which 
will come into more direct consideration 
hereafter) it is a change that must prove 
highly injurious to the numerous establish- 
ments which, in the course of two centu- 
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ries, the Indian trade has formed in the 
metropolis, and affect the employment, 
the subsistence, of many thousands. In 
this view only it was a very serious ques- 
tion ; but, if the alteration could be proved 
to be for the benefit of the empire in ge. 
neral, and not to involve consequences 
dangerous to India, the mere censidera. 
tion of the detriment occasioned to the 
port of London would be of less weight, 
There were, however, no advantages to be 
derived from an extension of the trade, 
which could render such a sacrifice ne- 
cessary. 

It was upon this ground the Com- 
pany opposed the changes now projected 
in the intercourse with that country, 
It was doing the Company the highest 
injustice to represent them as actuated 
by the narrow views of commercial mo- 
nopoly. He protested against this re- 
presentation: it had been generally ac- 
knowledged that the Company had go- 
verned India well. Was it compatible 
with this conduct, that they could have 
been, or should now be led, by a con- 
tracted special attention only to the mono- 
poly of trade? They were influenced by 
principles directly contrary. They con- 
tended against the enlargement of the 
trade, not so much because their monopoly 
would be affected, as because the Indian 
possessions would be exposed tu hazard. 
They wished to consult the safety and 
welfare of those possessions, and as har- 
monizing therewith the real benefit of this 
country. Upon these principles parlia- 
ment ought to act, and instead of entering 
into the little interests of particular ports, 
legislate for the security and happiness of 
sixty millions of people. 

Mr. Canning agreed, that of all the ques- 
tions ever discussed in that House, the 
present was one, in which, perhaps, the 
greatest degree of exaggeration had pre- 
vailed, but this charge could not be con- 
fined to one side alone. The glowing vi- 
sions of instant, and wide spreading 
prosperity, which the hopes of the peti- 
tioners for open trade had indulged in, 
and the realization of which they had s0 
eagerly anticipated, had been fortunately 
met by those statements and that informa- 
tion, which had produced a sober and 
chastening view of the subject, and ha 
brought expectation within a more reason 
able compass. It would be one great duty 
of parliament, and a great public advantage, 
to lop off from this question, all ju 
and fruitless excrescences, and leave all 
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that was sound and stable, in the argu- 
ments. It was a great advantage that 
parliament should come to the discussion 
free from all those topics which had no 
effect but that of perplexing and entang- 
ling the question. He should have thought 
the East India Company unsubverted and 
unimpaired, but for what he heard from 
the hon. director who spoke last, and from 
an hon. member, of whom the last speaker 
might be proud. It would be shewn, 
however, that parliament were not induced 
to any measure, by the complete adoption 
of all those views that were entertained by 
many petitioners. For his own part, he 
could not conceive any hostility against 
that valuable body, the East India Com- 
pany. He could not conceive the idea of 
a corporate enmity. But he found them 
setting up a claim to the rightful sove- 
reignty of India, a matter which they 
thought too delicate for that House to 
discuss,—one which it should avoid, lest 
claims should be pressed that must be vin- 
dicated by other authorities. He could 
not see the delicacy of the proposition, 
that whenever British subjects acquire do- 
minion, it was not to be subject to the per- 
manent duminion of the empire. It wasa 


plain principle of legislation, that when par- 


liament were legisiating on the government 
and commerce of India, they were as clear- 
ly competent to do so, as to enact laws re- 
specting their possessions, properly deno- 
minated colonies. He admitted the ano- 
malous situation of the East India govern- 
ment, from the mode of its acquisitions, 
and from every other circumstance; but 
we had advanced little in this business, if 
it were now a doubt, whether we should 
be guided merely by expediency, or ac- 
knowledge a right to take away the hands 
of parliament from touching the East 
India territory. It seemed to be laid 
down, that because the anomaly was ad- 
mitted, we were forbidden the appli- 
cation of any principles that were 
not anomalous in themselves. The union 
of powers as merchants and sovereigns 
might be necessary, but it did not follow 
that it was ex necessitate ret to be main- 
tained asa specimen of legislation. He 
might admit the anomaly of a concurrent 
jurisdiction ; but he was not bound to ad- 
mit its necessity, if upon grave considera- 
tion, it should appear expedient to make 
the government of India resemble more 
than it did resemble, all the other go- 
vernments in the world. Still he was 
for admitting the Company to retain 
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their sovereign capacity ; not as a right 
but as a concession: bat if it should 
seem good to take it away, and to go- 
vern India by a direct mode, and not 
by a circuitous contrivance, it was the 
right of parliament so to legislate: and 
not in the right of the East India Com- 
pany to plead their possession. It was 
necessary to distinguish between facts and 
principles, for the claims he had heard 
were claims, if just, on which an indepen- 
dent empire might be erected in perpetuity, 
If the Company however, were indepen- 
dent sovereigns, then he hoped they were 
in an amicable state with us, and were our 
allies. But their language was not that of 
allies, for it would be somewhat imperious 
of the autocrat of Russia, or the emperor 
of China, or any other potentate, to say, 
you shall have no trade with us, when 
our complaint was, that our trade was pro- 
hibited in other quarters ; and to tell us, 
as these sovereigns of India did, “ You 
are a pack of piratical raggamuffins who 
want to lay our villages in ruins and blood, 
and to carry away our children into cap- 
tivity. We have heard of the horrible 
traffic you carried on for a century (the 
slave-trade), without shame, and would 
not abandon without a struggle.”” Hard 
from any government, but used by the 
sovereigns of Leadenhall, it was not pre- 
cedented language ; and the refusal might 
surely be given in gentler terms. Fortu- 
nately for the private trader, the right and 
power of interference did exist in parlia- 
ment, who could consider the whole ques- 
tion in all its bearings without heed- 
ing the exaggerated pretensions of those 
territorial lords of Asia to dominions ac- 
quired by British enterprise, purchased 
by British sacrifices, and yet held by Bri- 
tish arms. He could not see how the 
arguments from the slave trade could ap- 
ply to the present question. It could not, 
however, be expected, that an attack upon 
any set of men on this point should pass 
over without notice. If it were not noticed 
in the House, it would certainly be noticed 
out of it. Who was there that could 
say, that the guilt of the slave trade at- 
tached to one set of men particularly, or 
to another set? Was not that trade, for a 
long time, sanctioned by parliament, and 
by all the great parties in the country ? 
When the great question was, however, 
brought fairly before the view of parlias 
ment, the iniquity of the traffic became 
apparent, and parliament, to its immor- 
tal honour, reformed the evil, We 
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noble lord, before alluded to, was, the 
opening of a trade, not only between 
India and this United Kingdom, but be- 


tween India and South America. At pre- 
sent the government of Old Spain regu- 
lates the trade of its American provinces 
upon the ancient colonial principles; a 
general trade is not allowed to them. 
The intercourse of British subjects with 
them was cither by licences, occasionally 
obtained from the Spanish government, 
or by smuggling. And he did not under- 
stand that the trade carried on in this way, 
had on the whole yielded an encouraging 
profit. But supposing the present restric- 
tions to be removed, would it be for the 
true interest of this country to establish 
what must, on such removal, follow, a 
direct trade between British India and 
Spanish America? This might indeed 
prove beneficial to India, and beneficial to 
the Spanish colonies, but Britain would be 
no longer the centre and medium of the 
trade: it would be shared out, its ships 
would in fact be excluded from that trade, 
and a policy adopted which would tend to 
accelerate the independence of India and 
its separation from this country. It was, 
if he mistook not, much in this way that 
the progressive enlargement of the direct 
intercourse of our former North Ameri- 
can, colonies with foreign parts, led them 
on to new pretensions, and enabled them 
at length to resist the authority of the mo- 
ther country. 

The Company have been represented, 
by the last honourable speaker, as acting 
inconsistently in their character of sove- 
reign; because they make it anargument 
against opening the trade, that the price of 
Indian commodities would thereby be en- 
hanced. But this is only one part of their 
argument, they said that the competition 

, at first expected, on opening the trade, 
would raise the prices abroad, and sink 
them at home, toa degree that would 
prove ruinous to the parties concerned, 
and of course destroy the trade. The 
Company do not object simply to the in- 
crease of prices in India, but they object 
to unnatural and spasmodic rises in the 
trade, which would unsettle every thing, 
and end in weakness and decay. 

With respect to the proposal of trans- 
ferring so much of the Indian trade from 
the port of London to the outports (which 
will come into more direct consideration 
hereafter) it is a change that must prove 
highly injurious to the numerous establish- 
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ries, the Indian trade has formed in the 
metropolis, and affect the employment, 
the subsistence, of many thousands. In 
this view only it was a very serious ques- 
tion ; but, if the alteration could be proved 
to be for the benefit of the empire in ge- 
neral, and not to involve consequences 
dangerous to India, the mere censiderae 
tion of the detriment occasioned to the 
port of London would be of less weight. 
There were, however, no advantages to be 
derived from an extension of the trade, 
which could render such a sacrifice ne- 
cessary. 

It was upon this ground the Com- 
pany opposed the changes now projected 
in the intercourse with that country. 
It was doing the Company the highest 
injustice to represent them as actuated 
by the narrow views of commercial mo- 
nopoly. He protested against this re- 
presentation: it had been generally ac- 
knowledged that the Company had go- 
verned India well. Was it compatible 
with this conduct, that they could have 
been, or should now be led, by a con- 
tracted special attention only to the mono- 
poly of trade? They were influenced by 
principles directly contrary. They con- 
tended against the enlargement of the 
trade, not so much because their monopoly 
would be affected, as because the Indian 
possessions would be exposed tu hazard. 
They wished to consult the safety and 
welfare of those possessions, and as har- 
monizing therewith the real benefit of this 
country. Upon these principles parlia- 
ment ought to act, and instead of entering 
into the little interests of particular ports, 
legislate for the security and happiness of 
sixty millions of people. 

Mr. Canning agreed, that of al] the ques- 
tions ever discussed in that House, the 
present was one, in which, perhaps, the 
greatest degree of exaggeration had pre- 
vailed, but this charge could not be con- 
fined to one side alone. The glowing vi- 
sions of instant, and wide spreading 
prosperity, which the hopes of the peti- 
tioners for open trade had indulged in, 
and the realization of which they had so 
eagerly anticipated, had been fortunately 
met by those statements and that informa- 
tion, which had produced a sober and 
chastening view of the subject, and had 
brought expectation within a more reason- 
able compass. It would be one great duty 
of parliament, anda great public advantage, 
to lop off from this question, all barren 
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that was sound and stable, in the argu- 


ments. It was a great advantage that 
parliament should come to the discussion 
free from all those topics which had no 
effect but that of perplexing and entang- 
ling the question. He should have thought 
the East India Company unsubverted and 
unimpaired, but for what he heard from 
the hon. director who spoke last, and from 
an hon. member, of whom the last speaker 
might be proud. It would be shewn, 
however, that parliament were not induced 
to any measure, by the complete adoption 
of all those views that were entertained by 
many petitioners. For his own part, he 
could not conceive any hostility against 
that valuable body, the East India Com- 
pany. He could not conceive the idea of 
a corporate enmity. But he found them 
setting up a claim to the rightful sove- 
reignty of India, a matter which they 
thought too delicate for that House to 
discuss,—one which it should avoid, lest 
claims should be pressed that must be vin- 
dicated by other authorities. He could 
not see the delicacy of the proposition, 
that whenever British subjects acquire do- 
minion, it was not to be subject to the per- 
manent duminion of the empire. It wasa 
plain principle of legislation, that when par- 
liament were legislating on the government 
and commerce of India, they were as clear- 
ly competent to do so, as to enact laws re- 
specting their possessions, properly deno- 
minated colonies, He admitted the ano- 
malous situation of the East India govern- 
ment, from the mode of its acquisitions, 
and from every other circumstance; but 
we had advanced little in this business, if 
it were now a doubt, whether we should 
be guided merely by expediency, or ac- 
knowledge a right to take away the hands 
of parliament from touching the East 
India territory. It seemed to be laid 
down, that because the anomaly was ad- 
mitted, we were forbidden the appli- 
cation of any principles that were 
not anomalous in themselves. The union 
of powers as merchants and sovereigns 
might be necessary, but it did not follow 
that it was ex necessitate ret to be main- 
tained asa specimen of legislation. He 
might admit the anomaly of a concurrent 
jurisdiction ; but he was not bound to ad- 
mit its necessity, if upon grave considera- 
tion, it should appear expedient to make 
the government of India resemble more 
than it did resemble, all the other go- 
vernments in the world. Still he was 
for admitting the Company to retain 
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their sovereign capacity ; not as a right 
but as a concession: bat if it should 
seem good to take it away, and to go- 
vern India by a direct mode, and not 
by a circuitous contrivance, it was the 
right of parliament so to legislate: and 
not in the right of the East India Com- 
pany to plead their possession. It was 
necessary to distinguish between facts and 
principles, for the claims he had heard 
were claims, if just, on which an indepen- 
dent empire might be erected in perpetuity. 
If the Company however, were indepen- 
dent sovereigns, then he hoped they were 
in an amicable state with us, and were our 
allies. But their language was not that of 
allies, for it would be somewhat imperious 
of the autocrat of Russia, or the emperor 
of China, or any other potentate, to say, 
you shall have no trade with us, when 
our complaint was, that our trade was pro- 
hibited in other quarters ; and to tell us, 
as these sovereigns of India did, “ You 
are a pack of piratical raggamuffins who 
want to lay our villages in ruins and blood, 
and to carry away our children into cap- 
tivity. We have heard of the horrible 
traffic you carried on for a century (the 
slave-trade), without shame, and would 
not abandon without a struggle.” Hard 
from any government, but used by the 
sovereigns of Leadenhall, it was not pre- 
cedented language ; and the refusal might 
surely be given in gentler terms. Fortu- 
nately for the private trader, the right and 
power of interference did exist in parlia- 
ment, who could consider the whole ques- 
tion in all its bearings without heed- 
ing the exaggerated pretensions of those 
territorial lords of Asia to dominions ac- 
quired by British enterprise, purchased 
by British sacrifices, and yet held by Bri- 
tish arms. He could not see how the 
arguments from the slave trade could ap- 
ply to the present question. It could not, 
however, be expected, that an attack upon 
any set of men on this point should pass 
over without notice. If it were not noticed 
in the House, it would certainly be noticed 
out of it. Who was there that could 
say, that the guilt of the slave trade at- 
tached to one set of men particularly, or 
to another set? Was not that trade, for a 
long time, sanctioned by parliament, and 
by all the great parties in the country ? 
When the great question was, however, 
brought fairly before the view of parliae 
ment, the iniquity of the traffic became 
apparent, and parliament, to its immor- 
tal honour, reformed the evil. We 
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were not, therefore, now at liberty to shift 
the guilt and disgrace of the trade (which 
had subsisted and been sanctioned for 
more than a century) from the nation to 
any particular set of men. It was not fair 
to impute the wickedness of this trade to 
a set of men who were comparatively in- 
nocent. As to the free trade with India, 
however, it was opposed principally on 
two grounds. In the first place, it was 
said that the expectations of gain by the 
merchants was so exaggerated, that there 
was every probability of its leading to 
their ruin; and secondly, it was stated 
that such was the immutability of the cha- 
racter and habits of the natives of India, 
that there was no probability of increasing 
the trade. It had been said, that for 
3,000 years that nation had subsisted and 
witnessed all manner of convulsions of the 
earth, and rivers changing their course, 
while they themselves remained un- 
changed. What proof was there of this 
immutability of character ? Had they not 
lately seen a change in the whole tenure 
of landed property without a murmur? 
Had they not seen an entire change in 
the judicature of the country, without a 
murmur? Had they not given 150,000 
men to fight under Christian banners; and 
was it now to be said that this people could 
bearno changes? He could not see upon 
what principle we were to be told that in 
those territories of our allies, if not of our 
own empire, British merchants should 
not be allowed to trade on terms at 
least as favourable as others,—why the 
Americans should be admitted when the 
British were not admitted. All the argu- 
ments on the other side went to-vituperate 
the character of the British merchants; 
but when the great danger of admitting 
them to the China trade was urged, it 
should be recollected that the Chinese 
themselves considered and called the 
Americans second-chop Englishmen. And 
was it now to be contended that British 
merchants ought not to be trusted to trade, 
not only with China, but even with our 
own territories? The question was not 
now about their trading without restric- 
tions, but their trading subject to restric- 
tions and regulations. It was now con- 
tended that this people, who had not 
changed for 3,000 years, would change 
their character all of a sudden, if a few 
pediars were allowed to travel in the coun- 
try with a pack of scissars or other hard- 
ware at their backs. He, however, nei- 
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of the Indian character, nor could he be- 
lieve that they were so foolishly inflam- 
mable as some gentlemen seemed to ap- 
prehend. He thought that in the present 
state of trade, no man could say that In- 
dia ought to be for ever hermetically seal- 
ed against this country; and as for jea- 
lousy, he thought the regulations to be 
adopted should be as jealous and scrupu- 
lous to protect the security of the British 
merchan: in this friendly territory, as to 
preserve the monopoly of the Company. 
He conceived the general principle to be 
pretty well disposed of, except between 
those classes who went to the extreme 
length of contending, on the one side, that 
the East India Company should be abo- 
lished, and those who, on the other, main- 
tained, that not a single feather should be 
taken from their sovereignty and prospe- 
rity. He thought that the decision of the 
House should be between those two ex- 
tremes; and although he did not appre- 
hend any insurmountable difficulty, in 
providing a government for India, inde- 
pendent of the Company; yet no man 
wished more than he did, to continue it in 
their hands, He was sure, that no system 
could be radically bad which had pro- 
duced such able and enlightened statesmen 
as had been examined on the part of the 
Company. He was sure that such a sys- 
tem must be good, if it did not degenerate 
into a system of exclusion; and that 
under proper arrangements, it might best 
promote the happiness of India, and the 
true interests of this country. 

Mr. Ponsonby would have wished not to 
be called upon now to give a vote upon 
the first Resolution, as he thought the 
House would be better prepared for the 
decision after the discussion of the other 
Resolutions. He, however, felt himself 
more inclined to the opinion of the noble 
lord (Castlereagh,) than to that of the 
right hon. gentleman who had just sat 
down. If he were called upon for an 
opinion upon the general question, he 
would say, that the inclination of his mind 
was, that the government of India ought 
not to be continued in the hands of the 
Company. When it was stated that the 
East India Company had introduced every 
reform that was practicable in India, he 
must say that this was not historically 
correct. It was not the East India Com- 
pany who were the reformers. India as 
well as this country owed all the grand 
reforms which had taken place in that 
country, to that great and extraordinary 
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man who now rested in the lap of earth, the 
late Mr. Burke. It was to his great ge- 
nius, perseverance, and unexampled in- 
dustry, that all these great reforms were 
owing. If, when his right hon. friend who 
sat near him (Mr. Grattan) should rest like 
Mr. Burke, the Catholic question should 
be more favourably received, it must at 
all times be acknowledged that it was to 
his labour that it was principally owing. 
In the same manner, it must be confessed 
that it was to Mr. Burke that the reforms 
in India were principally owing, and that 
it was the British parliament, and not the 
India Company, that introduced those re- 
forms. He saw nothing in the nature of 
India that required those territories to be 
governed by the Company, although he 
would allow that unless proper regulations 
were made, there would be great danger 
in transferring so much patronage and 
influence tothe crown. There were some 
persons, however, who held out the go- 
vernment of India by the Company as a 
thing in itself deserving the greatest ad- 
miration. He would ask those persons, 
however, if they had not found such a 
government accidentally established there, 
could they propose such a system of go- 
vernment for any other territories or co- 
lonies belonging to the empire? Could 
they, for example, propose that such a 
system of government should be adopted 
for the West Indies, or for Canada? It 
was, however, a very different thing to 
continue a system that we found establish- 
ed, from admiring it as a thing which was 
in itself most excellent. He should, how- 
ever, have no objection to continue the 
government of India in the hands of the 
Company, for six or seven years, in its 
present state. He could not see on what 
grounds the British merchants were to be 
excluded from the trade to China, as the 
East India Company could not pretend 
that they were the sovereigns of China. 
They might say that the Indian trade was 
necessary to their Indian empire, but he 
could not see how they could assert that 
the monopoly of the China trade was also 
necessary to their Indian empire. He could 
not see how it could be fairly argued that 
the British merchants should be the only 
ones in the world that must be entirely 
excluded from all participation in the 
trade. He should not, however, object to 
the monopoly being continued a few years 
longer, but he could by no means agree 
to a proposition for extending it to 20 
years. " 
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Mr. Robinson, in supporting the Resolu- 
tion, took occasion to warn the advocates 
of the India Company how far they con- 
tributed to extend the discussion of the 
question, whether it would be wise and ex- 
pedient to govern India altogether inde 
pendent of that Company. He strongly 
supported the suggestion for opening the 
trade. The only objections which had 
been urged, and which resulted from all 
the evidence that had been adduced, was 
the probability of smuggling, and the in- 
jury likely to be sustained by the natives 
—and those he had not the slightest doubt 
could be fully and completely obviated. 

General Gascoyne said, he thought the 
India trade in general ought to be opened 
to the mercantile spirit of this country at 
large ; but with respect to China, he should 
have no objection to let it remain in the 


}hands of the Company for some short 


period of a year or so. 

Sir J. Newport said, he thought the ma- 
nagement of the trade of this country with 
India would be carried on much better 
under the controul of parliament, rather 
than by the monopoly of the Company. 
It was most evident, that in the course of 
every ten years since 1774, the Company 
had been under the necessity of applying 
to parliament for relief; and this applica- 
tion very forcibly evinced that this mono- 
poly was not the most favourable mode of 
carrying on the East India trade. In al- 
most every year during that period of 
time, they had been obliged to recur to 
parliament for assistance, and did not hesi- 
tate to own, that if that assistance were 
not granted, they must become bankrupt, 
In this way they had, during the whole of 
that long term of years, been supported 
by the public money, and yet had taken 
the advantage of their monopoly, so as to 
make the public pay whatever prices they 
chose to put upon the commodities they 
brought from India. If, therefore, they could 
not carry on their trade with all the ad- 
vantages of their monopoly, without hav- 
ing through the medium of parliament re- 
course to the public purse, it was evident 
the country was the paymaster, and was 
fairly entitled to a participation in the pro- 
fits of the trade. 

The first Resolution was agreed to with- 
out a division. 

Lord Castlereagh said, the second Reso- 
lution would very probably lead to a con- 
siderable length of debate. An hon. gen- 
tleman opposite had a notice which in the 
regular course of the business of the House, 
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was entitled to precedence, but he hoped 
on such an occasion the hon. gentleman 
would consent to wave his privilege. 

Mr. Creevey immediately consented to 
wave the precedence of his motion, which 
stood for to-morrow. 
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Masor Cartwricut’s Petition.] Lord 
Byron rose and said :—My lords, the Peti- 
tion which 1 now hold for the purpose of 
presenting to the House, is one which I 
humbly conceive requires the particular 
attention of your lordships, inasmuch as, 
though signed but by a single individual, 
it contains statements which (if not dis- 
proved) demand most serious investigation. 
The grievance of which the petitioner 
complains, is neither selfish nor imaginary. 
It is not his own only, for it has been, and 
is still felt by numbers. No one without 
these walls, nor indeed within, but may 
to-morrow be made liable to the same in- 
sult and obstruction, in the discharge of 
an imperious duty for the restoration of 
the true constitution of these realms, by 
petitioning for reform in parliament. The 
sapere my lords, is a man whose long 

ife has been spent in one unceasing strug- 
gle for the liberty of the subject, against 
that undve influence which has increased, 
is increasing, and ought to be diminished ; 
and whatever difference of opinion may 
exist as to his political tenets, few will be 
found to question the integrity of his in- 
tentions. Evennow oppressed with years, 
and not exempt from the infirmities at- 
tendant on his age, but still unimpaired in 
talent and unshaken in spirit—* frangas non 
Jflectes’’—he has received many a wound 
in the combat against corruption; and 
the new grievance, the fresh insult of 
which he complains, may inflict another 
scar, but no dishonour. The Petition is 
signed by John Cartwright, and it was in 
behalf of the people and parliament, in 
the lawful pursuit of that reform in the 
representation, which is the best service to 
be rendered both to parliament and people, 
that he encountered the wanton outrage 
which forms the subject matter of his Pe- 
tition to your lordships. It is couched in 
firm, yet respectful language—in the lan- 
guage of a man, not regardless of what is 
due to himself, but at the same time, I 
trust, equally mindful of the deference to 
be paid to this House. The petitioner 


states, amongst other matter of equal, if 
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not greater importance, to all who are 
British in their feelings, as well as blood 
and birth, that on the 21st January, 1813, 
at Huddersfield, himself and six other 
persons, who, on hearing of his arrival, 
had waited on him merely as a testimony 
of respect, were seized by a military and 
civil force, and kept in close custody for 
several hours, subjected to gross and 
abusive insinuation from the commanding 
officer, ralative te the character of the pe- 
titioner; that he (the petitioner) was 
‘finally carried before a magistrate and not 
released till an examination of his papers 
proved that there was not only no just, but 
not even statutable charge against him ; 
and that, notwithstanding the promise and 
order from the presiding magistrates of a 
copy of the warrant against your peti- 
tioner, it was afterwards withheld on divers 
pretexts, and has never until this hour 
been granted. The names and condition 
of the parties will be found in the Peti- 
tion. To the other topics touched upon 
in the Petition, I shall not now advert, 
from a wish not to encroach upon the 
time of the House ; but I do most sin- 
cerely call the attention of your lordships 
to its general contents—it is in the cause 
of the parliament and people that the 
rights of this venerable freeman have been 
violated, and it is, in my opinion, the 
highest mark of respect that could be paid 
to the House, that to your justice, rather 
than by appeal to any inferior court, he 
now commits himself. Whatever may be 
the fate of his remonstrance, it is some 
satisfaction to me, though mixed with re- 
gret for the occasion, that I have this op- 
portunity of publicly stating the obstruc- 
tion to which the subject is liable, in the 
prosecution of the most lawful and impe- 
rious of his duties, the obtaining by Peti- 
tion reform in parliament. I have shortly 
stated his complaint; the petitioner has 
more fully expressed it. Your lordships 
will, I hope, adopt some measure fully 
to protect and redress him, and not him 
alone, but the whole body of the people 
insulted and aggrieved in his person, by 
the interposition of an abused civil, and 
unlawful military force between them and 
their right of petition to their own repre- 
sentatives. 

His lordship then presented the Petition 
from major Cartwright, which was read, 
complaining of the circumstances at Hud- 
dersfield, and of interruptions given to the ° 
right of petitioning, in several places in 
the northern parts of the kingdom, and 
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which his lordship moved should be laid 
on the table. f 

Earl Fitzwilliam declared his friendship 
and respect at all times to the right of pe- 
titioning. He however, on this occasion, 
entertained considerable doubts, if their 
lordships should receive the present Peti- 
tition, whether it would not tend to injure 
the right, for which he should ever contend. 
There were charges and complaints in the 
present Petition, which, if they could be 
supported by proof, were remediable, and 
ought to be redressed, by the inferior 
tribunals. Besides, it did not appear that 
the individual sufferers had applied to any 
other authority on this occasion, and there 
was a just and primary court where re- 
dress might be obtained. Individuals pre- 
ferred accusation against individuals, and 
he must say that their lordships’ House 
was not the first place in which a man 
ought to endeavour at the redress of his 
wrongs; he ought rather to go before a 
jury of his country, who were the proper 
pares before whom these accusations ought 
to be tried, and before whom, there could 
be no doubt, he would procure justice, 
For these reasons he was inclined to think 
it would be their lordships’ duty not to re- 
ceive the present Petition. 

Ear] Stanhope felt a degree of astonish- 
ment at the reasons given by the noble 
earl, for this Petition not being received. 
Did the noble earl suppose that redress 
could always be obtained before other tri- 
bunals? It very often happened that the 
sufferers were so poor that they could not 
redress their wrongs. He would, however, 
contend that the laws of this country ought 
to be so framed that the rich should not 
only enjoy protection, but that it should 
be equally extended to the poor. There 
was certainly great oppression here com- 
plained of, and the very reason alleged in 
the Petition itself was, that the sufferers 
were poor persons, and could not procure 
redress, For this purpose, the petitioner 
approached their lordships, and prayed 
their interference, that the law might be 
altered. And could any man dispute that 
it was a fair subject of petition, to desire 
that this House, with the consent of the 
other two branches of the legis!ature, 
would make laws to redress the existing 
grievances of the poor?—(The earl of 
Lauderdale smiled.)—His lordship ob- 
served, that the Scotch earl might laugh, 
but the sufferings of the poor were not a 
Jaughing matter. He would at all times 
feel anxious for the happiness and the 
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rights of the poor, and how were they 
situated in this country ? Such were the 
expences of justice, that it was beyond 
their reach. Suppose a poor man had 
been contending for those rights which 
were contended for by a client the other 
day at their lordships’ bar, in the case of 
an appeal, where the counsel, it was said, 
had one thousand guineas. The noble 
earl near him, and himself, if attacked, 
could defend themselves; but that was 
not the situation of a poor man, and it was 
necessary some alteration should be made 
in the law, and for this purpose the peti- 
tioner had applied to the legislature. For 
these reasons he should support the mo- 
tion, that this Petition do lie upon the 
table. 

The Earl of Lauderdale was, he trusted, 
one of the last to throw the smallest ob- 
stacle in the way of petitions He was 
anxious that every man should have free 
access to the legislature on all occasions 
by petition. But if their lordships receiv~ 
ed the present, they would do that which 
would, if pursued, destroy the use and 
freedom of petitioning altogether. Besides, 
the contents of the Petition were such as, 
from the information he possessed, he 
was confident, were not founded upon 
accuracy. Charges were made against 
the military and civil authorities exercised 
down in that part of the country : but 
in respect to his own knowledge of the 
officer who commanded in that district at 
the time particularly named in the Peti- 
tion, he would venture to say, no officer 
or soldier under him would be permitted 
to commit so great a transgression of duty. 
With respect also to the civil power, from 
the information of others, he was persuad- 
ed that the civil authorities, to their honour, 
had not exceeded that power, which was 
so necessary to put an end to one of the 
most alarming state of things, which could 
exist in any country. But he must say, 
he never knew any petition received by 
their lordships without a prayer. The 
petitioner detailed a number of grievanceg 
for himself and others, and without even 
saying that means for redress had been 
sought for elsewhere, and before the proper 
and constituted tribunals of the country, 
left the whole of his statement in that con- 
dition that it was for their lordships to de- 
cide whether they would go into a com- 
mittee for the purpose of inquiring into 
the particulars of this complaint. This 
was not the fair mode of petitioning, but 
would have only became the noble lord 
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to have moved asa peer. 
considerations, he did not denominate the 
statement which had been read a peti- 
tion, but the written speech of the indi- 
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vidual who had signed it. The noble 
earl whe had last expressed his sentiments, 
spoke much of the poor, and of the situa- 
tion of the poor. Indeed, talent and Ja- 
bour with that noble earl, had, on all oc- 
casions, been the only just claim to riches 
and rank. He (lord Lauderdale) had 
spent much of his life in the consideration 
of systems of policy and economy amongst 
nations, and those who were best acquaint- 
ed with him, would do him the justice to 
say that his political life had not been 
inattentive to the interests and happiness 
of the poor ; but, unlike the noble earl, he 
was not disposed to lay any temptation 
for the poor to desert the paths and 
the pursuits of industry. It was ne- 
cessary for their interests and their com- 
forts every where, that they should be 
industrious. If a man exercised his ta- 
lents, or persevered in his labour, it was 
right he should receive the reward ; and 
he believed there was not a country where 
those advantages were so great as in our 
own. 

The Duke of Norfolk said he could not 
agree tothe motion, and particularly as 
the Petition conveyed a censure on the 
conduct of a most respectable magistrate 
(Mr. Ratcliffe), who had acted in such a 
manner as to deserve praise, instead of 
reproach. 

Lord Byron replied, that he had, from 
motives of duty, presented this petition to 
their lordships’ consideration. The noble 
earl had contended, that it was not a peti- 
tion, but a speech; and that, as it con- 
tained no prayer, it should not be received. 
What was the necessity of a prayer? If 
that word were to be used in its proper 
sense, their lordships could not expect 
that any man should pray to others. He 
had only to say, that the Petition, though 
in some parts expressed strongly perhaps, 
did not contain any improper mode of 
address, Dut was couched in respectful 
language towards their lordships; he 
should therefore trust their lordships would 
allow the Petition to be received. 

Viscount Sidmouth was not aware, before 
he entered that House, of any petition of 
this description being intended to be pre- 
sented to their lordships. The Petition 
had been presented, and some progress 
made in reading its contents, at the time 
he took hisseat; but from some exprées- 
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sions of the petitioner, which he then 
heard, he thought it his duty to make a 
few observations upon their import and 
tendency. I: was stated that the civil 
power of the country endeavoured to op- 
press the poor of those formerly disturbed 
districts, by means of intimidation and 
persecution. Very fortunately the great. 
est tranquillity now prevailed in that quar- 
ter of the country ; but in the times of con- 
fusion and alarm, he would challenge the 
noble lord, or any other person, to prove 
any act of oppression on the part of the 
civil or military authorities. That right 
hon. gentleman, who was so nearly re- 
lated to the noble earl opposite, and who 
had the military power in that part of the 
kingdom, would not have permitted such 
acts as the Petition referred to, and all 
who knew his character would free him 
from such an imputation. There was 
also mention made of a magistrate, Mr, 
Ratcliffe; and with respect to this gentle- 
man, he thought it his duty to state, and 
he was glad he had an opportunity of 
publicly stating, that if one individual had 
more particularly distinguished himself in 
the exercise of mildness and clemency 
towards the poor and the lower orders, 
while those disturbances existed and while 
he was actively employed in counteract- 
ing the mischief, it was Mr. Ratcliffe. 
The country was indebted to him for his 
services upon that occasion. The noble 
viscount, after stating other arguments 
against the propriety of receiving this Pe. 
tition, insisted, that the poor of this coun- 
try could, in no possible case, suffer the 
oppression represented by a noble earl; 
for such was the constitution of a British 
public that an oppressed poor man would 
find, at all times, benevolent men to ad- 
vocate his cause. He trusted their lord- 
ships would reject the Petition. 

The motion being put by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Petition was not received. 

Viscount Sidmouth then moved, That the 
Petition be rejected. 

The Earl of Radnor said he conceived, 
that when a negative was put on a Peti- 
tion’s lying on the table, that such peti- 
tion was in fact rejected. 

Earl Stanhope said, he had never known 
so irregular a motion as that just made by 
the noble viscount. He should have con- 
ceived the noble viscount, from having 
been the Speaker of another assembly very 
near them, must have been better ac- 
quainted with the rules of order, and that 
he would have known, that when a petition 
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was not allowed to lie on the table, it was 
a complete rejection of it. 

Viscount Sidmouth said, he had express- 
ed his doubts as to the rules of this House ; 
and though he had since been informed, 
from authority on which he could rely, 
that his motion would be regular; yet, as 
he observed the opinion of the House was, 
in this case, against him, he would not 
persist in it. 

Here the conversation dropped. 
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PETITION RESPECTING THE RomAN Ca- 
THOLICS FROM THE MINISTERS AND ELDERS 
oF THE CHURCH oF ScotLaNnD.| Lord 
Castlereagh presented a Petition from the 
ministers and elders of the church of Scot- 
land, met in general assembly; setting 
forth, 

“ That, observing that there was lately 
under the revision of the legislature, and 
may again come under their revision, that 
part of the public law of the state, which 
subjects Roman Catholics to certain dis- 
abilities, the petitioners are deeply im- 
pressed with the conviction that they 
should be wanting in duty to that great 
and loyal body of his Majesty’s subjects 
which compose the national church of 
Scotland, of which they are the represen- 
tatives, did they fail to express to the 
House the deep interest and concern they 
must ever take in all discussions and mea- 
sures which have for their object to inno- 
vate upon the laws which our forefathers 
in their time, deemed necessary for secur- 
ing to the people of these realms the bless- 
ings of civil liberty and of the Protestant 
religion : and that the petitioners have, at 
all times, felt the utmost anxiety that re- 
ligious toleration should be preserved in- 
violate ; and, at a period so full of peril to 
the security and independence of the 
empire, are aware of the peculiar impor- 
tance of removing every ground of disaf- 
fection, of diffusing universally sentiments 
of genuine patriotism, by opening to all 
classes of his Majesty’s subjects the paths 
of honourable ambition, and affording 
them all the consequence which property, 
talent, or successful industry bestow ; but 
that the petitioners cannot be insensible 
to this peculiarity in the situation of Ro- 
man Catholics, that they maintain a cer- 
tain intercourse with a foreign hierarchy, 
and observe a certain submission to a fo- 
reign pontiff, which may prove hostile to 
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our ecclesiastical constitution, and is ge- 
nerally involved in political connections 
unfriendly to British prosperity ; they 
know all full well how prone human na- 
ture is to corruption and superstition, and 
how powerfully the Roman Catholic 
creed, and the confidential intercourse- 
with the priesthood, by auricular confes- 
sion, tend to subjugate the worthiest cha- 
racters, and to discipline and mould them 
into instruments for promoting the pur- 
poses of their sect; if, therefore, the 
House, and the other branches of the le- 
gislature, deem in their wisdom that the 
exigency of the times is sych as to autho- 
rize any change in the system of securi- 
ties adopted at the Revolution, that glo- 
rious era from which these nations date 
the blessings of freedom, order, religious 
toleration, and political prosperity, the 
petitioners trust and pray, that the utmost 
caution and prudence will be exercised, 
that none of the bulwarks of the constitu- 
tion, ecclesiastical or civil, be, on any 
account, exposed to hazard, and that ef- 
fectual precautions be adopted to exclude 
foreign influence from the councils of the 
state and the administration of the govern- 
ment, and to maintain this happy land 
impregnable, as heretofore, to foreign in- 
novation, foreign intrigue, and foreign 
corraption ; and that while the petitioners 
cordially express their reliance on the 
wisdom of parliament, and their full con- 
viction that the rights and privileges of 
the church of Scotland will continue to 
enjoy tne protection of parliament, they 
presume to annex to their petition a so- 
lemn declaration, in which they pledge 
themselves, before God, to the House, and 
to their country, that they will discharge, 
with fidelity and vigilance, the duties in- 
cumbent upon them as office bearers in 
that Protestant church which was esta- 
blished in Scotland at the blessed Refor- 
mation from Popery, and will continue to 
cherish, in the minds of the people com- 
mitted to their care, those principles of 
religious liberty which are incorporated 
with the British constitution, and which 
are the glory of this Protestant land.” 
Mr. Canning said, he would avail hime 
self of that opportunity to state the great 
satisfaction he felt at the stand that had 
been made within these few days, by the 
lay Catholics of England, against the 
efforts of an insulting and domincering 
priesthood. He was inclined to augur 
much good from their resolutions: they 
shewed themselves determined to eman- 
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cipate themselves, and were worthy of the 
support of parliament. He hoped, that 
their example would have due effect with 
the lay Catholics of Ireland. 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 


East Inpia Company’s Arrairs.] The 
House having again resolved itself into a 
Committee of the whole House to-take into 
further consideration the Afiairs of the East 
India Company, 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that the 
Committee was now come to the second 
Resolution, regarding the China trade ; 
and he thought,the most convenient mode 
would be to reserve the debate on this 
head to the bringing up of the Report, 
when the question of time during which it 
was to remain in the hands of the Com- 
pany could also be discussed. He should, 
therefore, merely move the second Reso- 
lution, which was, “ That it is expedient 
that the intercourse wiih China should be 
conducted by the Company, and that the 
trade in tea should remain exclusively in 
their hands.”’ 

Mr. Canning meant to reserve what he 
had to say on this Resolution till the 
bringing up of the Report. 

Mr. Thompson thought that the British 
merchants would by no means be satis- 
fied with this monopoly. Was it meant 
that they should be prohibited from ex- 
porting our own manvfactures to China ? 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that it was 
meant the tea trade should be exclusively 
in the hands of the Company, though the 
merchants would be allowed to import 
from the eastern isles, other articles, the 
preduce of China. It was also meant that 
there should be no direct intercourse with 
China, except through the Company ; 
though our manufactures might find their 
way to that country through indirect 
channels. 

Mr. Marryat was against continuing 
the monopoly of the China trade in the 
Company. From his experience, he was 
Certain that the circuitous trade was much 
greater and more profitable than many 
persons were aware of. It was strange, 
that the British legislature should exclude 
their own subjects from a profitable trade 
that was open to every foreigner upon 
earth. It was more lucrative, he was 
convinced, than the direct trade. He 
knew that the people of England paid one 
million and a half annually more: for tea 
than they would do were the trade open, 
and was of opinion that it would be better 
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for us to pay this sum at once to the Com- 
pany than to continue the system as it 
stood at present. We ought to encourage 
our carrying trade, as it was the best and 
only nursery for seamen for the navy. 
Had it been encouraged as it ought, the 
country would not have to lament its late 
naval disasters. The Company had not 
shewn, by any good reasons, that it had a 
right to this exclusive trade. ‘The only 
reason urged in their behalf last night, 
was their immaculate talents compared 
with those of the other vulgar and barba- 
rous sors of commerce. But the persons 
who brought forward this reason, ought to 
have looked back to the early history of 
the Company. Had they done so, it 
would not afford much cause for triumph ; 
as the Company’s proceedings, about an 
hundred years ago, were so cruel, that it 
was made a source of complaint against 
them in the House of Commons, and their 
conduct was declared disgraceful to reli- 
gion, good morals, and humanity. This 
would appear by looking back to the Par- 
liamentary History of the year 1694. A 
few years after that, a director of the East 
India Company had been known to have 
practised extensive corruption, and to 
have given away in bribes to members of 
the House of Commons 90,000/. for the 
purpose of having the Company’s charter 
renewed.* He stated some other facts of 
a similar nature, and said, that they were 
so notorious as to lead to the inquiries in- 
stituted in 1784. The Company called 
themselves the protectors of India; but 
they protected it as the vulture did the 
dove, or the eagle the lamb. When they 
talked of their good government and hu- 
manity, &c. it reminded him of the story 
of the Pharisee and the Publican in the 
Gospel. No reason had been given for 
this monopoly that would not equally 
well justify any other kind of mono- 
poly by any other class of men. How 
different were the tones of the East In- 
dia Company when they wanted money, 
and when they wanted a new charter. 
In the former case (which was an an- 
nual one) they talked of nothing but their 
resources—then they had 15 millions a 
year of well paid revenue; but now, when 
they wanted a new charier, they cannot 
go on without a monopoly of the China 
trade. Their ancestors had formerly de- 
clared joint stock companies public nui- 





* See the new Parliamentary History 
of England, vol. 5, pp. 896, 914. 
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sances, and injurious to the property and 
rights of the subject. He wished the 
House to follow their example, and was 
strongly against the present Resolution. 

Mr. Sullivan said, that the Company in 
1792, shewed every wish to grant licenses 
to such British merchants as were desirous 
of embarking in the fur trade with China. 

Mr. Stephen expressed his surprise that 
his hon. friend should have taken that 
opportunity of making a violent attack on 
the Resolution, when it seemed to be the 
general sense of the committee, that it 
would be better to postpone the debate 
on the principle, till the bringing up of 
the Report. 

Mr. Charles Grant, sen. said, it was alto- 
gether unfair to argue on the character of 
the present Company from that of a com- 
pany no longer existing. The complaints 
which, according to the hon. gent., had in 
the time of king William, been pfeferred 
to the House against the conduct of the 
company of that day, came chiefly from 
adventurers and interlopers in India who 
wished to take the trade to themselves, 
who succeeded by clamours and exactions 
in getting themselves and their coadjutors 
established into a separate Company, 
which by its hostile competition nearly 
ruined both itself and the old Company. 
Among all the calumnies vented against the 
present Company he had never heard the 
strange accusation now so confidently 
brought forward by the hon. gent., thatthey 
had occasioned the destruction of so many of 
He wished to know 
where the hon. member had made this 
discovery, and that he would shew on what 
authority the accusation rested. It could 
only have been lately that he had enter- 
tained such views, for he had been a mem- 
ber of the Company, and had even taken 
a leading part in their general courts ; but 
it could not be supposed he would have 
belonged to the body had he viewed the 
character of it then, as he represents it 
now. It was very probable that in the 
course of British administration in India, 
particularly in the earlier stages of it, ex- 
ceptionable things might have been done 
by individuals. He did not mean to stand 
up as the universal advocate for all per- 
sons and measures which had appeared 
on the Indian scene ; but was a system to 
be condemned because the conduct of 
every individual concerned in the execu- 
tion of it was not perfect? Then must 
the British constitution be given up. It 
was impossible wholly to prevent devia- 
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tions and irregularities. And if the go- 
vernment of this country could not with 
all its care exclude such defalcations and 
abuses as were fresh in the recollections of 
those who heard him, and wounding to the 
feelings of the nation, it ought not in fair- 
ness to be imputed to the Company as a 
subject of reprobation that excesses or mal- 
versations had sometimes occurred in the 
East. The system of the Company was 
no more to be given up on this account 
than was the British constitution because 
functionaries employed under it were 
sometimes guilty of abusing the trust re- 
posed in them. The generaladministration 
of the Company and their servants for a 
series of years past was such as to improve 
the happiness of the people under their 
care, and to establish their own reputation 
for good government. It had, indeed, been 
echoed by the hon. gentleman, from the 
speech of a noble lord, that it was to the 
legislature, and the Board of Controul, that 
the good government of India was to be 
ascribed: and Mr. Grant said he did not 
mean to deny that the regulations of par- 
liament, and the administration of the 
Board of Commissioners, had contributed 
to that end; but he must contend that 
the radical principles of the most material 
reforms which had taken place in the ad- 
ministration of India, were first developed 
in the writings of the Company’s servants 
there, and adopted by the Court of Direc- 
tors at home ; that it was their province to 
originate instructions for the administra- 
tion of affairs in India, and those instruc- 
tions were submitted to the Board of Con- 
troul, who generally acquiesced in them 
without material alteration. It was not, 
however, on their character alone, that 
the Company stood, that came in as a su- 
bordinate question. Nor did they argue 
for the continuance of their privileges 
merely oncommercial principles ; although 
more was to be said for the origin and 
continuance of them in that view than the 
hon. gentleman seemed to allow. In their 
commencement, queen Elizabeth had been 
the willing patron of them for national 
purposes, and did not confound the privi- 
leges of great commercial bodies with such 
abuses as the monopoly of particular arti- 
cles of internal consumption given by pa- 
tent to private favourites. The Company 
contended for the maintenance of the ex- 
isting Indian system, because they thought 
it was recommended by the true policy 
and real interest of this country. 

The hon. gentleman had said tea was 
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rendered so much dearer to the consumer 
here by the exclusive trade of the Com- 
pany, that it would be better to pay them 
a million and a half yearly than to con- 
tinue the monopoly. But this was altoge- 
ther an exaggeration. The Company 
neither gained so much by the tea, nor 
would a free trade, if it could be establish- 
ed, produce the benefits that were suppos- 
ed. The comparison of the price of teas 
here, with that quoted from the Ameri- 
can market, involved a great deception ; 
for things sold and compared under the 
same name were in fact very different. 
What was dignified in America with the 
title of Souchong, a tea of superior quality, 
was, in fact, often nothing but what was 
known here by the inferior name of Bo- 
hea. The teas were put up by the Com- 
pany at little more than prime cost, and 
all the advance beyond was by competition 
among the buyers. 

The hon. gentleman had very much mis- 
stated the ground on which the Company 
came forward sometimes (not as he said 
annually) to parliament, for pecuniary aid. 
They were necessitated to do so formerly 
because the government had taxed them 
beyond their ability, on the score of par- 
ticipating in the territorial revenues. All 
loans of this kind made to the Company 
had been repaid. Of late the Company 
had been obliged to apply to parliament 
twice for the payment of just demands, 
owing them by the nation on account of 
advances forthe public service abroad ; and 
they had applied on some other occasions 
to be enabled to defray territorial debt 
transferred here, which debt had been in- 
curred under the sanction of parliament, 
and it was well known, never could, in the 
nature of things, have been discharged out 
of the home funds of the Company. 

Mr. Marryat declared, he had never any 
concern with the East India Company but 
as holder of stock, and never attended the 
assembly but once, when he voted with 
the directors, in a case in which they ap- 
peared to him to be inthe right. It was 
true, that the price of tea was raised by 
the buyers; but then they had no other 
shop to go to. 

Mr. Grant said, that this did not force 
them to give 3s. 6d. for teas, when put up 
at 2s. 

Mr. Marryat rejoined, that the Company 
put up their teas at a price at which they 
were sure of a benefit, and had besides the 
exclusive advantage of competition from 
the buyers. 
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Sir Robert Peel animadverted on the ex- 
pressions which had been used ona former 
evening respecting the character of British 
traders. When the discussions took place 
on the renewal of the charter in 1793, he 
had a seat in that House, and was ap- 
pointed by the northern manufacturers to 
treat with the ministry in their behalf, 
and he had in consequence been autho- 
rized by Mr, Pitt and Mr. Dundas to in« 
form the manufacturers that great con- 
cessions would be made to them, although 
those gentlemen conceived themselves 
obliged afterwards to recal their promise. 
He deprecated the continuance of a state 
of things by which a trade was forced into 
the hands of the Americans, to which 
British capital was adequate. At present 
he could maintain, that the country was 
in every respect equal to carry on the 
trade to India with its own capital; and 
he would put it to the House, whether the 
people of Great. Britain alone were to be 
excluded from the benefit of a trade, to 
the existence of which they so very largely 
contributed ? 

Mr. C. Grant, jun. said, that he had, on 
the former night of the debate, explained 
that he did not mean to apply his remarks 
to British traders in general, and that ex- 
planation it was not necessary for him 
then to repeat. 

Mr, R. Thornton reverted to the time of 
queen Elizabeth for the origin and pro- 
gress of the tea trade. All the best teas 
were purchased by the Company, and the 
Americans, whose participation in the 
China trade had been so much complained 
of, only were able to obtain teas of an in- 
ferior quality. And such was the confi- 
dence which the Chinese, notwithstanding 
the well-known jealousy of their disposi- 
tion, placed in the Company, that if per- 
chance bad teas were brought to this 
country, it was only necessary to send out 
an intimation to that effect, and to state, 
that those teas had been sunk in the 
Thames, to procure a full allowance for 
the money paid for them. If a promis- 
cuous intercourse was once established, 
and if sailors and persons of all characters 
and descriptions were allowed to embark 
in the trade, and to visit India, the conse- 
quence would be, that the confidence of 
which he had spoken would be completel 
destroyed; and those advantages whic 
had hitherto been derived from the trade, 
as it. was at present constituted, would be 
completely lost. Upon the whole, he was 


firmly of opinion, that the trade could not. 
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be carried on with more advantage to the 
consumer, to the revenue, or to the coun- 
try, than it was at this moment. When 
it was said, that our connection with India 
had made millions unhappy, he would 
repel the imputation by holding up to 
view the present ameliorated state of In- 
dia, and by reminding the House of the 
profound knowledge of ethics and politics, 
displayed during the evidence given at 
the bar, by those who had acted in India 
under the administration of the Company. 

Mr. Protheroe said, that the persons from 
the outports had not demanded the ¢on- 
cession of the China trade; and, there- 
fore, he was not disposed to give any op~ 
position to the second Resolution, although 
he thought the time therein specified for 
the continuation of the trade, not such as 
was calculated to give general satisfaction. 

Lord Castlereagh was of opinion, that 
the question, as to the limitation of the 
monopoly, would be discussed more effec- 
tually, and in a more satisfactory manner, 
at some future stage of the Bill, on the 
bringing up of the Report or otherwise. 
For the present, therefore, he thought it 
would be expedient to postpone the con- 
sideration of this topic, so that no impedi- 
ments might be thrown in the way of the 
House, in proceeding to the discussion of 
the third Resolution, which involved so 
many points, of which different and con- 
tending opinions might be entertained. 

Mr. Ponsonby was not disposed to agree 
with the suggestion of the noble lord, con- 
ceiving, as he did, the present as the best 
opportunity of discussing the principle of 
the Resolution before the House. He 
could not comprehend upon what grounds 
the monopoly of the China trade was to 
be continued to the East India Company, 
and thought the time of the Committee 
could not be better employed, than in in- 
quiring into this subject. ‘The point for de- 
cision was not, whether the monopoly in 
question should be allowed to exist for 
five, ten, or fifteen years, but whether it 
should be allowed to exist at all; and for 
this reason he would object to the arrange- 
ment proposed by the noble lord, depre- 
cating, as he did, the existence of the 
monopoly of the China trade for a single 
hour. 

Sir J. Newport was decidedly in favour 
of the discussion of the Resolutions in de- 
tail, and in a committee, as, from such a 
mode of proceeding, the most material 
benefits were likely to arise to the House 
and the country, from the opportunity 
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which was afforded to every member to 
speak as often as the subject might require. 
Upon the subject of this branch of the 
question, he meant the China trade, it ap- 
peared to him, that no argument what- 
ever had been adduced, from which the 
House could fairly infer, that it would be 
either prudent or expedient to sanction a 
further monopoly of that trade, upon the 
part of the East India Company. The 
House was told, that unless such a mea- 
sure was adopted, the China trade would 
be completely ruined : that was as much 
as to say, that if competition was allowed 
we should have our teas dearer and of a 
worse quality than heretofore. This was 
a sort of phenomenon which he must ima- 
gine applied only to the China trade. He 
did not believe it would be credited by 
that House, nor did he think that British 
merchants were disposed to swallow it 
very easily. But it was plain to observe, 
that the India Company were desirous to 
make the people of Great Britain pay for 
the expense of their sovereignty in the 
East, and this only was to be effected 
through the medium of the China trade. 
If such a principle was now admitted and 
sanctioned by the House for a further 
term of twenty years, the consequence 
would be, that at the expiration of that 
time a new argument would be afforded 
for the further continuance of the same 
privilege, and hence would the India Com- 
pany become the undisputed and acknow- 
ledged sovereigns of the East. He be- 
fore stated that the vices of the East India 
Company had been corrected, not by 
themselves, but by the interference of 
parliament; and this assertion he now 
begged leave to repeat. Viewing the 
state of India in general, and the kind of 
mixed government by which it was con- 
trolled, he did not think that the interests 
of that country would be more effectually 
protected by being placed under the di- 
rection of parliament than by remaining 
in the hands of the Company. He was 
the decided enemy of monopoly in every 
form, and he saw no more reason for 
carrying on the China and India trade 
under such a system, than he did for adopt- 
ing a similar plan, with respect to the 
Baltic, the Turkey, or any other trade. 
In fact, nineteen-twentieths of the argu- 
ments which had been adduced, only went 
to convince him of the impolicy and evil 
tendency of longer binding up the Indian 
trade in fetters. Upon those general prin- 
ciples, he would oppose the whole Resolu- 
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tions, but more particularly that respect- 
ing the China trade. 

Mr. Baring, after the most attentive in- 
quiry, was convinced that the contine- 
ment of the China trade to the Company 
was highly expedient, but before he en- 
tered upon this part of the subject he vin- 
dicated the advocates of the Company 
from the assertion that they had employed 
an unwarrantably imperious tone in pro- 
claiming the merits of the present rulers 
of India. In the committee, several 
grounds were taken to prove, that the mo- 
nopoly of the China trade ought to be 
continued, but principally it was urged 
that the commerce with the Chinese 
could only be conducted with safety and 
advantage through the Company by means 
of a monopoly ; that the general princi- 
ples of commercial dealings could not to 
them be applied ; that their government, 
their manners, and their jealousies were 
anomalous, and that no traffic could be 
conducted with individuals in the usual 
routine of trade. It was known to all who 
knew any thing upon the subject, that the 
emperor of China, in consequence of his 
fixed opinion that commerce was unne- 
cessary, had confined it to one port and 
to one season, and required that some os- 
tensible responsible person, such as the 
agents of the Company, should be present 
to conduct it. Another motive for con- 
fining this branch of the trade, was the 
facilities obtained and employed by the 
Company for introducing British manu- 
factures in large quantities among the na- 
tives, facilities that could not be allowed 
to private adventurers, A third argument 
for this resolution was, that if it were not 
adopted, the revenue would most mate- 
rially suffer, and in support of this posi- 
tion, Mr. Baring referred to the testimony 
of several witnesses who had asserted, that 
the defalcation might perhaps be to the 
extent of three-fourths of the present pro- 
duce of the tax upon tea. The. only 
question in his mind was, whether the go- 
vernment had made a sufficiently advan- 
tageous bargain for the country? If it 
were true (as he believed it was,) that if 
put up to auction, half a million per an- 
num might be. obtained for this exclusive 
trade, it might be asked, why is not the 
East India Company called upon to give 
what would willingly be afforded by 
others? To this question he had not heard 
any answer completely satisfactory, and 
the formation of a contract so disadvan- 
tageous to the nation, seemed to imply 
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that the government of India was so bad 
a thing, that the Company was entitled 


to a bonus of half a million annually to in- 


duce them to continue it. He concluded 
by affirming his strict impartiality. 

Mr. Ponsonby objected to this monopoly 
entirely: and in point of principle, he 
had no doubt, those who proposed a more 
limited period agreed with bim: for, un- 
less the thing was improper in itself, why 
continue it for ten rather than twenty 
years? Their object no doubt was, to pros 
duce a compromise between the govern- 
ment and the Company, which he could 
not approve. He did not mean to re- 
proach the Company; but when it was 
said, that the beneficial regulations in re- 
gard to India originated with them, he 
could not help just reminding those who 
made that assertion, that the Company 
exerted all its force and influence to op- 
pose regulations which their servants re- 
commended. He would ask what had 
been their disposition towards that excel- 
lent man, sir Philip Francis, when he sug- 
gested those reformations which Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Burke had been so instrumental 
in carrying into execution? But then it 
was argued, that the Chinese would only 
trade with the Company: he really never 
heard before that one of the peculiarities 
of the Chinese was, that they would trade 
with nobody but monopolists. They 
traded with the Americans, and the Ame- 
ricans were not monopolists. The monvu- 
poly, it ought to be observed, did not 
confine itself to the article of tea, it ex- 
tended to silks and other commodities. 
It had been alleged that the monopoly of 
the China trade was necessary to the due 
administration of India; but he believed 
there were other reasons. The Company 
had ostentatiously stated, that they were 
losers on their Indian trade: but it was 
singular that they should be so anxious to 
continue a trade by which they were 
losers. They, however, demanded the 
monopoly of the China trade, in order 
that though they lost by their India trade 
they might be gainers on the whole, 
But there was another reason: perhaps 
if they were to look very closely into the 
affairs of the Company, they might find 
that the Company would hardly be able 
to pay their dividends of ten per cent. on 
their stock, unless they obtained this 
trade: and to this consideration the ge-= 
neral interests of the country must be sa- 
crificed. Another reason was, that the 
patronage of China was more valuable 
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than any other. 


anxious to retain this certain mode of pro- 
viding for their relations and friends. 
Bat this was no reason why the public 
should grant this advantage. It had been 
then argued, that the revenue would suffer. 
But he always understood that the best 
means of increasing the revenue was to 
throw open the trade. It was bad poli- 
tical economy to restrain the general im- 
provement of trade for the sake of raising 
a litte more money upon a particular 
article. In regard to the necessity of 
having factories, and persons of authority 
and dignity in China, he asked whether 
his Majesty might not send a consul and 
dignified officers as well as the Company. 
The political ought to be separated from 
the commercial character of the govern- 
ment, instead of allowing the Company to 
carry it on in the several capacities of so- 
vereign, trader, and monopolist. 

Mr. Bathurst observed, that nobody had 
ever contended, that the Chinese would 
only trade with a monopolist. The argu- 
ment was, that the trade could be best 
carried on by a great Company, from the 
peculiar character of the Chinese. They 
aight trade with private individuals; but 
then circumstances were more likely to 
occur to annihilate the trade entirely. 
The American trade with China, was 
therefore much more precarious than our’s. 
The right hon. gentleman, whospoke last, 
had likewise forgot this material circum- 
stance, that the Company had the power 
of introducing our commodities to China 
to a much greater extent than any private 
individuals could do. The stamp of the 
Company was the passport for these goods. 
The confidence which was reposed in the 
Company, was among such a people of 
the highest importance, and we ought not 
rashly to deprive ourselves of the advan- 
tages resulting from that circumstance. 
The Company had introduced payments 
in British commodities into a country 
which had always before been considered 
as the peculiar drain of the precious 
metals. In regard to the remark about 
the factories and officers of the Company 
in China, he agreed that his Majesty might 
send a consul; but he denied that in China 
he would be held in so much considera- 
tion as an officer of the Company. Ina 
place where our country was known, the 
feeling would be different; but in China 
our country was but very little known, 
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while the Company had established its 
character there for respectability and 
integrity. 

Mr. Ponsonby denied that he had ever 
said the monopoly of the China trade was 
intended as a compensation for the mis- 
management of Indian affairs, He had 
merely observed, that it was yiven as a 
compensation for the trade to India, which 
was represented to be a losing trade. 
When it was asserted by the right bon. 
gentleman, that there was a risk of losing 
the trade to China, by the misconduct of 
the private trader, he could by no means 
agree to such a proposition. He couid 
not view the private traders in so dan- 
gerous a light. But if, as the right hon. 
gentleman had asserted, the Company had 
such immense advantages over the private 
trader; if, as he asserted, the Chinese 
would trade with none but the Company, 
why should a competition be opposed, 
which, if his argument were correct, could 
not at all injure the East India Company, 
because the natives would purchase from 
none but them? His argument, then, re- 
solved itself into this, that great danger 
would arise from the misconduct of the 
private traders. Now, he never could 
admit the proposition, that the private 
traders were likely to conduct themselves 
in such a manner as would ruin their own 
interests, as well as those of the East India 
Company. 

Mr. Bathurst adverted to an instance in 
which a merchant sent out articles to 
China, equal to any exported by the East 
India Company, and by no means dearer, 
which he was unable to sell, the merchants 
declaring they would purchase only from 
the Company. It was true, there was no 
great competition; but this might be 
looked upon as a specimen of what was 
likely to be the result of trading specula- 
tions to that country. 

Mr. G. Phillips said, he should be glad 
to know, if goods were sent from this 
country by private merchants, with the 
same marks upon them as those made use 
of by the Company, would they not be 
received equally well as if they absolutely 
came from the India House? With respect 
to the facility of trading with China, he 
could state this fact to the House, that the 
first ship which reached the river of Can- 
ton from America, did not carry out specie 
enough to pay for her cargo; but the 
Hong merchants absolutely supplied the 
new traders with the means of purchasing 
the necessary commodities. It was the 
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Hong merchants who became responsible 
for the good conduct of the traders; and, 
if they were willing to become responsible 
for the Americans, he could see no diffi- 
culty to prevent their being equally 
friendly to the private merchants of Eng- 
Jand. ‘The sum paid to the country for 
this monopoly, was about 500,000/. per 
annum. He, and several friends of his, 
would be very happy to give twice that 
sum for such an advantage. By a refe- 
rence to the London and New York Prices 
Current, a difference of no less than 85 
per cent. would be found in the sale of 
teas of a similar quality. It might be said, 
that the American teas were of an inferior 
description ; but certainly the Americans 
deciared that they were of a superior qua- 
lity, compared with those imported into 
Great Britain. The hon. gentleman then 
adverted to the great profit which the 
Company made by allowing the com- 
manders of their ships to traffic in tea ; 
and those very commanders, after paying 
duty and all incidental expences, were 
such considerable gainers, as shewed at 
once the immense advantage which indi- 
viduals would derive from a participation 
in the China trade. 
the character of the British merchant, the 
British seaman, and the British agent, 
who, for the purpose of shewing the dan- 
ger which would result from a free trade, 
had been described as ruffians and ragga- 
muffins; and in conclusion, argued at 
length to prove that the fears entertained 
of an increase of smuggling, if the trade 
were opened, were not well-founded. 

Mr. Forbes stated, that, according to the 
present policy of the Company, their 
commanders were not permitted to take 
out woollens, tin, and several other arti- 
cles to China. He hoped this system 
would be abandoned, and that the com- 
manders would be allowed to carry out 
as much British manufactures as possible, 
If permission were given, many of them, 
he believed, would dispose of eight or 
10,000/. worth, on every voyage. 

Lord Milton, though he was willing to 
concede much to the East India Company, 
could by no means agree to their retaining 
the monopoly of the China trade. With 
respect to India, he allowed that a great 
deal was due to them: they had spent 
much treasure, and much blood had been 
spilt in securing that territory; but no 
’ argument of this kind applied to China. 
Those who called for the trade with that 
country must run the risk of a refusal on 
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the part of the Chinese government. They, 
in fact, demanded nothing which the le- 
gislature could absolutely grant, as it ul- 
timately depended on the will of others. 
To those who desired to have that trade 
confined to one port, as an emporium, he 
would put this question, whether it would 
not be better to extend the benefits of the 
trade to the whole country, than to re- 
strain it to one particular point? An ar- 
gument against opening the trade, had 
been deduced from the nature of the Chi- 
nese government, which was hostile to 
commerce; but was it not strange, that 
the Chinese government should permit 
the residence of the agents of a commer- 
cial company, and not suffer the agents of 
free traders and the representatives of a 
monarch, to come within their territories ? 
The country could no longer avoid open- 
ing the trade, and the arguments of those 
who were for continuing the monopoly 
for five or ten years longer, would be as 
good at the expiration of that period as 
they were now. He would vote against 
the Resolution, in the hope, that the de- 
mand for British manufactures in China 
would, under a free trade, increase to an 
almost incalculable extent. 

Mr. Canning said, that he did not wish 
to enter into the subject, as it would be 
more convenient to discuss it in another 
stage; but as the Committee was likely to 
come to a vote on the Resolution, he 
wished to say, that if he did not vote 
against the Resolution now, he by no 
means engaged not to oppose the conti+ 
nuation of the China monopoly for an in- 
definite period, or even for six months 
after the expiration of the charter. All 
his vote would say was, that he did not 
wish immediately to abolish the monopoly. 
He was by no means convinced that the 
monopoly was necessary to China or to 
the India Company. America had car- 
ried on a large trade with China; in 
consequence of the war with that country 
a vacuum was created, which it would be 
necessary to fill up with free trade from 
Britain. He purposely abstained from 
entering into the question, but he would 
vote for the Resolution. 

Lord Milton said, this was the moment 
for throwing open the monopoly, when we 
were at war with America. 

General Gascoyne said he should vote 
for the Resolution, in the understanding 
that the monopoly should be continued 
only for a-short period. 

Mr, Finlay would also vote for it, on the 
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consideration of there being no restriction 
in point of time. 

The Resolution was then put and carried 
without a division. 

Lord Castlereagh said, asthe third Reso- 
lution embraced such an extensive field, 
there was little prospect of coming to 
any decision on it that night. As the Re- 
solution was complex, it would be ad- 
visable to consider each provision as a 
separate question. He wished, therefore, 
to open the discussion with the first branch 
of the Resolution, and the debate on it 
might be carried on to a reasonable hour. 
He wished at present merely to call the 
attention of the House to those supple- 
mentary regulations in the Resolutions 
which did not stand in it as originally 
framed. One great feature, not in the 
former, was the restriction of the inter- 
course between the British and the people 
of India. This intercourse, he- thought, 
should be subject to all those controuls 
which had been found adequate from 
time to time. One other leading branch 
of regulation was, with respect to the 
strengthening the hands of the Company, 
to enable them to guard against any 
abuse of intercourse. This principle ex- 
isted in the law as it now stood. At 
present they could send home ary person 
whom they conceived to be dangerous to 
the tranquillity of the country. He 
wished to follow the same principle, how- 
ever, still farther, and to establish a pro- 
per controul over Europeans in the inte- 
rior of the country, so that protection 
might be immediately given to the natives 
without the delay and inconvenience of 
an application to the supreme courts of 
the country. In the course of the Bill he 
would offer additional regulations for that 
purpose. He would proceed now to the 
particular branch of the Resolution. 

After a desultory conversation, in which 
lords Milton and Castlereagh, Messrs. 
Ponsonby, Robinson, C. Grant, Huskisson, 
Stewart Wortley, and Wynn, took a part, 
the several Resolutions, up to the 12th in- 
clusive, were agreed to, with the exception 
of the 7th and sth, which were postponed 
in consequence of a splicitude expressed to 
afford more time to the Court of Directors, 
and the shipping interest of this country, 
to consider these Resolutions which refer 
to the employment of India shipping. 
The 13th Resolution, which relates to the 
introduction of Christianity into India, 
was also postponed for further considera- 
tion, in consequence of their recent intro- 
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duction to the notice of the House. Upon 
the subject of these Resolutions lord Cas- 
tlereagh expressed a wish that such a deli- 
cate question should be as little discussed 
in that House as possible, but that the 
arguments connected with it should by 
those who were agreed on the main points, 
be left to the discussion of that Board of 
Controul, which was invested with the 
power of superintending the government 
of India, by which Board be had no doubt 
that adequate provisions would be madeto 
meet the views of the House. 

The House having resumed, the chair- 
man reported progress, and obtained leave 
to sit again this day. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, June 2. 


Irtsh Matt Duties Bitt.] Upon the 
motion for the third reading of this Bill, 

The Marquis of Lansdown solemnly pro- 
tested against the policy and justice of the 
measure, inasmuch as it would encourage 
the lower orders to rejinquish the use of 
malt liquor, and have recourse to the use 
of spirituous liquors, He also contended 
that such an alteration in the hahits of the 
people, would eventually produce great 
detriment to their health and their morals. 
In addition to these remarks, he further 
observed that the increase of the malt 
duties would consequently decrease the 
income of the revenue. He instanced this 
in the late increase of the malt duties in 
Ireland from 7s. to 10s. and also noticed 
the addition of persons in fever who 
entered the hospitals at the time. Increas- 
ing the duty toa greater amount would ope- 
rate with the same pernicious tendency. 
Under these circumstances, he hoped their 
lordships would defer the third reading for 
three weeks longer, when he should have 
an opportunity of adducing such additional 
information as would convince them the 
measure was one of the greatest impolicy. 

The Earl of Liverpool regretted that the 
noble marquis had not taken an earlier op- 
portunity of stating the objections which 
had now been proposed to their lordships’ 
consideration. The 10s. duty, of which 
the noble marquis complained in Ireland, 
was I/, 5s.in England. He did not ap- 
prehend the consequences which had been 
represented. He could also assure the 
noble marquis it was the intention of go- 
vernment to propose an additional duty on 
spirits, which he believed would counteract 
the anticipated evils of the present Bill, 
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With every respect for the noble marquis’s 
suggestion, he was convinced it would be 
impossible to relinquish the duties pro- 
posed, and therefore he must persist in 
moving that this Bill be read the third 
time. 

Upon the question being put, the Bill 
was ordered to be read a third time and 
passed. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, June 2. 


Kent Gaot Bitt.] Mr. Calcraft rose to 
bring forward the motion of which he had 
given notice for the minutes of evidence 
taken before the committee on the Kent 
Gavi Bill. He commenced by describing 
the plan on which it was intended to build 
the New Gaol, and proceeded to shew that 
the expence would be enormously great, 
and enormously more than was necessary. 
He then noticed the arts which had been 
resorted to, for the purpose of making this 
plan appear to be that of the magistrates 
of the county, though it by no means de- 
served that character, as the number of 
magistrates who had given it the sanction 
of their names, did not amount to thirty. 
Though the plan had been sent round by 
a special messsenger to the whole ma- 
gistracy of the county, he (Mr. Calcraft), 
understood it had only gained the support 
of 22 of the magistrates. The present 
plan would, if carried into effect, cost the 
county 250,000/., while every thing that 
was requisite might be obtained at the ex- 
pence of 100,000/. He admitted that a 
new gaol was wanted, but not such a one 
as it had been proposed to erect. It was 
not to the erection of a gaol that he ob- 
jected, but to that wild and useless expen- 
diture which was contemplated. He 
wished a prison to be built large enough 
to contain all the prisoners it was thought 
it might be necessary to send to it, but he 
did not wish one to be raised which would 
cover 18 or 19 acres of ground; and 
which would be large enough to hold a 
greater number of prisoners than had ever 
been confined at one time in the county, 
Why it had been proposed to build a 
prison which would contain so large a 
number of persons, hecould not tell. When 
the question was put to the architect, he 
had answered that the number was taken 
from a bock; and when asked where the 
book was, and desired to point out that of 
which he had spoken, bis answer was, that 
the books were so large, he could not im- 
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mediately turn to that which those who in- 
terrogated him on the subject wished to 
see. This was not the way to do business, 
The contract stated to have been made 
was in no respect satisfactory. There 
might be a contract, but there was no se- 
curity ; nothing to assure them that its 
conditions would be properly fulfilled. 
Every thing connected with the subject 
was irregular and unsatisfactory. The 
greatest extravagance appeared in the 
building estimates. There were houses 
to be built for the turnkeys (three in 
number) and the expence was to be 9,6751. 
The turnkeys were thus to have a house 
worth 3,000/. each. The chaplain was 
also to have an expensive house built, and 
the house of the gaoler was to cost no less 
than 8,475/, This was an expence which, 
if it had appeared in the ordnance esti- 
mates, or in the army or navy estimates, 
that House would feel it to be its duty to 
institute some inquiry into the subject, 
and he thought it was that which in the 
present case ought not to be passed over. 
He did not object to building houses for 
the turnkeys, but he did object to build- 
ing such as had been projected. The 
gaoler, if this plan was carried into effect, 
would be accommodated with a better 
house than a Lord of the Admiralty; for 
he believed his friend opposite, who was 
one of the lords of the Admiralty, was 
not provided with a house worth 8,4751. 
He wished a house to be built for the 
gaoler, and he wished that house to be 
respectable, but he did not see that it 
was necessary for him to be better ac- 
commodated than the lords of the Admi- 
ralty. He then noticed the great increase 
of the county rates to meet this expence. 
These were raised from 10,589/.—to 
36,4761. Those who were called upon to 
pay this, had heavy taxes to pay, which 
were imposed by the minister of the coun- 
try, for the service of the state. Surely 
then, they ought to be protected against 
such excessive taxation by others. No- 
thing could be more offensive to the 
county of Kent, than to be taxed in this 
manner; and he could take upon himself 
to state, that the taxes thus laid on, caused 
more dissatisfaction than even the pro- 
perty tax. It was proper that the 


prison to be built should be airy and 
spacious, but it was not necessary that it 
should occupy a domain of eighteen acres 
of land. This, he supposed, was to give 
sufficient space for all sorts of games to 
be carried on within it, In this plana 
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circular wall was made to consume four 
acres of ground, and altogether he thought 
the plan one of the wildest that had ever 
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been framed. In order to collect a suffi- 
cient number of persons to occupy this 
gaol, it was intended to pull down the old 
bridewell at Dartford, and remove it to 
Maidstone.—This would cause about 120 
additional prisoners to be annually sent to 
Maidstone, and thus the county would be 
put to the expence of conveying most of 
these persons thirty miles, instead of about 
ten. The bridewell at Dartford it appear- 
ed on a survey recently made, might be 
repaired and made most useful. And at 
what expence could this be done? It 
could be accomplished for 3,500/.! Yet 
this plan was rejected. He (Mr. Calcraft) 
felt he had taken up too much of the time 
of the House on this subject, but it arose 
from his anxiety to make them thoroughly 
comprehend what a precious undertaking 
that was, which it was intended to carry 
into effect. If the plan of Mr. Alexander 
were realised, the county of Kent would 
be put to the expence of 350/. for each 
prisoner. He hoped the House would 
look to this, and supply an effectual re- 
medy. He and those who acted with 
him were desirous that a prison should be 
built offering all the advantages of Mr. 
Howard’s plan. What they wanted was, 
inspection, separation, ventilation, and se- 
curity; and room for such a number of 
prisoners as the county was likely to have 
to take care of. They wished the prison 
to have court houses attached to it. These 
they thought necessary, but these they con- 
tended could be erected with the gaol for 
100,000/, with ‘every necessary conveni- 
ence. It was proposed to do this in the Bill. 
They were willing to erect such court 
houses, &c. as would be useful and becom- 
ing, but they objected to an unnecessary 
enlargement of the expence, when for the 
sum which he had mentioned they could 
obtain all that was wanting, and build a 
prison which would give perfect security, 
and do credit to the county. Under 
these circumstances he hoped the motion, 
with which he was about to conclude, 
would be agreed to, that the House might 
see on what evidence the decision of the 
committee on the Bill was founded. He 
then moved, “ That there be laid before 
the House, and printed, a copy of the 
minutes of evidence taken before the com- 
mittee on the Bill for building a new jail 
in the county of Kent, with a bridewell 
and court houses, and for imposing a new 
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rate on the county to defray the expences 
thereof.” He wished in the present in- 
stance to have the minutes taken in the 
committee laid before the House, intend- 
ing to found a motion on them, for revis- 
ing the decision come to by that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. John Smith, in seconding the mo- 
tion, was anxious to offer a few observa. 
tions on this subject, having had an op- 
portunity, which but few members had, 
of witnessing the effect produced by the 
rates imposed on the county. Inthe parish 
in which he resided, the gentlemen, very 
honourably to themselves, served in rota- 
tion the principal parish offices. It had 
come to his turn about three years ago to 
fill one of these, in which it was his busi- 
ness to collect the rates imposed. The 
distress and consternation which every 
where appeared when he applied for it, 
was excessive, and the difficulty of col- 
lecting itimmense. He had paused in 
the collection of it, to commun cate this to 
one of the magistrates of the county, and 
to request instructions how to act. The 
answer of the magistrate was, that the 
money must be paid. The rate was ac- 
cording collected, but the distress which 
it had occasioned had made a great im- 
pression on his mind; for in addition to 
the property tax, and other heavy taxes 
imposed by the necessities of the state, a 
county rate of five per cent. was imposed 
onthe landholder ; which the poor farmer, 
whose interest in the land expired with his 
lease, was obliged to pay, while the owner 
of the land paid nothing. One of the 
objects of the Bill brought in had been, to 
do away this, and to divide the county 
rate, equally between the occupier and 
the proprietor of the land. This had been 
thrown out, but if the evidence called for 
were laid before the House, he looked for 
a very different result. He would not take 
up the time of the House long, as more 
urgent business called for their attention, 
but he wished to make one observation on 
the plan of the magistrates, for pulling 
down the bridewell at Dartford. The po- 
pulation of that part of the county near 
Dartford, amounted to 90,000 persons. 
Was it then right that there should be no 
place of confinement nearer than Maid- 
stone? Ought every disorderly person, 
every loose woman, every petty offender 
from Depttord, Greenwich, or Woolwich, 
to be sent all the way to Maidstone. The 
pulling down the bridewell at Dartford, 
furnished of itself a great objection to the 
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plan, imposing as it did on the county the 
necessity of carrying many offenders 25 
miles, whom otherwise it would only be 
necessary to move a very short distance. 
A question arose as to the law—whether 
so small a portion of the magistracy as 
that with which this plan had commenced, 
were warranted in doing what they had 
done ? He was warranted in saying (and he 
said it on very high authority), that it was 
not believed they would act thus accord- 
ing to law. With this impression a large 
portion of the ‘county of Kent would re- 
fuse to pay the rate—would go to law, and 
the consequence might be, that that great 
county would be thrown into the utmost 
coufusion. He trusted the House, con- 
sulting justice, would avert this evil, and 
he therefore hoped the motion would be 
agreed to. 

Sir William*Geary said, the question be- 
fore the House was simply this, whether 
after reterring the subject to a committee, 
which had given it the fullest investiga- 
tion, they would take upon themselves to 
reverse that decision, which upon mature 
deliberation, the committee had come to. 
It was impossible to be silent after what 
had just been stated. The hon. gentle- 
man had told the House of. the great dis- 
tress which he had witnessed, when col- 
lecting the county rate. He ought to 
have stated to the House that at the time 
that rate of one shilling inthe pound was 
raised, it was to meet the first expences, 
which necessarily caused a larger rate to 
be imposed, than was afterwards wanted. 
No subsequent rate on account of the gaol, 
had been, or would be, more than three- 
pence in the pound, so that consternation 
and alarm which the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
J. Smith) had described, could no longer 
be supposed to prevail in the county. He 
admitted that there was some excess on 
the estimates, but contended there was no 
want of responsibility.—With respect to 
what had been said on the subject of the 
bridewell, he approved of the plan as it 
related to that, and he thought the magis- 
trates wise in wishing to have but one 
place of confinement in the whole county, 
and that one under the direction of one 
person. The benefits of such a system he 
instanced in the county of Gloucester, and 
he contended the discipline of those gaols 
was much better, where they had a con- 
siderable number of prisoners; than that 
of those where they had but a few. He 
would not trouble the House further, as 
very important business was before it. 
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But that this Bill should be re-committed, 
he thought they would agree with him 
was quite unnecessary. The committee 
had sat on it 17 days. It kad been at- 
tended by those who were most competent 
to give information on the subject. After 
giving it the fullest consideration, the 
committee had divided near a hundred 
members, which he believed was consi- 
dered a pretty full attendance. ‘To insti- 
tute further proceedings on the subject; 
to refer the Bill again to a committee for 
the purpose of endeavouring to reverse 
the decision which had been come to, 
appeared to him to be that which the 
House could not do. 

Sir Egerton Brydges was unwilling to 
intrude on the patience of the House by 
dwelling on a local subject at a time when a 
most important national question called for 
their fullest attention. But there was some 
thing so extraordinary in the present mo- 
tion, and so extraordinary, as he conceiv- 
ed, in the assertions and arguments of the 
hon. mover, that he felt himself absolutely 
compelled to say something on the sub- 
ject, however reluctantly ; yet, it should 
be done with a brevity which ill calcu- 
lated as it was to furnish the full answer to 
the speech of the hon. gentleman, which 
he trusted he was completely prepared to 
give in all its parts, might be deemed 
better to become him, and the respect due 
to the more imperious concerns of the 
House at such a moment. ‘The silence he 
should say, it would be impossible for him 
to refrain from, after having attended the 
committee for 17 days, during which he 
had given the matter all the consideration 
that his industry and understanding could 
command. The result upon his mind of 
that painful investigation was this, that no 
one of the allegations in the preamble of 
this Bill had been proved; but not only 
had they not been proved, they had 
been decisively and irresistibly disproved. 
What were those allegations? First, that 
the plan and estimates were unnecessarily 
extensive; far beyond the wants of the 
county, and unnecessarily costly, and or- 
namental. Secondly, that no contracts 
had been made, according to Jaw, for the 
completion of the buildings. Thirdly, 
that they would throw a heavy and griev- 
ous burden on those who had only a tem- 
porary interest in the land, partial and 
unjust, and such as called for the inter- 
ference of parliament, to place a portion 
of the expense on the landlords. Now, 
how had these allegations been made out ? 
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Why, as to the extent, it was pretended, 
that the provision, which had been plan- 
ned for 450 prisoners, ought only to have 
been for 331—because they stated this 
last to have been the maximum of the co- 
existing numbers of those which had hi- 


‘therto been confined in the present gaol, 


bridewell, and house of correction. But, 
to say nothing of the inaccuracy ef this 
total, it proves nothing; if true, it lays 
aside the leading improvement in Mr. 
Howard’s principles of gaols, the principle 
of classification! That enlightened and 
benevolent principle, most important to 
the security, the morals, the reform, and 
the health of the prisoners, is the leading 
feature of that admirable plan now com- 
plained of; and on that principle it would 
be found that if there was a fault in the 
plan, it was not because it was too exten- 
sive, but because it was not extensive 
enough fully to embrace it. The maxi- 
mum of classes was found to be 588; the 
plan adopted provided for only 450; so 
far is it from having carried the principle 
toanextreme. But how could the smaller 
or mixed total, as insisted on by this Bill, 
have in any degree, even the smallest, 
met this principle? Could the surplus of 
one class be turned over into the division 
provided for another? If so, the principle 
and practice of classification is annihilated. 
But if the plan be not too large, may not 
the charges of executing it be too ex- 
travagant? So far from it, that, though an 
attempt was made by shewing the ex- 
pences of other gaols to establish impro- 
vidence here, yet a minute investigation 
after the admitted allowances for the com- 
parative increase of prices in all articles of 
building, proved the direct reverse, and 
from the testimony of the ablest profes- 
sional men, it appeared that every thing 
had been contracted for as reasonably as 
was consistent with its being done well 
and substantially. As to ornament, there 
was not a single thing about the building 
as adopted, which had been done for or- 
nament; nothing but for its usefulness. 
It was in evidence that this calumniated 
plan, so far from being wanton, whimsical, 
thoughtlessly costly, and uselessly large, 
was approved, praised, and beheld with 
unqualified admiration by several eminent 
architects, themselves engaged in great 
national concerns, who all came forward 
to give their unqualified approbation of 
the skill, the science, the genius, the se- 
vere simplicity, with which this model, so 
far exceeding any hitherto promulgated, 
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had been contrived. The next allegation, 
that the magistrates had not attended 
strictly to the provisions of the Act from 
whence they derived their power, was 
equally unfounded. He would venture to 
assert, in defiance of contrary opinions, 
that after the ablest discussion of this point 
by the counsel on both sides, it was clear 


. beyond rational dispute, that the construc- 


tion given by the magistrates to this Act 
was true and just in reason, in law and in 
expedience. There is nothing in the 
statute to bear out the other constructions 
given. To insist on the necessity of one 
contract for the whole was to insist on 
what the counsel themselves gave up. To 
insist on simultaneous contracts was im- 
practicable, nonsensical, and without a 
word in the Act to ground such an inter- 
pretation on. The third allegation about 
the grievous burden on the occupiers, 
which demanded parliamentary relief, was 
shewn to be ill-grounded in fact, and ob-- 
jectionable in principle. What was this 
mighty and ruinous burden?’ Why, the 
whole cost to an occupier of 100/. a year, 
was an annual payment for twelve years 
of 1/. 5s. making in those twelve years 
the vast and overwhelming charge of 15/. 
And what would the proposed limitation 
of the plan save-him? Why 6s. 3d. a year 
during that time; and inthe whole twelve 
years 3/. 15s. Such were the allegations 
on which this very extraordinary Bill had 
been formed; a Bill that went to throw 
ona bench of magistrates, as high in rank, 
in character, in property, in anxious at- 
tention to their public duties, in cultivated 
minds, and in industrious regard to the 
good of their county, as any in the king- 
dom, the grave and odious charge of 
having misused the public purse commit- 
ted to their care, of having ignorantly 
misconstrued the law they had so carefully 
guided themselves by, of having lavished, 
in useless and childish ornaments, those 
funds committed to their trust for the 
severest purposes of the correction and re- 
form of frait humanity when borne down 
by misfortune, or submitted to the rod of 
justice. A committee, after 17 days of 
painful and scrupulous attention in exa- 
mining numerous witnesses, and investi- 
gating volumes of written evidence, have 
resolved that these grave allegations have 
not been made out. Will the House again 
entertain this question? Will they still 
keep magistrates, who have proved they 
deserve so well of their country, under 
the suspense of this calumnious charge ? 
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Will they toad thus their table and waste 
the public money in printing evidence so 
voluminous, from the idle hope that a 
committee may reverse its own decision, 
so maturely verified, and he would venture 
to repeat, so triumphantly borne out by 
that evidence? To what would such a 
precedent lead? To what endless litiga- 
tion and expence in the future business of 
this House? What a door would it open 
to uncertainty, to intrigue, and to that 
loss of respect which always follows con- 
flicting and opposite decisions? This was 
all he would trouble the House with on 
the present occasion. A minuter exami- 
nation would more irrefragably have esta- 
blished the opinions he had formed on the 
case ; but the example of the hon. mover 
of this question should not tempt him, at 
this time, so far to trifle with the patience 
of the House, however prepared he was, 
and however at a less busy period he 
might think the replies with which he was 
ready, deserving their attention, as affect- 
ing both principles and conduct, which, in 
their results, extended far beyond mere 
local interests. 

Mr. Western, in rising to offer a few ob- 
servations on the question before the 
House, rose with the intention of giving 
the motion his full support, If opposition 
were intended to the Bill, it ought to have 
been gone into on the second reading. 
The question on which the-committee had 
come to a decision involved a principle 
which he contended ought to have been 
met on the second reading of the Bill. 
The preamble of the Bill ought then, if 
at all, to have been debated. The Bill 
had his cordial support, and he trusted it 
would in the end meet with the approba- 
tion of the House. ‘They had heard that 
they ought not to oppose that which came 
from the wisdom of their magistrates, but 
they did not know their magistrates to be 
infallible. The estimated expence of the 
new gaol, he was of opinion greatly ex- 
ceeded what it ought to be. It was pro- 
posed that the erection of a prison should 
cost the county 250,000/. He saw nothing 
in the expences of other counties to jus- 
tify this large expenditure. The whole 
expences of the county of Essex for the 
last ten years did not amount to the in- 
terest of the sum just named, and which 
appeared on the estimates. The whole of 
this charge, enormous as it was, it was 
proposed most unfairly to throw on the 
occupiers of the land. Ina similar case 
which had occurred in the county, where 
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an expence of 25,000/. was incurred, it 
had been thought proper to divide the 
burden between the owner and the occu- 
pier of the land. Why was this practice 
departed from in the present instance ? 
If this charge of 250,000/. were thrown 
upon the occupier of the land, it could 
not be thought that it would ever be paid 
off. The Bill had had his support, and 
he conceived it to have been well entitled 
to the approbation of the House. He 
hoped the motion would be agreed to, and 
that the minutes taken before the commit- 
tee would be laid on the table. 

Mr. Marryat remarked, much had been 
said in the way of complaint of the appeal 
now made to the House. He hoped he 
should never see the day when no appeal 
was left to those who felt themselves ag- 
grieved. The reasonableness of the pre- 
sent appeal, he thought would soon ap- 
pear. With respect to the estimates, it 
was admitted by the hon. baronet, that 
there was some excess on them. Of such 
excess he thought the country had much 
to complain, when they saw it was in- 
tended to give 7,000/. of their money 
for a portico, and that another great ex- 
pence was to be incurred by a covered 
way, where the ladies and gentlemen con- 
fined might amuse themselves, when the 
weather was so unfavourable as to prevent 
their entertaining themselves in the open 
yard. The mode in which, till of late, the 
county had been assessed to meet the ex- 
pences of erecting or maintaining prisons, 
&c. had been to throw one half of the 
charge on the owners, and the other half 
on the occupiers of the land. Is the pre- 
sent instance however, the whole was 
thrown on the occupiers, and the owners 
were entirely exempted. If they wanted 
to get a right, good, and truly magnificent 
dinner, the way to obtain it was, to make 
one set of people pay for it, and another 
order and partake of it, Acting on the 
same principle, the magistrates had or- 
dered a fine: prison to be built, and left 
others to pay for it. These magistrates, 
who were large land-owners, had ordered 
the rate to be paid by the occupiers of the 
land, and thus exempted themselves from 
bearing any part of the burden which 
they brought on the county. In the 
parish in which he lived, the increase of 
the rates had caused great dissatisfaction, 
and many. petitions had been drawn up 
and presented on the subject. The im- 
mense increase which had taken place, 
could not but be severely felt by the inha- 
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He would state what the rates 


bitants. 
had been in the parish of Lewisham, and 


what they now were. They amounted in 
1806 to sz/. 10s. In 1807 they rose to 
240/. and in the last year they came up 
to no less than 1,252/. odd shillings ?—He 
put it to the House if it was not hard that 
the county should be thus oppressed ; and 
he could take upon himself to say, that 
these rates caused more dissatisfaction 
than all the taxes imposed by government 
for the service of the state. They excited 
more discontent, because it was known 
that they were unnecessary. No answer 
had been given to the representations 
made by the inhabitants of the county, till 
the subject was brought forward in that 
House. He should have thought the ma- 
gistrates whose duty it was to keep the 
peace, would have held it to be a part of 
their duty not to persevere in that which 
so. much disturbed the county. When 
the estimates of Mr. Alexander were 
touched upon, it was said that sufficient 
contracts had been entered into. But 
what ought a contract to be? it ought to 
be an engagement in writing, which if re- 
quired could at any time be produced by 
the clerk of the county, to enforce the 
completion of the works to be commenced. 
Now would the contracts entered into do 
this? They would not. When the con- 
tractor was asked if all the buildings 
would be completed, when the conditions 
of the contract were fulfilled, he had an- 
swered in one word “ No.” Why then 
from this it was clear, that all the pro- 
ceedings which had taken place, were 
irregular and unsatisfactory. Under all 
the circumstances of the case, considering 
the great importance of the subject, re- 
membering that it had been admitted that 
it was one which deserved further consi- 
deration, he trusted the House would ac- 
cede to this motion, and that they would 
take into consideration all that had passed, 
when the minutes of evidence were pro- 
duced. 

Mr. Wynn contended that the proceed- 
ings which had taken place on this subject 
were not contrary to law. It had been 
said that the committee decided on the 
principle of this Bill, by the preamble, and 
that this ought to have been objected to on 
the second reading. Why was it not ob- 
jected to on the second reading of the Bill? 
Because it was thought it would be but 
fair to let it go to a committee that they 
might hear evidence, on which they could 
with propriety found their decision, The 
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plan had first been appealed against to the 
magistrates. They decided in favour of 
it. An appeal had then been made to 
the House of Commons, by whom it was 
referred to a committee. That commit- 
tee sat seventeen days, and after giving 
the subject the fullest investigation, they 
came to a deeision unfavourable to the 
opponents of the plaa ; who now came to 
call for the evidence on which that deci- 
sion was founded. Could those who had 
supported the Bill, think that if this mo- 
tion were agreed to, it would be possible 
for the Bill to pass this session ? Would it 
not then be to perpetuate the existing dif- 
ferences in the county, to persist in 
making the attempt? If the motion were 
acceded to, when they saw how busy the 
printers were in preparing East India 
papers, &c. it could not be expected that 
the minutes would be printed in less than 
sixteen or seventeen days. After that 
there must be a motion for a committee on 
the subject, and then they would have the. 
Bill to do all over again, so that it was im= 
possible to think it could pass that House 
before the end of the month, and sent to 
the House of Lords, at so late a period, 
could it reasonably be expected to pass in 
the present session? It was said the whole 
expences of the county of Essex in ten years 
did not equal the amount of the interest of 
the charge thrown on the county of Kent. 
This was unfairly urged. The county of 
Essex had a gaol already built. Had a 
similar comparison been made with the 
expences of the county of Essex some 
years ago, when it was differently circums- 
stanced, the result would have been of an 
opposite nature. On these grounds he 
objected to the motion ; and saw no rea- 
son for laying the evidence given in the 
committee before the House. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull rose to offer a few 
words on the motion, and few they should 
be, for he was not in a situation to trespass 
long on the patience of the House. This 
motion seemed to be regarded as an attack 
on the magistrates of Kent. Had he had 
such an idea of it, he would have been the 
first to oppose it. There was no reason 
whatever for entertaining such an idea. 
The number of magistrates in the county 
was 142, and this plan had been signed 
by 22 of them. In addition to this he 
could state a circumstance which came 
within his own knowledge, which was of 
some importance, 

The paper signed by these twenty-two 
magistrates, had been sent round by aspe- 
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cial messenger to all the rest, but no more 
names could be procured than the number 
he had mentioned. From this, it was 
clear, that the magistrates generally were 
not favourable to the plan. The great 
body of the magistracy had not coincided 
with those who signed the Petition, though 
afterwards they, acting in the manner 
which became them, did not think proper 
to set themselves in opposition to their 
brother magistrates. This was the view 
which his honourable friend who had 
brought forward the present motion, took 
of the case. He conceived there were 
two propositions which might have been 
submitted to the House on this subject. 
The one was a proposition to resume the 
committee ; the other, that which was em- 
bodied in the motion before the House. 
He was not quite sure that it would not 
have been better to move that the com- 
mittee should be resumed, than to move 
for the production of the minutes of evi- 
dence, taken before the committee. Say- 
ing this, however, he wished distinctly to 
be understood to support the motion of his 
honourable friend. He had one* other 
circumstance of some moment to state, 
Before the committee closed its sittings, 
several papers on the subject were called 
for. These were not forthcoming. Whe- 
ther or not they might have been forth- 
coming, he could not say, but this he 
could say, the committee -had risen, and 
the papers were not produced. Whatever 
might be the cause of their not being 
given to the committee, he thought the 
fact itself, furnished an additional reason 
in favour of the motion. It would bea 
painful duty to examine the clerk of the 
county a second time; but under all the 
circumstances he trusted the papers would 
be granted. 

Mr. H. Lascelles did not look upon this 
to be a question, raised on the principle 
involved in the preamble of the Bill, 
which had been brought in, the question 
appeared to him to be this—whether the 
county should be guided by a division of 
the magistrates, or by the whole. This 
was the question on which the House had 
to decide, and their decision would not 
merely affect the county of Kent, but it 
went to affect all other counties. The 
line of conduct pursued by the magis- 
trates when complaints were made of the 
amount of the rate, had been censured, but 
the main question submitted to the House 
was—whether the county of Kent should 
be governed by one part of the magistrates, 
or by the whole, 
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Mr. Lushington was of opinion, that 
agreeing to this motion would do more 
towards restoring the county to tranquil- 
lity, than could be hoped from the extinc- 
tion of the Bill. To do this was most de- 
sirable, for he was sure that for the last 
year the county of Kent had been in such 
a state as loudly called for some legislative 
measure. He had endeavoured to put an 
end to this state of things, but without 
success. The hon. gentleman proceeded 
to state the steps which he had taken to 
settle the existing differences, and to nar- 
rate the circumstances which had caused 
them to fail. He concluded a speech in 
favour of the motion, by declaring himself 
to be quite satisfied that there would be 
no peace in the county, till some legisla- 
tive measure had set that, by which it was 
at present agitated, to rest. 

Mr. Pole Carew said, if the gentlemen 
who had spoken on this subject had at- 
tended the committee on the Bill, they 
would have seen what had influenced the 
decision come to, and have spared some 
of the observations which had just been 
thrown out. An attempt had been made 
to show the magistrates in an unfavourable 
light. Their conduct did not merit cen- 
sure. The contracts made ought to be 
regarded as satisfactory. In the estimates 
for the buildings, there was not set down 
one shilling more than was necessary to 
do the thing in the best possible way. 
This would be seen if these estimates were 
compared with those of other works, The 
projected prison would not cost more than 
the mad- house now erecting in St. George’s 
fields, and the expence to be incurred fell 
short of that of the penitentiary-house, 
which was carrying on at this time. The 
gaol to be erected would be the best thing 
of the kind in the country. Directions 
had been given to erect it at the least pos- 
sible expence (making it all that was 
wanted) and to build it without adorning 
it with useless decorations. “Those gen- 
tlemen who had this day offered to the 
House the inflated statements which had 
been heard, had not properly given their 
attention to the subject. They ought to 
have attended the committee. As they 
had not done so, he was not surprised at 
the tone which they had taken on this oc- 
casion ; nor was he surprised to find them 
so anxious to take the business out of the 
hands of the committee, to pass a new 
judgment on it. Great pains had been 
taken to make the House believe that no 
wish existed in any quarter to disgrace the 
magistracy of the county. But would 
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any one say the magistrates would not 
feel themselves disgraced, if the present 
motion were carried? In his opinion the 
proposition before them was one which it 
would be very improper for that House to 
adopt. He had no particular objection 
to the production of the minutes taken 
before the committee, if nothing more 
were intended ; but the cbject of the pre- 
sent motion was not merely to get these 
laid before*the House ; as the hon. gen- 
tleman had said he meant to follow it up 
by a motion for revision. 

Mr. Marryat, in explanation, adverted 
to what had fallen from the last speaker 
respecting the absence from the com- 
mittee, of those gentlemen who this day 
supported the motion before the House. 
He for one had regularly attended the 
committee, and if the hon. gentleman had 
not seen him there, it must have been 
through his own (Mr. Pole Carew’s) ab- 
sence or inattention. 

Mr. Serjeant Best thought the proceed- 
ings of the magistrates in this business, 
might be arraigned as illegal. If they en- 
tered into a contract, they ought to have 
demanded security for the fulfilment of 
its conditions. Had the magistrates of 
the county of Kent done this? No; but 
surely they ought to have done it before 
they put the inhabitants to an expence of 
2 or 300,000/. This, however, they had 
not thought proper to do, and it was 
enough to alarm the county to find it was 
about to be put to an expence of above 
200,000/. by a plan which would give the 
architect 10,000/. to put in his own pocket. 
Such an expence as was at present con- 
templated, had never before been incurred 


in a similar way, and were these times | 


unnecessarily to go to an expence so un- 
precedented and immense? He repeated, 
such an expence had never been incurred 
before by such an undertaking, and if any 
gentleman would rise and state an in- 
stance, in which the building of a county 
gaol had cost half the money now pro- 
posed to be expended, he would instantly 
withdraw his support from the motion of 
the hon. gentleman. He knew that within 
these few years the county of Surry had 
built an excellent prison, at one third of 
the expence, which was said to be neces- 
sary to erect one in the county of Kent, 
and knowing this, it was impossible to 
approve of the plan of the magistrates. 
It was said that to agree to the motion, 
would be to throw disgrace on the magis- 
trates. It would do ne such thing. All 
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that was wanted was to send the plan back 
to them for revision, and it was an odd 
way of disgracing any set of men to send 
a plan to them for correction, that they 
might do that in a legal way which they 
had done in an illegal way ; that they 
might do that with some limitations, which 
they had done without any limitation 
whatever. The county of Kent was at 
present in such a state of litigation, that 
the magistrates would soon find themselves 
unable to proceed a single step further, 
unless something were done to appease 
the inhabitants; unless something like 
that which was the object of the present 
motion were obtained. 

Mr, Pole Carew in explanation said, the 
original plea for opposition to the plas in 
question, seemed at last to be abandoned 
by the counsel who had first set it up. 
With respect to the contracts he again 
contended, that sufficient responsibility 
had been secured, and was proceeding to 
notice what had been said on this subject 
by the last speaker, when he was inter- 
rupted by a loud cry of ‘ Spoke,’ accom- 
panied by marks of disapprobation and 
impatience on the part of the House. 

The Speaker interfered, and observed 
the hon. gentleman was free to explain 
what he himself had said, but it was not 
common for one member to take upon 
himself to explain what had fallen from 
another. 

Mr. Pole Carew said, he had wished to 
say the contracts had been made according 
to law, and his object in rising was to ex- 
plain what in his conception was the law ; 
to show that he was correct in saying they 
were legally made. Contracts had in the 
present instance been made with the sur- 
veyors, and with people who could best 
furnish what was wanted, from their hav- 
ing the necessary articles at first hand. 
The contracts concluded with such per- 
sons, gave the county ample security, and 
therefore he contended they were not 
other than according to law. 

Mr. Calcraft waved his right to reply. 
Strangers were ordered to withdraw, and 
a division took place, when the numbers 
were :— 

For the Motion.......sccesseeeeeees DD 
Against it...recccocrssecerecsesseses OZ 
Majority against it.....+.s000. —=7- 


East Inp1a Company’s Arrairs.] The 
House again resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of the whole House to take into 
further consideration the Affairs of the 
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East India Company. The question being 
put upon the third Resolution, 

Mr. Rickards rose. He had passed many 
years of his life in India, and had never 
ceased since to feel an interest in its wel- 
fare. The first point he should look to, 
was the condition and safety ofthe natives. 
He should touch on this subject, as far as 
it was connected with the resolution. it 
was obvious no great benefit could accrue 
from trading with a nation of beggars, yet 
such was the greater part of the Indian 
population, which was vast, but absolutely 
compelled to till, for the mere purposes of 
existence. In and just round the great 
towns it was different, but from compara- 
tive wealth to misery, the transition was 
sudden—from the enterprise of merchants, 
to the field of unprofitable agriculture. 
No remedy appeared for this, but reform 
of the revenue and the aids of an enlarged 
commerce. The governments were con- 
sidered sovereigns of the soil. Where the 
Mahometan arms had not prevailed, we 
still found the better institutions of the 
Hindoos existing. But in the countries 
first alluded to, the ryots had one half their 
produce for every purpose of living: they 
were thus reduced to poverty, and to ‘a 
state little removed from savage life. They 
were often even worse off than their 
labourers at 3d per day, though they were 
the original proprietors of the land. They 
often borrowed money ona kind of mort- 
gage, but they were little better for it. 
The great evils of their state led to lord 
Cornwallis’s appointment. His modera- 
tion and justice were never doubted, and 
he ,introduced a measure in Bengal, a 
new mode, by which a class were brought 
in, from whom great advantages were 
expected. Lands were divided into free 
zemindar estates, subject to a perpetual 
tax: but the wants of the government 
requiring more revenue, half was taken 
for government purposes: and, in fact, 
in many Cases, the holder received no 
more than one-eleventh for his own ob- 
jects. This system was extended to some 
‘of the Madras provinces; of the injurious 
effects of which the Fifth Report contained 
vouchers. The hon. member then read a 
letter from a respectable native, eloquently 
describing, in the oriental style, the dis- 
tressed state of ‘the ancient inhabitants of 
that province, who were grievously op- 
pressed ‘by the introduction of a new class 
from the least respectable occupations of 
life in India, and shewing, that though the 
Company’s officers were just and en- 
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lightened, yet, that the expence of obtain= 
ing justice defeated its object ; and point- 
ing out the oppressive evils of the moota- 
dary system (as the zemindary system is 
called in the Madras countries), on the re- 
spectable and on the poor. It stated that 
they were much happier under Hyder Ali, 
and under Tippoo Sultaun, whom it praised. 
It considered the Company (the lords of 
glory !) as having no real] advantage from 
their distress, and observed, that such was 
their state, that it might be supposed, a 
new race of polygars (depredators) had 
been let in upon them to destroy them, 
who were driving them to despair. Yet 
such, he exclaimed, was the state of society 
extolled in a late debate as the height of 
human happiness and freedom ! The lower 
orders of people in India, so far from being 
attached to the Company’s government, 
were ready to join any standard which 
might be raised against it. One great 
source of discontent in India was what had 
often been extolled in that House, the ze- 
mindary settlement. ‘This was one of the 
greatest bars to the improvement of India. 
It had been said that India might be im- 
proved by the cultivation of the waste 
lands; but the fact was, that the waste 
lands of Bengal were peculiarly cultivated. 
The great population of that country were 
obliged to support themselves by tillage, 
and whenever land could be cultivated 
without much expence it was occupied. 
But this, under the present system, did 
not increase the prosperity of the country, 
for the produce of the soil was of little or 
no value in the hands of the possessor. 
The price of rice had been considerably 
lowered within the last ten years. They 
had been often told the people of India 
were poor, because the rate of wages was 
low: but this was taking the effect for the 
cause. Wages were low because the peo- 
ple were poor; and to the same cause 
must be ascribed the great increase of 
crimes and immorality of late years. The 
evil was rooted in the state and condition 
ef the people. When they found the 
means of honest employment they would 
not resort to the commission of crimes to 
which they were driven by hard necessity, 
He could not speak in worse terms of the 
zemindary settlement than was done by 
some of the Company’s collectors. One 
of them, in his letters, said that all the ze- 
mindars he had ever known were of one 
sentiment on the subject, that it was a hard 
system, and severely felt in the country, 
and that it had produced greater changes 
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in the landed property of Bengal than had 
ever before taken place. The whole plan 
was too sudden, and the benevolent inten- 
tions of the noble founder of it had been 
completely frustrated. On this subject 
the political letters of the directors dis- 
played an ability which shewed what 
might be expected of them were they to 
confine their views to politics; and it was 
only when their commercial speculations 
interposed that the sentiments of monopo- 
lists began to appear, and their commercial 
speculations but too often interfered with 
their political conduct. The internal 
commerce of Bengal afforded another 
proof of the effects of the zemindary set- 
tlement. Since that settlement the inter- 
nal commerce of Bengal had not increased, 
and this was an incontrovertible proof that 
the prosperity of the country had not in- 
creased, for if there had been an increase 
of prosperity the commerce would have 
increased. The condition of this interest- 
ing people would sooner or later attract 
the consideration of that House. They 
ought not to be considered merely with a 
view to commerce, ‘The House ought to 
be alive to the calls of humanity, not less 
than to the prospect of a beneficial com- 
merce. Every party in that House had 
the ablest advocates ; but in behalf of the 
poor neglected Indians how few were dis- 
posed to lift up their voice! He was con- 
fident that an appeal to the humanity of 
the British House of Commons would not 
be made in vain. One great consolatory 
hope was open to them, had it not been in 
a great measure done away by the num- 
ber of restrictions proposed to be imposed 
on the private trade. The wealth which 
would have been thrown into India by 
British merchants in return for the raw 
produce imported from that country would 
have given a value to the waste lands of 
the zemindary estates. But he saw no 
prospect of any such benefits, till the trade 
should be perfectly free, and till the East 
India Company should retire from a 
course which it was their interest as well 
as their duty not to pursue. Every mer- 
chant was a monopolist at heart; but 
when one merchant was opposed to ano- 
ther, the most beneficial effects resulted 
from the competition. It was very diffe- 
rent, however, withthe Company. From 
the market being altogether in their own 
hands, the prices had been depressed, to 
the prejudice of production. It was only 
by a free and unrestricted trade that any 
benefit to the country could be realized ; 
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induced him to persevere ina course which 
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that a value could be given to estates— 
and that cultivation could be carried on‘as 
an object of gain, rather than to procure a 
wretched subsistence. It would afford the 
people the only relief from their present 
overwhelming land-tax, which it would in 
reality diminish, by increasing the value 
of their produce. A free trade would 
have opened this prospect; but the cone 
tinuance of the Company’s trade for 20 
years longer, presented an insurmountable 
obstacle to the prosperity of the country. 
He hoped that this period of 20 years 
might still have some modification. All 
that they heard of the Indian trade being 
incapable of increase, was completely dis- 
proved, because the Indian trade had been 
increased since the introduction of the 
American and private traders into India. 
There could be no doubt, that it might be 
carried still farther. The other proposi- 
tion, that the wants of the Indians were 
fixed and incapable of change, was of the 
same stamp. This antiquated prejudice 
concerning the fixed habits of the Indians, 
was more absurd than the most absurd pre- 
judices ofthe Hindoos. Their wants were 
fixed from their own poverty on the one 
hand, and the despotism of the govern- 
ment; and the same causes would be pro- 
ductive of the same effects in all countries 
whatever. It would appear that there 
was something mysterious about the Hin- 
doos from what was said of them, as if 
they were not flesh and blood like other 
men. For his part he had always found 
them to be actuated by the same motives 
and feelings as other men, and as disposed 
to enjoyment. This disposition to enjoy- 
ment could only be adequately gratified 
by the employment of British capital and 
British skill: and the means would be af- 
forded by the management which would 
be given to the produce of the country. He 
had but one more remark to make. The 
misrepresentation of motives was in all 
cases but too common; but such misre- 
presentation of his motives could give him 
personally no uneasiness. The opinions 
he had delivered that night were neither 
new, nor delivered for the first time that 
night, nor proceeded from any hostility to 
the India Company. They were the re- 
sult of the impressions produced on his 
mind by inquiry, and which, ever since 
that inquiry, he had uniformly maintained, 
and to this the records of the India Com- 
pany would bear testimony. Nothing but 
a desire for the public good could have 
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had already involved him in disappoint- 
ment and loss. He said thus much with 
respect to his motives, only lest some 
should be ascribed to him, which might 
injure the cause which he had so much at 
heart. 

Mr. Charles Grant, senior, requested the 
indulgence of the House, while he made a 
few observations on the studied composi- 
tion which had just been delivered. 

He was sensible that he laboured under 
great disadvantages in attempting to reply 
to a speech prepared with so much care, 
and embracing such a variety of important 
matter: but he would advert to some of 
the most prominent particulars, hoping that 
he might another day have an opportunity 
of observing upon it more in detail. 

If the hon. gentleman was right in his 
view of the system which the Company 
had adopted for the internal administra- 
tion of India, the most eminent persons 
who had ever given their attention to that 
subject had been grossly mistaken. Lord 
Cornwallis, who had established the system 
in question, and had been reckoned a great 
benefactor to India, lord Wellesley, lord 
Minto, and many other distinguished per- 
sons, differed widely from the hon. gentle- 
man on this subject. 

He trusted, however, the Committee 
would not adopt any such conclusion, with- 
out at least a more thorough and impartial 
investigation. 

He would venture to say, that not only 
with respect to these leading men, but to 
the. great mass of British residents in India, 
the hon. gentleman was singular in his 
opinions. What were these opinions 
founded upon? They rested on this, that 
unless the people of Hindostan were made 
@ great commercial nation, they never 
could be happy. But they had never 
been a great commercial people in the 
most flourishing periods of their history, 
nor since their earliest time. And that 
their happiness depended on their becom- 
ing such, was a chimerical idea. With 
respect to the effects of the Company’s 
system of government, he sincerely be- 
lieved the hon. gentleman was grossly 
mistaken. In all systems there would be 
found some imperfection, but he had not 
the least doubt, that if any person were 
candidly to examine what had been done 
in the last twenty-four years, the wonder 
would be, not that some things might still be 
short of perfection, but that so much had 
been accomplished. He had seen a good 


geal of India himself—the part chiefly in | 
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question, much more than the hon. gentle- 
man; and he conscientiously believed that 
the hon. gentleman was extremely mis- 
taken. He had, according to his views, 
described the system of the Company, but 
he had not at all adverted to that which 
they had found established, This ought 
to be taken into consideration, because it 
was only in comparing the past and pre- 
sent state of the country, that the merit of 
the Company’s administration could be 
properly appreciated. The hon. gentle- 
man had besides in the course of his speech 
frequently advanced contradictory propos 
sitions which destroyed each other. 

With regard to the system of land te- 
nures established by lord Cornwallis, it 
was certainly a very great boon and bless- 
ing tothe country. Before its intruduc- 
tion the lands were in general leased out 
yearly—every year a new agreement was 
to be made—and in the time of the native 
government it was common for the officers 
of government to exact more than the 
ryots or cultivators had agreed to pay, and 
on a thousand arbitrary pretences. If the 
crop was abundant, this was held a suffi- 
cient reason for further exaction—if from 
unfavourable seasons or oppression, many 
of the ryots fled from a district, the re- 
maining cultivators were required to make 
up the rents of that district. All was un- 
certainty, exaction, and oppression. In- 
dustry was in consequence wholly discou- 
raged, for it was taxed in proportion to its 
exertions. 
that in any case a ryot had to expect. 
Different plans had been successively 
adopted by the Company’s servants to re- 
form the ancient practice, but the very 
instability of their measures produced in- 
security and distrust; and lord Cornwallis 
was convinced that nothing short of fixing 
the land rent, unalterably and in perpe- 
tuity, would be a radical cure for all exist- 
ing evils in the administration of the reve- 
nues. He had, after immense labour and 
research, accomplished this great and dif- 
ficult work. The soil was decreed to be 
the property of the zemindars or land- 
holders, subject to the payment of a cer- 
tain fixed invariable rent. The ancient 
theory of the Mogal government, proba- 
bly also of the anterior Hindoo govern- 
ment, was,.that the sovereign was the pro- 
prietor of the soil, the zemindars only the 
officers of government for the collection of 
the rents from the cultivators, therefore 
removable at pleasure ; though it had be- 
come usual to continue the office in the 
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game family. This was his own concep- 
tion of the matter. It had however been 
a subject of controversy among the ser- 
vants of the Company. Lord Cornwallis 
thought it a question of no great import- 
ance to the zemindars as long as the go- 
vernment should tax the land according 
to its pleasure. But he both declared the 
property of the soil to be thenceforward 
vested in the zemindars, and that as before 
mentioned, the rent should be fixed and 
invariable. This rent was settled at the 
average of what had been actually paia in 
the three preceding years. On the same 
wise, humane, and liberal principles, nu- 
merous precautions were taken to secure 
the just and equitable treatment of the 
under tenants or ryots, 

Such were the fundamental principles 
of the permanent settlement, and undoubt- 
edly it has been productive of highly be- 
neficial effects to the country in general. 
The hon. gentleman had ventured to give 
a different view of this great measure, but 
he had not spoken from local knowledge— 
he had only referred to records, and par- 
ticularly the Fifth Report of the Committee 
of that House, a work in which there was 
a great deal of information ; and of that 
Committee he, (Mr. Grant) had been an 
humble member, but the hon. gentleman 
had given only mutilated extracts from 
their Report, thereby drawing an inference 
entirely different from that, which the 
whole of the Report taken together, clear- 
ly and professedly presented. In the ad- 
ministration of justice too, signal reforms 
had been introduced in the time of lord 
Cornwallis. During the government of 
the Mahomedans nothing could be more 
corrupt and intolerable than the practice 
of the native courts. Much had been done 
by the British government to purify the 
streams of justice. In the civil courts the 
Company’s servants had presided, and 
considerable reforms had been made, but 
the administration of criminal justice was 
a prerogation of sovereignty, which it was 
thought not easy to detach from the nabob, 
until after lord Cornwallis entered upon 
the government, and the persons delegated 
by the nabob had in general been scanda- 
lously venal. The reforms introduced in 
this branch by his lordship were great and 
generally acknowledged, and extremely 
beneficial to the people, who experienced 
a new protection, whilst the pure adminis- 
tration of justice raised the character of 
the goyernment, and the standard of prin- 
ciple. It is true the system of police in- 
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troduced in the time of lord Cornwallis 
has not yet perfectly succeeded, the coun- 
try continuing to be infested by decoits, or 
gang robbers. This, says the hon. gen- 
tleman, is an effect of the poverty of the 
people, which obliges them to take to such 
courses. Itis an effect of the depraved 
principles and hereditary manners of the 
people. The sons follow the profession of 
the father, and become robbers too. They 
think they are in their allotted place ; the 
execution of the father will not induce 
them to change, they seek to propitiate 
their Deity for success, when they go 
upon a marauding expedition. This has 
been a very long established practice ; 
the zemindars were supposed to encourage 
it by themselves keeping gangs of robbers, 
who made inroads on the neighbouring 
zemindaries. The nature of the country 
is favourable to such expeditions. The 
people have no public virtue to resist such 
combinations, and the English administra 
tors of justice are thereby spread over a 
great extent of country ; but still there is 
hope of gradual improvement in this 
branch. The hon. gentleman had said, 
that the effect of the system of land tenures 
was to break down and ruin all the ancient 
and great families of the zemindars. This 
was no necessary consequence of the sys- 
tem, and the case was over-stated. The 
fact was, that as the lands had been given 
away in perpetuity, subject to a certain 
fixed rent, which could not be increased, 
it became necessary for government to se- 
cure the practical payment of that rent— 
because, if it was suffered to run in arrear, 
it would, from the habits of these people, 
be paid out of the produce of the succeed- 
ing year, and entail an irrecoverable ba- 
lance. It was, therefore, made a condition 
in the grant of the lands, that if the rent 
was not punctually paid, a portion of the 
land adequate to the balance should be 
sold to discharge it. The zemindars, an 
ill-educated, indolent class of men, often 
vicious and incapable, trusted their affairs 
to other servants, who, inattentive to the 
punctuality which the change of system 
demanded, perhaps careless of its effects, 
suffered balances to be incurred as before, 
and the consequence, in various instances, 
was a sale of portions of the lands. This 
was, as far as the zemindars were con- 
cerned, to be regretted, but how could it 
be avoided, except by their punctuality ? 
In time, however, the practice of sales had 
much diminished. The hon. gentleman 
had said, the Calcutta Gazette was full of 
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advertisements of such sales, but it was to 
be observed, that every article was adver- 
tised in several languages, and the same 
article several times. As to the antiquity 
which the hon. gentleman ascribed to the 
zemindars, in fact few or none of their fa- 
milies were ancient. They were often the 
descendants of those who had supplanted 
their principals in their places, as those 
principals had supplanted others, such a 
practice having been ancient and common 
in Hindostan, with respect to kingdoms as 
well as zemindarries. 

The hon. gentleman had said, that the 
principle of an equal division of the crop 
between the sovereign and the cultivator, 
was not in the original system of Hindoo 
government. In this notion the hon. gen- 
tleman was completely mistaken. The 
Hindoos were remarkably deficient in au- 
thentic records, both historical and finan- 
cial, but there was the most satisfactory 
evidence in the drama of Sacontala, a cele- 
brated work translated by sir W. Jones, 
and at least as old as the Christian era; of 
course composed long before the irruption 
of the Mahomedans into Hindostan, that 
in the times of purely Hindoo govern- 
ments, the practice of dividing the crop 
between the sovereign and the subject 
existed, although the instance occurring in 
that work, referring to the favoured tribe 
of bramins, shewed the portion of govern- 
ment to be small. But. at a period Jong 
posterior to the commencement of the Ma- 
homedan dynasties, the division of the 
produce subsisted in various parts, and in- 
deed until after the discovery of the Ame- 
rican silver mines, there was hardly cur- 
rency enough in Hindostan to pay the 
rents of government in specie; even so 
late as the reign of Akber, about two cen- 
turies and a half ago, much of the circu- 
lating medium is supposed to have been 
copper. In process of time, no doubt, the 
sovereign’s proportion of the produce had 
been gradually converted into a money 
rent, the amount of which was of course 
calculated upon that proportion, whence 
the principle of division had an original 
influence in the rate of money rent. 

The hon. gentleman has said that the 
zemindar’s share of the produce was, after 
paying the rent to government, only one- 
eleventh part, (that is of the government 
share). The zemindar’s proportion, which 
was assumed long before the permanent 
settlement, was usually and more correct- 
ly reckoned a tenth—and this was upon 
the idea that the zemindar being the 
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officer of government, received about ten 
per cent. of the government rents for mak- 
ing the collections; this ten per cent. was 
commonly called his subsistence money ; 
but he derived other advantages from his 
office, and it was to be observed, that the 
lands in Hindostan yielded two, sometimes 
three crops in a year; this made the divi- 
sion proportionably greater than it would 
be where there was one crop annually ; 
therefore ten per cent. upon two crops was 
equal to twenty per cent. or one-fifth part 
of the produce, in places yielding only 
one crop, and might well suffice for sub- 
sistence. 

The hon. gentleman had represented 
the Indian population as a nation of beg- 
gars; and as obliged to till the lands for 
want of other employment. The blessings 
of wealth he said were confined to the 
great towns, and in leaving them there was 
a transition from commercial wealth to 
agricultural poverty. But what were the 
people of a vast continent, most of them 
remote from the sea, to do? what was 
chiefly to be looked for in the interior of 
such a country but agricultural life? Was 
it not the lot of a large portion of the in- 
habitants of other countries to cultivate 
the soil—was it not desirable they should ? 
It was not to be inferred that agriculture 
was an employment which the Hindoos 
exercised by compulsion; it was well 
known they were universally attached to 
it, even manufacturers being also ofter 
cultivators of the soil.—It was not to be in- 
ferred from the simple diet and slight cloth- 
ing of the Indian peasantry that they were 
comparatively worse off than the peasantry 
of other countries: their food and their 
clothing were according to the manners 
of the country ; manners to which various 
causes had long since given the character 
they still exhibited. But whilst the hon. 
gentleman wonders how this nation of 
beggars subsists, he at the same time ad- 
mits that the waste lands have been ex- 
tensively cultivated. Does not this ac- 
count for it? If more land is taken into 
cultivation there must be more subsistence, 
and an increase of subsistence will contri- 
butetoincrease of population. But he seems 
to think this increase of cultivation an 
evil: for the price of produce falls! And 
is not this the effect to be desired and ex- 
pected ? would he have the price rise or 
continue stationary when the quantity is 
augmented? On the whole, Mr. Grant 
said, it was not to be doubted that the 
changes introduced by the British govern- 
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ment had been beneficial to the great 
body of the people. ‘They had given a 
purity of judicial administration, a secu- 
rity to person and property, an encourage- 
ment to industry unknown in the native 
governments of Hindostan, and the effects 
of them began already to appear among 
the people in an increased spirit of inde- 
pendence. Formerly, when a governor 
general made what was called a progress 
through the country, the zemindars within 
20 miles of bis route used to come and 
pay their respects to him; but after the 
permanent settlement (which fixed their 
property and their rent) had been some- 
time established, a governor general pass- 
ed up the country without seeing one of 
them. 
’ The hon. gentleman had said that the 
internal commerce of the country had not 
improved. What is the test of this? Lord 
Cornwallis had removed a great number 
of internal imposts which before had 
clogged the trade, and it was evident from 
the reports kept by the Company’s govern- 
ments of the external commerce of India, 
that what was called the country trade, or 
the trade between the British settlements 
and other parts of Asia, had very largely 
increased under the auspices of the Com- 
pany’s government. On the other hand 
the hon. gentleman had affirmed, that the 
increase which had taken place in the 
trade between India and the western 
world was owing to the intercourse of the 
Americans, and the greater latitude given 
to the British private traders, whence he 
argued that trade would still further in- 
crease if it were open to all British subjects. 
But the hon. gentleman was mistaken in 
assuming that the trade to the western 
world had been in any considerable de- 
gree increased. It had rather shifted 
hands from the foreign companies which 
were annihilated, and from foreign Europe, 
where the impoverishment of the people 
with the. tyrannical restrictions of the 
French power, had extinguished Indian ad- 
venture, to the Americans whose neutral 
character and increased population made 
them now next to ourselves the great 
dealers in that trade. In corroboration of 
this statement he (Mr. Grant) felt himself 
warranted on the authority of good docu- 
ments to assert, that the exports from India 
to Europe about forty years ago were as 
large as within these few years they have 
been to Europe and America. 

With regard to the hon. gentleman’s 
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scheme of rendering the Indians generally 
a commercial people, he believed it to be 
impracticable. The hon. gentleman had, 
indeed, some years ago, brought forward 
a project of another change, which went 
to overturn the existing system of Indian 
revenue, but it was a change which could 
neither be effected nor approved. He 
(Mr. Grant) should be glad to encourage 
any commercial attempts which had a 
prospect of success, provided they did not 
endanger more important interests, the 
tranquillity of the people and the safety 
of the country. He was not one of those 
who contended for the absolute immutabi- 
lity of the Hindoos in al] their usages and 
customs, but that they were strongly ri- 
vetted to them was well known. It was 
difficult to change the general tastes of 
any people, much more of that people, 
and without this how were our fashions, 
our articles of necessity or luxury, to be 
introduced among them? At present they 
had not the least fancy or relish for them. 
In the last 20 years, with all the enlarge- 
ments given to private trade, not one new 
article of British manufacture had been 
exported for the use of the natives. And 
even if we could succeed in giving thema 
relish for our fabrics of various kinds, the 
consequence would be, not that we should 
supply them from Britain, but that (ex- 
cepting a few articles unfit for their cli- 
mate) artisans of their own would prepare 
them, instructed by Europeans who were 
already established in various branches of 
manufacture in our settlements. The 
island of Bombay, where the hon. gentle- 
man and others who took a part in this de- 
bate had chiefly resided, atfurded no fair 
criterion of the genuine character of the 
Hindoo people. The population of that 
island was composed of Arabs, Parsees, 
Armenians, and native Portugueze as well 
as Hindoos, and this mixture might affect 
the manners of a confined district. The 
Hindoos, to be sure, were human beings, 
partaking, as the hon. gentleman had said, 
of the common feelings of human nature, 
but it did not thence follow that they 
would adopt our luxuries or our. tastes. 
He should be very glad that a committee 
of the House of Commons were appointed 
to examine the whole of this subject from 
the beginning to the end. It would then 
he was confident be found, that the hon. 
gentleman’s conceptions were radically 
wrong. 

Mr. Grant then, adverting to the letter 
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of a native which the hon. gentleman had 
read to the House, wished to know whe- 
ther it was entered in the records of the 
Company, to whom it was addressed, what 
the character and situation of the writer 
was, and what was its date? 

Mr. Rickards answered, that he did not 
know whether it was among the govern- 
ment records; that he had got it at Bom- 
bay from a person high in station there 
(or as otherwise reported, a member of 
the government there) who had received 
it at Madras, with liberty to use it; that 
it was addressed to lord W. Bentinck, and 
dated in March, 1807. 

Mr. Grant in continuance said, that a 
private letter of that description, not on 
record, unauthenticated in any way, did 
not deserve a moment’s consideration, and 
ought not to have the least influence upon 
the deliberations of that assembly on so 
grave and important a case. Nothing, he 
said, was more common in India, than 
such letters accusing the conduct of pub- 
Jic men, and full of complaints utterly un- 
fuunded. The character of such writings 
was well known in India, and no man there 
would attach any credit tothem. But if 
the hon. gentlemen would follow up the 
representation he had thus introduced to 
the House, and shew whose conduct it was 


that had been impugned, he (Mr. Grant) 
would undertake that an answer should 


soon be given to the accusation. He was 
unwilling to mix any observations of a 
personal nature in this discussion, but since 
the hon. gentleman had referred to his 
own situation, he (Mr. Grant) thought it 
right to state, that the court of directors 
having disapproved of the conduct of the 
hon. gentleman, had removed him from 
the station of a member of council at Bom- 
bay. He had the less hesitation in men- 
tioning this fact, because he observed that 
the papers connected with it were ordered 
to be laid before the House; and he was 
content to refer to them for the propriety 
of the measure, which the court of direc- 
tors had adopted with regard to the hon. 
gentleman. 

Mr. Grant said, he was very sensible 
that there were many points in the hon. 
gentleman’s speech which he had not 
been able at present to touch upon—he 
had by no means done justice to the sub- 
ject, but he hoped gentlemen would sus- 
pend their opinions till the whole of the 
case was before them. Lord Grenville 
and marquis Wellesley highly approved 
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of the permanent settlement of the lands, 
and were anxious to have it gradually ex- 
tended to all the Company’s possessions. 
Had these noble lords been under a delue 
sion ail this time ? 

On the subject of the Company’s ac- 
counts, the hon. gentleman had gone into 
a long detail, which thus given it was ims 
possible to follow, but he (Mr. Grant) had 
perceived enough to be confident that the 
hon. gentleman proceeded upon extrava- 
gant assumptions, upon data tundamental- 
ly wrong, and whenever his statements 
were put into an examinable shape, as he 
presumed they would soon be, the hon, 
gentleman might be assured they would 
receive a full answer, and till they could 
be discussed in this way, it would he uses 
less as well as impracticable to engage the 
attention of the House any farther upon 
the subject. 

The hon. gentleman had thought fit to 
indulge in the antiquated phraseology of 
sovereign-merchant, and to charge the 
Company with making their political 
power as sovereign subservient to their 
commercial objects. But this Mr. Grant 
denied. He supposed the hon. gentleman 
alluded to the trade in cotton with which 
he was most acquainted, and concerning 
which Mr, Grant had given an explana- 
tion ona former night, ‘the Company 
did not permit their character as sovereign 
to interfere in their commercial transac- 
tions. Their agents acted for them in 
their commercial capacity, as the agent of 
an individual would act for bim. 

Mr. Grant said he was conscious he had 
not done justice to the subject before 
the House, and he again requested that 
gentlemen would suspend their opinions 
until a thorough investigation had taken 

lace. 

Mr. Rickards, in explanation, said that 
he was not singular in the opinions which 
he had stated. For a confirmation of the 
opinions which he had expressed on the 
subject of the zemindary settlement, he 
would appeal to no less authorities than 
lord Teignmouth, lord W. Bentinck, Mr, 
Colebrook, col. Wilks, col. Macaulay, and 
col. Monroe. As to the number of crops 
produced in a year, he conceived that was 
of little consequence if the half of the 
whole was taken. He had always cone 
ceived some change in the revenue system 
necessary; and he had proposed to the 
Court of Directors, to make the experi- 
ment of a gradual change in the system in 
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the island of Salsette. Although he had, 
owing to this, incurred the displeasure af 
the Company, yet he had never intended 
that the change in the revenue’ system 
should be sudden. 

Mr. Grant explained. He did not know 
what opinion several of the gentlemen 
mentioned by Mr. Rickards held, respect- 
ing the permanent settlement, nor on what 
authority the hon. gentleman spoke, but 
lord Teignmouth had not opposed the 
principle of it, he was only for proceed- 
ing to it more gradually. Mr. Grant 
maintained that it was evident the tenth 
of two crops must give double the quantum 
of subsistence which the tenth of one crop 
would give. 

Sir Eyre Coote said, that any person who 
had read the history of the rise and pro- 
gress of the Indian empire, must feel the 
highest admiration at the valour, intre- 
pidity, and industry, by which it was 
formed. How cautious, then, should they 
be, in adopting any speculative principles, 
which might put to hazard all that had 
been gained by that valour and that in- 
dustry ? He had considered the subject 
with the greatest attention, and he found 
it full of perplexities and difficulties. 
But this he knew, that, under the govern- 
ment of the Company, India had flourished 
beyond all former precedent; and he 
would never agree to any proposition 
which appeared to him likely to destroy 
that empire, and render of no avail the 
baitles of Seringapatam, of Assaye, and 
all the other glorious victories, by which 
it was established, 

Mr. Tierney said, he never recollected 
offering himself to the attention of the 
House with more painful feelings than on 
the present occasion. His total difference 
of opinion with his political friends nearly 
bore him down; and the sentiments he 
entertained were, he feared, not in unison 
with those held by the majority of that 
House—he meant the majority of those 
who attended ; for there was much more 
activity displayed on this great question 
by those who had made their minds up on 
the subject, than by those who said they 
were most anxious to obtain information 
on the question, but who never attended 
for the purpose. He had considered the 
subject with attention, and although he 
differed from his political friends on the 
question, he was happy to say, he agreed 
with lord Grenville as to the necessity of 
@ permanent system. He would leave the 
hon, gentleman and lord Grenville to 
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settle their differences of opinion on that 
subject. He was not, at present, able to 
enter into all the details, but he would say, 
that the establishment of a permanent 
system had been approved by all the 
great men who had considered it; and 
lord Grenville not only approved of it, 
but appeared to have made it a charge 
against the Company, that they had not 
carried it far enough. Lord Grenville 
was not a man to form a hasty opinion, or 
to form one without having carefully ex- 
amined all the written documents to be 
had on the subject: and, doubtless, before 
he gave so decided an opinion in favour 
of a permanent system, he had most care- 
fully perused the Fifth Report, on which 
the hon. geutleman (Mr. Rickards) had 
so much relied. He begged of the House 
not to give way to first impressions ; no- 
body who had heard the hon. gentleman, 
but must have perceived the impression 
he made, when he stated, in forcible lan- 
guage, what he called the wrongs sus- 
tained by the Indians, and supported his 
arguments by the production of an Indian 
document, the effect of the stile of which 
he need not state to those who were ac- 
quainted with the electric effect produced 
by such documents in the time of Mr. 
Burke. He thought such a document 
ought to have been produced where it 
might have been canvassed, and this 
shewed the necessity of that select come 
mittee he wished to have been appointed, 
in order that all the evidence, and all opi- 
nions bearing on the question, might have 
been enquired into, before the happiness 
of sixty millions should have been trifled 
with. The Company’s witnesses were ex- 
posed to the strictest cross-examination 5 
but their opponents, the plaintifis in the 
cause, and who should have been the first 
to have produced evidence, turned round, 
and said, that what they had to say they 
would say in debate. But the impropriety 
of this method was apparent; it was not 
possible to inquire into statements in 
debate ; and what he might have asked 
the hon. gentleman, had he appeared as a 
witness, courtesy prevented his asking in 
that House. Great sympathy appeared 
amongst the opposers of the Company ia 
that House, and what one wanted in the 
cross-examination, another supplied. Yet 
their’s was the quarter from which evi- 
dence ought to have proceeded; they 
ought to prove that the Company ought 
not to exist. The statement of “ge hon. 
gentleman was a mere assertion,—amere 
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matter of debate ; but the evidence of the 
Company had been sifted to the bottom, 
and was given by persons of the highest 
character and greatest respectability ; but 
all this was to be set at nought, and an as- 
sertion in debate was to be considered as 
superior to all. If the subject was to be 
discussed and not merely to be voted, 
every enquiry ought to be made. The 
Opponents of the Company had not the 
courage to call a witness; no witness had 
the courage tooffer himself. He contended, 
that the mass of evidence produced on the 
side of the Company was not to be repelled, 
but by evidence produced on the opposite 
side. The Company’s servants had dis- 
played talent, wisdom, and good conduct, 
such as was never excelled. He felt great 
difficulty in this question, but he must do 
his duty: no party allegiance should pre- 
vent him from advocating and supporting 
those opinions, the success of which he 
thought necessary to the security of the Bri- 
tish empire at large. If the question should 
be carried contrary to the opinions which 
he supported, he thought that more mis- 
chief would be caused by listening to the 
clamorous cry of interested men than had 
been caused by any debate in that House 
for a century. He required the patient 
attention of the House, and he was confi- 
dent that every gentleman who had at- 
tended to the evidence would agree, that 
the mass of information was very difficult 
to be digested, and that it was very hard 
to state the prominent points. Some 
thought that the system of 1784 and 1793, 
was the system to advance the British in- 
terests in India; others thought that that 
system ought to be entirely given up, and 
recurrence be had to broad and general 
principles; that all sovereignty ought to 
reside in the crown; and that all trade 
should be free, open, and unrestrained. 
Some thought that the Company might 
exist politically, but should not be allowed 
to interfere in commercial matters. It 
was difficult to conceive that twenty-four 
execrable merchants would make excel- 
lent political governors; but the system, 
if system it might be called, proposed by 
his Majesty’s ministers, was the most ex- 
traordinary. It departed from general 
principles: it had neither the support of 
practice or theory. He did not know any 
grounds of charge that existed against the 
Company. Prima facie the Company 
had done nothing that required any alte- 
ration ; he knew of no crimes they had 
committed. Gentlemen had said, that the 
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system of 1793 was but an experiment 5 
he had never so considered it, and lord 
Grenville had then expressed his determi- 
nation to maintain a regulated monopoly, 
and thought great danger would result 
from a contrary conduct. But if it was 
an experiment, it was entitled to be exa- 
mined as to its success. If the happiness 
of 60 millions was the object, was not that 
obtained? If extension of dominion was 
the object, which he thought it was not, 
had not the British dominions been ex- 
tended beyond the ideas of the most san- 
guine? It had been stated, that the Com- 
pany did not carry on trade advantageous- 
ly ; that had not been proved, but it was 
no matter whether they carried it on ta 
profit or not, if they beneficially carried 
on the government for the preservation of 
the lives, property, and happiness of 60 
millions of persons. They had no right, 
therefore, to say the experiment had failed. 
The principal author of that measure had 
failed in the expectation he had held out 
of a supply of half a million yearly to the 
country; but was not 2O years of war, 
without interruption, a sufficient excuse ? 
If the expedient had not succeeded as to 
trade in general, still the private trade 
had greatly increased. Could the Com- 
pany, then, be accused of being possessed 
by a narrow spirit of monopoly? If the 
export trade had not increased in propor- 
tion, neither the Company nor the private 
merchant was to blame: it arose from the 
inability of the natives to purchase British 
manufactures. Large revenues had beenac- 
quired by the Company, not much less than 
7 millions :. they had an army of 150,000 
men, officered by men of the highest esti- 
mation: they had servants such as no 
other body had ever possessed. The go- 
vernment of India was well and admirably 
administered, and all this was to be pushed 
down, not to constitute the happiness of the 
people of India, but to acquire a little more 
trade: it was no scheme to increase their 
happiness, but to make them, or rather to 
make us, more rich. It was stated, that a 
free trade was better than a monopoly ; 
but not a word was said as to the persons 
who were to carry on the trade, as to the 
capital, or as to the articles, It was ar- 
gued, that all British subjects had a right 
to a free and open trade to all places under 
the British dominion ; but he denied it on 
broad principles ; it was for that House to 
regulate the trade of the country, other- 
wise they had no right, to legislate on the 
question at ‘all, no right to regulate the 
+ 
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eoasting trade, no right to enact the Na- 
vigation Act. The attempt to satisfy the 
gentlemen of the out-ports would, if per- 
sisted in, he feared, prove fatal to the Bri- 
tish empire in India. He should not pre- 
tend to say, that, abstractedly speaking, 
Liverpool and Bristol had not as strong 
claims as London; but he should bottom 
himself on the old system which now 
existed, and by which the trade of India 
was confined to the port of London. It 
seemed to be the disposition of ministers 
now to concede every thing to the gentle- 
men of the out-ports. He could not see, 
however, that they had a right to take 
from London, that which they had so long 
enjoyed, and which they had used so well. 
He believed, that if perfect liberty was 
given to the out-ports, not a ship would go 
from Bristol to India. The gentlemen of 
Liverpool were, however, somewhat more 
enterprising, and probably some ships 
would go from Liverpool. The question, 
however, should not be what was best for 
Liverpool or Bristol, but what mode of 
managing the trade was best for the whole 
country and the empire at large. If the 


gentlemen of the out-ports really expected 
nothing more than what was contained in 
these Resolutions, it would not be worth 
the anxiety that they manifested: their 


real object and hope, however, must be, 
that by breaking in upon the system now, 
they should get by degrees all that they 
could wish for. As to the happiness of 
India, (which had been so much spoken 
about) it was evident that the question of 
open trade was quite unconnected with the 
other question, of the propagation of 
Christianity. In other respects, he had 
not heard that any of the advocates of the 
happiness of India had ever proposed to 
allow any one manufacture of India to be 
freely imported into this country. The 
general principle was, that Great Britain 
should force all her manufactures upon 
India, and not take a single manufacture 
of India in return. It was true that they 
would allow cotton twist, but, then, having 
found out that ethey could weave, by 
means of machinery, cheaper than the In- 
dians, they would say to them, “ Leave off 
weaving, supply us with the raw material, 
and we will weave for you.” Now, al- 
though this was a natural principle enough 
for merchants and manufacturers to go on, 
it was rather too much to talk of the phi- 
losophy of it, or to rank the supporters of 
it as in a peculiar degree the friends of In- 
dia. If, instead of calling themselves the 
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friends of that country, they should pro- 
fess themselves the enemies of it, what 
more could they do than advise the en- 
deavour to crush all Indian manufacture ? 
They might argue very well as merchants, 
but very badly as philosophers; and, in- 
deed, he could see no over-abundance of 
the milk of human kindness in this new 
Birmingham philosophy. In England, 
where the woollen manufacture was our 
staple, we prohibited the exportation of 
wool in the raw state; but in India (for 
which we professed such friendship) we 
were to take care that the cotton wool 
should only be imported in the state of 
raw material. Although we pretended 
such anxiety for the good of India, we 
wished that it should only be a nursery for 
the raw materiai, but that all advantages 
of the manufacture should remain with 
us. ‘They were to supply us with the ma- 
terial, that we might rival their manufac- 
tures in every market of the world. 
What would be said of the East India Com- 
pany, if they were to show as decided a 
preference to the manufactures of the na- 
tives of India under their protection, as 
we did to the manufactures of England. 
The fact, however, was, that as to raw mas 
terial, whether cotton or hemp, India 
could furnish whatever supply we wished 
for. But then if the Company were to 
undertake to afford a permanent supply 
of those articles, who would undertake 
that they should find a permanent demand? 
Who would undertake that, at the restora- 
tion of peace, cotton should not again be 
taken from America, and hemp from the 
Baltic, on such terms as would ruin those 
who should undertake to furnish the sup- 
ply from India. The noble lord (Castle- 
reagh) had, however, seen the necessity 
of strengthening the police in India in 
consequence of the new system, and had 
provided for that in the Resolutions: but 
what would the people of India think of 
the alteration in the police? They would 
ask one another what great danger was 
now to be apprehended ? Who was it that 
was coming to disturb the peace of India? 
They would be answered that it was only 
the gentlemen from the out ports. (A 
laugh.) He conceived that some of the 
Resolutions would have the effect of bring- 
ing the Company completely into con- 
tempt among the natives of India. For 
example, if a merchant applied for a li- 
cence for a ship to India, and was refused, 
he might then appeal to the commissioners 
for managing the affairs of India, who 
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had power to grant it. If an individual 
chose to go, and was retused leave to 
go from the Company, he might obtain 
leave from the Board of Controul, and go 
there in spite of them. Who could then 
prevent him from mentioning in India, 
that he came there in defiance of the will 
of the Company? and how could a cor- 
porate body, resting upon the breath of 
public opinion, exist for any time, when 
it was well known in India, that they had 
superiors and masters? It was true that, 
by another clause, the Company had the 
power of sending back from India any 
man that they thought proper, and so this 
fortunate man, who had procured the au- 
thority of government to go there against 
the will of the Company, might, in con- 
sequence of the conflicting authorities, 
spend his time between going there and 
coming back. He thought that men must 
make up their minds, either to get rid of 
the Company altogether, or to continue 
them on the fooling that they had hither- 
to been. Although he differed from a 
noble lord (Grenville), on this subject, yet 
he thought that his lordship had done 
himself infinite credit by the fair and man- 
ly declaration which he had made of his 
opinion on this subject. It appeared to 
him, however, that these alterations had 
been proposed for no other purpose than 
merely to conciliate the clamour of the 
merchants, and he would defy any man to 
point out any thing like the good of India 
being the object of any of the Resolutions. 
It appeared to him, that either the present 
system must be maintained, or that other- 
wise, we must proceed on the broad prin- 
ciple of overturning the East India Com- 
pany. He thought that the Court of Di- 
rectors could not accept of this Bill, un- 
less they conscientiously conceived, that 
under its regulations they could conduct 
the system for their own benefit, and for 
the good of the empire. He thought that 
no friend to liberty and our free constitu- 
tion could look without the most serious 
alarm to the destruction of the Company, 
and the placing directly ia the hands of 
the crown, the increased patronage which 
another army and an Indian revenue of 17 
millions a year would give them. If such 
additional patronage were thrown into 
their hands, it was impossible that the 
last shadow of freedom could remain in 
this country. The right hon. gentleman 
concluded a masterly speech with earnest- 
ly intreating the House to give the due 
weight to the several points which he had 
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ventured to throw out for their considera- 
tion. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he felt it his 
duty to obviate the misconceptions which 
the right hon. gentleman’s speech was 
likely to produce. ‘The grounds of the 
measure were misrepresented. The right 
hon. gentleman seemed to think that it 
was necessary to prove the delinquency 
of the Company ; but surely there was no 
occasion for this. If the notion of a limit- 
ed charter conveyed any meaning, it cone 
veyed an acknowledgment of the power of 
parliament to deliberate upon it, It was 
not necessary to make out any case againat 
the directors. The thing resolved itself 
into three questions ; whether the former 
system should be observed, or an entirely 
new one adopted, or a middle course pure 
sued? He did not think the proper course 
lay in either extreme, and it was strange, 
after the anathema the right hon. gentle- 
man had pronounced upon the middle 
course, that he should fall upon it after- 
wards himself. This was a proof of the 
poverty of his argument, The truth was, 
he never heard a more unsubstantial speech 
from that right hon. gentleman. He was 
prepared to argue, that the change would 
contribute to the general prosperity of 
both countries, and that no profit, however 
great to the private merchant, should in- 
duce the House to adopt the plan if it was 
not consistent with the happiness of the 
natives of India. He should have made 
out a case, which he did not do, to prove 
that this change was so ruinous to the 
power of the Company as to prevent them 
from executing the good purposes which 
they had hitherto fulfilled. Even at pre- 
sent, the natives of India did not enjoy an 
adequate protection. Even though it were 
admitted that it would introduce a greater 
number of Europeans into the interior, this 
was not sufficient cause for alarm. The 
question now was as to the system that 
was best for the real happiness of India, 
and the trade of this country. The argu- 
ment drawo from the habits of the people, 
as far as it concerned tfade, was pushed to 
an extreme. Even in the article of cotton 
alone, exported in a manufactured state 
from this country, had increased within 
the last 20 years from 2,000/. to 108,0004. 
The trade, it was clear therefore, was a 
growing one. The monopoly was indeed 
a regulated monopoly, but nevertheless it 
was regulated upon unwise principles. 
How, he would ask, could it possibly affect 
the peace of the interior of India, whether 
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the ships and the officers employed in 
the trade were appointed by the Com- 
pany or not? No argument was brought to 
prove the danger of the likelihood of Eu- 
ropeans settling in the interior. It was a 
country in which the nature of the police 
was applicable to this case, in which no 
European could stir without being subject 
to the inspection of the Company. But 
even if any danger were found to arise, 
what was there to prevent parliament 
from applying aremedy? All he argued 
against was, tying up the hands of parlia- 
ment. It the danger were found to arise, 
the out-ports would have no charter to 
prevent parliament from interfering. This 
was an attempt on the part of those who 
were against the plan to tie up the hands 
of parliament merely upon the ground of 
a commerical danger. With respect to 
smuggling, there was no case made out 
which would not as well hive applied to 
Jord Auckland’s treaty with France. This 
danger was a mere pretence. ‘I'ere was 
no country with which they traded that 
was not attended with the same danger, 
and it arose more from neutral ships than 
from their own, Even if the danger were 
admitted, he would answer such as argued 
in this way with the paramount argument 
that no charter was given to the out-ports. 
The momeut the danger arose there would 
be no difficulty in withdrawing the indul- 
gence. He hoped therefore such imagi- 
nary dangers would not impose fetters 
upon the commerce of the country, and 
that parliament, upon such grounds, would 
not be called upon to surrender their dis- 
cretion to the East India Company. He 
had no doubt the Company used their 
power with honour, but he would not give 
up to them the exercise of that discretion 
which should reside in parliament. Their 
concerns were now much too complicated 
for the understandings of any body of men, 


‘and he must say that the Company were 


labouring under a weight which oppressed 
them. During the continuance of their 
late charter they carried on their affairs 
with inadequate funds, and exposed them- 
selves to commercial losses, which no 
body of men should be exposed to. They 
never had funds to enable them to carry 
on the trade; and until they were re- 
leased from it they could not know where 
they stood, either in commerce or politics. 
Upon these grounds he should feel it ne- 
Cessary to persevere in the arrangements 
he had proposed. 

Mr. Finlay spoke in favour of the pro- 
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position for extending the trade to the 
outports, and Mr. Forbes followed on the 
same side, 

Mr. R. Thornton, from the lateness of 
the hour, and the number who appeared 
sill disposed to deliver their opinion upon 
this subject, suggested the propriety of 
adjourning the debate until to-morrow. 

Mr. Ponsonby concurred in this sugges- 
tion, adding that he thought it impossible 
to do justice to the discussion of this im- 
portant question within the present session, 
and he should not think it fitting to have 
it hurried. He would, therefore, rather 
recommend that a Bill should be passed, 
cont:nuing the charter of the India Com- 
pany on its present footing fur one year, 
and that the farther consideration of the 
subject should be postponed until next 
session. 

Lord Castlereagh had no objection to the 
adjournment, but he was not prepared to 
accede to the recommendation of the right 
hon. gentleman. 

Sir J. Newport pressed the recommen- 
dation of Mr. Ponsonby, observing, that if 
it was resolved to get through the whole 
question within the present session, the 
Bills founded upon the Resolutions under 
consideration, would hardly be brought 
in, until comparatively few members re- 
mained in town to discuss them. 

Mr. Canning said he saw no reason to 
induce him to believe that it was impos- 
sible to settle the question this session ; at 
ail events, if it was understood, that the 
question would not be decided, it would 
be impossible to secure an attendance to 
the preliminary discussions. 

The Chairman reported progress, and 
obtained leave to sit again to-morrow. 


Mancuester Petition.] Lord Coch- 
rane presented a Petition from certain per- 
sons in Manchester, complaining of ill 
usage, false imprisonment, and malicious 
prosecution, while peaceably assembled to 
petition parliament for Reform, and pray- 
ing for redress. On the motion that it do 
lie on the table, 

Mr. Bathurst opposed it, on the ground 
that the petitioners could seek redress in 
a court of law, but that the House could 
not afford them relief, 

Mr. Whitbread supported the motion, 
contending, that to men in the circum- 
stances of the petitioners (some of them 
being now prisoners for debt), it was a 
mere mockery and taunt to tell them that 
the courts of law were open to them, where 
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they might bring actions for malicious pro- 
secutions. It reminded him of a saying of 
the late Mr. Horne Tooke, who on being 
told that the courts were open to all classes, 
replied, “ Yes, and so is the London Ta- 
vern, if you have money enough.” As 
the petition was couched in respectful 
terms, he thought it would be setting a 
bad precedent to reject it: it was useful, 
even though parliament could not interfere, 
to see that magistrates did not exceed the 
bounds of their jurisdiction. 

Mr. Wynn observed, that the House had 
been, at all times, peculiarly jealous, that 
no obstructions should be given to the 
exercise of the right of petitioning; and 
as the present complaint related to an al- 
leged obstruction of that nature, it ought 
to be received, 

The petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 
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PETITION FROM GREENOCK RESPECTING 
THE Corn Trave.] A Petition of the 
magistrates and town council of Gree- 
nock, as representing the community and 
corporation thereof, was presented and 
read ; setting forth, 

«That the petitioners have perused, 
with an interest becoming the subject, the 
Resolutions of a Select Committee of the 
House on the Corn Trade of the United 
Kingdom ; and that it appears to the peti- 
tioners, that the great advance in prices, 
at which it is proposed the different kinds 
of corn and grain may be imported into 
the United Kingdom, is neither required 
nor authorized by the circumstances of 
the country ; and that the increased and 
increasing prices of all sorts of grain, for 
a series of years past, has afforded, and 
will continue to afford, a sufficient encou- 
ragement to agriculture ; and the advance 
in the prices at which it is proposed grain 
may be imported, would, if sanctioned by 
law, have the effect of suddenly, and to 
too great an extent, advancing the price 
not only of grain, but also of all kinds of 
provisions, and prevent their ever again 
falling under such advanced prices in this 
country ; and that the thus raising of the 
price of grain to and keeping it at a much 
greater height in this country than in any 
other, would, if authorized, have the ef- 
fect of increasing the price of labour, and 
adding to the difficulties the British mer- 
chants and manufacturers already feel in 
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maintaining a fair competition in foreign 
markets, where the expence of subsistence 
and price of labour are comparatively 
low; and that whatever is injurious to the 
merchant and manufacturer, and the great 
body of people in this country, who are 
dependent on their success, must ulti- 
mately injure the agricultural and every 
other interest in the empire ; and praying, 
that no change may be made in the exist- 
ing corn Jaws of the United Kingdom; or 
at all events, that no advance may be 
made in the prices at which the diferent 
sorts of grain may now be imported.” 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


PETITIONS FOR PROMULGATING THE 
Curistian Reuigion iN Inpia.] Twen- 
ty-six Petitions—of inhabitants of Galston, 
Cramond, Wisbech, Market Hariorough, 
Kiikenny, Kennoway, Farnham, Kenaoing- 
tou, and Harwich ;—of the members and 
friends of the Missionary Society, residing 
in Kingston upon Thames, Vakham, Dart- 
mouth, Ottery Saint Mary, Sidbury, Honi- 
ton, hast Budleigh, and Sidmouth, Stockin- 
ham, Axminster, and Tunbridge ;—of the 
supporters and friends of the Baptist mis- 
sion in India, resident in and near Dolgel- 
ley, Nevin, Pontypool, Llandilo, Conway, 
and the city of Dublin;—vf persons re- 
siding in or near the town of Tiverton, 
being either members of the church of 
England, as by law established, or Pro- 
testant dissenters immediately friendly to 
the Missionary Society ; of persons resid- 
ing in or near Barnsley, being a congre- 
gational Calvinistic independent church 
members and supporters of the Missionary 
Society ; of Protestants dissenting from 
the church of England residing at Graves- 
end; and of the magistrates, town council, 
ministers of the established church and of 
dissenting congregations, and other inhabi- 
tants of the city and parish of Brechin;— 
were presented and read; praying that 
such provisions may be inserted in the 
new charter to be granted to the East In- 
dia Company as shall afford sufficient fa- 
cilities to those benevolent persons, who 
shall be desirous of going to India, for the 
purpose of communicating to its popnla- 
tion the blessings of useful knowledge and 
moral and religious improvement ; and 
also such provisions as shall prevent the 
obstruction of their endeavours for pro- 
moting their object in that country, so 
long as they shall conduct themselves in. 
a peaceable and orderly manner, 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 
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order of the day being read, for the House 
to resolve itself into a Committee of the 
whole House, to consider further of the 
affiirs of the East India Company, the 
House resolved itself into the said Com- 
muttee, Mr. Lushington in the chair. 

Mr. Sullivan rose. He observed, that 
the propositions now before the Committee 
appeared to him to be consequences re- 
eulting from the Act of 1793, and the sub- 
sequent enlargement of the regulations 
which it established. The professed ob- 
ject of that Act was to open the trade 
with London to persons resident in India, 
through the shipping of the Company, and 
under certain limitations and restrictions. 
It was svon, however, found that the pro- 
visions of the Act were inadequate to the 
object it had in view, and as this had be- 
come evident to Mr. Dundas, from whom 
the measure had proceeded, he had the 
candour to state to the Directors the ne- 
cessity of an enlargement of its provi- 
sions, and for that purpose he proposed to 
them in April 1800, that instead of con- 
fining the private commerce to the ship- 
ping of the Company, persons residing in 
India should be permitted to employ the 
shipping of that country as the channel of 
intercourse, and without restrictions as to 
the extent of tonnage or the periods of 
digpatch, 

This proposition was received by the 
Directors with alarm; and a special com- 
mittee was appointed to draw up a report 
of their objections to it. A reference to that 
report will shew that all the arguments 
brought forward against the propositions 
now before the House were then urged 
with greater force and ability, than they 
are at this time stated, because that report 
was a work of very deliberate preparation, 
and embraced every thing that could be 
brought to bear upon the subject of the 
Company’s trade with India. 

While the discussion was going on be- 
tween Mr. Dundas and the Directors, lord 
Wellesley had found himself imperiously 
called upon by the state of things in India, 
to adopt and give currency to a measure 
similar to that which had been proposed 
by Mr. Dundas. The result of that pro- 
ceeding was a display, in the port and in 
the market of London, of the commercial 
resources of India to an extent, in tonnage 
and in capital, beyond what the most 
sanguine advocate for the enlargement of 
the trade had represenied. But notwith- 
standing the evidence of these facts, in 
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support of the arguments of the governor 
general and of the minister for India, the 
Court of Directors persevered in their op- 
position, and it was not until 1802 that 
a compromised arrangement took place, 
by which the Company was prevailed 
upon to employ extra ships of Indian and 
of British construction for the accommoda- 
tion of the private trade. Although that 
arrangement left the commerce of indi- 
viduals subject to many restrictions and 
disadvantages, yet as the Company had 
still a term of twelve years in their 
exclusive charter, a concession of great 
importance was gained by it, and the 
spring which the trade received from its 
operation was such, that upon a compa- 
rison of the imports and exports by the 
Company and by private merchants in 
the period between 1802 and 181], it is 
evident from the papers on the table, that 
the latter have had nearly an equal pro- 
portion of that trade; a circumstance the 
more deserving of notice at this time, be- 
cause the amount of the exports appears 
to have been doubled within the period of 
the charter. In the article of manufac- 
tured cottons there has been an increase 
so great as almost to surpass belief; the 
average of the annual export in that ar 
ticle between 1792 and 1796 having been 
only 7301., while the average between 
1807 and 1811 was 96,950l. 

Mr. Sullivan said, that amongst the im- 
ports of the private trade from India, it 
appeared that in eighteen years, that is 
from 1793-4 to 1811-12, the article of in- 
digo had produced in England a sum ex- 
ceeding fifteen million sterling; he ob- 
served, that the cultivation of indigo, in 
the provinces under the Bengal govern- 
ment, and the manufacture of it for the 
markets of Europe, had been the result of 
the active intelligence of the British mer- 
chants, sustained and encouraged by the 
fostering care of the Company, who ad- 
vanced them money to carry on their 
speculation, taking a security upon the in- 
digo as itwas consigned to London, and 
receiving from the produce of the sales, 
payment of the money that had been ad- 
vanced in India. A mode of public re- 
mittance to which he adverted with satis- 
faction, because it had proved favourable 
to the Company, and might at all times 
be resorted to with advantage. 

Mr. Sullivan mentioned another source 
of public remittance as likely to operate 
extensively and beneficially, if the Com- 
pany should think proper to resort to it; 
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he said, it appeared in the evidence upon 
the table, that some years ago the govern- 
ment of Madras had advertised to receive 
tenders for a given proportion of the in- 
vestment that had been provided on ac- 
count of the Company, upon the condition 
that an advance of 12 per cent. should be 
paid upon the price the articles had cost 
the Company, namely, 5 per cent. in com- 
mission to their agents, and 7 per cent. to 
defray the risk and charges of transport to 
the presidency. The witness who had 
stated these facts was Mr. Dick, who had 
been for some years at the head of the 
commercial department under the govern- 
ment of Madras; that gentleman had fur- 
ther informed the committee that the sub- 
scription was soon filled, and that the fa- 
vourable result of this experiment had 
been proved by the sale of the articles in 
London, at a higher price than had been 
received for those of similar denomina- 
tions procured by private agency in India. 
From this circumstance Mr. Sullivan in- 
ferred, that if the Company would prose- 
cute that mode of disposing of their in- 
vestments of piece goods, they would se- 
cure to themselves an advantageous re- 
mittance to England for their funds; con- 
‘fer important benefits upon the native 
manvfacturers, who would by such means 
be assured of a steady demand for their 
work at the present improved standard of 
the manufacture ; while at the same time 
they would render it unnecessary for the 
private trader to send European agents 
into the provinces; because the commer- 
cial servants of the Company are known 
to possess superior intelligence, and the al- 
lowance for commission, and for risk and 
charges, is as moderate as can be calcu- 
lated ; while the agency is in the hands 
of Europeans: that he hoped the time was 
fast approaching when the natives would 
take a large share in the general com- 
merce of the country, and become effi- 
cient instruments, not only for the purpose 
of extending the trade, but in every de- 
partment under the British administration ; 
for though it had been necessary to act 
towards the natives with great distrust, 
while they were the only medium through 
which information could be obtained, we 
had now acquired such a knowledge of the 
revenue system of the country, and of its 
commercial resources, of the institutions 
of the Hindoos, and of the Mahomedan 
Jaw, that the natives might, with advan- 
tage to our own interests, be gradually 
brought into action in every part of the 
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internal administration, and might be made 
certainly a more economical channel for 
the provision of an investment than Euro- 
peans could possibly be. 

Mr. Sullivan passed some marked coms 
pliments upon the lucid arrangement with 
which a member, who had spoken for 
the first time the night before (Mr. 
Rickards), had conveyed his sentiments, 
but at the same time expressed his regret 
that he should have been led, by any par- 
tial circumstances that might have taken 
place in the part of India where he had 
resided, to have passed an unfavourable 
judgment upon the operation of the reve- 
nue and judicial systems that had been 
established by lord Cornwallis in Bengal. 

Mr. Sullivan observed, that in an empire 
of such vast extent as that now under the 
British dominion in India, it was not possi- 
ble that one uniform rule could be pursued 5 
that which might be proper in one part 
and under particular circumstances, might 
be the reverse in another, where a different 
course of events may have produced op- 
posite results. That thirty years had 
elapsed between the establishment of our 
power over the provinces of Bengal and 
the introduction of what is termed the 
permanent settlement under the adminis- 
tration of lord Cornwallis; that during 
the whole of that period we had treated 
with the zemindars, whom we had found 
in possession of the country, as the lords 
of the soil—we had made arrangements 
with them for the revenue of the lands, 
and we had left them in the exercise of the 
internal administration ; that after such a 
recognition of them, for such a length of 
time, it would have been as unjust as it 
would have been impolitic to have displaced 
them. That lord Cornwallis did not act 
as he had done from an ignorance of the 
real nature of their tenures, as must be 
evident from the discussions which took 
place at that time between him and lord 
Teignmouth. That he seemed to be well 
acquainted with the rights of the ryots ta 
the occupation of the lands they cultivated, 
and that he had made it an express stipue 
lation in the settlements with the zemin- 
dars, that they should execute written 
agreements to the ryots, specifying the 
proportion of the produce to which they 
should be entitled for their labour. Mr, 
Sullivan lamented to say, that he had not 
been able to trace the execution of those 
agreements, and that he greatly feared 
from the length of time that had elapsed, 
and the interest the zemindars had in pre- 
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venting the village registers from being 
kept up, that it would now be impossible 
to apply a complete remedy to the evil in 
the Bengal provinces, but that he was 
nevertheless convinced the circumstances 
of the ryots were at this time much better 
than they had been before the introduc- 
tion of lord Cornwallis’ system ; and that 
from his conscience he believed the hon. 
member to whom he alluded was mistaken 
in supposing the reverse to be the case on 
that side of India. With regard to those in 
the provinces which had but a few years 
ago fallen under our government in Gu- 
zerat, the opportunities of local knowledge 
possessed by the hon. member rendered 
the information he had obtained respect- 
ing their situation deserving of immediate 
attention, and Mr, Sullivan assured him 
and the House, that he would, without loss 
of time, make particular enquiry into the 
subject, and if the practice of taking from 
the ryots their proportion of the cotton 
crop at an arbitrary price should be found 
to have continued ; Mr. Sullivan pledged 
himself that measures should be taken to 
remedy the evil, and to give to the ryots 
the unrestrained command over the pro- 
duce of their industry. 

Mr. Sullivan proceeded to observe that 
the reasons which had operated in support 
of the zemindarry establishment in Ben- 
gal did not exist in the greater part of 
the territories under the government of 
Madras, and that any attempt to intro- 
duce a similar settlement, where we had 
not found it established and had not sanc- 
tioned its continuance by our own recog- 
nition of it, would be highly objectionable. 
That colonel Munro, whom the com- 
mittee had heard with an equal admiration 
of his talents and of the extent of his in- 
formation, had furnished the most con- 
vincing evidence of the happy results 
that had attended a settlement of the re- 
. Venue with the ryots, without the inter- 
vention of zemindars or of any other in- 
termediate description of persons, That 
in steadily pursuing that plan, during an 
administration of seven years over an ex- 
tensive province that had been peculiarly 
oppressed under Mahomedan government, 
he had been able to raise the public re- 
venue from 450,000/, a year to 700,000l. 


not only without increasing the pressure | 


upon the ryots, but with a proportionate 
Improvement in their circumstances and 
condition. The increase of the revenue 
having in a great measure proceeded from 
the cultivation of land that had been 
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waste, from the produce of which the 
cultivators are entitled in India to very 
large proportions. 

Mr. Sullivan took occasion from this to 
observe, that the culture of cotton was 
particularly favoured by this established 
usage with regard to waste land, for that 
the practice was to allow to the cultivator 
the whole of the produce during the first 
year, and that it did not become subject 
to the full rate of assessment until the 
sixth year; the stiff black soil which pro- 
duces the best cotton requiring frequently 
twelve oxen to the plough for breaking it 
up. From this he inferred that every en- 
couragement should be given to the cul- 
tivation and to the export of cotton, as 
tending to improve the circumstances, and 
to promote the industry of the natives of 
India, and to extend the commerce be- 
tween that country and the United King- 
dom, while at the same time it could not 
fail to have the effect of rendering our 
manufacturers independent of foreign go- 
vernments for an article which may now 
be said to constitute the great staple of 
their industry and skill. 

Mr. Sullivan concluded by adverting to 
what had fallen from a right hon. gent. 
(Mr. Tierney) who in advocating the con- 
tinuance of the Company’s present system, 
had gone the length to say, that the 
question resolved itself into a single point, 
and that by confining the returning trade 
to the port of London every difficulty 
might be removed; a concession formed 
indeed upon a former admission of the di- 
rectors, but which seemed to render nuga- 
tory all the evidence that had been ad- 
duced on the part of the Company, to 
shew the danger from a supposed influx 
of Europeans into India (a danger that 
could alone arise out of the unrestrained 
export trade from this country), and which 
would leave the speculators in an export 
trade exposed to all those predicted ha- 
zards of loss and disappointment, which 
another chain of the Company’s evidence 
had been produced to maintain. 

Mr. G. Smith recapitulated a variety of 
arguments, and stated a series of strong 
facts to show the dangers that would arise 
from the adoption of the third Resolution. 
Perhaps an argument more conclusive 
against the measure could not be urged, 
than the influx of adventurers into all 
parts of India, in consequence of the open- 
ing of the trade. There wasno regulation, 
however wisely planned, and rigidly en- 
forced, that could prevent the evils arising 
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he said, it appeared in the evidence upon 
the table, that some years ago the govern- 
ment of Madras had advertised to receive 
tenders for a given proportion of the in- 
vestment that had been provided on ac- 
count of the Company, upon the condition 
that an advance of 12 per cent. should be 
paid upon the price the articles had cost 
the Company, namely, 5 per cent. in com- 
mission to their agents, and 7 per cent. to 
defray the risk and charges of transport to 
the presidency. The witness who had 
stated these facts was Mr. Dick, who had 
been for some years at the head of the 
commercial department under the govern- 
ment of Madras; that gentleman had fur- 
ther informed the committee that the sub- 
scription was soon filled, and that the fa- 
vourable result of this experiment had 
been proved by the sale of the articles in 
London, at a higher price than had been 
received for those of similar denomina- 
tions procured by private agency in India. 
From this circumstance Mr. Sullivan in- 
ferred, that if the Company would prose- 
cute that mode of disposing of their in- 
vestments of piece goods, they would se- 
cure to themselves an advantageous re- 
mittance to England for their funds; con- 
‘fer important benefits upon the native 
manufacturers, who would by such means 
be assured of a steady demand for their 
work at the present improved standard of 
the manufacture ; while at the same time 
they would render it unnecessary for the 
private trader to send European agents 
into the provinces; because the commer- 
cial servants of the Company are known 
to possess superior intelligence, and the al- 
Jowance for commission, and for risk and 
charges, is as moderate as can be calcu- 
lated ; while the agency is in the hands 
of Europeans: that he hoped the time was 
fast approaching when the natives would 
take a large share in the general com- 
merce of the country, and become effi- 
cient instruments, not only for the purpose 
of extending the trade, but in every de- 
partment under the British administration ; 
for though it had been necessary to act 
towards the natives with great distrust, 
while they were the only medium through 
which information could be obtained, we 
had now acquired such a knowledge of the 
revenue system of the country, and of its 
commercial resources, of the institutions 
of the Hindoos, and of the Mahomedan 
Jaw, that the natives might, with advan- 
tage to our own interests, be gradually 


brought into action in every part of the 
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internal administration, and might be made 
certainly a more economical channel for 
the provision of an investment than Euro- 
peans could possibly be. 

Mr. Sullivan passed some marked coms 
pliments upon the lucid arrangement with 
which a member, who had spoken for 
the first time the night before (Mr. 
Rickards), had conveyed his sentiments, 
but at the same time expressed his regret 
that he should have been led, by any par- 
tial circumstances that might have taken 
place in the part of India where he had 
resided, to have passed an unfavourable 
judgment upon the operation of the reve- 
nue and judicial systems that had been 
established by lord Cornwallis in Bengal. 

Mr. Sullivan observed, thatin an empire 
of such vast extent as that now under the 
British dominion in India, it was not possi- 
ble that one uniform rule could be pursued 5 
that which might be proper in one part 
and under particular circumstances, might 
be the reverse in another, where a different 
course of events may have produced op- 
posite results. That thirty years had 
elapsed between the establishment of our 
power over the provinces of Bengal and 
the introduction of what is termed the 
permanent settlement under the adminis- 
tration of Jord Cornwallis; that during 
the whole of that period we had treated 
with the zemindars, whom we had found 
in possession of the country, as the lords 
of the soil—we had made arrangements 
with them for the revenue of the lands, 
and we had left them in the exercise of the 
internal administration ; that after such a 
recognition of them, for such a length of 
time, it would have been as unjust as it 
would have been impolitic to have displaced 
them. That lord Cornwallis did not act 
as he had done from an ignorance of the 
real nature of their tenures, as must be 
evident from the discussions which took 
place at that time between him and lord 
Teignmouth. That he seemed to be well 
acquainted with the rights of the ryots to 
the occupation of the lands they cultivated, 
and that he had made it an express stipue 
lation in the settlements with the zemin- 
dars, that they should execute written 
agreements to the ryots, specifying the 
proportion of the produce to which they 
should be entitled for their labour. Mr, 
Sullivan lamented to say, that he had not 
been able to trace the execution of those 
agreements, and that he greatly feared 
from the length of time that had elapsed, 
and the interest the zemindars had in pre- 
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venting the village registers from being 
kept up, that it would now be impossible 
to apply a complete remedy to the evil in 
the Bengal provinces, but that he was 
nevertheless convinced the circumstances 
of the ryots were at this time much better 
than they had been before the introduc- 
tion of lord Cornwallis’ system ; and that 
from his conscience he believed the hon. 
member to whom he alluded was mistaken 
in supposing the reverse to be the case on 
that side of India. With regard to those in 
the provinces which had but a few years 
ago fallen under our government in Gu- 
zerat, the opportunities of local knowledge 
possessed by the hon. member rendered 
the information he had obtained respect- 
ing their situation deserving of immediate 
attention, and Mr. Sullivan assured him 
and the House, that he would, without loss 
of time, make particular enquiry into the 
subject, and if the practice of taking from 
the ryots their proportion of the cotton 
crop at an arbitrary price should be found 
to have continued ; Mr. Sullivan pledged 
himself that measures should be taken to 
remedy the evil, and to give to the ryots 
the unrestrained command over the pro- 
duce of their industry. 

Mr. Sullivan proceeded to observe that 
the reasons which had operated in support 
of the zemindarry establishment in Ben- 
gal did not exist in the greater part of 
the territories under the government of 
Madras, and that any attempt to intro- 
duce a similar settlement, where we had 
not found it established and had not sanc- 
tioned its continuance by our own recog- 
nition of it, would be highly objectionable. 
That colonel Munro, whom the com- 
mittee had heard with an equal admiration 
of his talents and of the extent of his in- 
formation, had furnished the most con- 
vincing evidence of the happy results 
that had attended a settlement of the re- 
_ Venue with the ryots, without the inter- 
vention of zemindars or of any other in- 
termediate description of persons, That 
in steadily pursuing that plan, daring an 
administration of seven years over an ex- 
tensive province that had been peculiarly 
oppressed under Mahomedan government, 
he had been able to raise the public re- 
venue from 450,000/, a year to 700,0001. 
not only without increasing the pressure 
upon the ryots, but with a proportionate 
Improvement in their circumstances and 
condition. The increase, of the revenue 
having in a great measure proceeded from 
the cultivation of land that had been 
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waste, from the produce of which the 
cultivators are entitled in India to very 
large proportions. 

Mr. Sullivan took occasion from this to 
observe, that the culture of cutton was 
particularly favoured by this established 
usage with regard to waste land, for that 
the practice was to allow to the cultivator 
the whole of the produce during the first 
year, and that it did not become subject 
to the full rate of assessment until the 
sixth year; the stiff black soil which pro- 
duces the best cotton requiring frequently 
twelve oxen to the plough for breaking it 
up. From this he inferred that every en- 
couragement should be given to the cul- 
tivation and to the export of cotton, as 
tending to improve the circumstances, and 
to promote the industry of the natives of 
India, and to extend the commerce be- 
tween that country and the United King- 
dom, while at the same time it could not 
fail to have the effect of rendering our 
manufacturers independent of foreign go- 
vernments for an article which may now 
be said to constitute the great staple of 
their industry and skill. 

Mr. Sullivan concluded by adverting to 
what had fallen from a right hon. gent. 
(Mr. Tierney) who in advocating the con- 
tinuance of the Company’s present system, 
had gone the length to say, that the 
question resolved itself into a single point, 
and that by confining the returning trade 
to the port of London every difficulty 
might be removed; a concession formed 
indeed upon a former admission of the di- 
rectors, but which seemed to render nuga- 
tory all the evidence that had been ad- 
duced on the part of the Company, to 
shew the danger from a supposed influx 
of Europeans into India (a danger that 
could alone arise out of the unrestrained 
export trade from this country), and which 
would leave the speculators in an export 
trade exposed to all those predicted hae 
zards of loss and disappointment, which 
another chain of the Company’s evidence 
had been produced to maintain. 

Mr. G. Smith recapitulated a variety of 
arguments, and stated a series of strong 
facts to show the dangers that would arise 
from the adoption of the third Resolution. 
Perhaps an argument more conclusive 
against the measure could not be urged, 
than the influx of adventurers into all 
parts of India, in consequence of the open- 
ing of the trade. There wasno regulation, 
however wisely planned, and rigidly en- 
forced, that could prevent the evils arising 
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from such an influx. With regard to the 
advantages which had been so repeatedly 
dwelt on, as likely to result from the 
increased sale of British manufactures, 
caused by increased consumption in India, 
they had been all decidedly disposed of 
by the evidence which had been given at 
the bar of the House: bot he would put 
it to the candour of the Committee, whe- 
ther, on the other band, there was no dan- 
ger to British manufactures from throwing 
the trade open to the out-ports, by the 
consequent introduction into this country 
of the manufictures and commodities of 
India? He then went into a statement of 
the injuries which would be inflicied, both 
on the trade and credit of the East India 
Company, by the destruction of the sales 
annually held in spring and autumn, at 
the India-House, where public competi- 
tion was fairly encouraged. He trusted 
that however unpopular the East India 
Company might be at the present mo- 
ment, the House would not decide against 
the unanswered arguments and uncontra- 
dicted evidence produced in their behalf. 

Mr. Protheroe observed, that a right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Tierney) who had 
Jast night advocated the interests of the 
Company, had dwelt more largely in sar- 
casm than argument; and as no one could 


doubt his ability, he would not take upon 
him to decide whether the right hon. gen- 
tleman had resorted to this mode of de- 
fence from the badness of the cause which 


he espoused. The right hon. gentleman 
had derided the philosophy of the outports ; 
but if philosophy was demonstrated by 
patience, moderation, and a deference to 
legislative wisdom, he thought they had 
some claim to it. They had been also cen- 
sured for compromising their rights, but 
they had only shewn that they were not so 
fond of right as to sacrifice expediency to 
it. ‘The gentlemen of the out-ports looked 
forward to further concessions on future 
occasions ; but they paid a due deference 
to the wisdom cf his Majesty’s govern- 
ment, by not insisting on more than it 
seemed expedient to give. The mer- 
chants of Bristol had fallen under the irony 
of the right hon. gentleman, but if the 
case were to be as he had represented it, 
their conduct on the present occasion was 
a proof of their disinterestedness and pru- 
dence. The right hon. gentleman had 
remarked on the want of evidence on the 
part of the out-ports, and seemed to consi- 
der the cause which he advocated as suf- 
fering some degree of injury; but it ap- 
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peared to him that this was of the greatest 
advaniage to the Company, tor they had 
the benefit of an ex parte statemen, and 
there was certainly as mach dogmatical 
statement on the one side as on the other, 
If there was any blame to be attached to 
the delegates from the out-ports, be took 
a large share to himself; for there was a 
large body of evidence ready, and among 
these wi'nesses there were some as dis 
tinguished characters as had appeared 
on behalf of the Company. Their not 
having produced the evidence, arose from 
a belief that this important measure 
could not be brought to a conclusion this 
session, There was nothing in the evidence 
ofthe East Ind a Company which militated 
againsta free irade— it appiied more to the 
export than the im) ot trade, and to the 
difficulty and danger, which might be ob- 
viated by regulations; and he trusted that 
they mighi bave the assistance of the East 
India Company themselves to trameihose 
regulations, Was it in the 19th century 
necessary to advocate a fiee trade against 
monopoly ? When the Fren h mer: bants 
were asked by their monarco, “ What 
shall Ido to increase your trade?” the 
answer was, “ Let us alone!” And there 
was more practical commerctal know. 
ledge, and political wisdem, displayed in 
that short sentence, than in the 590 pages 
of evidence in favour of the East ludia 
Company. Was it necessary to perse- 
vere in the narrow system of the Tudors 
or the Stuarts? He would refer to the 
situation of the Company itself, trems 
bling, on the verge of insolvency, for the 
necessity of a change. He would appeal to 
other countries enriched by the India 
trade, and would then suppose ome cause 
which prevented the same effects from 
being produced here ; nor couid he hesitate 
to attribute them to the baleful influence 
of monopoly, and to the union of the cha- 
racters of sovereign and merchant. These 
objections had been made at the last res 
newal, and with what accumulated force 
did they now press upon us! Since that 
period there had been extensive conquests 
in India, and South America had been 
opened to us, yet in the face of those 
events, the Company had not hesitated to 
tell us there was no reom for an increase 
of trade, and that the contraction of com- 
merce was in proportion to the extension 
of territory and owing to the natural in- 
fluence of events. ‘To give full effect to 
the energies of commerce, merchants 
should be allowed to enter into competi- 
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tion with merchants, and then political, 
moral, and religious improvements would 
follow. It might be said that these were 
mere general observations—he admitted 
this, but they were amply sufficient to 
shew the expediency and policy of open- 
ing the trade. He had most attentively 
considered the evidence of those truly re- 
spectable individuals who had been exa- 
mined at their bar, and which, he thought, 
would be most beneficialiy applied, when 
the Bill was brought into parliament. He 
trusted, when that period arrived, he 
should see his Majesty’s ministers, the ad- 
vocates of the out-ports, and the friends of 
the East India Company, all united to 
give ful! effect to the intention of the legis- 
Jature. 

Mr. Baring said, he had no interest in 
contending that the trade should be con- 
tinued, as it had hitherto been, in the hands 
of the East India Company. In the very 
little he should address to the House, be 
was influenced by no other motive than a 
desire to serve the country. He should 
apply himself to the main question which 
was then before the Committee, namely, 
the expediency of opening the trade, 
Without going at present into the various 
details connected with the subject. Much 
of what had been delivered in the course 


of the present discussion, was totally irre- 


levant to the question. Thus, the obser- 
vations on the landed system of India, 
which had been so often introduced, had 
ho connexion with the resolution then 
under consideration : whether that system 
was good or bad, it was not affected by 
this resolution. Neither was it at all ne- 
cessary to inquire, whether the natives of 
India ploughed with oxen or horses. Such 
information might be very interesting to 
the board of agriculture, but had nothing» 
to do with the subject immediately before 
them. The question resolved itself into 
these two puints: whether the trade should 
be thrown open, without restraint, or with 
those restraints which the noble lord ad- 
vised, This Was not a question of private 
trade ; because, at present, a private trade 
was allowed, and that almost to any ex- 
tent; but whether it should be new mo- 
delled, and permitted under restraints and 
regulations which did not at present exist. 
The two points on which the question 
seemed to turn were, the allegation, on 
one side, that the commerce of the coun- 
try would be increased by throwing open 
the trade; and the statement, on the other, 
that the private traders could send out 
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their goods, as the system existed at pre- 
sent, but did not choose to do it—and that, 
if free access to India were given, then the 
East India Company could not answer for 
the effect which might be produced on 
sixty millions of inhabitants. This state- 
ment was corroborated by all those per- 
sons who had served the East India Com- 
pany abroad, and whose practical know- 
ledge of the subject gave additional 
weight to their evidence. Then, it was 
to be considered, whether the trade could 
be extended under different restraints ; 
and, if so, whether any danger was to be 
apprehended to the internal safety of the 
country? Now, though he could not see 
the inevitable ruin of the Company, in 
consequence of these changes, yet, looking 
to the evidence, he thought it impossible 
that all the persons examined could have 
expressed an apprehension of danger, un- 
less there was a just foundation for this 
feeling. This general authority weighed 
more with him, than any particular judg- 
ment or observation of his own. Besides, 
if, as had been repeatedly argued, the 
Company carried on a losing trade with 
India, and prospered only by their territo- 
rial possessions, as sovereigns, what wish 
could they have to retain this trade, except 
one that originated in the dread of danger 
to the country ? Entertaining this opinion, 
that much danger might very justly be 
apprehended, the next question he would 
put was this, What benefit are we to de- 
rive, which is likely to compensate such a 
risk? The out-ports had not given this in- 
formation: they had loaded the table with 
Petitions, boasting of the manner in which 
they would carry on the trade: they had 
declaimed a great deal; but, afier they 
had called for a committee, after the Com- 
pany had produced many witnesses, they 
did not think proper to call one, and, in 
fact, they proved notbing. Their modera- 
tion, in not bringing forward witnesses, 
was indeed exemplary. It would have 
been well if they had been equally mo- 
derate in their assertions. They appeared, 
however, most anxious to enter into the 
export trade to India, although it was 
proved, beyond a doubt, that the captains 
and pursers of the Company’s ships, who 
took out manufactured goods, without 
paying freight, scarcely cleared any thing 
by their ventures. This circumstance 
shewed the great moderation, as weil as 
prudence of the out-ports in not going into 
evidence. Indeed, the declaration of the 
hon. gentleman, (Mr. Protheroe) when he 
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assigned his reason for not proceeding with 
evidence, meant neither more nor less than 
this: “ We, the out-ports, can muster so 
great a mass of votes in the House, that it 
is better to go toa division at once, than to 
trouble ourselves by adducing any argu- 
ment.” This also seemed a part of their 
moderation and prudence. An hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Sullivan), had recommended the 
culture of cotton in India, for the supply 
of this country. Now, India never could 
supply us with cotton. He did not mean 
to say, that if the monopoly was given to 
that country, she could not produce a suf- 
ficiency. But it would be a most weak 
and vicious policy, to grant to any coun- 
try the monopoly of growing the raw ar- 
ticle for one of our principal manufactures, 
Besides, it would be calling on the mer- 
chant to go five times the distance that 
was necessary, to procure an article of a 
worse quality than he could get elsewhere. 
The price of India cotton was about 10d. 
per lb. ; but, in a time of peace, when 
there was a free intercourse with the rest 
of the world, it would not be worth 6d. 
Another article, the growth of India, and 
which formed a principal trading commodi- 
ty, wasindigo. The whole of thatarticle, 
at present consumed in Europe, was the 
production of India. The indigo manvfac- 
ture of that country had superseded that of 
the West Indies, Florida, and Carolina. It 
was impossible to extend this trade, unless 
the legislature compelled every man to 
wear a blue coat, instead of consulting his 
fancy, as was now customary. The im- 
portation of piece goods might be in- 
creased ; but he believed the gentlemen 
of Glasgow would not much like this 
branch of commerce, for they had fre- 
quently petitioned the Treasury to restrict 
the introduction of that species of manu- 
facture. An hon. gentleman (Mr. Sulli- 
van) had alluded, not very fortunately, to 
the conduct pursued by the late lord Mel- 
ville. When the out-ports applied to 
him, he expressed a willingness to open 
the trade as far as it could be done with 
safety. At that time, however, the coun- 
try had a strong government. The cla- 
mour was then as great as it is now, but 
the government boldly resisted it. The 
present government, however, fearing, 
perhaps, the number of votes which the 
Out-ports, and the counties in connexion 
with them, could command, had given 
way to the clamour. The hon, gentle- 
man then passed a very high eulogium on 
the discrimination which the Company 
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displayed in the choice of their servants. 
The good conduct of the Company in the 
administration of India was generally ac- 
knowledged. Let it be compared with 
that pursued generally by colonial govern- 
ments. No individual was sent out by 
them for the purpose of providing for 
him, however unfit in character and ability 
for the situation to which he might be ap- 
pointed. The civil officers of the Com- 
pany were, in general, men of a very dif- 
ferent description; and there was no 
stronger illustration of the evils of meddling 
with the Company’s affairs than was to be 
found in the interference on the part of his 
Majesty’s government with the appoint- 
ment of governor-general of India; by 
which it sometimes occurred, that an in- 
dividual was placed in that high situation 
—a situation, on the due execution of the 
duties of which the happiness of so many 
millions of human beings depended, meres 
ly because he was in circumstances of such 
embarrassment, that it was impossible for 
him to remain without utter ruin in this 
country. He owned that he considered 
the late appointment to the government of 
Bengal as a reprehensible one; and he 
was persuaded that the Company would 
not have acceded to it, had they not en- 
tertained a false hope, that by so doing 
they should propitiate his Majesty’s go- 
vernment in the contest in which they 
were about to be engaged with them. 
Adverting to the proposition of confining 
the free trade to the port of London, he 
admitted, that if it were granted at all, it 
ought to be granted to the outports as well. 
But that which parliament were called 
upon now to do was, to destroy that which 
was already established in London, for the 
purpose of raising it elsewhere; to destroy 


Leight or nine millions of property already 


in existence, in order to give a chance for 

creating it where it did not exist ; to pro- 

duce in the one instance a positive loss, 

and in the other, only a right to make 
rofit. 

Mr. Sullivan said, he introduced the 
name of lord Melville, merely for the 
purpose of stating, that, after he had found 
from the experience of a few years, that 
the operation of the Act of 1793 was not 
adequate to the object, he had the manli- 
ness to come forward and admit it. He 
then proposed an extension of the trade, 
against which the Company argued as 
they argue now; but they did not con- 
vince the government, At the time lord 
Melville made this application, the mar- 
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quis Wellesley acted on the same principle 
in India; and the consequence was, an 
increase of tonnage and capital. 

Mr. Baring said, the government then 
acted on the principle of a regulated mo- 
nopoly. They also gave every informa- 
tion to the Company, which the present 
government had not condescended to do, 
but referred them to the petitions laid 
before parliament. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he must peremp- 
torily deny the statement of the hon. gen- 
tleman. So far from not seeing the per- 
sons deputed by the Company, the go- 
vernment, for four days, were in constant 
discussion with them, That discussion 
was broken off in consequence of the 
Company coming to an imperative deci- 
sion. 

Mr. Tierney said, when the Company 
desired to know the arguments by which 
the gentlemen of the out-ports had con- 
verted his Majesty’s ministers, instead of 
giving them that information, they were 
referred to the petitions. 

Lord Castlereagh said, his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters had learned sufficient to satisfy 
their own understandings. They had 
stated, in their places, in parliament, the 
grounds on which they acted. This pro- 
ceeding, he believed, was perfectly con- 
sistent with the principles of the constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. Thomas Courtenay said, that the 
letter of the noble earl (Buckinghamshire) 
to whom he had the honour of being offi- 
cially attached, which had been alluded 
to, as referring the court of directors to 
the petitions presented to parliament for 
the arguments upon which the measure 
proposed by government rested, had rela- 
tion merely to the question, whether or 
not the imports should be confined to the 
port of London. The course of the tran- 
saction was this. As early as December 
1808, lord Melville had communicated to 
the Company, the determination of the 
then cabinet, the duke of Portland’s, in the 
following terms: “It is fit that the court 
should now understand distinctly, that I 
cannot hold out tothem the smallest ex- 
pectation that his Majesty’s ministers will 
concur in an application to parliament for 
a renewal of any privileges to the East 
India Company which will prevent British 
merchants and manufacturers from trading 
to and from India, and the other territo- 
ries, within the present limits of the Com- 
pany’s exclusive trade, (the dominions of 
the emperor of China excepted) in ships 
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and vessels hired or freighted by them- 
selves, instead of being confined as at 
present, to ships in the service of the Com- 
pany, or licensed by the court of direc- 
tors.’* In this first communication from 
government, there was no limitation as to 
the port of London; and he must remind 
the House in allusion to what had been 
said as to the ministers having proceeded 
upon popular clamour, occasioned by an 
unusual stagnation of trade, that this letter 
was written, not in a period of commer- 
cial distress, but in a year of extraordinary 
prosperity. At least, such the year 1808 
was supposed to be, at that time; and 
the argument was not affected by any 
subsequent disappointments. Some time 
after this, the court of directors suggested 
that the imports should be confined to the 
port of London. » Lord Melville’s answer 
was, that it was probable that the revenue 
would be better secured by that restric- 
tion. In that view, it was a question in 
which the government alone was con- 
cerned; and although ministers were at 
first inclined to think that it might be ad- 
visable to confine the free trade to London 
in order to prevent smuggling, yet ona 
due consideration of the circumstances, 
they were of opinion that the injury which 
the outports would sustain by the exclu- 
sion was much greater than that which the 
revenue would suffer from the extension. 
The arguments of the delegates from the 
outports on this subject were verbally 
urged at conferences with ministers, and 
many of the same were urged in petitions 
to parliament; when therefore the Com- 
pany desired to be made acquainted with 
the grounds of the present decision, his 
noble friend naturally referred them to 
the written documents. He told them in 
effect, that if they were curious upon the 
subject they might thus gratify their cu- 
riosity, for Mr. C. contended, that it was 
purely a matter for the decision of govern- 
ment, and that the Company had no right 
whatever to demand information. The 
hon. gentleman who had last spoken had 
laid great stress on the circumstance, that 
in 1793 government communicated to the 
Company evidence on the part of the out 
ports in support of their allegations; and 
that in the present instance no such step had 
been resorted to. But the cases were differ- 
ent. In 1793 the ground of the application 
made by the merchants of the outports 
was the existence of what was styled the 
al 





* See vol. 22, App. cxxiii. 
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« clandestine trade,’ of which government 
until that moment were ignorant. Now, 
the ground of their application was one of 
notoriety—the trade carried on by foreign- 
ers, and known to the whole world for 
many years. 

Of all the propositions that had been 
made, that of opening the trade to the 
port of London alone appeared to him to 
be the most preposterous. He certainly 
thought, or rather he should say, he had 
thought, that a great deal might be said 
in defence of the present system ; he had 
thought so until he last night heard a 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Tierney) advo- 
cate the arrangement as it now stood, but 
his speech persuaded him that he was de- 
ceived in his opinion. He could never, 
however, come to an understanding with 
that right hon, gentleman, unless they 
could agree in this ;—that the natural 
state of things was the free trade, and that 
it rested with the advocates of the other 
side of the question to make out the reason 
of any restriction. 

With respect to what had been said of 
the antiquity of the present system, and 
of its having stood the test of experience ; 
Mr. C. observed, that the arrangement of 
1793 had lasted only seven years. It was 
so inadequate to its purpose that it was 
found necessary to alter it in 1800. Much 
stress had been laid upon the opinion of 
the late lord Melville ;—now, his lord- 
ship in 1793 had distinctly stated, that he 
did not think the exclusive trade essential 
to the Company’s affairs; it was very 
true, that in 1801 or 1802, he had ex- 
pressed himself more favourably towards 
the monopoly, but that was when he had 
@ point to gain with the Company; he 
was endeavouring to persuade them to 
consent, during the exclusive charter, to 
certain modifications of it, and he natu- 
rally took pains to satisfy them that he 
had no stronger measure behind. 

In reference to the additional freedom 
that had been given about that period, he 
must remind the House that it appeared 
from papers on the table, that immediately 
after the increased facilities afforded by 
lord Wellesley, the imports into India had 
been doubled; and they had continued 
upon the enlarged scale ever since. He 
owned that he did not quite understand 
this fact, but so it was; and as far as it 
proved any thing, it was in favour of 
freedom. 

A great deal had been said by gentle- 
men on the other side, with respect to the 

6 
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evidence given against the free trade. 
He contended that the testimony of some 
of the most able of the witnesses was in its 
favour. Colonel Munro, and Mr. Cock- 
burn, had both stated, that a free trade 
was desirable, because it would be bene- 
ficial to India. As to the danger arising 
from the intercourse, the House had a 
number of stories, and it was observable 
that different witnesses repeated the same, 
which seemed to evince in them a paucity 
of cases. One told of a cow that had been 
killed in the year 1670; another (general 
Kyd he believed) spoke of a great uproar 
raised in India by a monkey being shot 
near a pagoda. By whom ?—By a cornet 
of horse :—if that proved any thing, it 
proved that we ought to recall all our dra- 
goons. Even colonel Munro told the 
House of a poor man who had been kept 
out of his own house for a month, a case 
which excited the feeling of the House. 
By whom was this done? By a Dane; 
but, said colonel Munro, if it had been an 
Englishman he would have kicked the 
Hindoo out of the house! He must really 
submit that this evidence was trifling. 

There was another part of the subject 
upon which he was very anxious. He 
could not but think that the observations of 
an hon. gentleman (Mr. Rickards) were 
more relevant to the matter than they had 
been considered by some gentlemen who 
had spoken. He did consider that the 
measure was to be looked at as it affected 
the natives of India; he appealed to the 
letter of lord Wellesley, dated 19th July 
1804, relative to the native weavers (now 
on the table) as shewing the connection 
between the free trade and the prosperity 
of the people of Hindostan. 

Restraining the desire which he felt to 
enlarge upon these topics, he would only 
say ;—that in voting for the resolution, 
he was not sure that he was doing that 
which would be very beneficial either to 
this country or to India, but he was sure 
that he was bringing the business to the 
only certain test. He was satisfied that 
he was affording to that interesting people, 
as they had been justly stiled,—our fellow- 
subjects in Hindostan—the only chance 
which they had of being placed upon a 
footing of equal advantage with ourselves, 
and taking one step towards bringing 
about the period, if ever it was to arrive, 
in which the Hindoos would hold to the 
same laws with us, and (he for one would 
add) bow to the same God. 

Mr, Henry Thornton said, that monopoly 
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was in itself a thing that could not be 
looked to with complacency ; but in con- 
sidering the whole of the subject together 
he had come to much the same conclusion 
as his majesty’s ministers, namely, that a 
qualified monopoly was the most advisable 
plan in the present state of India, and there- 
fore he saw no serious objection to the ex- 
tension of the China monopoly to twenty 
years. The generai character of the Compa- 
ny was high in comparison with their com- 
petitors, as their trade was carried on in a 
manner much more liberal than private 
traders could adopt. The system which 
had enabled a nation of 10 or 12 millions 
of people to govern 60 millions with 
success, at a distance of 8,000 miles, must 
be in many respects a good one. It had 
insured to the people of India some of the 
best and greatest characters in this country 
for their governors; and had formed a 
check upon the government at home, so 
as to prevent the refuse of the country 
from being sent out. This must have had 
a great effect on the natives; and the 
utmost caution ought to be observed in 
producing a change. The character of 
the natives ought to be raised before a 
perfectly uncontrolled intercourse was al- 
lowed. Adverting, then, to the speech of 
an hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Ricards), 
which had made a great impression, he 
stated, that he had since looked into the 
documents, and found that they did not at 
all bear out the conclusions of the hon. 
gentleman, that the land revenue system 
was a bad one. The comparison, as had 
been justly observed, ought to be made 
between the state of the people of India 
now, and their former condition. There 
could be no doubt but it was considerably 
ameliorated. He was, however, in favour 
of extending the advantage of our com- 
merce with that country to a certain 
degree ; but he must confess, his opinion 
was in favour of confining the extension, 
for a short period at least, to London. 

Mr. Preston impressively animadverted 
upon the state of society in India described 
by the hon. gentleman who spoke last, in 
which society the many were extremely 
depressed, and the few extremely ad- 
vanced. This he conceived to be a state 
which ought not to exist in any well 
regulated government ; and _ sufficiently 
illustrated the nature of the comfort and 
happiness communicated by the India 
Company to their subjects, on which 
ground this Company had been so very: 
loudly panegyrized. 

( VOL, XXVI.) 
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General Gascoyne replied to several 
statements in the speech delivered by a 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Tierney) last 
night. On the subject of the probable 
trade from the out-ports, if it were true, 
as so confidenily stated, that only two or 
three ships were likely to be sent out by 
those ports, what danger could be appre- 
hended by the India Company, from the 
proposed opening of the trade? Then as 
to the apprehension of extravagant specu- 
lations of the opening of this trade, there 
could be no serious ground for any such ap- 
prehension, for, independently of the usual 
caution of mercantile speculators, the 
event of the speculations to South Ame- 
rica had served to teach a lesson calculated 
to prevent any extravagance on this point. 
Adverting to the speech of Mr. Ricards, 
which he thought entitled to particular 
attention, the hon. officer asked upon what 
ground certain gentlemen could feel them- 
selves justified, after that speech, in so 
emphatically dwelling upon the slave 
trade, which his constituents of Liverpool 
praised only while it was sanctioned by 
the legislature, abandoning it as soon as 
the legislature, in its wisdom, thought 
proper to decree its abolition. But, ad- 
mitting the most exaggerated description 
that had been sent forth with regard to 
the state of the slaves during the existence 
of the trade, what was that state compared 
to the situation of the Hindoos under the 
boasted government of the East India 
Company? From the evidence of Mr, 
Graham,* it appeared, that these people 
were wholly destitute of any comfort ; 
that they resided in mud huts, without 
any article of accommodation but a 
wooden platter, worth something less than 
a farthing; without any furniture what- 
ever, or any bed, but the bare ground; 
and, according to the deposition of colonel 
Monro,t ninety-nine out of every hundred 
of the Hindoo people were in that state, 
and hence it was that the conclusion was 
drawn as to the improbability of any 
increased demand for our manufactures in 
India. But with a people in such a state 
of misery, infinitely worse than any por- 
tion of our colonial slaves were ever even 
alleged to be—in a worse state, in fact, 
than our gypsies, or any other description 
of our subjects, bow could the glowing 
panegyrics upon the government of the 
India Company which the House had 








* See vol. 25, p. 493. 
+ Ibid. p. 778. 
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heard be deemed even excusable? These 
Hindoos had, he observed, been often said 
to be immutable in their opinions, but 
while the absurdity of the assertion as to 
the immutability of their disposition had 
been fully shewn, it was, he thought, quite 
evident that they must continue immuta- 
ble in wretchedness, if left under the 
system of government at present and so 
long administered by the India Company. 
The honourable officer described the mode 
of smuggling carried on by the agents of 
the India Company, which he could not 
but consider as wholly singular, particu- 
larly in respect to the landing of what 
were called presents, by which mode the 
revenue was defrauded in an extraordinary 
degree, by these professedly zealous 
opponents of smuggling, who, to prevent 
the evil, would confine the India trade to 
the port of London; but he had no doubt 
that smuggling could be as effectually 
prevented, and the trade in every other 
respect as well carried on in the ports of 
Liverpool, Bristol, and Hull, as in the ports 
of London. To prove this he knew that a 
variety of evidence could have been pro- 
duced, and among others the comptrollers 
and collectors of the customs at the ports 
he had stated, if the production of such 
evidence had not been prevented by the 
delay which the India Company created 
through the number of witnesses they had 
brought forward, which witnesses although 
so very numerous, it was really not thought 
necessary, by the advocates for the out- 
ports, to rebut. 

Mr. C. Grant, jun. denied that he had 
stated the character and habits of the 
Hindoos to be immutable. He only said, 
that there was no great probability of an 
immediate or rapid improvement or change 
in their habits, manners and wants, such 
as some gentlemen had represented, or 
figured to themselves. That they had 
been engaged in foreign armies, and still 
remained the same in their own modes 
and customs, only proved. how trifling 
was the prospect of their emerging out of 
their prejudices, and he had mentioned 
their religion as one of the strongest of 
those prejudices, He had defended the 
present system of government in India, 
not as an hon. gentleman would represent, 
on the ground of the respect due to its 
antiquity, but on its merits. He had op. 
posed the Catholic system as being radi- 
cally bad; he supported the present system 
of government in India as being radically 
good. The Catholics did not look to the 
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law for. protection—the Indians did. If, 
however, there was not danger in this in- 
novation, as some gentlemen would in- 
sinuate, why not grant an unrestrained 
trade? It was, he contended, from the 
stated periodical sales alone, that the Com- 
pany were enabled to answer their home 
demands, amounting to four millions, and 
if these regular sales were broken in upon, 
the regular payments, and of course, the 
credit of the Company, must be destroyed. 
The right of sending out free merchants, 
too, which was now in the Company, 
and which it was proposed to transfer 
over to the government, would be produc- 
tive of injurious effects to this coune 
try, by extending ministerial political in- 
fluence. 

Mr. Thomas Courtenay said a few words 
in explanation of some points alluded to 
by the honourable gentleman who spoke 
last. 

Mr. Robert Thornton said, the only 
charge against the Company as far as he 
could conceive it, was this, that they had 
governed India well. If the present ma- 
terial change was to be thrust upon them, 
they could only say, they received it as it 
was given. He spoke here not as a pro- 
prietor of East India stock, but as entirely 
British and Asiatic. If the Company were 
not entitled to what they asked, let them 
not have it. India was the jewel upon 
which the Tyrant of the Continent had, 
for years, been eagerly bent, and he had 
not had it; on the contrary, it was now, 
more than at any former period, secure 
from his grasp. It was the East India 
Company that had done this, while hard- 
ly another object of his ambition had been 
able successfully to oppose his efforts. 
The Company had secured India at great 
expence and peril; let this country think 
well before they, by adopting the present 
measure, endangered its safety. The 
Company had governed India well, else 
a handful of Europeans could never have 
governed sixty millions of people. The 
natives had trusted the Company for 
a while, and now the Company governed 
them by affection more than by their army, 
Mr. Hastings in his writings had said, that 
there would be an instantaneous fall of the 
country of India, whenever a change of 
opinion as to its government took place, 
The House was now risking this instanta- 
neous fall by the present innovation, and 
let them recollect, that if they once lost 
India, they lost it for ever. He did not 
say, that the habits of the Indians were im- 
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mutable, particularly in religious matters, 
but any change in their habits and opi- 
nions was more likely to be effected by 
the Company, than by any other descrip- 
tion of persons, and this must be done gra- 
dually and slowly. In continuing the 
trade to the port of London, they confer- 
red a benefit on the whole country, and 
in a peculiar manner on the 50,000 inha- 
bitants along the banks of the Thames, 
who by the present measure must be set 
aside. Gentlemen talked of giving the 
trade back to the Company, if the mea- 
sure proposed should not succeed. But 
how could the trade be given back to them 
after the establishment was destroyed ? It 
was easy to destroy, but it was not so easy 
to build up again. Let the House agree 
to the measure now proposed, and in a few 
years—a very few years—they would see 
those very petitioners who were now con- 
tending for an open trade, again coming 
to the bar, telling them that they had 
been deceived ; that instead of a boon, the 
House had conferred on them a serious 
evil; ‘and that they must give them the 
China trade to make them some amends. 
In this way would the country Jose the 
trade of China, as, by the present measure, 
there was every reason to apprehend they 
must lose the territory of India. The 
Company must submit to such terms as the 
House chose to impose on them, but they 
could not commit felo de se, or assassinate 
themselves by agreeing tosuch a measure 
asthe present without using against it every 
remonstrance in their power. 

Sir Nicholas Coulthurst relied most con- 
fidently on the wisdom of parliament, and 
thought the most politic course had been 
adopted by government. It had his cor- 
dial approbation, particularly that part of 
it which was contained in the resolution 
now before the committee. 

Mr. A. Robinson spoke in favour of the 
Companvy’s claims. Although he did not 
wish for a continuance of all parts of the 
old system, he was afraid that they were 
about to open the doors more than was 
Consistent either with the true interests of 
India or of Great Britain. 

Colonel Lowther was an advocate for 
the old system, and the rights of the Com- 
pany. Parliament ought, he said, to take 
proper steps for reconciling the native 
troops and those of the King. There were 
many discontents among them, which 
ought to be removed. ‘t was upon the 
native troops, principally, that the con- 
tinuance of our Indian empire depended. 
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Mr. Staniforth spoke against the mono- 
poly. He disapproved of the term of one 
month, allowed to the Company in the 
Resolution for granting or refusing li- 
cences. A few years ago he was refused 
leave by the Company to import hemp 
from India on his own account, and in his 
own ships. ‘They assigned no reason, but 
that it might injure or ruin him. But this 
was no argument. He complained of the 
delays experienced by merchants at all 
concerned with the East India Company, 
particularly when applying for licences, 
and wished to know how the circuitous 
intercourse was to be arranged. 

Lord Castlereagh repeated what he had 
stated in his opening speech, that it was 
the intention of government to reserve the 
question on the circuitous trade for after 
consideration. It was their wish to give 
it a liberal latitude, and so to manage it, as 
to enable the merchants to meet every 
market on fair terms. With respect to 
the delays complained of respecting li- 
cences, he apprehended there could be no 
objection to reducing the period within 
which they were to be granted, after ap- 
plication was made, from a month to 14 
days. The latter period, he thought, 
would give sufficient time to the directors 
to consider of any application they might 
receive, 

Mr. Charles Grant, sen. supported the 
statements which he had formerly made, 
by ample and ingenious calculations, 
which tended to show the increasing 
prosperity of the people of India in manu- 
factures and agriculture, under the excel- 
lent management of the Company. The 
natives had been represented as bad agri- 
culturists, living in miserable hovels, des- 
titute of furniture, suffering oftentimes for 
wantof provisions, and altogether wretched 
in their appearance. These misfortunes, 
however, were not attributable to the mis- 
management of the Company. The peo- 
ple, in their habits and dispositions, were 
unchangeable, and under the dominion of 
their princes they continued for many cen- 
turies, in the cultivation of the grounds ia 
strict conformity to the mades of their 
ancestors, son succeeding sire, and century 
succeeding century, without suffering any 
alteration in their mode of agricul- 
ture. But the difference was remark- 
able wherever the Company had the 
influence to introduce a better system 
of husbandry ; for the very worst form 
in which the Company’s government had 
ever appeared, was infinitely superior to 
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that of the natives. 
country was immediately changed, the na- 
tives exerted themselves with much ass- 
duity, under the direction of Europeans, 
and wheat, barley, cotton, rice, sugar, &c. 
were every where abundant. The tax 
paid on the produce of the land was one- 
third of its amount, but this was the prin- 
cipal tax, while in England the amount of 
the taxes was supposed to be 50 per cent. 
on the whole income of the country. The 
hon. gentleman contended, that the 
change of system would be injurious to 
the government of the Company in India, 
and dangerous to the interests of this 
country. 

-° The Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
tended, that the measure proposed would 
not have the effect of admitting strangers 
into India. The question for discussion 
was, in fact, very narrow, though the ad- 
vocates of the Company had endeavoured 
to put it on a broad ground. The ditter- 
ence between the Company and the go- 
vernment, was merely that the Company 
did not wish the extension of imports to 
the out-ports of the united kingdom. It 
was evident, however, that any danger of 
an influx of strangers into India, would 
arise from vessels sailing from this king- 
dom, not from their returning hither. 
The right hon. gentleman then contended, 
that an increase of the exports to India 
might hereafter take place, from the vast 
increase which had acteally happened on 
some articles. The export of cotton 
goods to that country, had for some time 

- Increased two-fold in every five years, in 
geometrical progression, This was in an 
article, too, which had been considered to 
be one in which the Indian manufactures 
were unrivalled. Leather, woollen goods, 
and other articles, had increased greatly, 
though not in the same enormous propor- 
tion. The profit accruing to the Com- 
pany from the Indian trade was, if any 
thing, too inconsiderable to form any sup- 
port to their government. By one calcu- 
lation it was made to amount to two 
millions, since the renewal of the charter 
in 1793, but it was found that the interest 
had been forgotten. This formed a de- 
duction of about 1,400,000/., and in addi- 
tion to this it was to be considered that 
the interest was often for two years, and 
at the Indian rate. Thus, as the charge 
amounted to 1,400,000/. under a calcula- 
tion at 5 per cent. and for one year on 
each invesiment, the real amount must 
have been much greater. The directors, 
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The face of the} being thus deprived of nothing valuable, 


and having secured to them the adminis- 
tration of a noble empire and a most valu- 
able branch of trade, namely, that to 
China, could not with propriety be dissa- 
tisfied. The measure proposed to be 
adopted would not tend to make the 
Company abandon their trade ; the traffic 
of China was reserved for them exclu- 
sively, and they would find that the parti- 
cipation of the private traders to the ex- 
tent proposed would not discourage the 
trade which they at present enjoyed. 
The Resolutions submitted to the Com- 
mittee were founded on sound legislative 
principles, and intended for the welfare 
of England and those extensive districts 
under the dominion of the Company. 
The purposes of the measure were to re- 
gulate the introduction of Europeans into 
India, to maintain the present happiness 
of the people, and promote the future; to 
cherish the manufactures at home, by per- 
mitting the importation of the raw mate- 
rials from India, to encourage the people 
of India by the exportation of British ma- 
nufactures in their industrious habits; and 
on the whole to promote civilization, en- 
large trade, and increase the revenue. 

Mr. Grant, sen. maintained the accu- 
racy of his former statements, to which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could not en- 
tirely agree. 

Mr. Forbes spoke at length against the 
monopoly of the East India Company, and 
in favour of opening the trade; contending 
that the consumption of English manufac- 
tures, particularly piece goods, had much 
increased within the last 20 years, and 
could be still increased in a very great 
degree. He maintained, that the trade 
of India could be made advantageons to 
the private trader as well as to the Com- 
pany, who could make their remittances 
through them, with advantage. 

Lord Castlereagh had all along main- 
tained that principle, and contended 
strongly, that the Company ought, in re- 
gard to their own interest, and to those of 
the public, fairly to abandon the trade to 
India, by which they were losers, which 
was obnoxious, and supposed to be inju- 
rious to others, in order to limit their ate 
tention to their trade to China, and to the 
exercise of those political functions they 
had hitherto filled with sp much credit to 
themselves, and so much advantage to 
the country. He had completely made 
up his mind, that the new plan was wise, 
practicable, and necessary. 


Sera 
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Mr. Grant, sen. desired that the Court 
of Directors might have the intentions of 
government in writing, in order to take 
them into consideration, as this placed the 
question in a new light; but 

Lord Castlereagh declined the proposi- 
tion, as the views of government had al- 
ready been completely explained last 
Monday, in a conference which the noble 
earl at the head of the Board of Control 
and himself had with the chairman and 
deputy chairman of the Court of Direc- 
tors. 

Mr. Canning, at that late hour, and con- 
sidering that many other opportunities 
would offer for debating the different 
branches of the question, did not feel dis- 
posed to trespass on the time of the Com- 
mittee. He then shortiy replied to the 
arguments advanced by the advocates for 
the cause of the Company. He was 
anxious that the House should come toa 
vote upon the question before them, and 
that the whole subject should, if possible, 
be decided during that session. He 
thought that delay was to be deprecated 
by all parties, but more especially by the 
East India Company. He defended the 
proposed system, against the two principal 
arguments that had been advanced against 
it; first, that it would produce no benefit 


to the private merchant; and next, that 
government, while they pretended to 
throw the trade open, had imposed restric- 


tions which defeated the object. He re- 
peated that he was particularly anxious 
the Resolutions should be voted that night, 
because, if the business were left over till 
next session, should peace be concluded 
with America, or any other power, it 
would entirely alter the features of the 
case. 

Sir J. Newport said, that if peace with 
America, or any other power, would 
change the features of the case, it was an 
argument against granting any charter to 
the Company; because, by granting a 
charter, the discretion of parliament would 
be tied up for a certain period. He ob- 
served on the inconsistency of the right 
hon. gentleman as well as all those who 
supported half measures like the present, 
when their arguments necessarily went to 
the complete abolition of the monopoly. 

Mr. Ponsonby rose and said, that he con- 
sidered the Resolutions now before the 
Committee of such importance that he 
should take an opportunity, on a future oc- 
casion, to move an amendment, that the 
charter of the East India Company, even 
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in its limited form, should only be renew- 
ed for seven years; if he should fail in 
this attempt he should divide the House 
upon the question that the period be ten 
years, and if still unsuccessful, he should 
endeavour to postpone the whole of this 
important subject until next session. 

Strangers were ordered then to with- 
draw for a division, but 

Mr. Tierney rose and observed, that he 
should not think it necessary to take the 
sense of the Committee now upon the ques- 
tion before it, but should reserve himself 
until the Report was brought up, when he 
would propose an amendment. 

Lord Castlereagh begged to be informed 
generally what was the nature of the- 
amendment to be suggested ? 

Mr. Tierney replied, that he did not 
mean to pledge himself as to the mode of 
proceeding he should adopt, but as at pre- 


sent advised, he should move several de- 


claratory Resolutions upon topics not dis- 
puted—such as the excellent political ad- 
ministration of the affairs of India by the 
Company. He should then suggest other 
amendments to the plan of the noble lord, 
the effect of which would be to alter en- 
tirely the system he had laid before the 
House, and to renew, nearly in its old form, 
the charter of the Company. He also 
gave some explanation of a point upon 
which he had last night been miscon- 
ceived. 

The question upon the third Resolution 
was then put and carried in the affirmative 
without a division. 

Mr. Lushington, the chairman, then pro- 
ceeded to read the remaining Resolutions, 
the fourth and fifth of which were agreed 
to with aslight verbal amendment. When 
he arrived at that which respected the li- 
cences to be given to private ships by the 
Board of Controul, 

Mr. Canning expressed his intention, on 
the bringing up of the Report, to move an 
amendment, to provide more effectually 
that no licences should be granted from 
motives of personal favour, and to place 
the whole upon a general system. With 
regard to the wording of the licence, he 
should also have several suggestions to 
make. 

Lord Castlereagh agreed that some alte- 
rations in the form of the licence, as well 
as of the plan, might be desirable ; he al- 
lowed that the licensing system was bad, 
but in some cases unavoidable, 

After some further conversation, in 
which Messrs. Tierney, Canning, C. 
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Grant, and Robinson took a part, the se- 
veral provisoes connected with this Reso- 
lution were agreed to. 

Mr. Tierney expressed a wish that Mr. 
Ponsonby would fix the time when he 
meant, as he proposed, to take the sense 
of the House upon the propriety of post- 
poning the further consideration of this 
measure until next session, but Mr. Pon- 
sonby reserved the decision of this point. 

Upon the reading of the 13th Resolu- 
tion, which relates to the introduction of 
missionaries into India, 

Mr. Forbes forcibly felt it his duty to 
oppose this Resolution, convinced as he 
was that its adeption would lead to the 
loss of India to this country. 

Lord Castlereagh wished merely for the 
present the adoption of this Resolution 
pro forma, At the same time he must ex- 
press his hope, as he beforementioned, 
that this question should not be discussed 
in that House, such discussion being too 
likely to produce mischief in India, 

Mr. Whitbread ridiculed the idea of de- 
precating discussion upon this or any other 
question which the House was required to 
decide. 

Mr. Ponsonby followed on the same side, 
conceiving it a most singular case, that 
while the carrying of the measure was to 
produce no evil, to_talk of it would be 
ruin. 

This Resolution, and the 14th also, 
were agreed to. The. House being re- 
sumed, the Report of the Committee was 
ordered to be now received. 


RESOLUTIONS RESPECTING THE AFFAIRS 
OF THE East Inp1a Company.] Mr. Lush- 
ington accordingly reported from the 
Committee, the following Resolutions : 

1. “ Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, that it is expedient, that 
all the privileges, authorities, and immu- 
nities, granted to the United Company of 
Merchants trading to the East Indies, by 
virtue of any act or acts of parliament 
now in force, and all rules, regulations, 
and clauses, affecting the same, shall con- 
tinue and be in force for a time to be li- 
mited, except as far as the same may here- 
inafter be modified and repealed. 

2. “* Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, that the existing re- 
straints respecting the commercial inter- 
course with China, shall be continued, 
and that the exclusive trade in tea shall 
be preserved to the said Company, for a 
time to be limited. 
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3. « Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, that, subject to the provi- 
sions contained jn the preceding Resolu- 
tion, it shall be lawful for any of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects to export any goods, wares, 
or merchandize, which can now or may 
hereafter be legally exported from any 
port in ihe United Kingdom to any port 
within the limits of the charter of the said 
Company, as hereinafter provided: and 
that ail ships navigated according to law, 
proceeding from any port within the li- 
mits of the Company’s charter, and being 
provided with regular manifests from the 
last port of clearance, shail respectively 
be permitted to import any goods, wares, 
and merchandize, the product and manu- 
facture of any countries within the said 
limits, into any ports in the United King- 
dom which may be provided with ware- 
houses, together with wet docks or basins, 
or such other securities as shall, in the 
judgment of the Commissioners of the 
Treasury in Great Britain and Ireland re- 
spectively, be fit and proper for the depo- 
sit and safe custody of all such goods, 
wares, and merchandize, as well as for 
the collection of all duties payable there- 
on, and shall have been so declared by 
the orders of his Majesty in council in 
Great Britain, or by the order of the Lord 
Lieutenant in council in Ireland : Provided 
always, that copies of all such orders in 
council shall be laid before both Houses 
of Parliament in the session next ensuing. 

«¢ Provided also, That no ship or vessel 
of less than 350 tons, registered measure- 
ment, shall be permitted to clear out from 
any port in the United Kingdom, for any 
port or place within the limits aforesaid, 
or be admitted to entry in any port of the 
United Kingdom, from any place within 
those limits. 

«* Provided also, That no ship or vessel 
shall proceed to any place within the li- 
mits of the Company’s charter without a 
licence to be granted for that purpose ; 
and that no ship or vessel clearing out 
from any port within the United King- 
dom, shall proceed to any port or place 
within the limits of the Company’s charter, 
and under the government: of the said 
Company, except to one of their princi- 
pal settlements of Fort William, Fort St. 
George, Bombay, and’Prince of Wales’s 
Island, and that every ship so proceeding 
shall be furnished with a licence for that 
purpose from the Court of Directors. 

«* Provided always, That nothing here- 
in contained shal] be construed to prevent 
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any ship or vessel from proceeding to any 
place within the limits aforesaid, under 
the especial authority of the Commis- 
sioners for the Affairs of India; but that 
all applications for licences to proceed to 
any place, not being one of the principal 
settlements of the said Company, shall be 
made to the Court of Directors, who shall, 


within fourteen days from the date there-' 


of, transmit the same to the Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India, with any repre- 
sentation which the said court may think 
proper to make, upon the subject of such 
application; and that the said court, if 
directed so todo by the Commissioners for 
the Affairs of India, shall issue their licence 
or licences accordingly. 

«© Provided also, ‘That no ship shall be 
permitted to clear out from any port of 
the United Kingdom for India, unless at- 
tested lists in duplicate shall have been 
delivered to the principal officer of the 
customs at the port of clearance, specify- 
ing the number and description of all per- 
sons embarked on board of the said ship, 
and all arms laden therein; and that all 
persons proceeding upon such ships shall, 
upon their arrival in India, be subject to 
all the existing regulations of the local 
governments, and to all other rules and 
regulations that may hereafter be esta- 
blished, with regard to the European sub- 
jects of his Majesty, resident in India. 

«© Provided also, That upon any appli- 
cation made to the Court of Directors, by 
or on behalf of any person desirous of pro- 
ceeding to India, the Court of Directors 
(unless they shall think fit to grant a li- 
cence for that purpose), shall transmit 
every such application, within the term of 
one month from the delivery thereof, to 
the Commissioners for the Affairs of India, 
who, if they shall see no objection there- 
to, may, and they are hereby authorized 
to direct that such person or persons 
should, at the special charge of him or 
them, be permitted to proceed to India, 
and that any such person or persons so 
desiring to proceed, shall be furnished 
with a certificate by the Court of Directors, 
according to such form as shall be pre- 
scribed by the said commissioners, signi- 
fying that such person or persons have so 
proceeded with the cognizance and under 
the sanction of the said Court of Directors, 
and that all such certificates shall be con- 
sidered by the governments in India as 
entitling such persons, while they shall 
properly conduct themselves, to counte- 
nance and protection in their several pur- 
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suits; subject to all such provisions and 
restrictions as now are in force, or may 
hereafter be judged necessary with regard 
to persons residing in India; provided al- 
ways, that the said court shall be at liberty 
to offer such representations to the said 
commissioners, respecting persons so ap- 
plying for permission to reside in India, 
as they may at any time think proper. 

« Provided also, That no such ship 
which shall have proceeded as aforesaid, 
shall be admitted to entry in any port of 
the United Kingdom, without a regular 
manifest, duly certified, according to such 
regulations as may hereafter be enacted. 

«« Provided also, That no article manu- 
factured of silk, hair, or cotton wool, or 
any mixture thereof, shall be entered or 
taken out of any warehouse, except for 
exportation, unless the same shall have 
been brought into the port of London, and 
deposited in the warehouses of the said 
United Company, and that all such arti- 
cles shall by them be exposed to public 
sale by auction, in order to ascertain the 
duties payable thereupon; and in all other 
ports, as well as the port of London, such 
articles, when entered and taken out for 
exportation, shall be charged according to 
their value, under the regulations legally 
applicable in other cases to duties payable 
ad valorem. 

«« Provided also, That on the return of 
every ship from India; lists of her crew, 
specifying the number and description of 
all persons embarked on board the said 
ship, and all arms laden therein, shall be 
delivered to an officer of the customs at 
the first port at which she shall arrive, and 
shall be by him transmitted to the Court 
of Directors, according to and subject to 
such provisions as may be made, with a 
view to the discovery of any British sub- 
ject who may have gone to or remained 
in India contrary to law. 

4. “Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, that as long as the go- 
vernment of India shall be administered 
under the authority of the said Company, 
according to the provisions, limitations, 
and regulations hereafter to be enacted, 
the rents, revenues, and profits arising 
from the territorial acquisitions in India, 
shall, after defraying the expences of col- 
lecting the same, with the several charges 
and stipulated payments to which the re- 
venues are subject, be applied and dis- 
posed of according to the following order 
of preference :— 

“« In the first place, in defraying all the 
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charges and expences of raising and main- 
taining the forces, as well European as 
native, artillery and marine, on the esta- 
blishments in India, and of maintaining 
the forts and garrisons there, and provid- 
ing warlike and naval stores.—2dly, In 
the payment of the interest accruing on 
the debts owing, or which may hereafter 
be incurred by the said Company in India. 
—3dly, In defraying the civil and com- 
mercial establishments at the several set- 
tlements there.—4thly, That the whole or 
any part of any surplus that may remain 
of the above described rents, revenues, 
and profits, after providing for the several 
appropriations, and defraying the several 
charges before-mentioned, shall be ap- 
plied to the provision of the Company’s 
investment in India, in remittances to 
China for the provision of investments 
there, or towards the liquidation of debts 
in India, or such other purposes as the 
Court of Directors, with the approbation 
of the Board of Commissioners, shall from 
time to time direct. 

«« Provided always, that the appropria- 
tion aforesaid, shall not extend, or be con- 
strued to extend, to prejudice or affect the 
undoubted sovereignty of the crown of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland in and over the said territorial ac- 
quisitions, nor to preclude the said United 
Company from the enjoyment of, or claim 
to any rights of property they now have, 
or to which they may hereafter be enti- 
tled, within the territories aforesaid. 

5. * Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, that the receipts into the 
Company’s treasury in England, from the 
proceeds of the sales of their goods, and 
from the profics arising from private and 
privileged trade, or in any other manner, 
shall be applied and disposed of as fol- 
lows:—First, in payment of bills of ex- 
change already accepted by the Com- 
pany, as the same shall become due.— 
Qdly, For the current payment of debts 
(the principal of the bond debt in Eng- 
land always excepted) as well as interest, 
and the commercial charges and expences 
of the said Company.—3dly, In payment 
of adividend of ten pounds per cent. on 
the present, or any future amount of the 
capital stock of the said Company ; also 
in the payment of a further dividend of 
ten shillings per cent. upon such capital 
tock, after the separate fund upon which 
the same was originally charged by the 
124th clause of the 33d Geo. 3, cap. 52, 
shall have been exhausted; the said pay- 
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ments respectively to be made half-yearly. ~ 
—Athly, In the reduction of the principal 
of the debt in India, or of the bond debt 
at home, as the Court of Directors, with 
the approbation of the Board of Commis- 
sieners, shall from time to time direct. 

6. ‘* Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, that when the principal 
of the debt, bearing interest in India, shall 
have been reduced to the sum of ten mil- 
lions of pounds sterling, calculated at the 
exchange of 2s. the Bengal current rupee ; 
$s. the Madras pagoda; and 2s. 3d. the 
Bombay rupee, and the bonded debt in 
England shall have been reduced to the 
sum of three millions of pounds sterling ; 
then and thereafter the surplus proceeds 
which shall be found to arise from the re- 
venues of India, and the profits upon the 
trade, after providing for the payments 
aforesaid, shall be applied to the more 
speedy repayment of the capital of any 
public funds or securities which have been, 
or may be created for the use of the said 
Company, the charges of which have 
been, or may be directed to be borne by 
the said Company, in virtue of any act or 
acts of parliament; and that any further 
surplus that may arise shall be set apart, 
and from time to time paid into the re- 
ceipt of his Majesty’s exchequer, to be 
applied as parliament shall direct, without 
any interest to be paid to the Company, 
in respect or for the use thereof, but never- 
theless to be considered and declared as 
an effectual security to the said Company, 
for the capital stock of the said Company, 
and for the dividend of 104 per cent. per 
annum, in respect thereof, not exceeding 
the sum of twelve millions of pounds 
sterling ; and that of the excess of such 
payments, if any, beyond the said amount 
of twelve millions, one sixth part shall, 
from time to time, be reserved and ree 
tained by the said Company for their own 
use and benefit, and the remaining five- 
sixths shall be deemed and declared the 
property of the public, and at the dis- 
posal of parliament. 

«¢ Provided also, that if the Company’s 
debts in India, after the same shall have 
been reduced to 10,000,000/. sterling, shall 
be again increased beyond the amount, or 
if their bond debt in England, after the 
same shall have been reduced to 3,000,000. 
shall be again increased beyond that sum, 
then, and so often as either of these cases 
shall happen, the surplus proceeds shall 
be appropriated to the reduction of such 
new debts respectively, until the debts in 
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Indiashall be again reduced to 10,000,000/. 
sterling, and the bond debt in England to 
3,000,0001. sterling. 

7. “ Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, that the said Company 
shall direct and order their books of ac- 
count, at their several presidencies and 
settlements in India, at their factory in 
China, at the island of Saint Helena, or 
elsewhere, and also in England, to be so 
kept and arranged, as that the same shall 
contain and exhibit the receipts, disburse- 
ments, debts, and assets appertaining to, 
or connected with, the territorial, politi- 
cal, and commercial branches of their af- 
fairs ; and that the same shall be made up 
in such manner, that the said books shail 
contain and exhibit the accounts of the 
territorial and political departments sepa- 
rately and distinctly from such as apper- 
tain to, or are connected with, the com- 
mercial branch of their affairs; and that 
the arrangement of accounts so to be 
made shall be submitted to the approba- 
tion and sanction of the Board of Com- 
missioners for the Affairs of India. 

8. “ Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, that it is expedient that 
ships built within the British territories in 
the East Indies, and employed in the 
commerce between India and the United 
Kingdom, should, during the present war, 
and for eighteen months after the conclu- 
sion thereof, be permitted. to import any 
goods, wares, or merchandize, the produce 
er manufacture of any countries within 
the limits of the East India Company’s 
charter, except as aforesaid, or to export 
any goods, wares, or merchandize from 
the United Kingdom to the British settle- 
ments in the East Indies, or to any of the 
places within the said limits, in the same 
manner as ships British-built, and duly 
registered as such; and that, after the 
expiration of the period above-mentioned, 
the said India-built ships should be liable 
to such other provisions as parliament may 
from time to time enact, for the further 
increase and encouragement of shipping 
and navigation ; and that effectual provi- 
sion should be made, at the charge of the 
owners and commanders of such ships, 
for the maintenance, while in the United 
Kingdom, of the Asiatic sailors employed 
in the navigation, and for the return of 
such sailors to their native country. 

9. Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, that it is expedient to 
make provision for further limiting the 
granting of gratuities and pensions to of- 
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ficers, civil and military, or increasing 
the same, or creating any new establish- 
ments at home, in such manner as may 
effectually protect the funds of the said 
Company. 

10. “ Resolved, That it is the opinion 
of this Committee, that all vacancies hap- 
pening in the office of governor general 
of Fort William, in Bengal, or of governor 
of either of the Company’s presidencies or 
settlements of Fort St. George or Bombay, 
or of governor of the forts and garrisons 
of Fort William,:Fort St. George, or Bom- 
bay, or of commander in chief of all the 
forces in India, or of any provincial com- 
mander in chief of the forces there, shall 
continue to be filled up and supplied by 
the Court of Directors of the said United 
Company, subject nevertheless to the ap- 
probation of his Majesty, to be signified 
in writing under his royal sign manual, 
countersigned by the president of the 
Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of 
India. 

11. “ Resolved, That it is the opinion 
of this Committee, that the number of his 
Majesty’s troops in India to be in future 
maintained by the said Company, be li- 
mited; and that any augmentation of 
force exceeding the number so to be li- 
mited shall, unless employed at the ex- 
press requisition of the said Company, be 
at the public charge. 

12, ‘* Resolved, That it is the opinion 
of this Committee, that it is expedient that 
the Church establishment in the British 
territories in the East Indies should be 
placed under the superintendence of a 
Bishop and three Archdeacons, and that 
adequate provision should be made, from 
the territorial revenues of India, for their 
maintenance. 

13. « Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, that it is the duty of this 
country to promote the interest and hap 
piness of the native inhabitants of the 
British dominions in India, and that such 
measures ought to be adopted, as may 
tend to the introduction among them of 
useful knowledge, and of religious and 
moral improvement. That, in the fur- 
therance of the above objects, sufficient 
facilities shall be afforded by law, to per- 
sons desirous of going to, and remaining 
in India for the purpose of accomplishing 
those benevolent designs. 

« Provided always, that the authority 
of the local governments respecting the 
intercourse of Europzans with the interior. 
of the country, be preserved, and that the 

(20) 
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principles of the British government, on 
which the natives of India have hitherto 
relied for the free exercise of their reli- 
gion, be inviolably maintained. 

14. « Resolved, That it is the opinion 
of this Committee, that it is expedient, 
that the statutes and regulations framed, 
or to be framed by the Court of Directors, 
for the good goverment of the college 
established by the East India Company, 
in the county of Hertford, and of the mi- 
litary seminary of the said Company, in 
the county of Kent, as well as the esta- 
blishment of offices connected therewith, 
or the appointment of persons to fill such 
offices, be subject to the controul and re- 
gelation of the Commissioners for the Af- 
fairs of India; and that the power and au- 
‘thority of the Board of Commissioners for 
the Affairs of India, shall be construed to 
extend to the issuing or sending orders or 
instructions to the Court of Directors, for 
the purpose of their being transmitted to 
India, respecting the rules and regulations 
and establishments of the respective col- 
leges at Calcutta and Fort St. George, or 
any other seminaries which may be here- 
after established under the authority of 
the local governments. 

« Provided always, that no writer shall 
be appointed into the service of the said 
Company at any of the presidencies of 
Fort William, Fort St. George, and Bom- 
bay, who shall not have received a course 


of instruction at the said college of Hert-- 


ford.” 
Ordered, That the Report be taken into 
further consideration upon Friday. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, June 11. 3 


Teeaty with Swepen.|] The Earl of 
Liverpool said, he presented, by order of 
his royal hignesss the Prince Regent, a 
copy of the Treaty of Concert and Subsidy 
between this country and Sweden; and 
he proposed that the same should be 
taken into consideration on Wednesday, 
for which day he should now move that 
the Lords be summoned. 

The Earl of Lauderdale perceived that 
much inconvenience would attend the dis- 
cussion on this subject being fixed for 
Wednesday. Several circumstances ren- 
dered it extremely inconvenient to him- 
self, and he was certain it would be 
equally inconvenient for several other 
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noble lords. He had another objection 
to Wednesday, because it was a day never 
appropriated to such very important sub- 
jects as that of this Treaty with Sweden ; 
and it was also a day, which, by their late 
regulations, was to be considered free 
from subsequent debate. For these rea- 
sons, he trusted the noble earl would have 
no objection that Thursday might be ap- 
pointed. 

The Earl of Liverpool had no objection, 

The copy of the Treaty was laid on the 
table, and it was ordered that the Lords 
be summoned for Thursday. 


VENTILATION OF THE HousE.] The 
Earl of Darnley considered it his duty to 
call their lordships’ attention to the state 
of the atmosphere, and the great incon- 
venience which consequently arose on any 
night when the House was crowded on 
account of a debate. This subject had 
been several times under consideration, 
and had particularly been attended to by 
an individual (sir H. Davy) whom all 
their lordships could not too much admire 
for those scientific talents which he pos- 
sessed. Still he (lord D.) had made more 
enquiries with respect to a better mode of 
ventilation than the present, and from 
the information he had received, he had no: 
doubt but considerable improvement might. 
be made. He believed that the holes 
which had been made in the floor were 
very wisely contrived for the purpose, if 
they had not been made in improper 
places, and perhaps there was also an im- 


| propriety, in admitting by that mode, such 


a quantity of hot air. For the present he 


should make no motion on the subject, 
| but would recommend that the fire- place, 
| contrived over the House, should, on the 


next night of debate, have a large fire in 
it, and then they would have an opportu- 
nity of ascertaining whether it would an- 
swer the purpose for which it was planned, 
namely, that of causing a draught of air in 
the House through the ventilators at the 
top, and thus rendering a fresh circulation 
of air through the building. From the ef- 
fect, it would be seen, whether it might 
not be prudent to have more fires of that 
description, and whether holes for the ad- 
mission of air might not be made rather in 
the walls than in their present situation. 
The noble earl made no motion on the 
subject ; but it was intimated from the 
House that this experiment might be 
made. 
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Treaty with Swepen.}) Lord Castle- 
reagh presented to the House, by com- 
mand of the Prince Regent, a copy of the 
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Treaty OF Concert AND SussiDy BE- 
TWEEN HIS BriraNNic Masesty AND 
THE Kine or Swepen; Signed at 
Stockholm, March 3, 1813. 


In the Name of the Most Holy and Undi- 
vided Trinity. 

His Majesty the King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and his Majesty the King of Sweden, 
equally animated with the desire of draw- 
ing Closer the ties of friendship and good 
intelligence which so happily subsist be- 
tween them, and penetrated with the 
urgent necessity of establishing with each 
other a close concert for the maintenance 
of the independence of the North, and in 
order to accelerate the so much wished 
for epocha of a general peace, have agreed 
to provide for this twofold object by the 
present Treaty. For this purpose they 
have chosen for their plenipotentiaries, 
namely, his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, in the name and on behalf of his 
Majesty the King of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, the honour- 
able Alexander Hope, major-general of 
his Majesty’s armies ; and Edward Thorn- 
ton, esq. his envoy extraordinary and mi- 
nister plenipotentiary to his Majesty the 
King of Sweden; and his Majesty the 
King of Sweden, Lawrence count d’En- 
gestrom, one of the lords of the kingdom 
of Sweden, minister of state and for foreign 
affairs, chancellor of the university of 
Lund, knight commander of the king’s or- 
ders, knight of the royal Order of Charles 
XIII, Great Eagle of the Legion of Honour 
of France ; and Gustavus baron de Wet- 
terstedt, chancellor of the court, com- 
mander of the Order of the Polar Star, and 
one of the eighteen of the Swedish Aca- 
demy; who, after having exchanged 
their respective full powers, found in 
good and due form, have agreed upon the 
following Articles ;— 

Arr. I. His Majesty the King of Swe- 
den engages to employ a corps of not less 
than 30,000 men, in a direct operation 
upon the continent against the common 
enemies of the two high contracting parties. 
This army shall act in concert with the 
Russian troops placed under the command 


of his royal highness the Prince Royal of | 
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Sweden, according to stipulations to this 
effect already existing between the 
courts of Stockholm and St. Petersburg. 
Art. II, The said courts having com- 
municated to his Britannic Majesty the 


}engagements subsisting between them, 


and having formally demanded his said 
Majesty’s accession thereto, and his Ma- 
jesty the King of Sweden having, by the 
stipulations contained in the preceding 
Article, given a proof of the desire which 
animates him to contribute also on his 
omy to the success of the common cause; 
iis Britannic Majesty being desirous in 
return to give an immediate and unequi- 
vocal proof of his resolution to join his in- 
terests to those of Sweden and Russia, 
promises and engages by the present 
Treaty to accede to the conventions al- 
ready existing between those two powers, 
insomuch that his Britannic Majesty will 
not only not oppose any obstacle to the 
annexation and union in perpetuity of the 
kingdom of Norway as an integral part, 
tothe kingdom of Sweden, but also will 
assist the views of his Majesty the King of 
Sweden to that effect, either by his good 
offices, or by. employing, if it should be 
necessary, his naval co-operation ip con- 
cert with the Swedish or Russian forces, 
It is nevertheless to be understood, that 
recourse shall not be had to force for ef 
fecting the union of Norway to Sweden, 
unless his Majesty the King of Denmark 
shall have previously refused to join the 
alliance of the North, upon the conditions 
stipulated in the engagements subsisting 
between the courts of Stockholm and St, 
Petersburgh; and his Majesty the King 
of Sweden engages, that this union shall 
take place with every possible regard and 
consideration for the happiness and liberty 
of the people of Norway. 

Art. III. In order to give more effect 
to the engagements contracted by his Ma- 
jesty the King of Sweden in the first Article 
of the present Treaty, which have for ob- 
ject direct operations against the com- 
mon enemies of the two powers, and in 
order to put his Swedish Majesty in a 
state to begin without loss of time, and so 
soon as the season shall permit, the said 
operations, his Britannic Majesty engages 
to furnish to his Majesty the King of 
Sweden, independently of other succours 
which general circumstances may place at 
his disposa!, for the service of the cam- 
paign of the present year, as well as for 
the equipment, the transport and mainte- 
nance of the troops, the sum of One Million 
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sterling, payable at London monthly, to 
the agent who shall be authorised by his 
Swedish Majesty to receive the same, in 
such manner as not to exceed the payment 
of two hundred thousand pounds sterlin 

each month, until the whole shall be paid. 

Art. IV. It is agreed between the high 
contracting parties, that ag advance, of 
which the amount and the time of pay- 
ment shall be determined between them, 
and which is to be deducted from the mil- 
lion before stipulated, shall be made to his 
Majesty the King of Sweden for the mise 
en campagne, and for the first march of the 
troops; the remainder of the before-men- 
tioned succours are to commence from 
the day of the landing of the Swedish 
army, as itis stipulated by the two high 
contracting parties in the first Article of 
the present Treaty. 

Art. V. The two high contracting par- 
ties being desirous of giving a solid and 
lasting guarantee to their relations, as well 
political as commercial, his Britannic Ma- 
jesty, animated with a desire to give to his 
ally evident proofs of his sincere friend- 
ship, consents to cede to his Majesty the 
King of Sweden, and to his successors to 
the crown of Sweden, in the order of suc- 
cession established by his said Majesty, 
and the states-general of his kingdom, 
under date the 26th of September, 1810, 
the possession of Guadaloupe in the West 
Indies, and to transfer to his Swedish Ma- 
jesty all the rights of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty over that island, in so far as his said 
Majesty actually possesses the same. This 
colony should be given up to the commis- 
sioners of his Majesty the King of Sweden 
in the course of the month of August in the 

resent year, or three months after the 
hestion of the Swedish troops on the con- 
tinent ; the whole to take place according 
to the conditions agreed upon between the 
two high contracting parties, in the sepa- 
rate Article annexed to the present Treaty. 

Art. VI. As a reciprocal consequence 
of what has been stipulated in the preced- 
ceding Article, his Majesty the King of 
Sweden engages to grant, for the space of 
20 years, to take date from the exchange 
of the ratifications of the present Treaty, 
to the subjects of his Britannic Majesty, 
the right of entrepot in the ports of Got- 
tenburg, Carlsham, and Stralsund, (when- 
ever this Jast-mentioned place shall return 
under the Swedish dominion) for all com- 
modities, productions, or merchandize, 
whether of Great Britain or of her colonies, 
laden on board British or Swedish vessels, 
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The said commodities or merchandise, 
whether they be of such kind as may be 
introduced and subject to duty in Sweden, 
or whether their introduction be prohibited, 
shall pay without distinction, as duty of 
entrepot, one per cent. ad valorem, upon 
entry, and the same upon discharge. As 
to every other particular relating to this 
object, the general regulations existing in 
Sweden shall be conformed to; treating 
always the subjects of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty upon the footing ofthe most favoured 
nations. 

Arr, VII. From the day of the signa- 
ture of the present Treaty, his Majesty 
the King of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and his Majesty the 
King of Sweden, reciprocally promise not 
to separate their mutual interests, and par- 
ticularly those of Sweden which are re- 
ferred to inthe present ‘Treaty, in any ne- 
gociation whatever with their common 
enemies. 

Art. VIII, The ratification of the pre- 
sent Treaty shall be exchanged at Stock- 
holm within four weeks, or sooner if 
possible. 

In faith of which, we the undersigned, 
in virtue of our full powers, have signed 
the present Treaty, and have affixed 
thereto the seals of our arms. 

Done at Stockholm, the 3d March, in 
the year of our Lord 1813, 

ALEXANDER Hope. 


(L. S.) Le Comte D’Encestrom. 
Epwarv THornTon. (L. 8.) 
(L.S.) G.BaronpE WETrERsTEDT. 
(L. S.) 


SeraARATE ARTICLE. 


As a consequence of the cession made 
by his Britannic Majesty, in the 5th Ar- 
ticle of the Treaty signed this day, of the 
island of Guadaloupe, his Majesty the 
King of Sweden engages :— 

1. Faithfully to fulfil and observe the 
stipulations of the capitulation of the said 
island, under date the 5th of February, 
1810, so that all the privileges, rights, 
benefices, and prerogatives, confirmed by 
that act to the inhabitants of the colony, 
shall be preserved and maintained. 

2. To take for this purpose, previous to 
the cession before-mentioned, every en- 
gagement which may be judged necessary 
with his Britannic Majesty, and to execute 
all acts conformable thereto. 

3. To grant to the inhabitants of Gua- 
daloupe the same protection and the same 
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advantages which the other subjects of his 
Majesty the King of Sweden enjoy, con- 
formably always to the laws and stipula- 
tions actually existing in Sweden. 

4. To forbid and prohibit, at the period 
of the cession, the introduction of slaves 
from Africa into the said island, and the 
other possessions in the West Indies of 
his Swedish Majesty, and not to permit 
Swedish subjects to engage in the slave 
trade; an engagement which his Swedish 
Majesty is the more willing to contract, as 
this traffic has never been authorised by 
him. 

5. To exclude, during the continuance 
of the present war, all armed vessels and 
privateers belonging to states at war with 
Great Britain, from the ports and har- 
bours of Guadaloupe; and not to permit 
in any future wars in which Great Britain 
may be engaged and Sweden remain neu- 
tral, the entrance into the ports of the said 
colony of the privateers belonging to any 
of the belligerent states. 

6. Not to alienate the said island with- 
out the consent of his Britannic Majesty ; 
and 

7. To grant every protection and secu- 
rity to British subjects and to their pro- 
perty, whether they may choose to quit 
the colony or to remain there. 

This separate Article shall have the same 
force and effect, as if it were inserted, word 
for word, in the Treaty signed this day, 
and shall be ratified at the same time. 

In faith of which, we the undersigned, 
in virtue of our full powers, have signed 
the present separate Article, and have af- 
fixed thereto the seals of our arms. 

Done at Stockholm, the $d March, in 
the year of our Lord 1813. 

ALEXANDER Hore. 

(L. S.) Le Comte D’EncEstRom. 
Epwarp THornton, (L. S.) 

(L. S. G. Baron DE WETTERSTEDT. 
(L. 8.) 


Lord Castlereagh moved that the said 
Treaty be referred to a Committee of Sup- 
ply on Wednesday. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that just before the 
noble lord brought up those papers, it was 
his intention to give notice of a motion 
which had considerable reference to the 
subject which was now proposed for dis- 
cussion on Wednesday. It was, however. 
of a more comprehensive nature ; and he 
now gave notice, that on Tuesday, the 
29th of June, he intended to bring forward 
@ motion with regard to our relations with 
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foreign powers generally: when, also, he 
should bring the subject of peace distinctly 
under the consideration of the House. 
The hon. gentleman said, that on looking at 
the Swedish Treaty, some of the provisions 
of which appeared to him nota little ex- 
traordinary, he saw it contained various 
references to the Treaty with Russia: he 
would ask the noble lord opposite, whe- 
ther it would not be necessary that the 
latter, also, should be in the hands of the 
House? 

Lord Castlereagh conceived, that when 
the discussion took place on the Swedish 
Treaty, it would be sufficient for him to 
give verbal explanations on the subject of 
those references, without producing the 
Russian Treaty itself. 

Mr. Whitbread, although he had extra- 
ordinary faith in the promise of the noble 
lord, would be much better pleased with 
the production of the Treaty itself: he did 
hope, therefore, that the noble lord would 
advise his royal highness the Prince Re- 
gent to give directions, that this, as he 
considered it, most essential document, 
should be laid before the House. 

Mr. Ponsonby thought, the mere dis- 
closure of facts, when the House came to 
the discussion of the Swedish Treaty, by 
the noble lord, would not be so eligible as 
an opportunity of perusing, and deliber- 
ately weighing, the contents of the docu- 
ment alluded to. As from the noble lord’s 
pledge to make the necessary disclosures 
in his speech, it did not appear that se- 
cresy was his object, there surely could be 
no reasonable objection to lay the matter 
in the usual way before the House. He, for 
one, if the noble lord conceived that there 
would be any impropriety in the proposed 
disclosures, would be the last man to press 
them ; but if there was no such impro- 
priety, he did think that the wishes of the 
House ought to be complied with. 

Lord Castlereagh having returned no 
answer, 

Mr. Ponsonby gave notice, that he should 
on Monday make a motion to have the 
Treaty with Russia laid before the House ; 
and although on that day orders would 
have precedence of notices, he would avail 
himself of his privilege to submit his mo- 
tion at an early part of the evening. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he could not give 
any consent to the motion of the right 
hon. gentleman, until he considered how 
far he could do so without breaking faith 
with those towards whom it was so neces- 
sary to preserve faith. 

4 
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Loeat Tokens Bit.) On the motion 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
House resolved iiself into a committee, to 
consider of the Act of the present session, 
c. 19, to prevent the issuing and circu- 
lating of pieces of gold and silver, or other 
metal, usually called Tokens, except such 
as are issued by the banks of England and 
Ireland respectively.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
observed, that at a former period of the 
session, he had contemplated the probabi- 
lity of circumstances occurring, before the 
end of the year, which would do away the 
necessity of renewing this measure. Al- 
though there had been a considerable im- 
provement in the rate of exchange, how- 
ever, between this and foreign countries, 
the state of the currency was yet such as. 
to render it necessary to continue the Bill 
for some time longer. He should now, 
therefore, submit a motion to the House 
for effecting that purpose. He should 


propose some alterations to the former 
Bill, which, he thought, were highly ex- 
pedient: amongst others, he should intro- 
duce a clause to enforce the payment of 
all local tokens which might be issued in 
the country, in bank of England notes, 
and also a clause to prevent the issue of 


Bank notes for sums less than 20s, The 
right hon. gentleman concluded by sub- 
mitting aresolution, That the House should 
be moved for leave to bring ina Bill, to 
continue and amend the former Act, 

Mr. Whitbread said, he did not rise to 
eppose the Resolution proposed by the 
right hon. gentleman, nor did he mean to 
take a retrospective view of all that had 
already taken place in the House upon 
this subject. He thought, however, this 
measure was one which ought to be 
watched with the utmost caution, the more 
especially, when he found, that the right 
hon. gentleman was about to introduce 
some new provisions, one of which was, to 
compel the payment of tokens which 
might be issued by country bankers in 
bank of England notes, instead of notes of 
their own, thereby acknowledging their 
paper to be depreciated, and giving greater 
artificial security to the bank of Evgland 
paper, Another of those provisions was, to 
go to prevent the issue of paper securities 
for any sum under 20s. If no fraud had 
hitherto been discovered in these latter 
mentioned issues, he saw not why they 
should not be allowed to continue as well 
as the silver tokens. Where no silver 


tokens were in circulation, as was the 
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| case in manufacturing districts, such a 


prohibition would be attended with the 
most serious consequences, and would bear 
extremely hard upon the manufacturers in 
general, All, however, that had fallen 
from the right hon. gentleman, as well as 
all that had occurred to him from the 
general observations which he had made 
on the state of the country, only went to 
confirm him in the propriety and policy 
of the House rescinding the resolution to 
which they had come in the year 1808, 
namely, that the paper of the Bank of 
England was of the same value as the legal 
and natural currency of the country. 

Mr. Huskisson apprehended that the 
measure now proposed by his right hon. 
friend, was by no means new. There was 
already a jaw in existence, which prohibit- 
ed the passing of notes under the value of 
20s. and as to the clause for compelling the 
country bankers to pay their local tokens 
in bank of England notes, he apprehended 
that this provision only applied where the 
individual, whose interest might be concern- 
ed, did not chuse to take provincial notes. 
In that case he certainly would be entitled 
to insist upon having Bank of England 
notes, as he would be in all other pay- 
ments. It was only extending to local 
Tokens, therefore, the same provisions 
which already applied to provincial notes 
in general, There was no doubt that the 
renewal of the Local Token Bil] was ex- 
tremely necessary, and was likely to con- 
tinue necessary under the present state of 
foreign expenditures for a very long time. 
He denied that there had been any im- 
provement in the state of exchange be- 
tween this and other countries, since his 
right hon. friend last addressed the House; 
and so far was he from believing that the 
period would soon arrive which would en- 
able government to call in the local 
tokens altogether, that he firmly believed 
it would become necessary to increase the 
nominal value of the coin now issued by 
the Bank of England. The price of silver 
was already higher than the value placed 
upon the local tokens, and where bullion 
was wanted, there was no doubt that Bank 
tokens at three shillings, were deemed 
much cheaper than other silver. In the 
late coinage for Ireland, this fact was 
most clearly demonstrated, as in that case 
the quantity of silver, with reference to the 
nominal value of the coin, had been cone 
siderably diminished. If this continued, 
it would soon be necessary to raise their 
denomination, to prevent them from being 
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withdrawn from circulation. The evils 
which attended the alteration of the no- 
minal value of our currency almost every 
six months, were great and obvious, They 
required the serious consideration of par- 
liament. 

Mr. Ponsonby was not disappointed in 
the proposition which was now made to 
renew the Local Token Bill. The state 
of things was such as required such a pro- 
ceeding. ‘The state of things to which he 
alluded, was the decrease of the ordinary 
currency of the country, and the depre- 
ciation of the paper currency. The de- 
crease of the silver currency of the coun- 
try was illustrated by the debasement of the 
money lately coined for the use of Ireland, 
which was in value one-seventh less than 
that which had been coined on a former 
occasion, although the nominal value re- 
mained the same. 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald said, that the value 
of the dollar in Ireland had not been at 
all affected, nor had the recent silver coin- 
age been debased, although the quantity 
of silver in the money issued had been di- 
minished, 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that it was clear from 
this, in all events, that a less quantity of 
silver now passed for the same nominal 
value, than a greater quantity passed for 
some short time back. Otherwise, that 
the nominal value of the coin remained 
the same, while the silver was diminished 
in quantity. 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald admitted this to be 
the real state of the case. 

Sir John Newport reprobated this system 
of things, as highly injurious to the in- 
terests of the country, and as tending to 
promote ruinous speculations in coin. The 
facts which had now been admitted illus- 
trated in the clearest manner the depre- 
ciation of the currency of the country. 

Lord Castlereagh attributed the diminu- 
‘tion of the value of our coinage to the 
present enormous foreign expenditures, 
and the want of an adequate return. 

Sir John Newport would ask, if it were 
to this cause the depreciation of the coin 
was to be attributed, why the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had at- 
tempted to impose upon the House, with 
an assurance that he contemplated a more 
prosperous state of affairs? 

After a few further remarks from Mr. 
Huskisson, Mr. Baring, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the Resolution 
was agreed to. The House then resumed, 
and the Chairman moved for leave to bring 
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in a Bill, pursuant to the resolution of the 
Committee ; which leave was given. 


Encuisa Buncet.] The House having” 
resolved itself into a Committee of Ways 
and Means, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to 
take the earliest opportunity of submitting 
to the approbation of the Committee, the 
terms of the Loan he had contracted, to 
make up the sum granted for the current 
service of the year. Were he to take up 
the attention of the House for a length of 
time any way proportionate to the mag- 
nitude of the financial operations he should 
have occasion to advert to, no opportunity 
would be left to discuss on that evening 
the other important subjects which were 
to be submitted to the attention of the 
House ; he hoped, however, that the state- 
ments he had to make, were so clear, and 
so generally understood already, that it 
would be necessary for him to occupy but 
a small portion of the time of the Com- 
mittee. He would first sabmit to the Com- 
mittee, an account of the items of Sup- 
plies already agreed to, and proceed after- 
wards to those of the Ways and Means 
necessary to meet them. He did not in- 
tend in the mean time to offer any com- 
ment on the magnitude of the expenditure, 
nor to dwell! on the political and military 
exertions which had rendered it neces- 
sary; those topics had been frequently 
discussed before, and would probably 
come again under the consideration of the 
House before they separated. 

The first article of supply was the sum 
already voted for the service of the navy 
(exclusive of ordnance sea service) and’ 
amounting to 20,575,0111. exceeding the 
sum voted last year by 872,612. The 
sum voted for the army in England (in- 
cluding barracks and commissariat) was 
15,727,931. exceeding also last year’s 
vote by 1,150,233/.; for the army in Ire- 
land 3,198,606/., exceeding the expendi- 
ture of last year by 20,1441. These sums 
united gave a total of 18,926,5370. for the 
army, giving a general excess over last 
year’s expence of 1,170,377/. In the ex- 
traordinaries of the army-last year, there 
had remained unprovided for a sum of 
4,662,797. which, of course, was to be 
provided for by the Ways and Means. 
But to prevent the recurrence of the same 
unpleasant circumstance, he would this 
year propose the sum of 9,500,000/. for 
the extraordinaties of the army. Of this 
sum 5,000;,000/, had been already voted, 
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and there would of course remain four 
millions and a half to be provided for at 
a future period by the House. The army 
extraordinaries for Ireland were the same 
as last year, that is, 200,000/., making the 
total of the extraordinaries 9,700,000l. 
The sums necessary for miscellaneous ser- 
vices had been already voted by the 
House ; there were, however, some items 
still unprovided for, and to cover them 
all, he would take the sum of 2,500,0001. ; 
exceeding that branch of the service of 
last year, by 150,000/. The next article 
of supply he should come to, were the 
subsidies granted to foreign powers. On 
this head no alteration had taken place 
since last year; and the sums already 
voted by the House, were 2,000,000l. for 
Portugal, and 400,000/. for Sicily. There 
would be also among the jtems of supply, 
a sum of 2,000,000/. to the East India 
Company, for advances made by them to 
government. 

He had now gone through all the arti- 
cles of supply already voted, and the Com- 
mittee might naturally expect that he 
should say something of the vote of credit 
he was expected to ask before the close of 
the session. He was sure, that in the pre- 
sent state of Europe, the Committee would 
feel the necessity of arming government 
with sufficient means to enable them to 
take advantage of the favourable military 
and political circumstances which might 
present themselves. He intended, in con- 
sequence, to demand a vote of credit of 5 
or 6,000,000/. for England, and 200,000. 
as usual, for Ireland. He had not yet 
made up his mind, as to which of the sums 
he should ask, his determination depend- 
ing on a contingency, which was, whether 
or no a sum of 1,100,000/. still unapplied 
out of the last vote of credit, should be 
disposed of before that period. He would, 
however, take in account the sum of 
6,000,000/. ; and this would bring the total 
of the joint charge for Great Britain and 
Ireland to 72,065,639/, There were, be- 
tides, several separate charges for Eng- 
land. The first was the Loyalty Loan, 
the charge of which was 171,836/. making 
58,4201. more than last year. The next 
article of the separate charge was the in- 
terest on Exchequer bills, amounting to 
1,800,000/. or 100,000/. more than last 
year; interest on debentures 40,0001. ; 
grant to the Sinking Fund, in respect to 
Exchequer bills unprovided, 260,0001. ; 
and, lastly, the vote of credit of 1812, 
2,000,000/. The total of the separate 
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charge for Engiand giving a total of 
5,271,8361. and forming the aggregate 
amount of supply of 77,337,4751, Out of 
this were to be deducted the Irish pro- 
portion of the joint charge of 72,065,6391. 
which was 8,478,310l.; also the Irish pro- 
portion of the Civil List and Consolidated 
Fund, forming together 8,651,533. to 
be deducted from the aggregate charge a- 
mount, and which would leave 68,685,942/. 
to be provided for by England. 

The right hon. gentleman then briefly 
detailed the various articles of Ways and 
Means by which he proposed to meet that 
charge. The annual duties he would take 
to the same amount as last year, namely, 
3,000,000/. The surplus of the Consoli- 
dated Fund he would take only at 500,000/. 
and should, before he sat down, explain 
his motive for so doing to the Committee. 
The net and disposable produce of the 
war taxes he would take at 21,000,000/. 
and to that amount of their produce was 
to be added such a portion of those taxes 
as had been previously appropriated to 
the payment of loans. The lottery, he 
would take at 200,0001,; it had, in fact, 
produced 220,000/, but he should take the 
nearest round sum. Exchequer bills had 
been funded to the amount of 15,775,800I. 
and this of course, constituted a part of 
the Ways and Means; but others had 
been issued to replace them partly. In 
funding those Exchequer bills, it had 
been intended to raise a sum of half the 
amount by means of debentures; the at- 
tempt had, however, been only partially 
successful,and had produced orly 799,300/. 
or to take the next round sum 800,000/. 
It was intended to make up that deficiency, 
by issuing 3,000,000/. more of Exchequer 
bills, which would make the amount of 
those in circulation, equal to what it was 
last year. He trusted, that the committee 
would not accuse him of increasing the 
unfunded debt unnecessarily and without 
limit; but when it was considered how 
low he had taken the surplus of the Con- 
solidated Fund, it might be reasonably 
expected that it would produce considera- 
bly more, which would tend of course to 
reduce the unfunded debts; and in con- 
sideration of that circumstance, he trusted 
that the money market would experience 
no inconvenience from leaving the amount 
of Exchequer bills the same as last year. 

The next article of the Ways and Means, 
which had been for the first time intro- 
duced into it last year, was the sale of old 
naval stores. On this subject his right 
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hon. friend, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for Ireland, had represented to 
him that Ireland was in justice entitled to 
her share of the produce of those sales. 
That claim he had admitted; and the 
amount of naval stores sold, being this 
year 601,908/., would leave for the service 
of England, after deducting the Irish pro- 
portion, 531,096/. The Ways and Means 
to meet the current expences of the year, 
would be completed by the loan of 
21,000,000/. he bad contracted, forming 
a total of 68,806,196/. leaving over and 
above the supplies a sum of 120,254. 

The right bon. gentleman then reca- 
pitulated the different items of the Supplies 
and Ways and Means, in the following 
order : 


SUPPLIES, 


Navy, exclusive of Ord- £. 
20,575,011 


nance Sea Service 
Army (including Barracks 
and Commissariat) ..- 15,727,931 
Ditto Ireland.......... eooee 3,198,606 
18,926,537 
Extraordinaries 
Eng!and ,, ...... 9,500,000 
Ireland 200,000 
Unprovided do. last year.......e+.- 
Ordnance (including Ireland) 
Miscellaneous ........ssseeceseeoeseseee 
Vote of Credit 


9,700,000 
4,662,797 
3,101,294 
2,500,000 


6,000,000 
200,000 


Oa eer er 


Ireland 
6,200,000 

400,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 


Sicily 
Portugal 
India Company 


Poeereneeereeresresese 


Joint Charge ... 72,063,639 
SEPARATE CHARGE. 

Loyalty Loan ...........00 71,836 

Interest on Exchequer 
Bills 

Ditto on Debentures ...... 

Grant to Sinking Fund in 
respect to Exchequer 
Kills unprovided 

Vote of Credit 1812 ...,.. 


1,800,000 
40,000 


260,000 

3,000,000 

cosine 5,271,836 

41,337,475 

Deduct Irish Proportion 

of £. 72,065,639 ...... 8,478,310 

Ditto Civil List and Con- 
solidated Fund ....0.02 173,223 

: 8,651,533 


68,685,942 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Annual Daties .... Rseccécsus 

Snrplus Consolidated Fund ........00+++ 

War Taxes 

LOttery .rcccccccressorecrcdec save 
( VOL. XXVI. ) 


Total on account of England ... 


3,000,000 
500,000 
21,000,000 
200,000 


@esoee eeceseee 


OP eeeeeeesreoeeceseere Seeerecesces . 


sereorererenenee 
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Exchequer Bills funded o..cee-eree0 15,775,800 
Debentures ...c.crccccceess 799,300 
Vote of Credit ........ 6,000,000 
Naval Stores (English proportion of 

£.601,908) ...0.. ipacdieainas teckee wee . 531,096 
LOaD ccccocsecesscesscccccaccesitpeocseccescecs, 21,000,000 


O80 CF ees eee Oreteeres 


OOF Ces eeseerararetesertas 


£. 68,806,196 


————= 


He had already apprised the committee, 
that he would acquaint them with the 
motives which had induced him to take 
the surplus of the Consolidated Fund at so 
low as 500,000/. The committee was 
aware, that there had been last year a de- 
ficit in the revenue of 1,500,0001. which, 
together with the additional charges laid 
on that fund last session, had occasioned 
a deficiency of 3,281,000/. in the surplus 
of the Consolidated Fund, as estimated 
for the year ending the 5th of April, 1813. 
This deficit had been principally felt in 
the malt and excise duties, where it had 
amounted to between two and three mil- 
lions ; and the other branches of revenue 
must have been proportionally prosperous 
in order to cover it in so great a degree. 
This was principally the case in respect to 
the war taxes; and the committee must 
be aware, that great improvement might 
also be expected in the collection of duties 
recently laid, as they became better under- 
stood, and better regalations framed to 
collect them. It should be observed, be- 
sides, that the deficit on the articles to 
which he had alluded, was owing to the 
depressed state of our manufactures, which 
considerably checked consumption; the 
use of sugar to distilleries had also lowered 
the produce of the duty on malt, and in 
the first quarter of the present year the 
dearness of that article had prevented its 
being used for that purpose ; but all these 
causes were not likely to operate again 
on the Consoldated Fund, and, from those 
considerations, he had taken the surplus 
of the Consolidated Fund for the present 
year, at the average of three years, 
and omitting in that average the year 
ending the 5th of April last. From that 
average he should estimate the surplus of 
the Consolidated Fund for next year at 
3,889,000/. but as the surplus of last year 
fell short of the estimate by 3,284,0001. 
that sum was to be made good by the 
surplus of this year, leaving a net produce 
of 608,000/. which he would, however, 
take at the round sum of 500,000/. 

The right hon. gentleman then pro- 
ceeded to give the Committee a detailed 
view of this componing part of the Con- 

(2 P) 
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solidated Fund, and of the estimate amount 
at which he would take each of the items. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND. 
Estimated Receipts for the present year. 
Customs.... iwerc civ cole GsO0T, 000 
PERCE oe voc 0 ee os eee seeeeee 18,835,000 
Assessed Taxes .... 6,200,000 
oS eon eer 5,176,000 
Fost ONCE occ ciccciscsceoseveacce 1,a00,00D 
Hawkers and Pedlars, and sundry 
small Branches. .....es.seesere 
Personal Estates and Pensions......-+ 
Land Taxes, ke. . 
Surplus of Exchequer Fees......- 
INLD; ace cie's o ose 16. 
Creen Hans, Goes 08s ok cc ccccccvsve 
Imprest Monies, &C. ...cee..-eseee 


coarse 


100,000 
135,000 
1,051,000 
75,000 
24,000 
20,000 
170,000 
38,793,000 
War Taxes appropriated to Conso- 
lidated Fund .......00. 


2,106,000 

41,199,000 
The Charge exclusive of the Charge of 

the Loan for the present year .... 36,260,000 


5,239,000 

Additional Charge created 
in the present Session. . 
Deduct expected Produce 
of the Dutiesimposed to 
meet the said Charge. . 


2,100,000 


750,000 


1,350,000 


Estimated Surplus of the Conso- 
lidated Fund for the present 
year ending 5th April, 1814.. 

Deficiency of Surplus, year ended 
oth April, 1813... 


3,889,000 
3,281,000 


eereeeee 


Surplus remainiog for present year £. 608,000 


The right hon. gentleman proceeded to 
show in what way he had formed his Esti- 
mates of the War Taxes. 


The Customs and Excise averaged in 
the three years ending April 5, 1812 £.9,502,965 
Add Duties imposed in 1811, and the 
Present year. .... sesseveeceres 
Aud for the higher Duty on Sugars of 
3s. per cwt. in consequence of the 
high price, which might be taken at 


550,000 


250,000 
The total would be ..... £&. 10,302,965 
This Sum, then, he took as an average 
of the Customs and Excise. Of the 
Property Tax there remained of 
former Assessments on April5,1813 9,361,946 
Estimated produce of the present year 12,960,000 


22,321,946 

Deduct the sum remaining to complete 
the grant of 1812 ...ee.eeessee 8,898,245 
There would remain.....+.-ee+0+. 
This sam carried to the 10,302,965/ 
which he took for the produce of 
the Customs and Excise, gave.,.. 


13,423,701 


23,726,666 
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Deducting from this the War Taxes 
pledged for the interest of the debt 
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2,106,000 
And there remained to be granted for 
the service of the year.e...e-..+ 21,020,666 


a 


It remained for him to state the condi- 
tions on which the Loan had been con- 
tracted. These he thought were so far 
satisfactory that all parties ought to be 
satisfied. They did not impose a greater 
burden on the public than was necessary, 
and if beneficial to the contractors, it was 
not so much so, as to give them an unfair 
advantage. For every 100/. subscribed 


they received 110l. in the 3 per cent. Re- 


duced Annuities, 60/. in the 3 per cent. 
Consols, and 8s. 6d. in the Long Annuities. 
The charge to be provided for was very 
considerable. The capital debt created 
was 35,700,000l. the interest 1,160,2501. 
the one per cent. to the Sinking Fund 
536,999. To this was to be added for 
management, 11,379/.; making a total 
charge of 1,708,628/. The total debt 
created by funding in the present session, 
was 54,780,423/.; the interest on it was 
2,062,066. 18s. 44d. The per centage to 
the Sinking Fund amounted to 763,914. 
1s. 1d.; the charge for management was, 
17,103/, 2s.63d.; and the total charge to 
the public was 2,845,0841. 1s. 113d. The 
House would understand that he meant to 
propose to cancel such part of the debt as 
the sum in the hands of the commissioners 
was sufficient to cover. On this subject, 
he however thought it at present unne- 
cessary to trouble the Committee, as other 
opportunities would occur for going into 
it; reserving to himself, therefore, the right 
of giving any explanation that might ap- 
pear necessary, he should trouble them 
at present no farther. The right hon. 
gentleman then moved his first Resolution, 
which, as well as all the others, passed 
without any discussion. 


Irish Bupcet.] Mr. William Fitzgerald 
said it was his duty now to address the 
Committee. Ifever any man had to solicit 
the indulgence of the Committee it was 
for him to do it, being not only for the 
first time to bring under the view of par- 
liament the financial situation of Ireland, 
but being called upon to provide for a de- 
mand beyond that of any former year, 
and to supply not only the means for the 
coming time, but to make up the deficien- 
cies of that which had been truly stated by 
his right hon. friend Mr. Vansittart, to 
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have been a year of unexampled expendi- 
ture. He would not occupy too much, he 
hoped, of the time of the Committee, 
yet he feared he could not avoid tres- 
passing at what some would deem too 
great length upon their attention. 

He would proceed to state as briefly as 
he could the different items of the Supply. 
They were as follows: . 


SUPPLY. 
Deficiency of Contribution 1812, ex- 
clusive of Army Extraordinaries L. 
supplied this year .........0+6.. 2,226,037 
Estimated quota of this year, includ- 
ing exceedings of Army Extraordi- 
naries supplied this year 8,651,533/. 
Brit. Sere rte ses eoseeseesnsse @ 
Interest and Sinking Fund on present 
Grant to Sinking Fund in respect of 
Treasury Bills......+. 


9,372,494 
4,951,501 

21,604 
Total Supply.... 16,571,636 


pee ee 


To meet which were, 


WAYS AND MEANS. é. 

Surplus of Consolidated Fund ...... 3,281,478 
Revenues estimated at . 4,600,000 
Profit on Lotteries. ....... 100,000 
Seamen’s Wages... .ccesccccccees 73,425 
2-1 7ths of 601,908/. for Naval Stores, 

15-1 7ths thereof being taken credit 

for by England, 70,812/. Brit. ....6 
Loan in Ireland 
Loan in England, 

6,000,000/. Brit...... 6,500,000 


16,713 


8,500,000 


16,631,616 

The first Item in the Estimate, viz. the 

Surplus of the Consolidated Fund, stood 
thus: 


Balance 5th January 1815 eee 
Remaining of British Loan, 1812.... 


1,566,718 

2,029,009 

3,529,727 
Depuct ARREARS. 

Principal ‘of outstanding 
Treasury Bills and Lot- 
tery Prizes ... 

Ardglass Harbour ...... 

Inland Navigations ..... 


28,460 

5,883 

79,906 
114,249 


Surplus of Consolidated Fund .. £. 3,281,478 


The Charge upon the Loans contracted 
this year would be: 
Irish Loan, 2,000,000/, at 6/. 5s. 9d. 
for Money ......... os 
English Loan, 6,500,000/ at ‘IJ. 4s. 
"id. GHUDs 6 cc0seereuneeeen eee 


125,750 
470,089 


595,839 
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The Duties and Taxes to meet which he 
had proposed to the House in the course of 
the session, their produce he estimated as 
follows: 

265,000 


115,000 
110,000 


Customs with Excise on Tobacco.... 

Malt 3s. per Barrel ....0-..+ 

Spirits 6¢, per Gallon 

Assessed Taxes, increase of 25 per 
cent. and upwards ........ses08 

Postage, alteration in Duties....... 

Leather . 2.22.00. 


100,000 
15,000 
5,000 


eeeeereereseees 


£. 610,000 


In devising the means of answering these 
charges, he felt that he was placed ina 
situation more disagreeable than any per- 
son who had preceded-him in his office, 
had experienced. At a time, when the 
country was labouring under very consi- 
derable difficulties, he was obliged to call 
upon her for annual duties to meet the 
charges which he had just stated. To un- 
derstand perfectly the exertions which 
Ireland was required to make, it was only 
necessary for the Committee to call to its 
recollection, what Great Britain had pro- 
vided in the present year, and to contrast 
her contribution with that of Ireland. It 
would be found that Ireland was, at the 
present moment, charged with fresh impo- 
sitions to the amount of upwards of 
600,000/, He was aware, that it was the 
opinion of some gentlemen, that the sys- 
tem recently introduced in this country, 
might apply, in a certain degree, to Ire- 
land; and that recourse might be had to 
the Sinking Fund. But, however this might 
be demanded, by the hope of avoiding fresh 
and onerous burdens, yet, the arguments 
applied to the principle in this country, 
could not be applied to Ireland in an equal 
extent. It had been his principal wish, in 
the taxes which he had already the honour 
to propose, several of which had met the 
concurrence of the House, and the sanc- 
tion of parliament, to press as little as poss 
sible on the lower classes of the commu- 
nity ; and to avoid bearing on those great 
sources of prosperity, which were abso- 
lutely necessary to the well-being of a ris- 
ing country. To have pursued a contrary 
line, in a country deficient in resources, 
and possessing no great capital, would be 
the means of defeating her prosperity, and 
rendering ineffectual those burdens which 
were imposed on her. He had already 
stated, that the charge for the loans of the 
present year was 595,839, He would 
now proceed to lay before the Committee, 
the means by which it was intended to 
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meet that charge. He had already sub- 
mitted to the Housé a proposition for the 
further increasing the rate of the custom 
duties in Ireland, that increase was 25 per 
cent. which was estimated to produce 
77,3261. The increased duty of 12s. 9d. 
per 100lbs. on tobacco, was estimated at 
43,7221. The additional duty on coffee, 
1,900/. The increase of one-third of the 
difference between the British and Irish 
duties on foreign wines 40,5651. These, 
with one or two other alterations in exist- 
ing taxes, formed an aggregate of 265,0001. 
It had been argued, at the time when he 
first proposed these alterations, that it was 
not possible to calculate on some of the 
articles so accurately as on others; but to 
prevent any disappointment which might 
be apprehended from that circumstance, 
care had been taken to lay the estimate as 
low as possible. At the same time, he did 
not think it could be fairly admitted, be- 
cause a tax in the first instance had not 
reached the estimate, that therefore it 
would always continue unproductive. In 
the present instance, the sum likely to be 
produced by the additional duties was 
very considerably under-rated in the esti- 
mate, and it was very probable that the 
amount of the taxes generally would cover 
any diminution apprehended in particular 
items. The next duty was that which had 
already passed the House, the addition of 
3s. per barrel on malt, the produce of 
which was estimated at 115,000/. The 
right bon. gentleman here entered into an 
elaborate detail of the data, on which he 
founded his assumption that this additional 
tax would produce the sum specified ; par- 
ticularly as it was accompanied by cer- 
tain regulations with respect to the malt 
made use of in the distilleries. The next 
duty he had to notice, was one to which, 
if he could judge from the general lean- 
ing of the House, he could expect no op- 
position ; he alluded to an additional duty 
of sixpence per gallon on spirits, It had 
been argued, that 3s. having been impos- 
ed on each barrel of malt, there should be 
a corresponding duty laid on spirits. He 
did not think that the addition of sixpence 
per gallon could materially affect the inte- 
rests of the distiller ; at the same time, he 
was assured, that an increase of duty on 
the distilleries was a measure which par- 
liament ought not, and would not, in the 
present posture of affairs, be anxious to 
oppose. The amount of this additional 
duty on spirits, calculated on 4,400,000 
gallons, a less quantity than was ever 
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known to have been distilled in any one 
year, would be 110,000/. 

He believed the consumption of spirits 
to be more than of twice the amount upon 
which he had made his calculation, and he 
did not despair if parliament would arm 
the executive government with sufficient 
power to put down the evil of illicit distil- 
lation, and if those, the best guardians and 
enforcers of the laws, the gentlemen of the 
country, those resident amongst the people 
and the most interested in the preservation 
of the public morals and the public peace, 
would lend their aid fairly to its suppres- 
sion, he did not despair, while they would 
be providing best for the happiness, as well 
as they would promote most the industry 
of the people, of obtaining from the dis- 
tillery in the ensuing year, a greater re- 
venue than it has ever yet yielded to the 
state. It was known to those mem- 
bers for Ireland who had sat on the com- 
mittee above stairs, and he was anxious to 
re-state in the House that assurance he had 
given them of the anxious wish of the go- 
vernment to accompany any strong mea- 
sures which might be recurred to, to get 
rid of the pernicious practice of private 
distillation, by provisions for the encou- 
ragement of small stills throughout the 
country, and he hoped that the indulgences 
which he meant to extend to them by 
bringing the market home to the neigh- 
bourhood, and the door, as it were, of the 
farmer, would take away the inducements 
to this practice, while the enforcement of 
the law would punish its violation, if the 
practice should continue to prevail ; upon 
this subject, however, he would not say 
more; he would wait until the proper 
time for the discussion of this point should 
arrive, and he had the satisfaction of 
thinking, that he had the almost unanimous 
support and sanction of the representatives 
of Ireland to the measure which the Com- 
mittee had instructed him to introduce. 
The next duty he had to state was one to 
which parliament had already acceded, 
that was the augmentation of the assessed 
taxes ; this augmentation was on the whole 
of their amount estimated at 25 per cent. 
It did not however operate generally as a 
duty of 25 per cent. because persons in 
the lower ranks of life, and who might be 
supposed unable to bear it, did not come 
within its scope to that extent. Its prin- 
cipal produce was expected from the 
rich; taking, therefore, the whole tax, he 
estimated it would produce 100,000/. The 
alteration in the postage duties, which 
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had been agreed to by the legislature, he 
calculated to produce 15,000/. and a regu- 
lation of the excise duty on leather, which 
was estimated at only 5,000/. ‘The whole 
amount of these duties would be 610,0001. 
being 15,000/. more than the charges 
created by the loans. ‘The recapitulation 
was as follows :— 
Customs with Excise on Tobacco - 
Malt, 3s. per barrel - - - - - - 
Spirits, 6d. per gallon - - - - - 
Assessed Taxes, increase of 25 per cent. 
aud upwards - - - 
Postage, alteration in duties - - - 
Geather «= + s+ «= a es «& «= @ 


- £.265,000 
115,000 
110,000 


100,000 
15,000 
5,000 


£.610,000 


He had laid before practical persons, con- 
versant in calculations, several of these 
proposed duties, and they had estimated 
their produce at a much greater amount 
than he had taken them at.—Having thus 
stated to the Committee the taxes intended 
to be raised, it would not be amiss to 
compare the general state of Ireland, at 
the present day, with that of former years. 
Those, he believed, who were acquainted 
with the state of ireland, and the nature 
of her resources, and who considered the 
calls which had been made upon her since 


the Union, could not suppose it possible 
for that country to have made greater 


sacrifices than she had done, during 
the period which had elapsed. — Still, 
however, she had increased in prosperity, 
as onght be perceived by a cursory view 
of the documents which he held in bis 
hand. In 1802, the year immediately 
subsequent to the Union, the net produce 
of the revenues of Ireland, (the customs 
and excise being taken together), was 
2,169,466/. In 1810, the customs alone 
amounted to 2,508,918/.; being 300,000. 
more than the amount of the customs and 
excise in 1802. In 1811, the net produce 
of the customs amounted to 1,555,6631. ; 
in 1812, to 1,838,6531.; and in 1813, to 
2,157,5911.; being as much as the whole 
amount of the customs and excise-in 1802. 
The whole statement produced this result, 
that the net revenue of Jreland, which in 
1802 was 2,441,3852. had increased 
greatly, taking the average of the four last 
years, of which the year 1811 was re- 
iwarkable for the number of defalcations. 
—The year 1810 produced 4,335,0161 ; 
ISl1, 3,673,714, ; S12, 4,241,035/. ; 
1813, 4,975,0001. Here was an increase 
of more than 700,000/. in the present year 
above that which preceded it, and of 
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1,300,0001. above the year 1810. With 
respect to the debt of Ireland, it would be 
sufficient to state, that the redeemed debt, 
in 1801, was only 1,000,000/. while in the 
present year, it amounted to 16,886,345/. 
At the former period, the proportion of 
the sinking fund to the voredeemed 
debt, was one to eighty-one; while, at 
the present time, it was as one to fifty.— 
With respect to trade and navigation, they 
had increased very much inthe lasttwelve 
years, Whatever opinions gentlemen 
might hold on the Act of Union itself, 
however strong the objections which they 
might have imbibed against it—(objections 
which he meant not to oppose, for, if he 
had had an opportunity, he would per- 
haps also have urged them at the time)— 
still, it was evident, from a comparison of 
the official value of exports for twelve 
years preceding, and twelve years suc- 
ceeding the Union, that they had greatly 
increased in the latter pericd. 


The total amount of official value of 

the Exports of Ireland, for twelve 

years immediately preceding the 
Union, was - - - - + - -£.56,155,000 
For the twelve years subsequent - - 65,945,000 
Increase in the last twelve years 9,793,000 


The same observation was applicable to 
the imports— 
The total value of Imports, in the 

first period was - = = = - £.52,336,000 
In the latter period - - - - - 77,279,000 


24,943,000 


Increase in the last 12 years 


And the like favourable result would 
appear if any other averages of years 
were taken. Now, he was aware, 
that it might be argued, that the in- 
crease of imports was not always a proof 
of the increase of wealth; but it could 
not be supposed, that so great a difference 
could be produced in the course of twelve 
years, unless the country was in a flourish- 
ing state, particularly when gentlemen 
considered what the articles of import 
were, being principally the consumption 
of the higher classes of society. 

The number of ships which entered in- 
wards in the twelve years— 


To 1801, was - - - «= 
To 1813, was - - - 


88,336 
105,048 


16,712 
And a similar increase was observable 
in their tonnage. The right hon. gentle- 


Increase - - 
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man then enumerated the principal arti- 
cles of exports, viz. barley, oats, wheat, 
flour, oxen and cows, sheep, swine, bacon, 
butter, and pork, and pointed out the in- 
crease which had taken place in their ex- 
portation during the last twelve years, 
and noticed that the export of wheat in 
the last two years was 703,846 barrels, 
which exceeds the exports of the twelve 
years immediately preceding the Union— 
and he hoped for still more extensive re- 
sults, if the beneficial measure which his 
hon. friend, sir Henry Parnell, was to in- 
troduce, and which he should certainly 
support, should receive the sanction of the 
legislature. 

With respect to the general improve- 
ment of the country, it was pretty evident 
from the state of the exchange between 
Great Britain and Ireland, which, notwith- 
standing the sums annually transmitted to 
absentees, was very much decreased. The 
rate of exchange was formerly as high as 
17; but inthe present year it fell to five 
one-half or one-fourth. Many objections 
had been made in former years, when the 
Trish budget was brought forward—one of 
these was the high charge of the collec- 
tion and management of the revenue. 
He was happy to announce, that a very 
great improvement had taken place in 
that respect. 


The right hon. gentleman 
then entered into a statement to shew the 
saving which had taken. place in the col- 
lection of the revenue since 18113; from 
which it appeared, that the gross revenue 
was now collected 5 per cent. under the 
rate of that year; and the net revenue 


8 per cent. In the Post Office depart- 
ment, the revenue was now collected ata 
much more moderate rate, and with much 
greater ease than formerly. The diffe- 
rence in the rate at which the net revenue 
of that department had been collected, 
being 20 per cent. less than the preceding 
ear. 

The right hon. gentleman then observed 
that Ireland would not bear in addition to 
the taxation already imposed upon her— 
those strong direct taxes in the contempla- 
tion of some gentlemen, without trench- 
ing on those resources which were the 
foundation of her prosperity. He was 
favourable to an union of the financial 
departments of the two countries, from 
which he conceived most beneficial results 
would be derived. He was aware that a 
more efficient controul of the departments 
would be one-of the-first consequences, of 
establishments, and a diminution of ex- 
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penditure. He went however no farther 
than to desire to unite the treasuries and 
to consolidate the debts. For if gentle- 
men supposed that Ireland could afford a 
contribution, on the same principles as 
England, even in the proportion which 
her growing means, and increasing popu- 
lation might induce them to reckon on, 
they would find themselves greatly mis- 
taken indeed ; even those who calculated 
on a great increase of general receipt, by 
the imposition of these taxes which Great 
Britain paid, were deceiving the country 
and themselves. Ireland now paid taxes 
on her consumption, from which Great 
Britain was exempted—the principal ar- 
ticles of that consumption were of British 
manufacture and of British produce—and 
besides those articles, which were charged 
with heavier imposts, Ireland paid nearly 
300,000/. per annum, on the importation 
of articles, most of them of prime neces- 
sity, none of which were liable to any in- 
ternal duty in Great Britain. It would 
scarcely be contended by the warmest 
advocate for what was called vigorous 
taxation, that if the financial system of 
the two countries were to be in other re- 
spects assimilated, that the Irish people 
were still to be subjected to duties such 
as these ; to preserve them as protecting 
duties would be in his mind the most 
puerile economy; since it was no other 
than to compel every consumer in Ireland 
to pay more tian the article of his con- 
sumption was worth, or than he ought to 
pay for it, 

Here then there would be a loss of near 
300,000/, per annum in our customs, which 
the new system of finance must supply. 
But there was much more. The property 
tax payable on the interest of the Irish 
debt received in this country, would surely 
be considered applicable to the Irish sup- 
ply, and ought to be carried to the ac- 
count of that country, which provided 
with such difficulty for its charge. The 
same resu't would arise respecting the 
property of Irish absentees; at least in 
equity he was sure it ought, and the 
deduction on these two last-mentioned 
grounds be at least half a million from 
the general resources of the empire. On 
this he only estimated the remittances to 
absentees at two millions, which was the 
amount presumed in the year 1804, when 
a committee of the House of Commons en- 
quired into the state of the exchanges be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland—at the 
same time he had little doubt that the 
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proportion of absentees was greatly in- 
creased—The number who had followed 
the seat of legislation and of government 
was necessarily great, and he was sorry to 
say that many who had not the same ex- 
cuse daily added to those, who drew the 
sole sources of their support from the coun- 
try which they deserted. The two heads 
which he adverted to would altogether di- 
minish the general supply of Great Bri- 
tain by the amount of half a million, while 
the duties on articles of consumption im- 
ported into Ireland, and the produce of 
your hearth and other duties, which he 
was prepared to contend could not, if you 
introduced, or rather attempted to intro- 
duce the taxes paid in Great Britain, any 
longer retain, would shew you that one 
million per annum of this expected re- 
venue which was to flow into the imperial 
treasury, was not in fact any addition or 
increase to the general resources of the 
state. 

He wished to apply those illustrations 
not against any measure, which others 
might recommend, nor wishing to conceal 
from himself nor from the House, the 
efforts we should in future years be called 
upon to make. But he wished the san- 


guine calculators of increased revenue, 
who, be it observed, were not those per- 


sons best acquainted with the means or 
circumstances of Ireland, to pause before 
they jumped to their conclusion, and to 
bear in recollection, that all that might be 
added to a financial statement was not ne- 
cessarily added to the revenue of Ireland, 
or to the general receipt and income of 
the empire. With respect to the contri- 
bution of Ireland of sixteen millions and a 
half, he who had to propose measures to 
parliament to provide, could not but con- 
template with apprehension, such an in- 
crease of our proportion ; but aware, as he 
must be, of the difficuities which it imposed 
upon himself, and not disguising from the 
committee what the pressure of it must ul- 
timately be, it would still be unfair to 
draw any comparison from the last and 
the present year of extended military 
Operations, and increased expenditure in 
every part of the world, which had occa- 
sioned to usso heavy a charge. He would 
not advert to what that calculation at the 
time of the Union might have been; the 
political circumstances which had since 
occurred could not then have been con- 
templated by any statesman; but this he 
would say, that unless the circumstances 
of the country were exceedingly altered, 
1 
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unless there was a diminution of our ex- 
penditure, it was impossible for Ireland to 
go on at this rate of contribution. Par- 
liament ought not to deceive itself, at least 
he would not lend himself to the deception. 
Did any man suppose that a country, the 
annual revenue of which was only 5 mil- 
lions, could go on raising 16 miilions per 
annum. Ireland must borrow to pay this 
contribution, and he who hoped that she 
could supply the rest by war taxes, as in 
Great Britain, or by supplies raised to any 
great extent within the year, must be ig- 
norant indeed of the circumstances of the 
country which he was undertaking to ad- 
minister. He at least would, until every 
other means of supply were exhausted, 
warn parliament against what even ina 
financial point of view, would be deemed 
fatal to the growing wealth, and to that 
which could not grow without wealth, the 
future productive revenue of the country 
—the exertions of Ireland,—and he spoke 
of a'country, of the state of which, limited 
as his official experience had been, he was 
yet uninformed, the exertions of Ireland, 
had been great—Great Britain was to raise 
in the present year twelve hundred thou- 
sand pounds by new taxes—lIreland was 
called upon to provide more than half that 
sum by new duties—Ireland, a country 
bearing no comparison in point of natural 
or improved resources. In the year 1785, 
when Mr. Pitt proposed new taxes to the 
amount of 900,000/. per annum, it was 
deemed after the duration of the American 
contest, and the exhaustion of the national 
means, the greatest effort which any coun- 
try had ever made to redeem the public 
difficulty—in less than 30 years, after a 
war of more protracted length, of at least 
undiminished sacrifice and increased ex- 
pence, Ireland, the whole of whose annual 
income at that time did not exceed the 
duties that the British parliament then im- 
posed, has within less than 30 years under- 
taken to provide six hundred thousand 
pounds, being in the last two years a con- 
tribution by fresh taxes, more than her 
whole income amounted to at the time that 
the commercial propositions were discussed. 
Let me not then be told that Ireland with- 
holds herself in this instance, or that those 
who are responsible as her administration, 
endeavour to obtain for her a partial remis- 
sion, which England has not received. 
We are making fair, and great, and gene- 
rous exertions in the cause of Great Bri- 
tain, a cause in the support of which we 
are not only pledged by compact, but 
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which our country is, I admit, bound to 
combat for by every principle of mutual 
interest and of common safety. If, said 
the right bon. gentleman, that part of the 
United Kingdom is not called upon to 
struggle beyond her strength, if her means 
are not outrun, trust me, she will yet 
prove to the empire a source of supply 
and of succour, such as the most sanguine 
mind has not, perhaps, contemplated. Do 
not attempt to anticipate too rashly her 
growing powers; if you anticipate you 
crush them. I wish my right hon. friends 
may feel with me; whether I or another 
(said the right hon, gentleman), may, in 
another year, fill that situation which now 
I have the honour to hold, I know not; 
but the legislature will, I hope, act upon 
the same principles; and I am confident 
that Great Britain will yet find in oor in- 
creasing population, in the improved fer- 
tility of our soil, in our extended industry, 
and augmented means, that Ireland will in 
point of contribution, be enabled to make 
not less exertions than in other respects 
she has already made, or than the empire 
already owes to the loyalty, the hardihood, 
and the valour of her people-—The right 
hon. gentleman concluded with moving 
the first Resolution relative to the addi- 
tional duty on spirits, 

Mr. Bankes rose principally for the pur- 
pose of apprizing the House that it was 
his intention, on some future occasion, to 
state some general ‘opinions as to the 
system of Irish finance. As to the right 
hon. gentleman he had acknowledged that 
he had only followed the system of his 
predecessors. That system, however, ap- 
peared to him to be radically bad, and he 
thought that Ireland was in a state to which 
the system of taxation adopted in this 
country was peculiarly applicable. He 
thought that Ireland never would con- 
tribute its fair proportion, or have a suita- 
ble revenue until the present system was 
utterly abolished. He complained of the 
manner in which a return had been made, 
in consequence of a paper that he had 
moved for. What he wanted to know was, 
the estimated produce of the taxes lately 
imposed, as well as the real produce. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole declared, that the 
situation of Ireland was not such as to ad- 
mit of the introduction of the system of 
taxation adopted in this country. At the 
period of the Union, when the proportion 
was settled which the two countries 
should pay, the expences of the empire 
were but 25 milllions, whereas, now they 
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are 72 millions. It never could have been 
expected that Ireland would have been 
able to pay two-seventeenths of so large a 
sum as this, or that her resources to meet 
so great an increase of expenditure could 
at all keep pace with those of this country, 
If they endeavoured to make her do so 
they would make her burst like the ox in 
the fable, and render her wholly useless. 
He wished to see the treasures and debts of 
both countries consolidated. 

Sir J. Newport also entirely disapproved 
of the sentiments of the hon. member (Mr. 
Bankes). The system of taxation adopted 
inthis country, could not be applied to 
Ireland without producing the greatest 
confusion and distress. As to the property 
tax, he was convinced that no medium of 
fair assessment would be found, if that tax 
were introduced into Ireland. Instead of 
fair assessment, one class of persons would 
be enabled to throw all the burdens upon 
others, and not contribute their own pro- 
portion, He considered, that without the 
imposition of fresh taxes, the revenue 
would be more increased by an ef- 
fectual contro] over the treasury. He 
instanced the case of the legacy duty, 
which was so productive in this country, 
and yet produced little or nothing in Ire- 
land. He had been obliged to propose 
penalties for not proving wills within a 
certain time, but although the penalties 
incurred were extremely great, the go- 
vernment never sued for them. Among the 
offenders were judges of the land, and even 
the counsel to the commissioners, and the 
frequency of the offence, and the largeness 
of the penalties incurred, were assigned as 
the reason for not suing for them. If 
there were so little pains taken in the col- 
lection of the revenue, it was not surprising 
that it should be unproductive. He then 
adverted to the case of a commissioner of 
the Stamp-oflice, who resigned the place, 
on finding that it was not a sinecure. He 
also stated, as a marked difference between 
the taxation in this country and in Ireland, 
that a great part of the revenue of this 
country was from foreign trade, whereas 
Ireland had very little foreign trade. 

Mr. W. Pole thought he had reason to 
complain of the right hon. baronet’s 
always stating abuses, as if they still 
existed, and no effort had been made to 
put an end to them; but it was in conse- 
quence of the regulations made while he 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the 
commissioner to whom the right hon. 
baronet had alluded had resigned, Every 
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gentleman was aware, that the department 
of the stamps was most complicated, and 
the evils which were so great, were not to 
be corrected in a moment. That they 
were in a state of correction, the amend- 
ment of the revenue proved. It was ano- 
ther old assertion of the right hon. baronet, 
that the interference of the Castle was 
injurious to the collection of the revenue, 
but he was of opinion, that if the patronage 
were transferred to the Boards, the revenue 
would not be as well collected as at present. 

Sir J. Newport repeated his assertion that 
the legacy tax was not collected, and that 
penalties incurred by jadges of the land 
and the counsel tothe commissioners of the 
revenue, who ought to be cognizant of the 
law, were not enforced, adding that those 
penalties were incurred in the years 1809, 
10, and 11. 

Mr. Peel defied the right hon. baronet 
to produce one instance in which any 
defaulter whatever in the revenue had been 
screened from punishment by the Irish 
government upon the delinquency of such 
defaulter being brought under its consider- 
ation. With regard to the department of 
stamps, that question was, he understood, 
to be brought forward by the right hon. 
baronet as a separate motion, and as to the 
other departments of the revenue, while 
adequate measures were adopted rigor- 
ously to enforce the regulations mentioned 
by the right hon. gentleman (W. Pole) 
with a view tothe collection of the revenue 
in future, directions had been very recently 
given by the Irish government to select 
the most conspicuous among the defaulters 
heretofore, in order that the most exem- 
plary punishment should be inflicted. 

Sir Henry Parnell observed, that there 
was aradical error in the system of ap- 
pointment to offices in Ireland, the officers 
for the collection of the revenue being 
nominated by the Lord Lieutenant instead 
of being selected by the Treasury Board, 
under whom these officers were more im- 
mediately to act, which was the practice 
in this country. But this was not the 
only difference between the system of the 
two countries, the officers in all the de- 
partments under government being ap- 
pointed by the Lord Lieutenant, instead of 
being selected by the Boards under which 
they were respectively to act; and who 
were of course most competent to make a 
proper choice. No view to patronage 
should, he thought, permit the continuance 
of such a deviation from the better practice 
of England. 

( VOL. XXVI. ) 
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Sir John Newport, in answer to the 
challenge of the Irish secretary (Mr. Peel), 
mentioned the case of Beauchamp Hill, 
which case was on the Journals of the 
House. This Mr. Hill was, it appeared, 
appointed toa higher office in the revenue 
after he had himself confessed that he 
had been in the habit of receiving bribes 
from those from whom it was his duty to 
collect the revenue; nay, he was appoint- 
ed to the office of Inspector to check illicit 
distillation, after having confessedly re- 
ceived bribes from distillers to suppress 
the collection of the revenue, and the ap- 
pointment was made in the very teeth of 
the law. 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald observed, that no 
part of the present Irish government was 
responsible for the appointment mentioned 
by the right hon. baronet; nor need he 
add that such an appointment would not 
be made by any one now connected with 
the government of Ireland. It was, how- 
ever, due to the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Foster) who made that appointment, to 
restate that right hon. gentleman’s ob- 
servation, when the appointment quoted 
was beforementioned, namely, that he 
(Mr. Foster) found the practice, confessed 
by Mr. Hill, so general, if not so universai 
among revenue officers, that if he were to 
exclude all those so receiving illegal fees, 
he should not be able to find any officers 
acquainted with business {a laugh and 
hear!]. The right hon. gentleman as- 
sured those who cheered, that he was not 
offering this as his argument. Farther, 
the right bon. gentleman (Mr. Foster) 
stated, that the acceptance of such illegal 
fees arose out of the very inadequate salary 
allowed to revenue officers, which inade- 
quacy he removed. Upon this point he 
(Mr. Fitzgerald) added, that it was pro- 
posed to introduce a clause into the new 
revenue act, imposing a permanent dis- 
qualification upon any officer so accepting 
fees, as the officer alluded to was stated to 
have done. Adverting to the animadver- 
sion of Mr. Bankes, the right hon. gentle- 
man observed, that the assertion of the 
hon. gentleman, as to the inadequate con- 
tribution of Ireland to the expences of the 
empire, was rather unseasonable at a 
period when the Irish nation was about 
to contribute no less than sixteen millions 
to the common-stock of the year, and to 
pay in additional taxes 610,000/. which 
amounted to one-half of the addition to 
which rich and happy England was sub- 
jected. When it was recollected that Mr. 
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Pitt in 1785 rated the utmost effort of 
England at only 900,000/. additional tax- 
ation, and when it was considered that the 
revenue of Ireland, within the last year, 
had been increased one-sixth, notwith- 
standing its sacrifice of one source of reve- 
nue to the necessity of England, in stop- 
ping distillation from grain, he thought 
the resources of Ireland, and the manner 
in which its revenue was collected, were 
not liable to the animadversions which 
the House had heard from the hon. gen- 
tleman and others. 

Mr. Croker would say one word as to 
the appointment of Mr. Beauchamp Hill, 
which was not in consequence of any po- 
litical opinions or connections: he had 
taken fees, such as other officers had taken: 
he was the first to acquaint the govern- 
ment that he had taken the fees; and in 
consequence of his being a most able 
officer, he had been promoted. 

The Resolutions were then agreed to, 
and the House resumed. On the question 
that the Report be received to-morrow, 

Mr. Ponsonby expressed his surprize at 
such an extraordinary motion: first, be- 
cause the generality of the members could 
have no notion that such a report would be 
brought up so very soon after the resolu- 
tions were adopted; and next, because it 
was proposed to bring it up on a day when 
it was quite unusual for the House to sit. 
Such a proceeding was, ‘he believed, with- 
out precedent, and when the amount of 
the loan was considered, exceeding by 
far any sum ever before raised in England, 
at an interest, as he calculated, of about 
51, 15s. per cent., when it was considered, 
that the sums borrowed within the year, 
in various ways, amounted to 50 millions, 
and that the whole of our general expence 
would reach to from 115 to 120 millions, 
he appealed to the right hon. gentleman 
whether it would be fit or decent to pro- 
ceed with the precipitancy proposed upon 
such an important subject? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
that sufficient opportunity would offer for 
any discussion which the right hon. gen- 
tleman might think proper to bring for- 
ward upon this subject. He would not, 
however, press the reading of the whole 
of the Resolutions to-morrow; but he 
hoped the right hon. gentleman would 
have no objection to the reading of the 
Resolutions respecting the loan to-morrow 
(if he did not disapprove of the contraet), 
ailowing the other resolutions to stand over 
until Monday. 
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Mr. Ponsonby would not object to the 
reading of the Resolutions mentioned by 
the right hon. gentleman, if such a pro- 
ceeding were necessary to the public ser- 
vice. He would not, as he had before 
said, oppose the grant of any supplies 
which ministers might think proper to re- 
quire ; but there was a difference between 
obstructing supplies and calling the atten- 
tion of the House to the amount of those 
supplies, the manner in which they were 
raised, and the purposes to which they 
were applied. Ample opportunity for 
the consideration of such an extensive 
subject he thought peculiarly necessary. 
It was, indeed, highly desirable to exa- 
mine and explain the financial state of the 
country, of which he believed the ge- 
nerality of the public were completely 
ignorant. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that the usual period for discussing the 
financial state of the country was upon the 
consideration of the Resolutions generally 
proposed towards the close of the session. 
The right hon. gentleman would, how- 
ever, have many other opportunities for 
such discussion, if he thought proper to 
avail himself of them, in the progress of 
the Bills to be founded on the Resolutions 
agreed to by the Committee; but he 
trusted to the candour of the right hon. 
gentlenian that he would not obstruct the 
ratification of the Resolutions respecting a 
Joan, the terms of which were not at all 
objected to when first stated, and any ob- 
struction to which might be productive 
of much public inconvenience. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, he knew that there 
would be other stages for discussion, but 
thought the Report-the most proper stage 
for debate. 

The Speaker observed, that the regular 
mode of proceeding would be to have the 
whole Report brought up to-morrow, and 
when it was brought up, to consider only 
that part of it which related to the Loan, 
postponing the consideration of the other 
parts, by ordering the Report to be taken 


into consideration on some future day. 


The Report was then ordered to be re» 
ceived to-morrow. 


East Inp1a Company’s Arrairs.] Lord 
Castlereagh moved the order of the day, 
to consider of the Resolutions, which, on 
the 5th instant, were reported from the 
Committee of the whole House, to whom 
it was referred to consider of the Affairs of 
the East India Company. 
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Sir John Newport rose, and declared he 
thought it incumbent-on the House at that 
late period of the session not to proceed 
further in a measure fraught either with 
incalculable good or evil, not only to this 
country, but to sixty millions of men in 
India. The question was regarded unfor- 
tunately, merely as a commercial contest 
between the Company and the outports, 
whilst the ministers, acting as mediators, 
had produced a motley plan built upon 
compromise, but satisfactory to no party, 
An hon. director (Mr. Grant), to whose 
talents, information and integrity he was 
fully disposed to pay his tribute of respect, 
had declared that it was impossible the 
Company could execute the conditions in- 
volved in the third Resolution, When- 
ever any plan was to be adopted in the 
nature of a contract, it was essentially ne- 
cessary that the contracting parties should 
respectively be satisfied with the terms of 
the arrangement. One of the principal 
defects in the system contained and em- 
bodied in the Resolutions was, that no 
principle of sovereignty was expressed, 
and none of the primary obligations of all 
good government recognized. In a mi- 


nute of council at Calcutta, in the year 
1804, it was declared to be the paramount 
duty of those exercising sovereignty in 


India to exercise it for the benefit of the 
people in India, and to secure to them the 
full and secure enjoyment of their proper- 
ties and labour. In the spirit of the de- 
claration now alluded to he would say, 
that all arbitrary valuations were incon- 
sistent with that duty, and that to deny 
the advantages of free competition was in 
effect to impose an arbitrary valuation. 
He could not, for his own part, admit the 
existence of any danger from the inter- 
course of the traders of this country with 
the natives of India, but thought it must 
tend greatly to their improvement and 
advantage. The agents of foreign mer- 
chants were admitted by the present re- 
gulations of the resident government, and 
he was too well persuaded of the charac- 
ter of British merchants to be under any 
apprehension from their general conduct. 
Never before had so vast and compre- 
hensive a subject engaged the attention of 
parliament. The question was, whether 
the House would re-seat on the throne of 
Aurungzebe the chairman of the court of 
directors? or, whether by ihe free and 
honourable competition of British mer- 
chants, the industry of our Indian subjects 
should be excited, and the wants common 


East India Company’s Affairs. 
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to them with the rest of the world gratified 
by the pursuits of an active commerce ? 
At all events, deliberation, the most ma- 
ture and cautious deliberation, was neces- 
sary in legislating for such mighty inte- 
rests, and with this opinion influencing 
his judgment, he should move, with a view 
of inducing the House next session to 
abolish the monopoly altogether, that the 
further consideration of the Report be 
postponed to that day three months. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that if he could 
at all persuade himself that what the right 
hon. baronet proposed would in any way 
assist the House in coming to a decision 
upon the subject, he would willingly 
adopt the amendment which he had pro- 
posed. He never had seen parliament 
come to any discussion of such importance 
more calmly, nor with greater prospect 
of arriving at a satisfactory decision than 
they had done on that question. It did 
appear to him, that with a view to the at- 
tainment of the object of the right hon. 
baronet, the course which he had just pro- 
posed was a mistaken one; for if he suc- 
ceeded in making the House give up the 
prosecution of the subject in the stage in 
which it then was, he would leave the 
question precisely in that situation, which 
with regard to the object of the right hon. 
baronet was least desirable, as, when the 
question came again to be discussed, there 
would be no opportunity of referring to 
the preliminary decisions of parliament. 
Were he in the place of the right hon. 
baronet he would press the House to con- 
sider the Report, and even to have the 
Bill brought in, that there might be an 
opportunity of seeing how it was intended 
that the principles on which the Resolu- 
tions were framed should be applied. 
One object of the right hon. baronet, in 
wishing for the decision to be postponed 
was, that he expected he should be enabled 
to succeed in persuading the House to 
abolish the monopoly of the Company 
entirely, and to transfer at once to the 
great body of British merchants the trade 
to India. For his own part, he could not 
help thinking that such a measure would 
be a serious calamity. Unless the House 
came to a decision during that session, 
the great body of merchants would be tied 
up from making any exertions; and there- 
fore he conceived that ministers would be 
guilty of a dereliction of their duty, if 
they postponed the decision of that im- 

ortant question. He hoped that next 
week heshould be able to bring inthe Bill 
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Mr. Whitbread insisted that the most 
important part of this mighty subject -had 
been overlooked or neglected, and while 
the commercial quarrel was fomented be- 
tween the Company and the out-ports, the 
interests of fifty millions of people in the 
East were considered unworthy the atten- 
tion of the legislature: he took shame to 
himself for bis comparative ignorance 
upon India subjects, but more shame be- 
longed to the House that it always treated 
them with unmerited indifference. He 
complained that the out-poris had not 
produced the satisfactory evidence they so 
loudly boasted, and that the question had 
been already so much delayed, that a due 
consideration during the present session 
was impossible. He then entered into the 
history of the various discussions upon this 
subject, to shew that government had 
been culpably dilatory in bringing it for- 
ward, and remarked in severe terms upon 
the inconsistency of lord Castlereagh, 
who, before so vehement an advocate in 
favour of extending the influence of the 
crown, was now so squeamish as to stickle 
for points of little importance connected 
with it. The truth was, that the minis- 


terial tools into which the Company would 
be converted would soon crumble away, 
and the controul of India, its patronage, 


and its wealth, would quietly fall into the 
hands of ministers. The only mode of 
deciding was to allow of no disgraceful 
compromise. The question ought to be— 
Company, or no Company !—Monopoly, 
or no Monopoly !—If it ought to be de- 
stroyed, destroy it!—if it ought to be 
maintained, maintain it! For his part, if a 
wish would -destroy our territorial posses~ 
sions in India, he would wish them anni- 
hilated, or at least wrested from Great Bri- 
tain. ‘The hon. member disputed the jus- 
tice of the eulogium passed upon the 
Company by Mr. Grant, jun. on a former 
night, and detailed to the House the va- 
rious acts and proceedings from 1773 to 
1793, to shew that it had always been 
deemed incompetent to the conduct of the 
government of India, and after all these 
steps to shew that the Company was worth 
nothing, they were now to be allowed a 
precarious existence to continue that go- 
vernment, when 30 years ago they had 
been cashiered of all power and declared 
ineflicient. He quoted lord Castlereagh’s 
opinions when president of the Board of 
Controul, shewing that he had nine years 
since declared that the Company ought 


not and could not exist longer, and yet 
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now insisted that it ought to be supported. 
He passed a high encomium upon the 
character and conduct of marquis Corn- 
wallis, and censured, in terms equally se- 
vere, the acts of marquis Wellesley in In- 
dia, insisting that he had destroyed much 
happiness, and contending that we must 
not “ lay the flattering unction to our 
souls,” that the people of India were hap- 
pier or more prosperous under the govern- 
ment of Great Britain than under the au- 
thority of their own native princes. With 
respect to the evidence produced on the 
part of the East India Company, the wit- 
nesses, however respectable, were bred and 
had risen to wealth and fame under the 
monopoly of the Company. These wit- 
nesses, too, were so much at variance with 
themselves, that before he ventured to 
pronounce on the question he should like 
to have other evidence to confront with 
them. The gentlemen of the out-ports 
had not dealt fairly with the House. Ex- 
peditition was every thing with them. 
For his part, he was no Hast India pro- 
prietor, nor in any wise connected with 
the out-ports, but as a member of parlia- 
ment he wanted information. A noble 
lord in another House (lord Grenville*) had 
given to the world a speech upon this 
question, with the sentiments of which he 
completely agreed. We were every day 
hearing of the degeneracy of the times in 
which we lived; but it would be degene- 
rate indeed, even for these our days, if we 
were not able at once to take to the crown 
what was the right of the crown—to take 
it boldly, and not circuitously—and open 
the trade to the whole of the empire. 
They had been told of the dangerous con- 
sequences which might ensue in India— 
the difficulty of preventing smuggling— 
and the danger of allowing any but the 
servants of the East India Company to go 
to Canton, while the American subjects 
were, it was well known, already there. 
He was amazed that the member for Li- 
verpool should have given up the China 
trade so easily. This was the most im- 
portant branch of the whole, and the one 
where there was the least danger to be 
apprehended from smuggling. But the 
noble lord (Castlereagh) had said that the 
Company must be kept alive, and it was 
to be kept alive, that he might be the go- 
vernor of them. The China trade was the 
breath with which the Company was to 
be kept alive. The noble lord had after- 





* See vol, 25, p. 709. 
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wards said, or seemed to say—for some- 
times the noble lord seemed to say some- 
thing, when he said nothing—that the ex- 
periment by which they should know 
whether the Company was alive, was their 
ability of paying their dividend. So that 
if the China trade was not sufficient to 
keep the Company alive, then came the 
death-blow of the Company ; and at last 
the noble lord would come down to the 
House and te!] them, that as the dividend 
could no longer be paid, the Company was 
atanend. Then, when every thing would 
be involved in convulsion and confusion, 
the whole would necessarily fa!l, unguard- 
ed and unprotected, into the power of the 
crown. ‘The hon. gentleman concluded 
with observing, that among various topics 
of great importance, which still called for 
discussion, the 13th Resolution, which re- 
lated to the diffusion of light and know- 
ledge in India, was not the least. It was 
one which did not admit of halting be- 
tween two opinions; and which, after ma- 
ture consideration, ought to be followed 
up by every wise and adequate measures 
which the legislature and the government 
were capable of adopting and carrying 
into effect. 

Mr. Stephen said, that the question be- 
fore the House was whether the Resolutions 
of the Committee should be now taken 
into consideration, or postponed to a dis- 
tant period. The hon. gentleman who 
had last spoken, had grounded his convic- 
tion of the necessity of delay upon his 
own assumptions and assertions; for al- 
though he had argued that the happiness 
of 60 millions of people in Asia depended 
upon the decision of the House, yet he had 
not thought proper to offer any proofs of 
the abuses and wrongs under which they 
were supposed to labour. The hon. gen- 
tleman had indeed adverted to many cases 
of calamity and misery in India, but he 
had at the same time, passed over all the 
improvements that had taken place, and 
all the regulations respecting the pro- 
prietorship of land, and the administration 
of justice, which had been introduced since 
the period of 1793.—While he approved 
of certain modifications which might be 
suggested in the government, he was ready 
to maintain that the present system, as a 
whole, ought to be preserved. It was in 
fact requisite that the exercise of the go- 
vernment should continue to be vested in 
the Company, and that a controlling power 
should exist in the crown. He was glad 
to hear, that it was the noble lord’s inten- 
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tion to persist in pressing the adoption of . 
a Bill this session, founded as it would be, 
upon the Resolutions; for he was con- 
vinced, that not only very serious incon- 
veniences, but considerable danger would 
result, both at home and in India, from 
any farther delay. 

Mr. Robert Thornton could not agree 
with the right hon. baronet’s amendment 
for delaying the question three months 
longer. Exclusively of the inconvenience 
and danger which would attend the mea- 
sure, it would also be productive of great 
hazard and uncertainty. He certainly 
did not approve of the Resolutions in their 
present state, nor could he agree to the 
proposed delay, but he thought, that under 
every circumstance, the House was bound 
to come, even at this late period of the 
session, toa decision. He felt, however, 
an earnest hope, whatever might be the 
final arrangement of parliament respecting 
the affairs of India, that his constituents 
would give to that arrangement all pos- 
sible attention, and be ready to adhere to 
its meaning and spirit. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton said the House 
would not discharge their duty to their 
constituents nor to the people of India, 
if they did not take the proper time for 
becoming acquainted with this question. 
A number of witnesses had been brought 
forward, who were acknowledged to be 
frequently at variance with each other. 
There were documents on the table, shew- 
ing not only the grossest mismanagement 
of India, but the utter want of protection 
of the people of that country. The admi- 
nistration of justice in India was in many 
points entitled to praise; but it was in 
evidence from the very judges in India 
themselves, that the system was erroneous, 
and not adapted to give prisoners a fair 
trial. They were called on by the advo- 
cates of the Company, to name abuses in 
the government of the Company of late 
years. Was not Madras almost lost by 
what, in his opinion, was misconduct on 
the part of sir George Barlow ? 

Mr. Tierney said, that if he consulted his 
own feelings on the subject, he should 
vote against the amendment of his right 
hon. friend, as he wished that this import- 
ant subject should be disposed of as soon 
as it possibly could; but, on the other 
hand, the more he attended the debates 
the more he was convinced that pro- 
longed discussion would be of the utmost 
advantage to the Indian empire. Great 
inconveniencies would (he was aware) 
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arise from adjourning the subject at that 
time, but greater still from adjourning it, 
as the noble lord would do, after the Re- 
solutions had been agreed to.—[No! from 
lord Castlereagh]—The noble lord said, 
that when the Bill was brought in it would 
be the best time for proposing an adjourn- 
ment: butin his (Mr. T.’s) opinion, it was 
the very worst; for if the question was to 
be postponed, it would be better that it 
should be done before the House was 
shackled by any declaration of its opi- 
nions. There would be no regard to de- 
cency in finishing the question altogether 
this session. From the numerous notices 
on the three first Resolutions, it was impos- 
rible that they could be disposed of before 
next Wednesday or Thursday ; then they 
were to be taken into consideration by the 
Lords, and could not be returned from 
their lordships before the middle of the 
week afier next. Then came the Bill 
under very different circumstances from 
any one on this subject, that had at 
any previous time come under the con- 
sideration of the House. In other cases 
there had always been some compromise 
between the government and the Com- 
pany ; but now they were as far apart 
as they could be, and every debate shewed 
the Company in a still stronger light, the 
jeopardy they werein. The Bill being in 
the nature and even the terms of an agree- 
ment, must be submitted to the other 
party—the court of proprietors; and as 
they would probably object to it, a ballot 
would take place, so that it could not come 
for discussion before the latter end of 
July. Would gentlemen, he would ask, 
wish to stay in town through the month of 
August ? If so, all was well. But he was 
much afraid, that they would be left (as 
they were during the last session, when 
voting one hundred and thirteen millions) 
with a House of five-and-twenty gentle- 
men. If the Resolutions were agreed to, 
and the Bill postponed, what inconve- 
niences would arise from this determina- 
tion going out to India—a sentence of 
death to the Company, with a reprieve for 
twelve months. He should be very willing 
himself to sit to the middle of August, if 
there appeared a possibility of finishing 
the business this session ; but as there was 
not, he should, with unfeigned regret, vote 
for the proposed adjournment. If the 
country were persuaded that the intention 
was to take the whole patronage of India 
into the hands of the crown, he was con- 
vinced that so strong would be the feeling 
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of the public against it, that their table 
would be loaded with petitions in favour 
of the Company. And he was persuaded 
that the Company must be left untouched, 
except regulations as to trade, or the 
government of India turned over to the 
crown. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that so far from 
having any doubts as to the possibility of 
passing the Bill that session, the reverse 
was the case. His course of proceeding 
would be, to found a Bill immediately on 
the Resolutions; and he thought there 
would be no difficulty in prosecuting the 
subject to a termination during this ses- 
sion. The House had prolonged its session 
at various times on subjects of less im- 
portance: but he did not conceive any 
such delay would be at this time necessary. 

Mr. Canning had heard no argument for 
delaying the measure which might not, in 
his opinion, be urged with equal propriety 
at any other time. With respect to the 
objections which had been advanced, that 
the out-ports had not brought forward any 
evidence in support of their claims to a 
participation in the trade; he deemed not 
only the absence of that testimony a proof 
of the justice of their claims, but consi- 
dered it an additional reason why their 
pretensions should be attended to, since 
they were content to leave them to the 
candid and impartial judgment of the 
House. He thought, afier all the enquiry 
which had taken place, that delay, in the 
present advanced state of discussion, would 
be worse than almost any decision, as it 
could not fail to give strength to conflicting 
opinions, and to increase that restlessness 
of contention which might lead to very 
dangerous consequences. If the consi- 
deration of the question were adjourned to 
the next session, it would be necessary to 
go over all that had been done, and to re- 
trace all the steps which had been taken. 
He had to express his concern, that the 
affairs of India had not at all times com- 
manded that attention to which they were 
entitled, but he earnestly hoped that a 
more watchful eye would be kept upon 
them, particularly after the present Bill, 
which he trusted would be passed. He 
thought, however, that the extension of 
time ought not to exceed the hope of any 
gentleman then in the House, of witnessing 
its revival on a future day. He was happy 
to hear the sentiments of the hon. gentle- 
man near him, with respect to the manner 
in which the measure would be received 
by the Company. 
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Mr. Robert Thornton begged to be under- 
stood as not having hazarded any opinion 
on the subject of the Company’s accept- 
ance of the arrangement. He had merely 
stated, that if it were imposed upon the 
Company asa duty, they would feel them- 
selves bound to adhere to its spirit. 

Mr. Ponsonby agreed in the observations 
which had fallen from his right hon. 
triend who moved the adjournment, and 
did not think that the House could come 
conscientiously to a decision during the 
present session upon so extensive and im- 
portant a topic as the government of sixty 
millions of people. He denied that the 
benefit of the discussions which had al- 
ready taken place would be lost by a post- 
ponement of the subject to the next ses- 
sion. He was sure that the right hon. 
gentleman who spoke last, did not mean 
seriously when he urged such an argu- 
ment. Indeed, he thought the opinions of 
that right hon. gentleman, were more in 
accordance with the impatience of those 
whom he represented in that House, than 
they were consistent with his own clear 
and conscientious view of the question. 
Independent of the present topic, there 
were a variety of other most important 
subjects, which would occupy the atten- 
tion of the House, and which would pro- 


tract the sittings to such an extent, that 
the question of Indian policy would at 
length be abandoned to ministers altoge- 


ther. It might be said that a full attend- 
ance might be obtained by enforcing and 
keeping up an order for a call of the 
House ; but this was a proceeding which 
he apprehended would not be very agree- 
able to the generality of the gentlemen 
who had seats in that House. He was 
persuaded that the House would do an in- 
finitely more acceptable service to the 
people of India by postponing this ques- 
tion to next session, than by coming to an 
immediate conclusion. For these reasons 
he would vote for the proposition of his 
right hon. friend, not because he thought 
it was the best mode of taking the sense of 
the House; for he thought some more 
eligible method might have been adopted ; 
but because he thought it was immaterial 
what was the manner in which the feelings 
of the House was collected. 

Mr. Bathurst opposed any delay of the 
measure, and denied that any satisfactory 
ground had been assigned for deferring 
the question to a future session. 

Mr. Whitshed Keene was in favour of de- 
lay, upon the ground that the House had 
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not yet had time to make up their minds 
upon a subject of such magnitude. 

The question was then loudly called for, 
and a division took place, 

For the Amendment -— - 
Againsttit - - - = 
Majority - - - 

After the division, 

Mr. Ponsonby stated his determination, 
if the further consideration of the Report 
of the Committee on the Company’s af- 
fairs, should take place immediately, to 
take the sense of the House on an amend- 
ment of the Resolution, granting the mo- 
nopoly of the Chinese trade, having for its 
object to limit the duration of such mono- 
poly to ten years. 

Lord Castlereagh then consented to post- 
pone the further consideration of the Re- 
port till Monday, and the question being 
put to that effect, was carried in the affir- 
mative. 


2l 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, June 14. 


Treaty witH SweDEN.| Earl Grey was 
desirous, before they proceeded with any 
farther business, to put some questions to 
the noble earl opposite (lord Liverpool), 
with respect to the Treaty with Sweden, 
lately laid on their lordships’ table ;_ be- 
cause some additional information was in- 
dispensibly necessary, for the due consi- 
peration of that Treaty. In the second 
article, it was stated, “that his Britannic 
Majesty promised and engaged to accede 
to the conventions already existing be- 
tween Russia and Sweden, insomuch that 
his Britannic Majesty would not only op- 
pose any obstacle to the annexation and 
union, in perpetuity, of the kingdom of 
Norway, as an integral part of the king- 
dom of Sweden ; but also would assist the 
views of his majesty the king of Sweden 
to that effect, either by his good offices, or 
by employing, if it should be necessary, 
his naval co-operation, in concert with the 
Swedish or Russian forces. It was never- 
theless, understood, that recourse should 
not be had to force, for effecting the 
union of Norway to Sweden, unless his 
majesty the king of Denmark should have 
previously refused to join the alliance of 
the North, upon the conditions stipulated 
in the engagements subsisting between the 
courts of Stockholm and St. Petersburgh.” 
By this article, then, Great Britain was 
bound to co-operate by force, if necessary, 
in obliging Denmark to give up Norway, 
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that valuable part of its possessions, to 
Sweden, in the event of the court of Co< 
penhagen refusing to accede to the 
Northern alliance, upon certain terms and 
conditions, not as yet known to their lord- 
ships. Now, without wishing to raise any 
discussions at present, or giving expres- 
sions to those feelings which the bare pe- 
rusal of such an engagement, as it appear- 
ed upon the face of the treaty, naturally 
excited, he wished to be informed what 
were the conditions in the alliance between 
Russia and Sweden, upon the failure of ac- 
ceding to which Denmark was to be de- 
prived of Norway by force, and that coun- 
try to be for ever united to the king- 
dow of Sweden? He wished to know this, 
because without such information it was 
utterly impossible to judge of the whole 
merits of the question, and therefore he 
trusted the noble earl would agree to lay 
the treaty between Russia and Sweden 
on the table, before the discussion. To 
that he could see no objection. But there 
were other points upon which it was ma- 
terial also to have the fullest information. 
They who had with just indignation repro- 
bated the principle of dismemberment and 
partition, under the pretence of moral or 
physical convenience, in rendering defence 
more easy, or security more complete— 
they who had considered such princi- 
ples, or rather such a want of all prin- 
ciple, as subversive of. all right and of 
all justice, ought to know, and distinctly 
to know, upon what grounds they pro- 
ceeded, before they entered into any en- 
gagement, or gave their sanction to any 
treaty, that appeared, in any degree, to 
recognize the political doctrine against 
which they had so warmly protested. 
Their lordships ought, therefore, to know 
what had lately passed between the court 
of Copenhagen and our government. We 
were now unfortunately embarked in a 
war with Denmark,—upon what grounds, 
and originating in what causes, he would 
not then stop toenquire ; but if this country 
still rested in any degree, upon that cha- 
racter for justice and generosity which, he 
hoped, it would always maintain, it ought 
to evince every disposition to put an end 
to that contest, if terms were offered con- 
sistent with its honour and safety. We did 
know the fact, that a Danish minister had 
come to England. We knew that a sus- 
pension of hostilities, on the part of Den- 
mark, had taken place until the court of 
Copenhagen could ascertain the result of 
his mission. We knew that this minister 
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was soon dismissed, and hostilities then re- 
commenced. Nay, we knew more than 
that: not only had hostilities been sus- 
pended, but as a proof of the sincerity of 
the Danish government, in the proposi- 
tions for reconciliation made by them, 
the Danish troops advanced to Hamburgh, 
and fought in its defence against the com- 
mon enemy, which Sweden had not as yet 
done. But when Great Britain refused to 
enter into any negocijation, the Danish 
troops were withdrawn ; and that power, 
which had by this direct act manifested its 
resolution to co-operate against the com- 
mon enemy, immediately lent its assist- 
ance to the accomplishment of the views of 
that enemy, and the Danish and French 
troops took possession of Hamburgh toge- 
ther. These facts they knew, and it was 
impossible that they could come well pre- 
pared to the discussion of this treaty, until 
they were informed of the nature of the 
Danish propositions, and the reasons for 
which they had been rejected, He hoped, 
therefore, the noble lord would have no 
objection to produce the correspondence 
between the Danish minister and our go- 
vernment. It was impossible for him to 
pretend secresy as a ground of refusal, for 
there could be no secresy in the matter. 
But, at what time were they called upon 
to consider this treaty? He was now 
speaking on the 14th of June: and this 
treaty, which, it was to be feared, might 
form an addition to the long list of errors 
and of crimes, of which the present minis- 
ters were guilty, had been signed on the 
3d of March. He wished, then, to know 
how it came, that the treaty had no sooner 
been laid on the table; why it had been 
delayed tili a period of the session when 
they were not so likely to have that full 
attendance which the importance of the 
subject so strongly demanded. There was 
another point, also, with respect to which 
it was highly fitting that some information 
should be given. They were now come 
to a time when Sweden, considering the 
sacrifices made, and to be made, by this 
country under this treaty, might be ex- 
pected to have made some progress in the 
fulfilment of the engagements on her part, 
for which we were to pay so great a price. 
He asked, then, for information, as to the 
practical steps which had been taken by 
Sweden, pursuant to her engagements, 
He wished to know what troops Sweden 
had landed on the continent? What di- 
rectly offensive operations against the 
common enemy she had commenced? Or 
$ 
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whether any unjustifiable delay had taken 
place in that respect? Upon these points 
their lordships must have information be- 
fore they could come to the discussion with 
the proper degree of preparation. ‘The 
first point was the most important; and 
he was particularly anxious, in regard to 
that, to have the fullest possible informa- 
tion. He likewise wished to know, what 
sum had been actually paid to the Swedish 
government upon the ground of this treaty? 
He thought, too, that in order to have a 
complete view of the whole subject, they 
ought to have on the table our engage- 
ments with Russia and other foreign 
powers; for without this, it would be im- 
possible to enter upon the consideration of 
the question in that ample manner which 
the nature and importance of the subject 
required. ‘This was not to be considered 
upon the isolated ground of our relations 
with Sweden: before they could come to 
a just conclusion on that single point, look- 
ing at the matter in a large and statesman- 
like view, they must take into considera- 
tion the whole of our foreign relations, and 
the general grounds of our foreign policy. 
To enable them to do that with effect, he 
now called upon the noble earl for the 
fullest information upon the several points 
to which he adverted ; and more particu- 
larly upon the first point, which was un- 
questionably by far the most important. 
The Earl of Liverpool said, that the 
course which had been taken by the noble 
earl, in proposing his questions, and ask- 
ing for information, would justify him in 
entering into the subject much- more 
largely than would suffice for a mere an- 
swer; but still he would not anticipate 
the discussion. The day was not far dis- 
tant, when his Majesty’s servants would 
have an opportunity of explaining fully 
the grounds of the treaty with Sweden, 
and the views of policy by which they 
had been actuated in regard to the rest 
of our continental relations. But till the 
proper time arrived for giving that expla- 
nation, their lordships would, he was sa- 
tisfied, suspend their judgment, and not 
condemn either ministers, or the foreign 
powers with which this country was con- 
nected, until the whole subject was before 
them. He would at present content him- 
self with positively affirming, in behalf of 
his Majesty’s servants, that they had pro- 
ceeded upon no such principle of policy 
as that to which the noble earl had ad- 
verted ; they had neversanctioned any such 
principle; they had never engaged in war 
(VOL. XXVI.) 
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without a legitimate ground of hostility; 
and in the whole of their foreign policy, 
and in all their engagements, had pre- 
served the most scrupulous good faith, and 
acted in couformity to the interests of Eu- 
rope and of this country. With respect 
to the first point to which the noble earl 
had called their lordships’ attention—the 
engagements between Russia and Sweden, 
—ministers, as far as they were concern- 
ed, could have no objection whatever to 
lay the treaty upon their lordships’ table ; 
but as that document had not been com- 
municated to them upon authority, he did 
not feel himself justified in acceding to 
the desire of the noble earl upon that 
head: but, at the same time, he was per- 
fectly. ready to go as far as his sense of 
duty would permit, and, therefore, had no 
objection to lay upon the table the sub- 
stance of that article to which the present 
treaty referred, which he presumed would 
answer the noble earl’s purpose as com- 
pletely as if the whole had been produced. 
With respect to the correspondence with 
the Danish. minister, he did not deny, but 
was perfectly ready to admit, that a pro- 
position had been made to put an end to 
the war between the two nations; but he 
need hardly state, that if the proposition 
was subversive of other engagements on 
our part, or if, though in other respects 
admissible, it was such as, from its own 
nature, could not possibly have been ac- 
cepted, our government would not have 
been justified in listening to any such pro- 
posal. He had objections, however, to. 
the production of the correspondence that 
took place on that subject, as it involved 
topics, which, if disclosed, might be pre- 
judicial to other powers, with whom, whe- 
ther at war or peace, our liberality and 
national honour required that we should 
preserve the most inviolable good faith. 
But the information required on this par- 
ticular point, was not necessary for the 
due consideration of the present treaty. 
The question was, whether these engage- 
ments with Sweden were consistent with 
a just regard to good faith, and founded 
upon sound views of national policy? and 
upon these grounds he was perfectly pre- 
pared to defend the treaty. But he, at 
the same time, fully agreed with the noble 
earl, that it was to be taken in connexion 
with the rest of our foreign relations— 
with the circumstances of the war in which 
we were engaged, and the past and pre- 
sent state of the European continent.— 
With respect to the third point, which re- 
(2 R) 
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lated to the time at which the treaty was 
Jaid on the table, their lordships would 
consider, that the time at which the treaty 
could be produced, depended not upon 
the period at which it was signed, but 
upon the period of its ratification: the 
ratified treaty had not reached this coun- 
try till the 10th of May; and some sub- 
sequent discussions had taken place which 
rendered it inexpedient to lay it on the 
table sooner than the day on which he 
had brought it down to their lordships’ 
House.—The next question put by the 
noble earl, related to the conduct of Swe- 
den, and the progress made by that power 
in carrying into effect her engagements 
with this country. He would not now 
enter into any detailed statements on that 
point, but reserve what he had to say until 
the subject of the treaty came regularly 
under discussion. He could not, however, 
allow the present opportunity to pass, 
without saying, that as far as the time al- 
lowed, there was the most complete ful- 
filment of her engagements, on the part 
of Sweden. With respect to the money 
already advanced to Sweden, he had no 
objection whatever to lay upon the table 
the fullest information on that head.—As 
to the engagements of this country with 
foreign powers, all the treaties with other 
nations were already before parliament 
and the public, and as to any other dis- 
Cussions that might have taken place on 
the subject of co-operation, and other mat- 
ters, the House must be. aware that it 
might be improper, at the present mo- 
ment, to say any thing on that head. He 
and his colleagues were willing to afford 
every information in their power which it 
was consistent with their duty to give, and 
enough would be known to enable their 
lordships to come amply prepared to the 
discussion and decision of the subject of 
the present treaty. 

Earl Grey was not altogether saiistied 
with the extent of information which the 
noble earl opposite was willing to grant ; 
but he hoped, that if the whole of the 
treaty of alliance between Russia and 
Sweden could not be produced, the very 
terms of the article by which Denmark 
was to be invited to join the northern al- 
liance would be given. The reasons as- 
signed for refusing to produce the cor- 
respondence with the Danish minister did 
not appear to him satisfactory. Whether 
or not the second article in the treaty 
could be at all justified would materially 
depend on the conduct of Denmark; of 
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which it would be impossible to judge ac- 
curately without this correspondence. The 
noble earl had stated, that he could ‘not, 
consistently with a regard to his duty, 
produce this correspondence under the 
present circumstances. Now, he would 
make this proposition to the noble earl, 
either to give them some information on 
that subject, or to postpone the discussion 
of the treaty till the circumstances which 
prevented the production of the corre- 
spondence had ceased to exist; for he re- 
peated, that without information on this 
point, it was altogether impossible for 
their lordships to come properly prepared 
to this discussion. With respect to the 
progress made by Sweden, in fulfilling 
the conditions of the treaty, he could not 
conceive what ministers might expect; 
but certainly Sweden had not taken such 
decisive steps as he, and he believed the 
public in general, would have expected 
from the terms of this treaty. He should 
have expected that Sweden would have 
been prepared at the opening of the cam- 
paign, to have actively co-operated in the 
war with 30,000 men. But unless he was 
labouring under a most extraordinary de- 
lusion—unless all he had heard on this sub- 
ject was incorrect—the French emperor 
had fought two battles—they were said 
not to be victories; but the consequence 
of these battles was, that the allies had re- 
treated to a very considerable distance. 
In these operations the Swedish troops had 
taken no part. The Crown Prince had, 
indeed, at last landed, with but little more 
than 18,000 men, instead of 30,000; and 
was fortifying himself at Stralsund, from 
whence, with such a force, he could not 
advance without the most imminent risk 
of destruction. That a treaty with Russia 
was already before the House, he believed 
to be the case; but were there, he would 
ask, no additional engagements with that 
power, for the purposes of concert and 
subsidy ? There was a manifest distinction 
between plans of the campaign, or other 
measures of active co-operation, which, 
of course ought not to be disclosed, and 
engagements for services in consideration 
of subsidies; and it was the latter alone 
which he wished to be communicated to 
the House. He would ever contend, that 
it was a most unconstitutional proceeding, 
though too common of late years, to enter 
into engagements by which the country 
would be burthened, before parliament 
was made acquainted with their nature 
and extent, and before it could decide 
2 
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whether the honour and the interests of 
the country were thereby compromised or 
maintained. Why, again, he would ask, 
was the ratification of the Swedish treaty 
so long delayed? It was signed on the 3d 
of March, and the ratification, a mere 
matter of form, arrived it seemed only on 
the 10th of May, though the two coun- 
tries were so near each other. Why, 
again, its communication to the House 
was delayed from the 10th of May to the 
1ith of June, it was impossible to state 
any good reason. Upon the whole, there- 
fore, if the noble lord persevered in re- 
fusing the information which was now 
asked, he should undoubtedly take the 
sense of the House upon the subject on 
Thursday next, before the discussion of 
the treaty came on. 

The Marquis of Douglas observed that 
a Prussian minister was now here, and 
thought that some communication should 
be made of the state of our relations with 
Prussia, which must also bear on the treaty 
with Sweden. 

The Earl of Liverpool was not aware of 
any treaty with Prussia, that had not 
been laid before the House. 

The Marquis of Douglas asked, was 
there no treaty of peace with Prussia ? 

The Earl of Liverpool said, not having 
been at war with Prussia there was no ne- 
cessity fora treaty of peace ; a Prussian 
minister being here, it was possible that 
some negociations might be going on, but 
of course, if they were pending, it would 
be highly improper to make any commu- 
nication respecting them. 

Earl Grey said, he wished distinctly to 
understand, whether there was any treaty 
of concert and subsidy, or of concert only 
with Russia or Prussia. 

The Earl of Liverpool replied, that there 
was no treaty of concert and subsidy with 
either Russia or Prussia. 

Lord Holland observed, that the con- 
nection of the treaty with the general 
Operations upon the continent, although 
admitted by the noble earl (Liverpoo}), 
yet it appeared by the refusal to commu- 
Nicate information that this connection 
was only to be learnt from the noble earl’s 
speech on Thursday. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he had only 
intended to admit, that the treaty was to 
be considered with reference to the ge- 
neral state of Europe at the time of enter- 
ing into it. 


Generat Inctosune Bitt.] Lord Shef- 


Petition of the Cotton Spinners of Blackburn. 
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field moved the second reading of the Ge- 
neral Inclosure Bill. 

The Lord Chancellor objected to the 
Bill, that it tended to throw all the busi- 
ness of inclosures into the Court of Chan- 
cery, which had already more business to 
do than it could get through. 

Lord Ellenborough considered the Bill as 
a most arbitrary measure; it tended to. 
make property dance the hays, and to 
alter every description of tenure, without 
any advantage to be gained by its opera- 
tion. His lordship moved to postpone the 
second reading for three months. 

Lord Sheffield contended for the utility 
of the Bill, to inclose lands which could 
not afford the expence of an act of parlia- 
ment: and that it was of importance to 
prevent the country from paying a large 
sum for foreign corn. He observed, that 
the defects might be remedied in the com- 
mittee. 

Lord Redesdale objected, that the Bill 
could not be modified into any useful 
shape. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that the 
Bill gave the owners of three-fifths of 
land sought to be inclosed, power to do 
what they pleased on application to the 
quarter sessions, without hearing the other 
parties, and if the other parties were 
heard, the expence would be much greater 
than that of an act of parliament. 

After some further conversation the se- 
cond reading of the Bill was postponed for 
three months. The Bill was consequently 
lost. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, June 14. 


Par.taMENTARY Rerokrm.}] Lord Ran. 
cliffe stated, that in consequence of some 
of his friends having suggested to him, 


that it would be inconvenient to the 
House, if he brought forward the motion 
on the subject of Parliamentary Reform, 
of which he had given notice, and which 
stood for Friday, he was inclined to post- 
pone it for that session. But he said that 
if no more able person should agitate the 
question, he should feel it his duty’to sub- 
mit to the House a motion on the subject 
early in the next session. 


PETITION OF THE CoTTON SpiNNERS, &c. 
oF Brackpurn.] A Petition of several 
merchants, cotton manufacturers, and 
spinners, residing in the town and neigh- 
bourhood of Blackburn, in the county 
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palatine of Lancaster, was presented and 
read ; setting forth, 

«« That the petitioners have learnt that 
petitions have been presented to the 
House for the prohibition of cotton grown 
in the United States of America, upon 
the plea that such prohibition would 
severely oppress America, whilst it would 
encourage the cultivation of cotton in 
our own dependencies and in countries 
where our manufactures are received ; 
and that the petitioners would disdain any 
Opposition to measures calculated to dis- 
tress a state with which we are at war, on 
the ground that such measures may occa- 
sion a temporary pressure on themselves, 
but they are convinced that the prohibi- 
tion of American cotton during the war 
would be slightly felt by the enemy, and 
that it would inflict a lasting injury on 
the cotton manufacture of this kingdom ; 
and that it is considered politic to render 
this country a depot for every possible 
production, and, in pursuance of this 
system, to permit cotton to be bonded for 
exportation without the payment of any 
duty ; and that the benefit to the country 
from the exportation of the raw material 
would be increased in proportion to the 
amount received for the labour bestowed 
upon it, and consequently that it is wise 
to encourage the exportation of any ma- 
nufactured article without duty, or with a 
drawback equal to the duty, when any 
has been paid; and that a duty is now 
levied on the importation of cotton ma- 
nufactured in this country, of two pence 
per pound in British, and of three pence 
per pound in foreign ships, without draw- 
back or bounty on its exportation; and 
that a large exportation of our cotton ma- 
nufactures is necessary to the employ- 
ment of the hands who rely on this manu- 
facture for their support ; and that, during 
its greatest prosperity, the chief vent was 
found upon the continent of Europe ; and 
that several cotton mills have been there 
established ; and that to enhance by any 
means the price of the raw material here, 
is to grant a bounty to our rivals; that 
this bounty is the greatest upon the 
coarsest articles, which are the most easily 
produced, offering the strongest induce- 
ment to cope with us where the task is 
the least difficult ; and that, by this means, 
one branch of the trade is already lost to 
us ; and that the petitioners will not com- 
plain of any measures adopted to prevent 
cotton from being sent out of the United - 
States of America, but they consider it 
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essential to the security of trade that they 
may be free to obtain every description 
of cotton upon as favourable terms as our 
rivals upon the continent; and that the 
prohibition of American cotton here can- 
not be at all felt in America until the 
continental markets are overstocked, and 
in that case our rivals will have the ad- 
vantage of working the raw material at a 
price below par, whilst the price here will 
be supported by the deficiency of the 
supply ; and that if, as has been proposed, 
this prohibition should be suffered to ex- 
tend beyond the period of war with Ame- 
rica, we should not only lose the whole of 
the continenial markets, but there would 
be a great probability of our losing other 
markets, from our inability to meet our 
rivals on equal terms ; and that the injury 
thus done to our manufacture would re- 
coil upon our West India and shipping in- 
terests, which are necessarily connected 
with the prosperity of those manufactures ; 
and praying, that the House will minutely 
examine this subject before adopting any 
measures which will sacrifice, to the tem~ 
porary interests of a few, a trade ime 
portant from the amount of fixed capital 
invested, and from the numbers who rely 
upon it for support.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


InsotveNtT Desrors’ Birt.] On the 
question for going into a Committee, 

Sir S. Romilly said he would state very 
shortly the objects of the Bill. It was to 
release those debtors who had been con- 
fined for a certain time, on their giving up 
all the property they possessed, and was 
intended to prevent the necessity of fre- 
quent periodical Insolvent Acts. It pro- 
ceeced on a principle different to any 
contained in any former Bill. It put an 
end to the principle of the existing laws, 
by which a debtor might be confined for 
life; a punishment more severe than any 
inflicted by the criminal code; for he 
knew of no crime that was punished by 
imprisonment for life. The Bill, there- 
fore, should not be viewed with reference 
to the law as it stood ; it was certainly not 
so perfect as he could wish, but if it were 
materially altered, it would not perhaps 
meet with the concurrence of the other 
House. It was not to be expected to 
reach perfection at once; hereafter the 
measure might be rendered more perfect. 
He advised gentiemen to pass it with some 
imperfections, rather than risk its loss by 
any material alteration, 
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After a few words from Mr. Alderman 
Combe, and Mr. Kenrick, the House went 
into a Committee on the Bill. 

Sir S. Romiily proposed an amendment, 
to limit the time of imprisonment to three 
months instead of six. His object was to 
prevent persons contracting those bad ha- 
bits, which were usually learnt in a prison, 
and to prevent persons confined for debt, 
from being so long lost to the duties of 
society. 2 

Mr. Kenrick said that when the Bill was 
first introduced into the House of Lords, 
the term of imprisonment was much 
longer; but had been reduced to six 
months at the suggestion of some noble 
lords. If the term were limited, creditors 
would not have sufficient time to oppose 
the liberation of debtors, who might not 
be entitled to the benefit of the Act. 

The House divided: For the Amend- 
ment 22; Against it 42; Majority in fa- 
vour of the original clause 20. 

Sir S. Romilly took that opportunity of 
asking ministers what would be the fate 
of a Bill for the relief of the insolvent 
debtors in the Isle of Man. He under- 
stood such a Bill had passed the Manx 
legislature. 

Lord Castlereagh said he was uninformed 
on the subject; but would make the ne- 
cessary enquiries. 

After some further conversation, the 
House resumed, and the Report was or- 
dered to be received on Wednesday. 


Mr. Harcrave’s Booxs anp Manv- 
scripts.] Mr. Whitbread presented a 
Petition from Diana, wife of Francis Har- 
grave, esq. one of his Majesty’s counsel 
in the law, recorder of Liverpool, and 
treasurer of the honourable society of 
Lincoln’s Inn, setting forth, “ That the 
said Francis Hargrave is possessed of di- 
vers books and manuscripts, collected with 
great labour and at a considerable ex- 
pence during the course of a long pro- 
fessional life, which books and manu- 
scripts would form a valuable addition to 
the national collection, having been se- 
lected with the greatest skill and judg- 
ment; and that, owing to the afflicting 
illness of the said Francis Hargrave, he is 
no longer able to follow his professional 
pursuits, whereby his family is in danger 
of being exposed to great difficulties ; and 
praying the House, that the circumstances 
of the case may be taken into its kind and 
liberal consideration, and that the acqui- 
sition of the said books and manuscripts 
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may be made for the publie upon such 
terms.and for such consideration as to the 
House shall seem meet.” Mr. Whitbread 
said, it was unnecessary to say much re- 
specting the merits of Mr. Hargrave. 
His profound Jearning and extensive in- 
formation were well known to most of the 
members of that House; and no one, 
he was convinced, would be more ready 
than his hon. and learned friend (sir 
S. Romilly), to bear testimony to the 
great value of Mr. Hargrave’s writings. 
| Hear, hear, from sir S. Romilly, and 
others.] By those writings, and by the 
publication of several valuable manu- 
scripts, Mr. Hargrave had rendered great 
service to the public in the advancement 
of legal and constitutional knowledge. 
He was now uubappily prevented by ill- 
ness from attending to his professionab 
pursuits, and it became necessary as a 
provision for his family to dispose of his 
library, consisting of a large and valuable 
library of books and manuscripts, collected 
by him with very great skill and judg-~ 
ment during the course of a long profes- 
sional life. The acquisition of such a li- 
brary would undoubtedly be of great ad- 
vantage to the public, and it would be 
proper that some reward should be con- 
ferred by the legislature upon Mr. Har- 
grave. Mr. Whitbread trusted, therefore, 
that the object of the Petition would meet 
with the unanimous concurrence of the 
House. ([Hear, hear !} 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to 
second the motion. He fu:ly concurred 
in what had been said by the hon. gentle- 
man, and acquainted the House, that his 
royal highness the Prince Regent, having 
been informed of the contents of the said 
Petition, recommended it to the conside- 
ration of the House. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Treaty wits Swepen.] Mr. Ponsonby 
said, he bad mentioned a few evenings 
since, that if the noble lord (Castlereagh) 
did not think fit to lay before the House 
the Russian Treaty, as connected with that 
recently entered into with Sweden, he 
should feel it his duty to make a motion, 
for the purpose of procuring its production; 
because it was impossible for that House 
correctly to understand the Treaty with 
Sweden, unless the Convention between 
that country and Russia were laid before 
them. It was his intention also to move 
for certain documents connected with the 


subject; the nature of these he would state 
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to the noble lord, who, when he heard 
them, would be able to judge whether or 
not he could agree to their production. 
The first document he should move for 
was, “ An account of all sums of money 
paid or advanced to the king of Sweden, 
or for his service, with the respective dates 
of such advances.”” Thenext information 
he would call for was, “ The specific day 
on which the Swedish army landed on the 
continent” (as it was termed in the Treaty, 
a manner, certainly, in which he should 
not have expressed himself, as it seemed 
to imply that Sweden formed no part of 
the continent of Europe) “ in conformity 
with the stipulations contained in the first 
Article of the Treaty laid before the 
House by the command of the Prince Re- 
gent.” He should next call for “ A copy 
of the Treaty concluded between his Ma- 
jesty and the Emperor of Russia,” if any 
such had been entered into, relating to the 
same subject. He did not know how this 
fact stood, whether Russia acted under a 
separate treaty, concluded with her, or 
only in conformity with the Convention 
entered into between her and Sweden. 
And, therefore, the information which he 
should derive from the noble lord, on this 
point, would direct him in shaping his mo- 
tion properly. The last papers he should 


move for would be, “ copies or extracts of 
all correspondence between his Majesty’s 
minister for Foreign Affairs and any ac- 
credited minister of the king of Den- 


mark.” He conceived information on 
these points, absolutely necessary to the 
forming a correct estimate of the Treaty 
with Sweden. If the noble lord could 
point out any error in the form of his in- 
tended motions, he would willmgly alter 
it. If, however, he did not, and that he 
resisted the production of the papers, he 
then gave notice, that he would, to- 
morrow, move for them. 

Lord Castlereagh, in answer, observed, 
that, as to the production of the corres- 
pondence between his Majesty’s govern- 
ment and that of Denmark, he was not 
prepared to accede to the proposition of 
the right hon. gentleman. With respect 
to the inquiry, whether any Treaty had 
been entered into with Russia, he had to 
inform the right bon. gentleman that no 
such Treaty had been concluded. Russia 
acted in consequence of her stipulations 
with Sweden. Asto the amount of ad- 
vances made to Sweden, with their dates, 
there could be no difficulty in furnishing 
such an account. And, so far as his Ma- 
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jesty’s government possessed the informa- 
tion, they were perfectly willing to state 
the day on which the landing of the Swe- 
dish troops took place. This latter infor- 
mation, he believed; would be as accurate 
as the right hou. gentleman could wish, 
for any purpose he might have in view. 
He felt very considerable difficulty with 
reference to the Treaty concluded between 
Sweden and Russia, which had been con- 
fidentially communicated to his Majesty’s 
government, but which neither of the two 
powers had promulgated. He was, how- 
ever, aware, that it was impossible for the 
right hon. gentleman to argue on the pro- 
priety of the stipulations entered into with 
Sweden, unless the nature of her connec- 
tion with Russia was understood. Still, 
however, the right hon. gentleman must 
perceive the situation of delicacy in which 
his Majesty’s government stood, and would, 
perhaps, be satisfied, if the articles, imme- 
diately connected with the recent Swedish 
Treaty, were substantially laid before the 
House, instead of pressing for the produc- 
tion of the Treaty itself. 

Mr. Ponsonby inquired in what manner 
the noble lord meant to give this informa- 
tion? He did not think it would be satis- 
factory, if he intended merely to give it in 
the course of his speech. 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that the infor- 
mation should be regularly laid on the 
table. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that would answer 
perfectly well. He did not wish the go- 
vernment to take any step which might 
be prejudicial to the public service. It 
should be understood, however, that the 
noble lord would give all the substantial 
information necessary on the Russian and 
Swedish Convention ; the choice and se- 
lection of the extracts depending on him- 
self. With respect to his wish to know the 
day on which the Swedish troops landed, 
the noble lord would recollect, that, by 
the Treaty, Sweden promised to employ a 
corps of not less than 30,000 men, in direct 
operation upon the continent, and, by the 
fourth article of the Treaty it was stipu- 
lated, that all the future advances to be 
made by this country, after the first, were 
to depend on the actual employment of 
the Swedish army. ‘These were the very 
words of the Treaty. Now, he wished to 
know in what way Sweden was considered, 
by the government of this country, as hav- 
ing so far fulfilled her stipulations, that 
she became entitled to the promised sub- 
sidy? He thought it was necessary to 
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learn, whether only a part of the Swedish 
troops had landed, or whether the entire 
number had been furnished, before they 
considered that power as having a right 
to claim the intended succours. 

Lord Castlereagh intimated that every 
possible information should be granted. 

Mr. Marryat was desirous of learning 
from the noble lord, whether it was in- 
tended, along with Guadaloupe, to cede 
the islands of St. Martin, Marigalante, 
Deseada, and the Saintes, which were al- 
ways.considered as its dependencies? 

Lord Castlereagh answered, that nothing 
was ceded, except Guadaloupe, properly 
so called. 

Mr. Ponsonby then observed, that there 
appeared to be no point of difference be- 
tween him and the noble lord, except as 
far as related to the correspondence be- 
tween this government and that of Den- 
mark, for the production of which he 
would sabmit a motion to the House to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Whitbread wished to ask the noble 
lord whether he had any objection to 
postpone the debate on the Swedish Treaty, 
from Wednesday until Friday? Such an 
arrangement would be most convenient 
to himself and some of his triends, who 
were anxious to take part in the debate. 

Lord Castlereagh said that it was de- 
sirable for the House to take the Treaty 
as early as possible into consideration ; 
but under such circumstances, he had no 
hesitation in complying with the hon. 
gentleman’s request. 


HEt.esToneE Evectron.] On the order 
of the day, for taking into further consi- 
deration the Resolution which, upon the 
24th of March last, was reported from the 
select committee appointed to try and de- 
termine the merits of the Petition of sir 
Christopher Hawkins, of Trewithin, in the 
county of Cornwall, baronet, complaining 
of an undue election and return for the 
borough of Helleston, 

Lord Castlereagh moved, that the farther 
consideration be postponed to Monday, 
in order to let the House go into a com- 
mittee upon the aflairs of the East India 
Company. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton objected to the 
question being farther postponed, as it had 
already been inserted twice in the orders 
of the day. The question deeply involved 
the character of the House, and he con- 
ceived it would not be consistent with their 
dignity to delay a decision longer. 


East India Company’s Affairs. 
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Mr. Wynn said, the Report had been on 
the table since the 24th of March. He 
was in favour of proceeding in the question. 

Mr. Bathurst wished the subject to be 
postponed, but not until next session. 

Mr. Swan acceded to the proposition 
of the noble lord (Castlereagh), but did 
not know how it would affect the prosecus 
tion which he intended to advise. The At- 
torney General could tell him. 

The Attorney General said, if the busi- 
ness were proceeded in, it would be im- 
possible to bring the persons to trial, or 
even to obtain a plea from them, by the 
next assizes. 

Mr. Preston spoke in favour of an im- 
mediate proceeding. 

Mr. Swan said, he would not have de- 
layed the business one hour, if it had not 
been to suit the convenience of gentlemen. 
When the present motion was disposed 
of, it was his intention to move, “ That 
the Attorney-General do forthwith prose- 
cute the most noble George Frederick, 
duke of Leeds, and four of the aldermen 
of the borough of Helston, for practices 
subversive of the freedom of election.” 
The House, if they thought proper, might 
order proceedings against such of the 
freemen as were concerned in the business, 
though he conceived they would not ap- 
pear so culpable as the parties he had 
mentioned. He would also move for leave 
to bring in a Bill to prevent bribery and 
corruption in the elections for the said 
borough. 

Mr. D. Giddy said, he would move 
that the fifth alderman be included in the 
prosecution. 

Mr. Swan shortly stated his reasons for 
confining the presecution to four of the 
aldermen. 

The Report was then ordered to be 
taken into consideration on Monday. 


East Inp1a Company’s Arrairs.] Lord 
Castlereagh moved the order of the day, 
for resuming the adjourned proceeding 
upon the further consideration of the Re- 
port, which upon the 3d day of June was 
made from the Committee of the whole 
House to whom it was referred to consider 
further of the Affairs of the East India 
Company. ; 

Mr. Howorth said :—Sir, to the Resolue 
tions in the form now submitted to the 
consideration of the House, there are, as 
I conceive, important objections; but re- 
flecting on the vast variety and extent of 
this subject, in all its bearings and rela- 
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tions, on its magnitude as it regards the 
people of this country, and on its extreme 
importance to the natives of India, I am 
convinced that his Majesty’s ministers, 
with the best intentions for the public ser- 
vice, and with the most impartial disposi- 
tion to provide for, and satisfy if possible, 
the various and adverse interests engaged 
in, and involved in this great question, 
could not form a plan, to which some 
plausible, some serious, and perhaps, some 
solid objections may not be opposed. The 
situation in which we stand with regard 
to India, is an anomaly so extraordinary, 
as to set aside all theories: an immense 
empire in the East, brought under the 
control of a little island in the West, ac- 
quired, maintained, and preserved through 
the instrumentality of a commercial body, 
is a new case, unprecedented in the events 
of the world; and the only safe way in 
which legislation can be introduced under 
such circumstances is, by the rational ap- 
plication of rules, drawn from the prac- 
tical knowledge acquired, in the course of 
this unexampled accession of territory. 
But with regard to the Resolutions now 
brought up, surely it is important, that 
the first Resolution should declare in 
whom the sovereignty of India is vested, 
and by whom the sovereign authority is 
to be executed, parliament should deter- 
mine in what form it should be avowed, 
and to what extent it should be exercised. 
The question of right to the territorial 
possessions in India, between the go- 
vernment and the East India Company, 
has always been mooted, and even in these 
Resolutions, the right of sovereignty is 
foisted in the body of an appropriation 
resolve, and not where I think it ought to 
be, in the preamble of the Bill. An ex- 
plicit unqualified declaration df sovereignty 
is absolutely necessary ; the lately pub- 
lished speech of a noble lord in the other 
House of Parliament, states, “that the 
territory of India belongs to the crown.” 
Under a monarchy no subject or class of 
subjects can acquire a political dominion 
but for the crown; at present, India ac- 
knowledges no British sovereign, it ac- 
knowledges and submits to the power of 
the East India Company, transferred to 
them as they believe by various grants of 
their native princes, and all the treaties 
hitherto made in the East Indies, are made 
in the name and on the behalf of the East 
India Company. We are known as mer- 
chants, but not as monarchs; what may 
eventually result from undeceiving them, 
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sit is not in my power to determine : 
I have no intention of following up these 
remarks with any specific motion, but 
merely to suggest that it appears to me 
of importance that the preamble to the 
intended Bill should declare in whom the 
actual sovereignty of the territorial pos- 
sessions in India is vested, and by whom 
that authority is to be exercised. 

Sir John Newport so perfectly agreed in 
the sentiments expressed by the hon. gen- 
tleman who had.just sat down, that he 
had himself prepared a resolution, decla- 
ratory of the right of sovereignty, which 
he would propose to the House. It was 
the more necessary that this declaration 
of sovereignty should be plainly and ex- 
plicitly made, because the Company, in 
one of their resolutions, laid a claim to 
that sovereignty, to which, he contended, 
they had no right. He conceived, that 
previous to any commercial regulation, 
previous to any regulation of taxes and 
revenue, it should be decided to whom 
the right of territory and revenue be- 
longed. He had, therefore, drawn up a 
resolution for that purpose, which he 
would move as an amendment to the first 
resolution of the noble lord. He would 
not detain the House longer, but move 
his resolution, to which he could conceive 
no ground of opposition, unless it were 
shewn that a necessity existed for depart- 
ing from those principles by which every 
government was regulated. His resolu- 
tion was, “ That the sovereignty of the 
crown of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, over the territory and 
population of India, is paramount and un- 
doubted—and with it the receipt of terri- 
torial revenues is inseparably connected ; 
that parliament, in legislating for that 
great population, is bound primarily to 
provide for the security of their civil and 
religious rights—for the administration of 
speedy and impartial justice—and for 
their moral improvement and happiness ; 
that with these sacred obligations of so- 
vereign power, no prospect of commercial 
advantage can be allowed to enter into 
competition.” His motive for mentioning 
civil and religious liberty was, because, 
as it was intended to give the natives an 
opportunity of becoming Christians, he 
would, in the first -instance, give them to 
understand, that their adoptioa of Chris- 
tianity was a matter of free choice. He 
also adverted to the speedy administration 
of justice, the necessity for which must be 
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that one of the gentlemen examined at 
their bar stated, in evidence, that no less 
than 60,000 cases were pending in the 
principal court of one province alone. 
He concluded by moving his Amendment. 

Lord Castlereagh thought they ought not 
to proceed in putting this proposition for- 
ward, until they had-well considered what 
parliament had done on a former occasion, 
when as great an anxiety was felt to dis- 
charge the great social trust to the people 
of india with fidelity, as could be enter- 
tained by any persons in the present day. 
They bad come to certain practical reso- 
lutions, on which a Bill was to be founded ; 
and he was sure, unless some great advan- 
tage could be pointed out, it would not be 
wise to depart from the course of proceed- 
ing pursued by parliament at a former 
period. But he believed, it was not cus- 
tomary in matters of a practical nature, to 
set out with stating those great moral prin- 
ciples by which they must be guided upon 
all occasions. He was not aware of any 
resolution by which the Company claimed 
from the crown the sovereignty of India, 
although they had claimed the rights of 
property and revenue under the crown. 
He did not think it would be good policy 
to labour too much the authority of par- 
liament on this subject; because, as no 
resolution to this ‘effect, was introduced 
when the charter was formerly renewed, 
it would seem to be throwing a doubt, 
where no doubt existed, if a specific reso- 
lution were agreed to, on this poiot. It 
was also rendered the less necessary, be- 
cause there was, in one of the resolutions, 
an incidental declaration on the subject: 
and that he conceived was the most proper 
way to iniroduce it, ; 

Mr. William Smith spoke in favour of 
the Amendment, He did not think they 
had any thing to do with the conduct of 
parliament on a former occasion. If that 
parliament omitted to do that which was 
necessary, it only formed a strong argu- 
ment against their neglecting it at present. 
When he looked at the Resolutions, and 
found that they all, with the exception of 
one which was lately introduced, referred 
to matters of private commerce, trade and 
revenue—when he saw but one Resolu- 
tion, which adverted to the general inte- 
rests of such an immense population, he 
could not agree that parliament had done 
its duty ; and whatever slur might thereby 
be cast on any former parliament, he con- 
tended, as the consideration of the happi- 
Ness und improvement of the people were 
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paramount to all others, that a Resolution, 
similar to that proposed by his right hon. 
friend, ought to stand in the fore-ground 
of the picture. Though he was ready to 
admit, that the situation of the inhabitants 
of India was improved considerably from 
former times, still he attributed that im- 
provement to the exertions of individuals, 
and not to the excellence of the Com- 
pany’s constitution, which he by no means 
approved of. When he recollected, for 
30 years past, the mode adopted in can- 
vassing for the Direction in the city of 
London—when such a person was stated 
to be supported by the shipping interest, 
and another person by a different interest 
—he could only say, that if India were 
well governed under such a system, it must 
either have been the effect of individual 
ability, or else the mere work of chance— 
for many of the persons thus elected were 
as much fitted, by their habits and educa- 
tion, to fill any employment in the whole 
course of human existence, as to become 
governors of India. But even if the peo- 
ple of India were improved under the go- 
vernment of the India Company, it was 
the duty of that House to consider whe- 
ther these people were capable of further 
improvement, either in their personal 
comforts or moral habits, and if so, to pro- 
vide that such improvements should be 
communicated to them. The House, how- 
ever, had heard it stated in evidence, that 
this improved people were in such a situa- 
tion, that although their country yielded 
almost spontaneously all the productions 
necessary to subsistence, they were still 
destitute of every comfort, and therefore 
unlikely at any time to become purchasers 
of British manufactures. How this could 
be the case appeared rather extraordinary. 
It was said of the people of Sicily, that 
notwithstanding the peculiar fertility of 
their soil, and the favourable circum- 
stances of their climate, they were still in 
a state of extreme wretchedness ;—and to 
what was this owing? Why, to the exe- 
crable nature of their government, and was 
it not excusable under all the circum- 
stances, to make a similar inference with 
respect to the system of government in 
India, especially when told that the people 
of India were not only wretched in their 
condition, but totally indifferent to the 
obligations of truth ? 

Mr. Bathurst did not approve of the 
amendment. It contained two proposi- 
tions, neither of which it was necessary to 
assert and he had yet to.learn that it was 
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intended to follow up with any practical 
measure this Resolution, if adopted. It 
Was not necessary to assert the sovereignty 
of the crown, as it had not been disputed ; 
and the other proposition which the 
amendment contained was even still more 
unnecessary. 

Mr. Horner concurred with the opinion 
that any such recital of the duties of a 
government as that proposed was not ne- 
cessary, and that it might therefore be 
dispensed with, particularly as it referred 
to the government of India, which never 
appeared to have been much influenced 
by such declarations. For he recollected 
a declaration, or resolution, of both Houses 
of Parliament, that the Indian government 
should not engage in any wars of aggres- 
sion or conquest; yet from the period of 
passing that resolution, the Indian govern- 
ment had been marked by a continued 
progression of such wars, But there was 
another part of his right hon. friend’s pro- 
position which he was anxious to support, 
namely, the declaration of the paramount 
sovereignty of the crown over the terri- 
tory of India. . This declaration he thought 
peculiarly necessary, as well from certain 
assertions which had been made by an ho- 
nourable director in that House, as to a 
claim of property in India, independent of 


the crown, as from several publications 
which had gone forth affecting to support 
the pretensions of the East India Com- 


pany. But this declaration was also ex- 
pedient with reference to the claims fre- 
quently advanced heretofore by foreign 
powers; which claims might be renewed 
on the return of peace. 

Mr. Stephen argued against the correct- 
ness of that part of the proposition which 
his hon. and learned friend had supported ; 
for according to the terms of that propo- 
sition the crown would be entitled to re- 
ceive the territorial revenue of India; nay, 
more, the crown would not only be invest- 
ed with the sovereignty, but become the 
landed proprietor of India, would not only 
receive the taxes as sovereign but the rent 
as landlord. If such were the object of 
the proposer—[* No,” from sir J. New- 
port]—as it appeared from his proposition, 
he appealed to the consideration of the 
House, whether it was prepared to adopt 
such a resolution—whether it would be 
fair towards the India Company (particu- 
larly if that Company should decline to 
accept the charter under the new arrange- 
ments) to publish a declaration that all 
the Jand in India, much of which had been 
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actually purchased by the Company or 
obtained in grants from the native princes, 
belonged de jure to the crown. For him- 
self, he declared that he could not think 
it consistent with truth or justice to vote 
for such a proposition. 

Mr. Bruce said, that he had been for 
mauy years in the habit of reviewing the 
documents and authentic publications of 
the India Company, and that be never saw 
a line to justify the charge of any preten- 
sion on their part to the sovereignty of 
India. On the contrary this Company, 
which was on all occasions most distin- 
guished for its loyalty, distinctly acknow- 
ledged the sovereignty of the crown, and 
for that reason combined with other con- 
siderations, he saw no necessity for the 
declaration proposed by the right hon. 
baronet. 

Mr. Horner, in explanation, stated that 
he did not mean to assert the claim of the 
crown to any such property in India as 
that described by his hon. and learned 
friend (Mr. Stephen), namely, property 
obtained by purchase or grant; but any 
territory in India acquired by arms or 
conquest, was, he contended, acquired for 
the crown, and that in such territory the 
India Company had no claim of property 
whatever. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that the great 
question properly before the House was, 
whether the charter of the East India Com- 
pany granting them an exclusive trade to 
India should be renewed, and upon this 
discussion as to the claim of property, it 
would be right to look to the charters of 
the Company. By these charters it ap- 
peared that the Company were invested 
with the right of building ships and em- 
ploying armies, and it seemed an extraor- 
dinary assumption, that to territory ac- 
quired by these armies, which were paid 
by the Company, as was the army of the 
crown when it assisted them, that Com- 
pany had no right of property whatever. 
He did not mean to offer any peremptory 
opinion upon this point, and all he desired 
was, that no peremptory opinion should 
be offered on,the other side, that nothing 
should at present take place affecting the 
rights either of the crown or the Com- 
pany, but that this matter should be left 
for fuller consideration. Indeed, this 
point and the resolution referring to it apr 
peared to have arisen out of lord Gren- 
ville’s speech, but he could not deem it 
just to support such a resolution. He ap- 
pealed to the candour of the House, wher 
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ther it would be just to allege that the 
crown was the proprietor of land pur- 
chased by the Company, in the purchase 
of which, in fact, the Company had con- 
tracted considerable debts? Would it be 
now fair, he asked, to say to the Compan 
** you pay the debts and we will take the 
property ?” But while he disapproved of 
that part of the proposition before the 
House, which referred to the question of 
property, he was ready to vote for the 
other part, reciting the moral duties of the 
India government. If parliament were 
about.to invest the crown with additional 
power, he should think such a recital 
rather ungracious, but he thought differ- 
ently when power was about to be dele- 
gated to others. Indeed, in such a case of 
delegation as the present, it would pecu- 
liarly become the House to impress upon 
the delegates the duty of considering 
and contriving by every means to pro- 
mote the religious and moral improvement 
of the people committed to their govern- 
ment. By religious, he of course would 
not be understood to recommend any im- 
proper or offensive interference with the 
prejudices of the Indian people: but in 
legislating upon this important subject it 
would not become the House wholly to 
confine its views to matters of trade, over- 
looking the higher considerations which 
called upon it to improve the morality, 
and provide for the happiness of the vast 
population of our Indian dominions. 

Mr. Preston argued that the people of 

India were capable of improvement, and 
strongly attached to their property. The 
hon. and learned gentleman alluded to the 
dissolution of the marriage articles be- 
tween the Company and India, and con- 
tended that the change of the system of 
property introduced by- lord Cornwallis, 
must necessarily be to the disadvantage of 
the ryots, the tillers of the soil. He 
thought the Amendment might be adopted 
with propriety by the House. 
' Mr. C. Grant, sen. said, the East India 
Company had never laid claim to the 
sovereignty of the country ; they had only 
asserted that right in the soil, which they 
conceived to be given them by their char- 
ters. Whether they were correct or notin 
the view they took of this subject, at any 
rate it was a question not yet decided 
againstthem. The situation of the natives 
had been muchimproved by the Company. 
They had less to pay than formerly, their 
property was secured to them, and justice 
was impartially administered. 
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Mr. Wilberforce stated, with reference to 
what had been remarked on a former 
evening, of the extreme misery of the 
Indian peasantry, that he had inquired into 
the fact, and on the best authority, that of 
persons who had been in India during the 
government of the marquis Wellesley, he 
had been assured, that their condition 
was in general as comfortable as laws 
could make it, or as could be expected 
or desired. 

Mr. Canning conceived that the words of 
the Resolution were to be understood as 
relating to political power, not to civil 
rights, or individual property. 

The Amendment was then put and ne- 
gatived. 

Lord Castlereagh then moved, that the 
words “ twenty years” be substituted, in- 
stead of “ an unlimited period,” with re- 
spect to the duration of the charter. 

Mr. Ponsonby, on the question being put, 
said, he did not see any great advantage 
that could be gained by the Company by 
suchan arrangement, but that much incon- 
venience might be sustained by the public. 
From the present state of Europe it was 
not unlikely that negociations might take 
place that would require parliament to be 
unfettered with respect to India. He 
knew it was the opinion of some that the 
Company could not have less time than 
the twenty years proposed, because the 
people under their government would be 
uneasy, from a knowledge of its short du- 
ration; but from this opinion he com- 
pletely dissented, because the people, he 
contended, must be sensible, that if the 
government of the Company were done 
away, parliament would provide for them 
as good a government as they now en- 
joyed. There was another opinion, that 
if the Company should be limited to a 
shorter period, it would become so sickly, 
that government might easily seize the 
whole patronage, and take it into their 
own hands. He readily coincided, that it 
would not be wise to place the Company 
in such a state that it would not be able to 
defend itself. He by no means wished to 
wound the Company ; but the motion he 
meant to make was founded on the opinion, 
that it was by no means necessary to 
make the Company legislate so long for 
India. The fact was, that if he knew how 
an end could be put with safety to the 
government of the Company, he would 
move it openly and avowedly, as he was 
no friend to monopoly in any shape ; but 
this he did not see so clearly. The period 
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of ten years, however, he thought, would 
be quite enough, as the government in 
that case would not be disabled from ne- 
gociating with foreign powers. He looked 
on the present arrangement as a mere ex- 
periment, and as such it ought not to ex- 
tend beyond ten or twelve years. He 
would move, therefore, that ten years be 
substituted instead of twenty, as such a 
period would render it more easy at any 
time for parliament to interfere. He con- 
cluded therefore by moving, that the 
charter be limited to the period of ten 
years. 

Mr. Creevey, on the question being put, 
gave his decided negative to the whole of 
the Resolution, because it placed the Com- 
pany in the situation both of sovereigns 
and merchants, This was the first renewal, 
meee the reign of king William, of the 

ompany’s charter, that did not provide 
some compensation to the public for the 
monopoly. In the reign of queen Anne, 
1,200,000. was given as a consideration 
for the exclusive monopoly. In the year 
1781 three-fourths of the profits were 
given to the public, after paying the divi- 
dends of the Company. In the year 
1793, 500,000/, were to be paid to the 
public annually, as a compensation for the 
exctusive trade, out of the territorial re- 
venue. It was now, for the first time, 
that it was proposed to renew the Com- 
pany’s charter, without any consideration 
to the public. ‘The last stipulations, he 
admitted had not been fulfilled, but that 
was no reason why the usual stipulations 
were to be dispensed with. Had this 
500,000/. a year been paid, the public 
would now have had 11 millions of money 
which they had never received. All par- 
ticipation, therefore, of the trade on the part 
of the public was a mere mockery. The 
noble lord, when president of the Board 
of Controul, had always given a flattering 
statement of the Company’s affairs, it was 
therefore rather extraordinary that he 
now came forward and told them that the 
Company could not any longer go on in 
its present circumstances, as the India 
trade was a losing concern. They were 
now trading, he contended, on the surplus 
of their territorial revenue, which must 
be both hurtful to themselves and the 
country, as that surplus, particularly in 
time of war, must ever be precarious. The 
Company, he contended, had little in- 
terest in the trade. ‘The payment of their 
dividends was their only object. The di- 
rectors themselves had less interest in their 
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mercantile speculations than in the patron- 
age they derived from writerships and 
cadetships. How many old ladies were 
there attached to the stock of this Com- 
pany who, in the choice of the directors, 
did not consider that they were to legislate 
for sixty millions of human beings, but 
merely considered the friends that were 
most likely to serve them by granting 
them writerships or cadetships. With re- 
spect to the Company’s dividends, he con- 
tended that the best way of returning 
them was by the private trade, or, if that 
should not prove sufficient, to make cer- 
tain duties on the articles in this country 
to cover the expence. It had been said 
that considerable influence would be added 
to the crown by this arrangement. This 
he certainly did not wish, but the best 
way to oppose that influence was to 
have an open trade. The Company, as 
proprietors, had no real stock. In other 
stocks, there was a permanent property, 
but there was no such thing with respect 
to those of India. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he should 
not follow the hon. member in all bis ar- 
guments as to the general question. It 
would be unwise in the public to expect 
any consideration from the Company, 
who were under the pressure of so heavy 
adebt. He should observe, on this head, 
that there had been no deception prac- 
tised by the Company in engaging in 
former charters, to give a sum to the 
public. The fact was, that peace had 
been expected, but that the Company, as 
well as the government at home, had been 
involved in wars. As to the proposition 
for shortening the term to 10 years, it was 
natural that those gentlemen who thought 
that the Company’s government was not 
the best. fer India, should wish that the 
term should be shortened. On the con- 
trary, those who wished the continuance 
of the Company’s charter, would be care- 
ful not to shake the Company in the opi- 
nion of the natives; and the shortening 
the term of the charter would be felt as a 
preliminary to the extinction of the Com- 
pany. The term of 20 years would cer- 
tainly be too long, and any term would 
be too long in such a case if India were 
taken entirely out of the controul of parlia- 
ment ; but parliament had the same power 
over the Board of Controul, which shared 
the government of India, as was possessed 
over any other of the King’s ministers. 
The auihority still possessed by the govern- 
ment of this country, would extend suffi- 
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ciently to any adjustment with foreign 
powers. Many Acts relative to India, had 
been passed during the term of former 
charters, and the same thing (regard being 
had to the Company’s rights) might be 
done under this charter. By the measure 
now under consideration, the House re- 
cognized the principle of a free trade, 
although great facilities, much greater 
than those possessed by individuals, were 
left to the Company, and by these means, 
to a certain extent, it would possess a mo- 
nopoly. It had been said, that their poli- 
tical power would enable the directors to 
injure, if not to ruin, competitors; but a 
high sense of the duty they owed to the 
country would deter them from a mal- 
administration of their authority ; besides 
which every reasonable security had been 
imposed and obtained by parliament. It 
was true that the Company, for the pur- 
pose of removing all competition, might, 
by possibility, attempt to carry on a 
mighty trade in some degree injurious to 
themselves, and ruinous to the private 
trader; but two modes by the Bill were 
adopted to prevent it—Ist. It was required 
that the directors should keep their politi- 
cal and commercial accounts separate, so 
that parliament would always be able to 
inspect and controul them.—2nd. The 
Company was united in the mode and in 
the extent to which their trade should be 
carried in opposition to the merchant. 
With regard to the intercourse with China, 
there were, in his lordship’s view, many 
reasons for adopting the larger term of 20 
years, instead of the amendment. Ist. 
The great public advantages that would 
result from the commerce being placed in 
the hands of the Company for so long and 
so certain a period. If, indeed, the di- 
rectors did not chuse to act politically, his 
lordship was fully persuaded that a govern- 
ment might be formed in India, not only 
adequate to the conduct of affairs there, 
but perhaps even more beneficial to the 
natives than the establishments at present 
existing. 2ndly. The nature of the Chi- 
nese government rendered it a matter of 
speculation, whether trade could be con- 
ducted with any other individuals than the 
Company, even though under the imme- 
diate protection of the crown of Great 
Britain. $dly. A free trade, properly so 
called, could not be established, because 
on the one side, it never could be open, 
and consequently a partial monopoly must 
exist, and the price of the article would 
not be reduced. 4thly, It was not in the 
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power of parliament to give the monopoly 
of the China trade to any other individuals, 
even though they would have given a 
premium for its possession, nor was it easy 
under all the circumstances, to deprive 
the Company of the enjoyment of it. 
5thly; The continuance of the China trade 
in the hands of the present hoiders was 
absolutely necessary at present, to enable 
them to execute the functions of govern. 
ment; but if at any future time it should 
appear that the expences of government 
were not so great as to require it, this part 
of the monopoly might also be removed. 
Upon the whole, therefore, his lordship 
saw nothing to induce the House to alter 
the practice of former times, by renewing 
the charter fora less period than 20 years; 
and in his opinion, in a less period the 
experiment of an open trade to India 
could * not be fairly tried. Parliament 
would be rather misled than assisted in its 
deliberations ona future occasion, if ten 
years only were allowed for ascertaining 
the benefits or defects of the system now 
about to be established. 

Mr. Rickards commenced with reading 
several extracts from a Report of a Select 
Committee of the House,. for the purpose 
of confirming his statements on a former 
evening, respecting the ruinous system on 
which India was governed. He would 
not say that all the parts of the system 
were equally bad, or that some were 
not even good; but what he con- 
tended for was, that its general tendency 
was ruinous. To refuse to hear the 
defects of any system pointed out was to 
shut the door to every thing like improve- 
ment. There were many accounts in cir- 
culation respecting India; but these ac- 
counts were to be taken with great caution. 
It ought always to be considered that they 
were our own accounts of our own acts. 
Justice, benevolence and moderation were 
always proclaimed as the chief objects of 
our government of India; and there were 
many who really believed that such was 
the nature of the government, because 
they wished itso. He had no desire to 
throw any imputation on any of the pub- 
lic officers at present, or who had served 
in India, whom in general (always except- 
ing himself) he considered as meritorious 
a class of public servants as could be found 
any where. With respect to his own 
conduct, an hon. director in the House 
had thought proper to throw out imputa- 
tions on a former evening. The papers 
now on the table bore the highest testi- 
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mony to the zeal and the talents of those 
individuals who filled high stations in 
India. But was it not wonderful, that with 
such wisdom and abilities India should 
still be stationary, and that it should be 
pronounced incapable of improving by 
the means which in other countries have 
uniformly led to prosperity. There mast 
therefore, be some radical defect in the 
system, and this defect he took to be the 
exorbitancy of the land tax. Heconceived 
the great means by which that country 
could possibly be improved was a free 
commerce ; and he had ventured formerly 
to suggest that as few restrictions as possi- 
ble should be laid on the trade, and that 
the East India Company should withdraw 
from it, as their longer continuance in 
trading could only be ruinous to India and 
to themselves. He had had some means 
of becoming acquainted with many sources 
of the losses sustained by the Company in 
trading, not generally known, from the 
opportunities he had of knowing their 
affairs while abroad. It was impossible to 
discover their losses from their accounts, 
because a number of charges of a com- 
mercial nature did not appear under the 
head of commercial charges, but were 
incorporated among the political charges. 
Here the hon. gentleman went into a va- 
riety of detailed statements, explanatory 
of the manner in which the Company’s 
concerns were managed at the several 
factories, and in China. Taking all the 
charges together, it was impossible for the 
Company to carry on trade without the 
aid of their revenues. It would be better, 
therefore, in his opinion, that the commer- 
cial concerns of the Company should be 
brought as speedily as possible to a close. 
And he wished the period to be no longer 
than merely to enable the Company pro- 
perly to wind them up. When they 
withdrew from trade, and turned their 
‘attention solely to their political concerns 
abroad, India would soon have cause to 
rejoice. The hon. gentleman then read 
an analysis of the debt of India, from which 
he contended that the debt of India arose 
from the commercial losses of the Com- 
pany. Hethen argued that the regulations 
of the Company were insufficient to protect 
the manufacturers in the interior. The 
commercial resident of the Company had 
a power over the weavers, and in Madras, 
it appeared, by lord Wellesley’s letter of 
July 1804, that no merchant could pur- 
chase goods but through the Company’s 
eommercial agent. Lord Wellesley had at- 
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tempted to abolish this system; but he 
(Mr. R.) had been informed by respectable 
authority there had been no change for 
the better. In Bombay force had been 
often employed to procure the Company’s 
investment. Surat, which was a most 
flourishing place: before the Company’s 
government was established in India, had 
since rapidly decayed. The weavers in 
this town employed by the Company had 
wished to leave the town, but guards were 
appointed at the gate to prevent them, 
Such was the repugnance to work.for the 
Company, that one cast paid the resident 
three or four thousand rupees to be allowed 
to work for private merchants. In Gu- 
zerat, the Company’s agents fixed the 
price of cotton, which, together with the 
low price in China, threatened the extinc- 
tion of this branch of trade. These, and 
a thousand other evils, of which it would 
take a volume to contain the enumeration, 
were the natural fruit and results of a 
system which ought to be done away, and 
therefore he would give his vote for fixing 
the duration of the Company’s charter at 
the shortest possible period. 

Mr. Lushington said, he should rather 
vote for an extinction of the Company al- 
together than for the shortening the term 
to 10 years, as such an unusual measure 
must shake the allegiance of their subjects. 
He contended that the hon. gentleman 
who now brought charges against the 
Company’s judicial and commercial ad- 
mninistration, should have laid the founda- 
tion for these charges by examining wit- 
nesses in the Committee, and not have 
come forward with charges of abuses 
which had been put a stop to for 30 years, 
and which had no existence but in heated 
imaginations. He contended in favour of 
the zemindary settlement and the civil 
administration of the Company, and con- 
cluded by saying he should vote against 
the amendment. 

Mr. Canning said, he should follow the 
example of the noble lord (Castlereagh), 
and consider the present question as con- 
nected with the consideration of the 
length of the term of the trade to China, 
for the arguments applied equally to both. 
The argument on which most reliance 
had been placed by those who contended 
for a term of 20 years, was mere assump- 
tion ; namely, that the usual term was for 
20 years. It might have been thought 
from this, that for centuries, the custom 
had been to renew for 20 years; but the 
fact was, that exact term was granted 
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only once before, namely, in 1791. It 
was also held out that the Company had a 
right to a renewal of their charter since 
the acquirement of their territorial pos- 
sessions; but the first renewal of their 
charter after the acquirement of their ter- 
ritory, was merely on the petition of the 
Company, and on consideration of a sum 
of 400,000/. He thought it the most ex- 
pedient method not to extort from the 
Company any pecuniary remuneration ; 
for he did not approve of the principle of 
farming out nations—that the people were 
well governed should be the only consi- 
deration. As to the China trade, it had 
been said that it was necessary to the sup- 
port of the government of India, but it re- 
mained to be proved, even if pecuniary 
aid were necessary, that it should be de- 
rived from this branch of trade, and not 
from some other source. He did not wish 
that the trade should be thrown open at 

resent:—but he did not wish that they 
should preclude themselves from doing it 
at some future time, especially as this was 
contended to be the only lucrative branch. 
Those who wished the trade to be shut for 
twenty years were inconsistent if they did 
not wish it to be shut for ever, in support 
of which no satisfactory argument had 
been adduced. He should vote for the 
amendment, reserving to himself the power 
of proposing (in case it were negatived) 
another amendment, which would limit 
the trade to China to ten years. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that from what he 
had heard in the course of that debate, 
he should vote against the Resolution. 
The Company had no title at all to the 
China trade, and even if he had voted for 
the continuance of the Indian monopoly, 
he might have voted against the continu- 
ance of it as toChina. As to the govern- 
ment of India, he conceived the Company 
had no right to claim the merit of it, for 
after having governed it badly, they had 
been cashiered by parliament, and had 
ever since the mark of disgrace sticking 
to them. It would be better to take the 
power out of the hands of the Company 
altogether than crumble it, as was done 
by the Resolutions proposed by the noble 
lord. This parliament had a perfect right 
to do; fur, however presumptuously the 
Company talked on the subject, their 
charter was at an end in 1814; and after 
their violated promises—violated, whether 
unavoidably or note-they had no claim of 
any kind on the public. No right could 
be raised out of their contracts with sub- 
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monopolists, ship-builders, and others, for 
they had formed these engagements at 
their own peril. The hon, member con- 
cluded with stating, that he should vote 
for the limited period, and if that amend- 
ment were negatived, he would vote 
against the original Resolution. 

Mr. Bathurst spoke against the Amend- 
ment, being persuaded that it was indis- 
pensibly necessary to the authority of the 
India Company, and the maintenance of 
their system, to extend their duration to 
twenty years. In fact, if they had not 
any right, as the last speaker asserted, 
still, from the debts they had contracted, 
and from the expences they had incurred 
in the formation of various establishments, 
but still more in the support of several 
wars for the common interest of the em- 
pire, the Company had a claim upon the 
consideration of parliament. Ifthe House, 
indeed, should not agree to the longer 
period, it would be more manly at once to 
vote for the abolition of the Company al- 
together, for with a shorter period of ex- 
istence, the Company must be inefficient 
to the objects of its institution. 


A division ensved on Mr. Ponsonby’s 
Amendment, when the numbers were— 
WOES siccecccceuacs s 997 
AYES ccscsesccereeee G1 


ame 


Majority... 76 


The House again divided on the origi- 
nal Resolution, and the numbers were— 
AYES seccsscereseeee 184 


14 


ee 


Majority...... 170 


Noes eceesecersssece 


On the second Resolution, viz. “ That 
the existing restraints respecting the com- 
mercial intercourse with China, shall be 
continued, and that the exclusive trade in 
tea shall be preserved to the said Com- 
pany, during the period aforesaid,” 

Mr. Marryat objected to the monopoly 
of the India Company. He maintained, 
that by throwing open the trade the India 
Company would not suffer any loss, al- 
though the general commerce of the coun- 
try would acquire considerable gain. It 
was on historical record, that although a 
great outcry was raised in Spain against 
the government which abolished the mo- 
nopoly of the South American commerce 
by a particular company at Cadiz, which 
abolition was decreed without any pre- 
vious notice whatever to the Company of 
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monopolists, that the trade of that Com- 
pany actually increased three-fold within 
twenty years, while the general trade of 
the Spanish provinces, which received a 
stimulus from the abolition of the mono- 
poly, was considerably extended. A simi- 
Jar consequence would, he had no doubt, 
follow m this case. The India Company 
would be benefited by pursuing only that 
description of trade which was profitable, 
and instead of overstraining its efforts to 
exclude private traders, it would proceed 
with those advantages of established con- 
nection, and superior capital, against 
which no private competition could inju- 
riously operate, while private enterprize 
would be allowed a free scope for action. 
If such scope for action had existed, he 
appealed to the House whether it was pro- 
bable that Great Britain would have de- 
rived such limited benefit from the island 
of Java, to which the Company had only 
sent two ships since it came into our pos- 
session ; whereas, if it had been fully open 
to private traders, it would most probably 
have been visited by above 100 vessels. 
This, however, he cited, but as one in- 
stance, in which the Company, by eagerly 
endeavouring to grasp at every branch of 
trade in our Indian territories, had ex- 
cluded others, without adequately, if at 
all, benefiting themselves, . 


The House-then divided on Mr. Can- 
ning’s motion to limit the monopoly of 
the China trade to 10 years, 

For the Amendment .....0000088 57 
Against it sesrcossorcccscsseseeese 130 


73 


The second Resolution was then carried. 
The further consideration of the Report 
was postponed until to-morrow. 


Majority eteeeseseseeseeeee 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, June 15. 


Irish Roman Catuotic Orricers’ Re- 
LIEF Bitt.}] On the motion of the duke 
of Norfolk, the House resolved itself into 
a Committee on the Bill to declare exempt 
from all pains, penalties, forfeitures, and 
disabilities whatsoever, enacted by the 
statute of the 25th Charles 2nd, intituled, 
* An Act for preventing dangers which 
may happen from Popish recusants,’ all 
such of his Majesty’s Popish or Roman 
Catholic subjects of Ireland as by virtue 
of the act of parliament of Ireland, of the 
33d of his Majesty’s reign, intituled, * An 
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Act for the relief of his Majesty’s Popish 
or Roman Catholic subjects of Ireland,’ 
hold, exercise, or enjoy any civil or mi- 
litary offices or places of trust or profit, or 
any other office whatsoever, of which his 
Majesty’s said subjects are by the said 
act of parliament of Ireland rendered ca- 
pable. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he had fully 
given his approbation of the Bill; and the 
amendments he was about to propose, 
were only to supply an omission in one 
part, and in another, to make the inten- 
tion of the measure as clearly expressed 
as it was intended to be by the noble duke 
himself. It had been observed, that if 
any Irish Catholic, enjoying a military 
office, such as that of ensign, in Ireland, 
and of which he was made capable by the 
Act of 1793, should afterwards come to 
England and be appointed a captain, or 
other officer, he might be required to take 
the oaths of the Test and Corporation 
Acts; and for this purpose he should pro- 
pose the addition of a clause, stating, that 
if any Irish officer or private, being a Ro« 
man Catholic, should come to England, 
and while in this country should be ap- 
pointed to any office of which he was 
capable by the Act of 1793, he should be 
freed from all the penalties which would 
attach by the Act of 25 Car. 2. From the 
meaning of the Act of 1793, and the arti- 
cles of the Union, he thought this should 
be expressed so clearly, that no doubt 
could be entertained on the subject. 

The Duke of Norfolk did not rise to 
suggest any objection to the amendments 
proposed by the noble earl, but to express 
the satisfaction which he felt at so much 
readiness and attention which were given 
to this measure from that quarter of the 
House. 

Lord Holland did not rise for the pur- 
pose of making any observations at length 
upon the principle of the Bill, or the sub- 
jects with which it was so nearly con- 
nected. Indeed, at all times, it was with 
pleasure he beheld the smallest invasion 
of what he must term a system of perse- 
cution. But, although he was glad to 
perceive the smallest advance towards a 
different order of things, yet the amend- 
ment proposed by the noble earl pour- 
trayed to his mind a measure of the 
greatest inconsistency. How would this 
Bill, amended as proposed, apply to the 
Irish Catholic, the English Catholic, and 
the Irish Presbyterian and D.ssenter? He 
should wish to ask the noble earl, upon 
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the principle of the measure itself, why 
the English Catholic should not be ad- 
mitted to the same privileges as the Irish ? 
But as the clause proposed -by the noble 
earl now stood, an English Catholic could 
not arrive at these privileges, unless he 
passed St. George’s Channel, and then be- 
ing appointed to an office in Ire!and, and 
afterwards returning to this country, he 
would have a right to claim the exemp- 
tions of the present Bill. If, however, 
another English Catholic had not breathed 
the air of Ireland, he must still remain 
debarred from the benefit of the law. If 
it was good to be granted to an English 
Catholic in Ireland, for what reason or on 
what principle of justice ought he to be 
refused the same immunities, because he 
had never left this country ? The anomaly 
of the former law was absurd, but this 
would make it more absurd and more in- 
coherent, for in respect to the Irish Dissen- 
ters, they were not so hardly dealt with 
in Ireland, as they were upon coming to 
England, where provisions had been made 
for Popish recusants. Indeed, he was not 
altogether sorry for the absurdity, as it 
might more and more render the system of 
intolerance and persecution ridiculous ; 
but, at the same time, he was ready to give 
his vote for the Bill, and for the additional 
clause, and he was glad that so small an 
advance was made for the purpose of 
lessening the penalties of the Test Act. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he always 
understood the Bill proposed by the noble 
duke, was in its principle confined to one 
object, that of extending to the Catholics 
of Ireland, while in England, the same pri- 
vileges which were meant to be extended 
to them by the Act of 1793. This Bill 
was rather of a declaratory nature, and 
was in principle confined to the Act of 
1793, and he wished it to be considered, 
without any reference to thuse general 
subjects to which the noble lord had al- 
luded. Besides, in respect to the Dissen- 
ters in Ireland, they were not to be affect- 
ed by any explanation to be given to the 
Act of 1793. 

Lord Holland thought the noble earl 
possessed a curious kind of faculty in de- 
bate. He seemed to possess a peculiar 
system of political geography, which he 
could apply in different ways for his own 
purposes. Last night he had contended, 
that the subject was not to be considered 
as insular, but on the present occasion he 
was for having it insular altogether, and 
was determined that no other subject 
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should be blended in the discussion. He 
(lord H.) was of a different opinion; he 
thought that the great anomaly in the law, 
as it affected Catholics and Dissenters, 
whether in England or in Ireland, ought 
to be removed. ‘Ihe consequence of the 
present Bill, though he approved of it, 
would be to render this anomaly still 
greater; and yet, for reasons he could 
state, he did not know but he should ra- 
ther wish to see the Bill pass in its present 
state, without the alteration he should re- 
commend, as one good effect would cer- 
tainly ensue, that the incoherence and 
absurdity of these laws of intolerance and 
persecution would be made still more fla- 
grant and ridiculous, and might in this 
way perform the good work of their own 
destruction. 

The Duke of Norfolk observed, when 
he brought forward this Bill, it was for 
one object only. He agreed with many 
of the observations of the noble lord, and 
the subjects to which he had alluded were 
well deserving the attention of the legis- 
lature, and might very properly form the 
matter of another Bill to be presented to 
that House. He could not, however, ad- 
mit that it would have been right to have 
incorporated them in the present, for the 
Act of 1793 wholly referred to the Irish 
Roman Catholics, and did not apply to 
any immunities of the Irish Dissenters. 

The amendments and the clause pro- 
posed by the earl of Liverpool were then 
agreed to, and the Bill was ordered to be 
reported. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, June 15. 


New Street Bitt.] Mr. Wharion 
brought up the Report of the Bill for a 
New Street from Mary bone Park to Pall- 
Mall. 

Mr. Calcraft adverted to the very consi- 
derable expence which must be incurred 
by pulling down from 7 to 900 houses, 
according to the plan. His first objection 
was to the clearing away so much valu- 
able property as would be necessary to be 
removed in order to form the intended 
square opposite Carlton-house. There 
were many houses in Charles-street which 
might be well spared, but he understood 
that the plan included the demolition of 
the house of lord Galloway, which was 
worth (as he supposed) 16 or 17,0001. His 
next objection was to the circusses, which 
were to be made where this street was to 

(2 T) 
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cross Piccadilly and Oxford-street. These 
circusses would not only entirely spoil the 
view down those two fine streets, but 
would oblige the passengers to go out of 
their way. He thought those circusses 
would be nuisances in the day-time; but 
he could not say what they would be in 
the night. The reason which the surveyor, 
Mr. Nash, had given for this circus in 
Oxford-street, was, “ that it would avoid 
the sensation of passing Oxford-street, 
and insensibly unite the two divisions of 
the city.’ Now he must stand up for 
Oxford-street, even against the opinion of 
Mr. Nash, and say, that he did not think 
80 fine a street ought to be spoiled, merely 
to avoid the sensation of crossing it. The 
estimate of the expence of this street 
was 500,000/.; but he understood that it 
would cost a great deal more. He un- 
derstood that the Globe Insurance Com- 
pany were to end 300,000/. of this money, 
at 5 per cent. on the condition of having 
the whole of the crown property insured 
at their office. Hedid not know that this 
was an improper bargain, but he hoped 
that as much economy as possible would 
be used in so large an expenditure. 

Mr. Wharton said, that he thought the 
calculations, which he laid before the 
House, were most accurately made. He 
was disposed to rely as much on the esti- 
mates of Mr. Nash, as the hon. gentleman 
was upon those which he had received. 
His own estimate was 330,000/. and an 
amendment which he meant to propose 
for some improvements in Swallow-street 
would make it 40,000/. more. 

Mr. P. Moore said, as they differed so 
much about estimates, that he wished to 
see that word changed for contracts. He 
also wished to have this whole plan exe- 
cuted by contract, and not, as was some- 
times usual, by giving a commission of 5 
per cent. to the architect. If example 
were necessary to recommend this, he 
would mention that of Mr. Pitt, relative to 
the commissioners of the Sinking Fund. 

After a desultory conversation, during 
which Mr. W. Smith, Mr. Bankes, Mr. 
Bennet, Mr. Baring, sir J. Newport, Mr. 
Preston, and sir Robert Heron, spoke 
against some parts cf the plan of the New 
Street, and in favour of economy, the 
amendments were read a second time; 
after which the Bill was engrossed, and 
ordered to be read a third time to-morrow. 


Corn Laws.] On the order of the day 
being read, 
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Sir Henry Parnell said, it was his duty, 
as chairman of the Corn Committee, to call 
the attention of the House to the Report 
which had been laid on the table.* He 
was not so presumptuous as to think that 
an alteration in the Corn Laws was a sub- 
ject free from great difficulty, but he 
was satisfied that every pains had been 
taken by those who were the most capable 
of judging correctly upon it, to overcome 
that difficulty. Since the Committee had 
made their Report, frequent consultations 
had been held between those members of 
the Committee who were the most diligent 
in their attendance and the government, 
concerning the resolutions which were 
recommended by the Committee; the 
several interests that were implicated in 
them had been minutely considered, and 
such alterations made in them as would 
enable him to propose them to the House 
with a very sanguine expectation that 
they would be found in every respect 
well calculated to attain the object of 
sufficient supply of corn of our growth, 
at steady and moderate prices. As there 
was no subject on which the passions of 
men are so violent and their judgment so 
weak, and on which there always exists a 
multitude of ill founded prejudices, it was 
very essential in the first instance dis- 
tinctly to declare, and forcibly to impress 
upon the House, and through it on the 
public at large, what was the intention of 
the proposed alteration of the Corn Laws, 
But before stating what it was, it would 
be proper to say what it was not. It was 
not the object of the Report of the Com- 
mittee to increase the profits of any par- 
ticular set of dealers, either of farmers 
or of landlords. Their situation required 
no such aid. Their affairs had long been 
and stil] were in a very prosperous con- 
dition. They were no parties to this pro- 
ceeding, no petitions had been presented 
to the House by them, nor was any com- 
plaint made by them of the existing re- 
gulations which governed the Corn Trade. 
The Committee, so far from adopting those 
views, which have usually influenced the 
leading advocates of the landed interest, 
of high prices for agricultural produce, 
have proposed to abolish the system of 
giving bounties on the exportation of corn, 
which has at all times been considered by 
them as of essential importance to farming 
profits. They have been influenced by 
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no other motive than that of a strong 
sense of the danger of continuing to de- 
pend upon our enemies for a sufficient 
supply of food, and of the impolicy of 
sending our money to improve other coun- 
tries, while we have so much of our own 
lands that stand in need of the same kind 
of improvement. The whole object of 
their Report is merely to prove the evils 
which belong to this system as it now 
exists, and to obtain such an alteration in 
the law as shall draw forth our own means 
into operation of growing more corn, by 
increasing the capital that is now vested 
in agriculture. If they succeed in this 
they will secure a greater production of 
grain, at the same time with diminish- 
ed expences in producing it, and at re- 
duced prices to the consumer. 
the agricultural capital is considerably 
increased, its effects on the quantity pro- 
duced, and the expence of production, 
and also in lowering prices, will be just 
the same as when employed in manu- 
factures. Every one knows how it ope- 
rates in increasing the quantity of manu- 
factures ; and that those who employ it 
in manufactures can afford to sell them 
at very reduced prices, in consequence of 
the reduced expences at which with its 
help they can make them. In the same 
way the farmer by being able to render 
his land more productive in proportion as 
he improves it, and at a small expence 
according as he makes use of good imple- 
ments, will be able to afford to sell his 
corn at reduced prices; and in this manner 
the increase of agricultural capital will 
secure us a sufficiency of food indepen- 
dant of foreign supply, and at the same 
time at a reduced price to the consumer. 
That great evils belong to the present 
system it is scarcely to be imagined that 
any one candeny. The average price of 
wheat for the last year was 125s.; for 
an average of the four last years 105s, 
A very considerable preportion of this 
rise of price is owing, no doubt, to the 
depreciation of money. But no small 
part of it to the system of importing corn 
from foreign countries; for no greater 
error can be fallen into, than that of sup- 
posing the prices of corn are kept down 
by foreign importation. Jf the prices of 
a single year or only of any short pericd 
of time are taken into our calculation, a 
supply of foreign corn will no doubt di- 
minish them, and for that period make 
them lower than they otherwise would be. 
But, let the question be examined on a 
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more general view of it, and the way to 
look at it, isto examine what effect this 
lowering of price will have on the pro- 
duction of corn of home growth in the fol- 
lowing years. If the effect of it is to 
diminish the profit of the British farmer, 
as it no doubt is, it operates two ways in 
diminishing the production of British 
corn, first by diminishing his capital, 
which depends on his profits, and se- 
condly by making him apprehensive of 
disappointment if he continues to keep 
the whole of his capital vested in land. 
Bat this diminution in the production of 
British corn, it will be said, may be made 
good by an increased supply of imported 
corn. So it certainly may, but in what 
way does this system of successively in- 
creased importation operate on prices? It 
is clearly the interest of the merchant im- 
porters to have the price as high as pos- 
sible; they will, therefore, so manage the 
supplying of the market as to let it be as 
high as circumstances can make it before 
they come into it. ‘These merchants, 
knowing the home growth is inadequate 
to the demand, will naturally allow the 
deficiency to run up the price exceed- 
ingly high before they come forward to 
provide for it; and in this way the price 
of corn is at all times regulated by the 
deficiency, and not at all lowered by im- 
portation until the established merchant 
importers become afraid of competitions 
being set on foot with them by excessive 
high prices encouraging new dealers to 
embark in their trade. And then, when 
they do bring their foreign corn into 
market, they give it out in such quan- 
tities as shall not much lower the prices ; 
and always very carefully prevent any 
thing like a competition of foreign corn 
against foreign corn, but, on the contrary, 
being very well aware that a very high 
price on a small quantity, will pay them 
much better and with infinitely less troue 
ble and risk, than a moderate price on 
a larger quantity, they feed the market 
by little and little, and thus render the 
deficiency of our home growth a perpee 
tual source of great profit to themselves, 
and of high prices to the consumer. So 
long, therefore, as we are in any degree 
deficient in supplying ourselves with corn 
of our own growth, there must be a de- 
gree of advanced price of corn which 
would otherwise never exist; foreign im- 
portation in fact denotes the existence of 
such an advanced price; that capital is 
by some means or other diverted from 
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agriculture; and that the consumers of 
corn are more or less at the mercy. of the 
merchant importers, and giving them a 
profit through an advanced price that 
Ought to go to increase the capital of the 
farmer; and enable him to grow more 
and more corn in proportion as the wants 
of the people increase. The accuracy of 
this reasoning is in a great degree sus- 
tained by the notoriety of the immense 
fortunes which have been made of late 
years by those who are concerned in the 
trade of importing corn, But the great 
practical evil which belongs to our present 
system is the degree of dependance in 
which we exist on our enemies for a sup- 
ply of corn. In the Jast 21 years we 
have paid them 53,634,135/. In 1810, 
We imported from France 354,887 quar- 
ters of wheat, and 202,922 cwt. of flour. 
This importation from France enabied the 
French Emperor to quell a very serious 
insurrection that had commenced in con- 
sequence of the low price of corn in the 
south of France; and to collect a very 
large revenue from us by a high duty on 
the corn he allowed us to bring away. 
Bot if there had not beena plentiful hai vest 
that year in France, if, in addition to this 
circumstance, the continental system had 
excluded us from drawing a supply from 
Germany and Poland ; and if we had then 
been at war with America, and the go- 
vernment of that country had combined 
with the Emperor of France to take ad- 
vantage of our want of corn, what extreme 
misery must have been the consequence 
to the lower orders of the community ? 
But though we escaped this misery in that 
year, we are and shali be continually ex- 
posed to it, so long as we remain indif- 
ferent to the danger that threatens us, 
and make no effort to secure a suthciency 
of corn of our own growth for our con- 
sumption. ‘This consideration is surely of 
the very first importance, for if we look 
into the history of mankind we shall 
find there never bas been an instance of 
a large nation continuing with undimi- 
nished vigour to support four or five mil- 
lions of its people on imported corn. It 
is also a great evil that we should so 
largely contribute to the improvement of 
the lands of foreign countries, and to their 
national wealth and prosperity, while so 
much of our lands stand in need of im- 
provement, and we have so large a por- 
tion of our people, as the lower orders of 
the people of Ireland, in a state of the 
greatest poverty and misery. If the mil- 
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lions which have been spent-in buying 
foreign corn had been circulated among 
the small farmers of Ireland, the face of 
that country and the condition of the 
people would have been very different 
from what they now are. It should also 
be observed that the system of importing 
foreign corn goes directly to increase the 
naval strength of our enemies, as the trade 
is entirely carried on in foreign ships, na- 
vigated by foreign seamen. Such then 
being the evils belonging to this system, 
in looking for a proper remedy, the first 
thing to be ascertained is, whether the 
united kingdom possesses the means of 
growing a sufficiency of corn for its own 
consumption. The means which Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales possess of in- 
creasing the production of corn are so 
well known, that the Committee did not 
consider it necessary to examine any evi- 
dence on that head. Every one who has 
ever turned his attention to this subject, 
must allow that the average acreable pro-= 
duce of the land now in tillage might be 
greatly increased by the general intro- 
duction of the improved system of hus- 
bandry. This system is now confined to a 
very few English counties, and the eastern 
counties of Scotland ; if it were extended 
over the whole island this circumstance 
alone would render us independant of foe 
reign supply. Every one also knows 
what resources of additional production 
the waste lands afford. But it is in Ire- 
land where an additional growth of corn 
may be obtained in the greatest abun- 
dance. As the state of the tillage and 
the capacity of extending it of that coun- 
try is not much known here, the Com- 
mittee felt it to be their duty to give to 
the House all the information it was in 
their power to collect. Tuis fully proves 
that the means of Ireland to grow more 
corn, are not only adequate to supply the 
deficiency of this country, but to provide 
for a great exportation to our colonies and 
foreign countries. Such being the state 
of the case, in regard to the powers we 
possess of growing even more than we 
want, it next comes to be considered in 
what way we can best draw those powers 
into action, and we are thus led to exa- 
mine the several political institutions 
which in any way interfere with agricul- 
ture. The laws that relate to the impor- 
tation of foreign corn are those which are 
of the most effect and importance, and as 
some of them restrain it, others encourage 
it, we are called upon to examine by re- 
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ference to general principles, and to ex- 
perience, which of the two systems is the 
best. ‘Those who advocate the system of 
a free trade in grain found their opinions 
on the authority of Dr. A. Smith. But if 
the writings of this able writer are carefully 
examined, it will be found that he re- 
commends a free trade only on the sup- 
position that all the nations of Europe 
should adopt the same common policy. 
He says, “ Were all nations to follow the 
liberal system of free exportation, and 
free importation, the different states into 
which a great continent was divided, 
would so far resemble the different pro- 
vinces of a great empire. As among the 
different provinces of a great empire, the 
freedom of the inland trade appears, both 
from reason and experience, not only the 
best palliative of a dearth, but the most 
eflectual preventive of a famine; so 
would the freedom of the exportation and 
importation trade be among the different 
states into which a great continent was 
divided.” , 

From this reasoning, and this is the only 
reasoning he makes use of on the subject, 
it is plain that his opinion is a conditional 
opinion, and founded on the assumption 
that the policy of Europe ought to be al- 
together different from what it really is. 
The fair inference therefore to be drawn 
from his argument is, that he would not 
have advised a free trade as the best 
suited to the actual state of things. But 
it is not necessary to rest the case of a 
contrary system on such an inference, 
for if we take his general principles, and 
analyze his arguments for proving the 
impolicy of all legislative interference 
with trade, we shall find they do not 
apply to the case of the corn trade. He 
shews that such interference is bad be- 
cause it diverts capital from its natural 
course into channels in which it is less 
productive, and less beneficial to the 
community ; and because we may either 
do without those things or obtain cheaper 
from foreign countries, which are consi- 
dered so desirable to be attained by so 
leading capital out of its own way to pro- 
duce them. Now in regard to the produc- 
ing of corn, what he says upon the effects 
of capital employed in agriculture, proves 
that there can exist no such evil as that 
of improperly leading it into Aillage, es- 
pecially so long as we do not grow enough 
for our own supply. He says, “ The ca- 
pital employed in agriculture, not only 
puts in motion a greater quantity of pro- 
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ductive labour than any equal capital em- 
ployed in manufactures, but in proportion 
too, to the quantity of productive labour 
which it employs, it adds a much greater 
value to the annual produce of the land 
and labour of the country, to the real 
wealth and revenve of its inhabitants, of 
all the ways in which a capital can be 
employed, it is by far the most advanta- 
geous to the society.” 

If, then, any law shall contribute to 
vest more capital in agriculture, than 
would have been vested in it if no such 
law had existed, it cannot be productive 
of the injury, that the generality of laws 
which so interfere with capital give rise 
to, because that capital cannot be em- 
ployed in a way more beneficial to the 
community. In respect to the other ob- 
jection, that such laws contribute to the 
production of things with the use of which 
we may dispense, or if necessary obtain 
cheaper and better from foreign countries, 
we have Dr. Smith’s own authority for 
saying that the nature of things has 
stamped on corn a peculiar value, and, 
therefore, for saying, that the trade in 
corn forms an exception to all trades, and 
ought not to be governed by the same ge- 
neral rules. This peculiar value consists 
in the absolute necessity of having it 
within our reach, and without being at 
the mercy of any other country for a 
supply of that, on which our very exist- 
ence depends. We may do without 
cotton or sugar, or silk, or tea, or we 
might obtain them cheaper from our 
enemies than from our colonies, but that 
supply of corn which is necessary to 
keep the people from famine, cannot be 
dispensed with. Just then, in proportion 
as we habituate ourselves to receive any 
part of it from foreign countries, we expose 
ourselves to a famine, or a disgraceful sub- 
mission to them whenever they may find 
themselves, in consequence of our harvests 
being bad, enabled to deprive us of the 
means of subsistence. If then an inde- 
pendant supply of a sufficiency of corn 
for our own consumption obviously and 
necessarily forms one of the most essential 
objects of national concern, that part of 
Dr. Smith’s writings, which points out in 
what manner the supply of any parti- 
cular commodity 1s best to be secured is 
exactly and most forcibly in point to shew 
the necessity of restriction on foreign im- 
portation. He says, that the supply of 
any commodity will always be in propor- 
tion to the demand for it. Let ussee how 
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this doctrine will apply to this case of a 
supply of corn of British growth. If the 
demand for it can be met by a supply 
partly of home growth, and partly of fo- 
reign growth, it is plain that its effect on 
increasing the home growth, must be les- 
sened just in the degree by which that of 
foreign growth is brought to meet it. ‘To 
have, therefore, the full benefit of this prin- 
ciple of Dr. Smith’s in aid of the object of 
an independant supply of British growth, 
no part of the demand ought to be supplied 
by corn of foreign growth, the importa- 
tion of it ought to be restrained, and in 
this manner, a reliance on this general 
principle for governing our legislative re- 
gulations would directly go, first to the 
increase of the production of corn of 
British growth, and finally to the esta- 
blishing of so greatly an augmented 
growth of corn as would secure at all 
times an abundant supply of it. So far, 
therefore, as the principles of political 
ceconomy bear on the trade in corn, it 
may be said that the very peculiar cha- 
racter of this trade takes it out of the ge- 
neral rule, and that the superior advan- 
tages which flow from a capital vested in 
agriculture, to the general wealth and 
improvement of the community, when 
coupled with the vital exigency of securing 
an independant supply of corn, justify 
those legislative measures, which have for 
their object the investment of as much 
capital in tillage, as shall be adequate to 
the end of rendering us completely free 
from the aid of foreign and hostile nations. 
But such measures would not be requisite 
was there no legislative interference what- 
ever in matters of trade. If capital was 
left quite free from the interposition of 


laws giving encouragement to its invest- | 
| satisfactory result, of our having exported 


ment in every species of manufacture, and 
every branch of trade, there would be no 
necessity for any parliamentary regula- 
tions. It is in order to counteract the 
perpetual operation of the system of boun- 
ties, monopolies, and protecting duties 
in taking capital from agriculture, that 
any law in favour of the corn trade be- 
comes desirable. If every kind of trade 
were perfectly free, agriculture would not 
require any protection ; but as every kind 
of trade is supported by some sort of le- 
gislative aid, it is folly to refuse it to that 
trade which is the main support of all 
others. If all those who are concerned in 
manufactures and commerce will consent 
to adopt the system of a perfect free 
trade, those who are now advocates for 
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restraints on the importation of corn will 
willingly abandon on their part all claim 
to any such protection. The history of 
the corn trade and corn laws of this 
country affords abundant illustration of 
the accuracy of the foregoing reasoning 
on general principles, and of the expe- 
diency of restraining the importation of 
foreign corn. By the law of 1670, if the 
price of wheat exceeded 53s. per quarter, 
there was a duty payable on the importa. 
tion of foreign corn of 8s. per quarter: if 
it was below that price there was a duty 
of 16s. per quarter. This regulation was 
in fact a prohibition of importation, for 
the price of 53s. in those days was a 
famine priee. ‘This law remained in force 
till 1773, except when suspended by an- 
nual acts. The accounts of the imports 
and exports of grain shew that so Jong as 
it was in operation, there was a constant 
excess of exportation. In 1773, the sys- 
tem of restraining importation was aban- 
doned, and a contrary one adopted. The 
same accounts shew that, with very few 
exceptions, there has been a constant ex- 
cess of importation. In the last few 
years the quantity imported has been very 
much diminished, and the home growth 
greatly increased, but these circumstances 
are to be accounted for by the new re- 
straints that have been imposed on im- 
portation by the decrees of the French 
government, and the operation of the con- 
tinental system in interrupting the trade 
between this country, and those parts of 
the continent from whence corn is usually 
brought. To these restraints are to be 
attributed the high and steady prices 
which corn has brought during the last 
four years; the consequent increased 
production of it at home ; and the very 


more than we imported in each of the 
last two years. In 1811, the value of 
corn exported from the United Kingdom 
to foreign countries exceeded that which 
was imported by 286,910/. and in 1812, it 
exceeded it by 285,379/. If the trade 
with the continent was again opened 
either by the retreat of the French em- 
peror, or by peace, these restraints would 
be removed, the existing law would afford 
no obstacle in the way of importation ; 
and so much foreign corn would come in, 
as would deprive the growers of it of 
a fair return for the labour and capital 
they have applied in extending tillage, 
and they would necessarily by such events 
be discouraged from continuing their spes 
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culations in improving their lands, and 
increasing the production of corn. The 
progress we are rapidly making to com- 
plete independence in regard to a suffi- 
cient supply would in this way be totally 
put a stop to, and the whole mischief, 
from which we have nearly escaped, 
would be again established. For these 
reasons it is peculiarly necessary, under 
the existing circumstances of European 
politics, to provide at this particular time 
against so great an evil. The effect of 
the French decrees in advancing the til- 
lage of Ireland has been peculiarly strik- 
ing. The increased demand for all the 
corn that he could grow, in consequence 
of the usual supplies from Holland, Ger- 
many and Poland being cut off, has given 
the greatest stimulus to the Irish farmers, 
and enabled them to provide in the last 
year for an exportation of corn of the 
value of three millions. This is a state 
of things wholly new in that country, and 
only to be accounted for by the difficul- 
ties of obtaining corn from the continent. 
Every one who knows any thing of the 
interior of Ireland agrees in this, and so 
well aware is the Irish farmer of the 


effects of foreign importation, that his ex- 
ertions in improving his land, and em- 
barking deeper in tillage in preference to 


keeping his ground in grass, are entirely 
governed by the probability of keeping or 
losing the full benefit of the English market. 
The value of this market can only be justly 
estimated by those who have had the op- 
portunity of witnessing the great progress 
which Ireland has made in the last four 
years in its general appearance, and in the 
improvement of the condition of the smal] 
farmers, and the lower orders of the people. 
No country, probably, ever made more 
rapid strides in so short atime. As there 
can be no question about the policy of 
giving a preference to Ireland over foreign 
countries, and as so great advantages have 
accidentally arisen from the measures of our 
enemy, these considerations alone should 
be sufficient to induce the House to make 
certain of the continuance of these advan- 
tages, by providing against the effect of a 
renewed commercial intercourse with the 
continent, in taking away from Ireland 
the benefit of the English market. There 
is a further reason for so doing, and one of 
no light nature, namely, the tendency 
which the improvement of the wealth and 
condition of the people of Ireland by the 
English market has had and will continue 
to have in attaching them to the English 
6 
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connection. That the existing law should 
be amended, must be allowed on all sides, 
for it is not consistent either with the sys- 
tem of a free trade, or that of a restricted 
one ; by it, in point of practice, exporta- 
tion is prohibited, and importation is free. 
A free trade would be in every respect 
preferable to such a system as this is. The 
committee in forming an opinion in ree 
spect to the alterations which were most 
advisable to be made, conceived that 
they could adopt no course so safe as that 
which the experience of more than a cen- 
tury wentso far to prove to be a wise one: 
They therefore recommended to the 
House to recur to the principles of the law 
of 1670, fora plan to regulate importation 
in future. If there had been no alteration 
in the value of money since that period, 
they would have recommended the same 
prices and duties which are to be found in 
that law, but as a very great change has 
taken place in its value, they have had re- 
course to the average prices of corn to as- 
sist them in determining what should be 
the prices to be fixed at this time as 
the nearest in value to the prices of 1670. 
The average price of wheat for 20 years to 
1670, was 42s. 4d.: this sum, with one 
third part added to it, makes 56s., being 
a little more than the price fixed in 1670, 
for regulating importation. The com- 
mittee, therefore, in order to’ find what 
price should now be taken, have added one 
third to the average price of wheat for the 
last 20 years. This average price is 
78s. 1ld., which, with one third added to 
it, makes 105s. 2d. Though this has ap- 
peared to many persons to be too high a 
price, if the great change in the value of 
money which has taken place of late years, 
was thoroughly examined by them, they 
would find reason for not persevering intheir 
opinion. No one can say after the expe- 
rience of last year, during which the price 
of wheat was on average 125s., that 105s. 
is a scarcity price. Whereas 53s. which 
was the price fixed in 1670, was a famine 
price, as we may collect from the circume 
stances of the very scarce year of 1696, 
when the highest price of wheat was 56s. 
But as it appears tomany persons that 105s, 
is too high a price, the Resolution which 
will besubmitted tothe Committee has been 
formed by adding one-fifth to the average 
of twenty years instead of one-third, mak- 
ing the price 95s. And even this price 
will not be the actual protecting price 
against importation, because it is proposed 
to impose on a graduated duty beginning 
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at Is. in place of a prohibitory duty. It 
is proposed that the duty shall increase 
Is. per quarter for each shilling which 
the quarter of wheat shall be below 95s. ; 
so that 85s. would in point of fact be about 
the protecting price, when the duty per 
quarter would be 11s. But this price 
would again be a more effectual protect- 
ing price than at first it would appear to 
be, because it is further proposed to take 
the price of corn for regulating the duty 
on the average of the united kingdom, in 
place of the present way of taking it on 
the average of the twelve maritime dis- 
tricts. This would make a difference of 
6s. per quarter when the average price of 
the twelve maritime districts is 100s. It 
is also proposed that in each successive 
year, the price at which the duty of Is. 
per quarter and upwards shall be paid, 
shall consist of the average price of the 
last twenty years, with one-fifth added to 
it, The object of this regulation is to pro- 
vide against future fluctuations in the 
value of money. These regulations are 
to be applied to each sort of grain. The 
price at which the duty of Is. per quarter 
will be payable on barley, will be 48s. 9d. 
on oats 32s, sd. and on rye, peas, and 
beans, 58s. 9d. The probable operation 
of these regulations may be known by re- 
ference to a table that has been framed on 
the supposition that the principle of them 
had been adopted in 1791. From this 
table it appears that the importation of 
corn would have been free in all those 
years in which the harvests were bad, and 
where a supply of foreign corn was really 
necessary. These regulations cannot jus- 
tify any apprehension of their being pro- 
ductive of any advance in the present 
price of corn, as the present price of wheat 
in the twelve maritime districts is 115s. 
per quarter, and therefore must fall 30s. 
per quarter, that is to $5s. on an average 
of the united kingdom, before they can 
produce any efficient interruption to the 
importation of corn. 

If the several other political institu- 
tions of this country were carefully in- 
vestigated, it would be found that many 
of them contribute very much to pre- 
vent capital from being vested in agri- 
culture, and, therefore, that they afford 
further reasons for adopting the pro- 
posed regulations. The whole commer- 
cial system of this country is of that cha- 
racter—the Navigation Act—the Colonial 
Monopolies—every bounty, and protect- 
ing and prohibitory duty, each and all of 
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them operate as a constant encouragement 
to the investing of capital in trade and 
manufactures in preference to agriculture, 
The tythe system forms a great impedi- 
ment in the way of increasing tillage. 
The borrowing of such immense sums for 
the public service, by injuring public cre- 
dit, takes from the Jandlord and the farmer 
the means of raising money for the pur 
pose of carrying en improvements, for 
they cannot overcome difficulties of ob- 
taining money, when the interest of it is 
very high, in the same way that merchants 
and manufacturers are able to do; and 
lastly, the depreciation of money contri+ 
butes very much to depress agriculture, as 
nothing forms so great an obstacle to the let- 
ting of long leases, as the apprehension that 
money will become still more depreciated. 

With respect to the exportation of corn, 
it is proposed to make it free at all times. 
The policy of such an arrangement, is so 
ably illustrated by Dr. A. Smith, that the 
best explanation of it which can be given 
to the House is to be found in bis own 
words. He says, “ The trade of the mer- 
chant exporter of corn for foreign con- 
sumption, certainly does not contribute 
directly to the plentiful supply of the 
home market. It does so, however, indi- 
rectly. From whatever source this sup- 
ply may be usually drawn, whether from 
the home growth or from foreign importa- 
tion, unless more corn is either usually 
grown or usually imported into the country, 
than what is usually consumed in it, the 
supply of the home market can never be 
plentiful. But unless the surplus can, in 
all ordinary cases, be exported, the 
growers will be careful never to grow 
more, and the importer never to import 
more, than what the bare consumption of 
the home market requires. The prohibi- 
tion of exportation limits the improvement 
and cultivation of the country to what the 
supply of its own inhabitants requires. 
The freedom of exportation enables it to 
extend cultivation for the supply of fo- 
reign nations.” 

In addition to the several resolutions 
which relate to the exportation and impor- 
tation of corn, it is intended to propose 
one for regulating the distillery from sugar. 
Those persons who have usually been the 
most forward in opposing this measure, 
have admitted the fairness of the princi- 
ple, to make use of sugar in the distilleries, 
wherever the price of corn shall be so 
high as to indicate the actual necessity of 
foreign importation. 
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To the many objections which have al- | 


ready been made to the proposed altera- 
tions of the corn laws, it is by no means 
ditlicult to give very satisfactory answers. 
—The Report is said to be deficient in in- 
formation. In respect to the corn trade 
and laws of Great Britain, there is an 
abundance of information contained in 
the references of it to acts of parliament, 
and in the papers and accounts that are in 
the appendix. There is certainly no evi- 
dence on these heads. But this was a 
point not overlooked by the committee, 
but debated by them, and decided upon, 
in consideration of the frequent enquiries 
that have been made of late years, into 
the corn trade of Great Britain by select 
committees. The question at issue, is not 
in reality a question of evidence, but 
one of general principle to be governed 
by those facts, which can only be known 
by the means which the Report supplies. 
In respect to the corn trade of ireland, as 
the subject was quite new to the House, 
and as so much of the expediency of the 
plan depends upon the capability of Ire- 
land to grow a sufficiency to supply the 
demand of Great Britain, the Committee 
went into evidence upon it, and have fully 
proved by very competent witnesses, that 
Ireland is a country capable of growing 
corn to any imaginable extent.—The pe- 
titioners of Glasgow say, that the propos- 
ed alteration will raise the prices of corn, 
and the wages of labour, and in this way 
injure the poor, and deprive this country 
of its manufacturing superiority ; but the 
whole of their inferences fall to the 
ground in consequence of their being 
founded on the assertion, that we are not 
able to grow a sufficiency of corn for our 
own consumption, and, therefore, that we 
must import foreigncorn.—Several persons 
who are concerned in the trade of im- 
porting corn have been very active and 
loud in endeavouring to establish an opi- 
nion, that this plan will raise the price of 
the quartern loaf, but their zeal is to be 
accounted for very easily by their own 
particular trade being no doubt likely to 
be very much injured by its success: how 
far they are accurate in their assertions 
is also easily to be seen, by comparing 
the present price of corn with what it must 
be in order that the plan can at all ob- 
struct foreign importation. ; 

As to the time of bringing the question 
forward, it is the present price of corn 
that renders this time peculiarly fit for 
making the alteration, that is now requir- 

( VOL, XXVI. ) 
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ed, because as no interruption will be given 
to the existing course of trade; there will 
be no just ground for popular alarm and 
popular clamour. As to the lateness of the 
session, which some have urged as an ob- 
jection to the motion, it may be replied, 
that this subject has been before the House 
during the whole of it. Notice was given 
that a committee would be moved for in 
the first week of February, the committee 
was appointed in March, it sat six weeks, 
the report was made the 11th of May, and 
the resolutions of the committee having 
been printed in the votes of that day, the 
country has been fully apprized of the 
nature of the present proceeding.—If it 
shall receive the sanction of the House the 
most salutary consequences may be ex- 
pected from it. The present great efforts 
of the farmers of the United Kingdom to 
extend tillage will be effectually encou- 
raged, the increased supply of corn will 
not only give us a sufficiency, but a sur- 
plus for exportation to our colonies and 
foreign countries, The condition of the 
lower orders of the people of Ireland will 
be rapidly improved, the most certain 
practicable security against scarcity will 
be attained, and the prices of corn will be 
rendered steady, and in the end be in 
reality lower than ever they yet have 
been. If steadiness of price shall be 
alone the result, a most valuable object 
will be acquired, because it is not a high 
price which injures the poor man, but a 
price that fluctuates, for as the wages of 
labour are regulated by the general ave- 
rage price of corn, in those years in which 
it is very high, the wages of labour do 
not rise proportionally to the price, and 
the pressure of the advance in price falls 
entirely on the poor. But the most subs 
stantial benefit which the public will de- 
rive from a wise revision of the corn 
laws will be, its independence of foreign 
countries, for if we can once establish 
an average production of corn sufficient 
for the average consumption of the peo- 
ple, whenever a harvest may fall short, 
the deficiency can never be so great, but 
that we shall be able in all probability to 
obviate the distress of scarcity by a suit- 
able economy; and even if this resource 
were to fail, the quantity of corn which 
might be necessary to be imported would 
be so small, as to be obtained with a cer- 
tainty from some part or other of Europe 
or America. 

The hon, baronet then moved, “ That 
this House wil! immediately resolve itself 
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into a Committee of tne whole House to 
consider of the said Report.”* 

Lord Archibald Hamilton said, that the 
question was, whether or not they should 
then go into a committee on the Report? 
and, for his part, he was opposed to go 
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into it, not because he was averse to going 
into the question, but because he thought: 
it should be deferred till another session ; 
for the question was of too much impor- 
tance to be disposed of at such a period 
of the session; and if he could consent to 





* The following are the Resolutions 
which were afterwards proposed to the 
Committee : 

Resolved, 1. « That it is expedient that 
an Act, made in the 44th year of the reign 
of his present Majesty, intitled, “ An Act 
to regulate the importation and exporta- 
tion of corn, and the bounties and duties 
pavable thereon ;” and also an Act, made 
in the 45th year of the reign of his present 
Majesty for explaining and amending the 
said Act of the 44th year, be repealed ; 
except only so far as the said Act of the 
44th year repeals any part of an Act, made 
in the 31st year of the reign of his present 
Majesty, intitled, “ An Act for the regu- 
lating of the importation and the exporta- 
tion of corn, and the payment of the duty 
on foreign corn imported, and of the 
bounty on British corn exported.” 

2. “ That it is expedient, that so much 
of the said Act of the 31st year of his pre- 
sent Majesty’s reign, as regulates the ex- 
portation of corn from Great Britain, for 
victualling and providing any of his Ma- 
jesty’s forces, forts or garrisons, or the ex- 
portation of corn to certain places from 
cerrtain ports in Great Britain, as describ- 
ed in the table marked (C.) in the said 
Act: and also so much of said Act as pro- 
hibits the exportation of corn or bounties 
thereon, be repealed. 

3.“ That it is expedient, that so much 
and such parts of any Act or Acts, passed 
by the parliament of Ireland, as regulate 
the exportation or importation of corn, or 
as grant or allow any duties or bounties 
thereon, be repealed. 

4. “ That it is expedient, that the ex- 
portation of corn and grain, from any part 
of the United Kingdom, should be per- 
mitted, at all times, without the payment 
of any duty, and without receiving any 
bounty whatever. 

5. “ That it is expedient, that Ireland 
should be divided into four maritime dis- 
tricts, and four inland districts; and that 
the prices of corn and grain, with them, 
should be taken and returned to the re- 
ceiver of corn returns, in like manner as in 
England. 

6. “ That it is expedient, that the duty 
on the importation of corn, grain, and flour, 








into any part of the United Kingdom, 
should be regulated by the aggregate 
average price of corn, in the whole of the 
twelve maritime districts of England and 
Wales; the four maritime districts of 
Scotland, and the four maritime districts 
of Ireland. 

7. “ That it is expedient, that the .im- 
portation of corn and grain, intothe United 
Kingdom, should be permitted, whatever 
the price thereof may be in any part of 
the said United Kingdom; subject only 
to the following duty (that is to say) when- 
ever the average price of wheat, rye, 
barley, beer or big, oats, peas or beans, 
throughout the whole of the United King- 
dom, shall exceed the total amount of the 
average price of each corn or grain respec= 
tively, within Great Britain, for the 20 
years ending the 5th day of November 
then next ensuing, together with a sum 
equal to one-fifth part of such average 
price added thereto, then, and in such 
case, a duty shall be paid on the importa- 
tion of each such corn or grain respec« 
tively into any part of the United King- 
dom, at and after the rate of Is, for every 
quarter of such corn or grain respectively, 
and no more; and whenever the average 
price of any such corn or grain respec- 
tively, shall be less than the amount of 
such average price in Great Britain, such 
20 years, with the addition of one-fifth 
part as aforesaid, by the sum of Is. or 2s. 
or any further sum of ts. then a further 
increased duty shall be paid onthe impor- 
tation of each such grain respectively, at 
the rate of 1s. for every quarter so im- 
ported in respect of and equal to every 
shilling by which the price of such grain. 
respectively shall be less than the amount 
of such ZO years average price, with the 
addition of one-fifth part as aforesaid. 

8. “ That corn or grain, the growth or 
produce of Quebec, or the other British 
colonies or plantations in North America, 
may be imported into any part of the 
United. Kingdom, whatever the price of 
corn or grain may be, without the pay- 
ment of any duty whatever on the impor- 
tation of the same. 

9. * That it is expedient, that no 
wheaten flour or meal of wheat, nor any 
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go into the committee, he should object to 
the Resolutions of his hon. friend, as he un- 
derstood them to be totally different to the 
recommendations of the Select Committee. 
The noble lord adverted to the Report; he 
said that it was alleged that the quantity 
of corn grown was insufficient for the con- 
sumption of the country, and it was there- 
fore dependant on foreign countries; it 
was proposed to render it independent by 
the Resolutions of his honourable friend ; 
but he must say, that he would prefer 
partial dependance with low prices, to ab- 





oatmeal, nor any other meal er flour, nor 
any corn ground, nor any malt, should be 
imported into any part of the United King- 
dom, from parts beyond the seas, provided 
always that wheaten flour or meal may at 
all times be imported into Great Britain. 

10. “ That it is expedient, that the im- 
portation of wheaten flour or meal into 
that part of the United Kingdom called 
Great Britain, should be permitted, what- 
ever the price thereof may be in any part 
of the said United Kingdom, subject only 
to a duty upon every hundred weight of 
such flour or meal equal to one third of 
the amount of duty payable on the quar- 
ter of wheat at the time of such importa- 
tion. 

11. ‘* That the duty on the importation 
of Indian corn and maize, shall be regu- 
lated according to the prize of barley—and 
such Indian corn or maize shall be con- 
sidered as barley imported from parts be- 
yond the seas. 

12. “ That whenever it shall happen 
that the price of wheat on an average of 
8 months preceding the Ist day of Sept. 
in any year, shall have exceeded the 
price at which foreign grain, imported 
into any part of the United Kingdom, shall 
be made liable to a duty not exceeding 
the sum of 5s. per quarter, then and in 
such case the distillation of spirits from 
corn or grain shall be prohibited in Great 
Britain, until the Ist day of Sept. then 
next following: and whenever it shall 
happen that the price of wheat on an ave- 
rage of the eight months preceding the 
Ist day of Sept. in aay year, shall not 
have exceeded the price, at which foreign 
Wheat, imported into any part of the 
United Kingdom, shall be made liable to 
a duty of 5s. per quarter; then and in 
such case the distillation of spirits from 
sugar shall be in like manner prohibited 
until the Ist day of Sept. then next 
following.” 
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solute independence and bread at a high 
price. The high price of grain was con- 
sidered to be such as to form a ground for 
parliamentary interference: and yet the 
Resolutions of his hon. friend would raise 
the price still higher. The exports from 
Ireland last year amounted to 2,900,0001. 
and in former years to 1,700,000I. and yet 
the gentlemen of Ireland were discon- 
tented! He did not know what exports 
would content them. The export of grain 
from Ireland had been so great, that the 
Committee recommended some of the ara- 
ble land of England to be laid down in 
grass to provide more butcher’s meat; 
and yet his hon. friend spoke of extending 
the agriculture of England, for the pur- 
pose of growing more corn. In the Re- 
port, the Committee recommended that — 
permission should be given to export corn, 
till it arrived at a very high price. On 
that point he should say but little; it was 
quite sufficient to state, that the high price 
was 125s. per quarter, to influence every 
man, conversant with the subject, to op- 
pose such a principle. He did not think 
that the legislature ought to hazard such 
essential alterations in the existing corn 
laws, on such slight grounds as those de- 
tailed in the Report; particularly as the 
Committee was composed of a description 
of persons, who, from their ordinary pur- 
suits and habits, could not be supposed to 
have the most accurate knowledge of the 
subject. With respect to the assertion, 
that the proposed changes would benefit 
the agricultural interest, a little reflection 
would prove that this was notthe fact. If 
the price of corn was greatly and perma- 
nently raised, it was evident, that, on the 
expiration of a farmer’s lease, his landlord 
would expect a proportionate increase of 
rent; and, therefore, it was a mere 
mockery to make these alterations for the 
purpose of giving him an advantage for the 
few years to which his tenure might 
happen to extend. The principle recom- 
mended by the Committee would have the 
obvious effect of rendering the high price 
of corn permanent in those countries. It 
would extend to Scotland, and there was 
no place where a false step, in legislating 
on this subject, would be attended with 
more fatal consequences. The laws res- 
pecting corn, in that country, had become 
almost a dead letter, and the result was, 
that agriculture had greatly increased. 
From all these considerations, he felt him- 
self called upon to oppose the motion ; 
and he should therefore move, as an 
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amendment, “ That the Report be taken 
jnto consideration this day three months.”’ 

Mr. Rose said, the subject was one of 
very great importance to the country ge- 
nerally, and demanded the most serious 
consideration. In giving his vote, he 
could assure the House he acted from the 
most disinterested feelings; as, neither 
within nor without doors, had he entered 
into any discussion of the question, which 
might be supposed to bias his view of it. 
In three instances, which went radically 
to alter the corn laws, as at present con- 
stituted, he entirely disagreed from the 
principles advocated by the hon. baronet. 
The first was allowing a premium, with- 
out any limit, to the exportation of grain ; 
thus overthrowing a principle, which he 
believed was originally acted on in the 
reign of Edward J, nearly 500 years ago. 
Surely such a deviation as this ought not 
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an exporting country, but that, since that 
period, it had ceased to be so. This 
change, however, could not be fairly at- 
tributed to the corn laws, but must be 
considered in connection with a variety of 
novel circumstances which had since oc- 
curred. It was a mistake to suppose that 
the projected alteration would operate any 
decrease of the price of grain. It was 
clear, from all experience, if 95s. were 
the price at which grain must arrive, be- 
fore it would be admitted to be imported, 
it would never fall lower. In 1805, grain 
was at 67s, per quarter; in 1810 at 69s,: 
but if the suggestion of the Committee 
were attended to, the price would never 
descend. It would have the effect of rais- 
ing corn from its present rate to 95s. per 
quarter. He was anxious that a fair pro- 
tection should be given to the grower; 
but, let that protection be plainly under- 
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to be acceded to, without the most ex- 
tended examination; and this was pre- 
vented by the very late period of the ses- 
sion at which the subject was brought 
forward. The second point to which he 


stood and perfectly discussed. When the 
price at which importation was admitted, 
with a very moderate duty, was raised to 
66s. per quarter, it could not be forgotten 
that it never afterwards fell below that 
sum. And if it were now extended to 95s. 
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objected was, that, instead of a fixed price, 
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stated by law, at which exportation and 
importation should be allowed to take 
place, it was proposed that a system should 
be introduced, which would occasion a 


constant fluctuation of price. For it was 
recommended, that, after the month of 
January, 1814, the prices should be cal- 
culated on the average of the preceding 
20 years. The hon. baronet had remark- 
ed, as a reason for this, the great increase 
in the price of wheat in the last 21 years. 
That such an increase had taken place 
was undoubted ; but a variety of causes 
had concurred to produce thiseffect. And, 
when the hon. baronet recollected, that 
two of these years were years of scarcity, 
and that a considerable depreciation had 
taken place in the value of money, it could 
not be denied that much of this increase 
must be attributed to these causes. In 
the third place, he differed entirely from 
the hon. baronet, in prohibiting the im- 
portation of flour and meal. Grain, being 
a weighty article, its exportation from our 
North American colonies did not always 
auswer. The Canadians had, therefore, 
at a great expence, erected mills for the 
manufacture of flour; but, by the new 
system, these would be rendered useless, 
and instead of benefiting that country, a 
great and evident injury would be in- 
flicted on it. The hon. baronet had stated, 


that, previous to the year 1765, this was | 





no doubt could be entertained, that the 
same result would follow. As to the pro- 
priety of settling the price at 95s. it was a 
matter of argument. To prove this, the 
right hon. gentleman stated, that, in the 
county where he lived, certain surveyors 
had estimated the value of grain at ss, 
He did not mean to say that this was a 
correct estimate, but it shewed that the 
price was a matter which admitted of 
much controversy. It was said that the 
proposed alteration would benefit the ma- 
nufacturer. Now, if the manufacturer, in 
consequence of an increased price of corn, 
was obliged to give to his workmen an ad- 
ditional rate of wages, it would be neces- 
sary for him also to raise the price of his 
manufactures, and in time of peace this 
would operate against him. He was aware 
that this country did not grow corn suffi- 
cient for our consumption; but a variety 
of circumstances might be adduced, which 
tended to occasion this; the most promi- 
nent of which was our increase of popula- © 
tion within the few last years. This defi- 
ciency would be also in a considerable 
degree lessened, by the inclosing and 
tilling of waste lands, a system which was 
now very prevalent throughout the coun- 
try. In conclusion, the right hon. gen- 
tleman observed, that though he agreed 
in many of the propositions of the hon. 
baronet, yet at that late period of the ses- 
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sion, he could not consent to proceed in 
so important a measure. 

Lord Desart observed, that the noble 
lord who had recently addressed the House, 
seemed to have decided on the part he 
would take, in consequence of instructions 
from his constituents, followed up by con- 
versations out of doors, rather than from 
any internal conviction of his own mind. 
A great part of his speech consisted of 
comments on the evidence given by gen- 
tlemen before the Committee, and by no 
means affected the general principle which 
the Committee had in view. It was said, 
indeed, that they had not contemplated 
any great general principle, but their only 
object was to serve the landed interest. 
This he denied ; at the same time, it must 
be admitted, that if the suggestions of the 
Committee went to benefit the landholders, 
ina great and extensive sense, it would 
be a most desirable object for the country 
at large, and might be made the basis of 
the most beneficial effects. This was not 
merely an agricultural question. It was a 
great commercial subject, deeply inter- 
esting to the landed proprietors, to the 
farmer, and to every class and rank of 
society. He was in tavour of going into 
the Committee, and thought the measures 
recommended to the House would be 
likely to take from the enemy an ad- 
vantage he at present held over us, and 
furnish resources which, in the event of 
our losing our naval superiority, would 
be of the greatest importance to the coun- 
try. He wished such measures to be taken 
as would secure the empire an indepen- 
dent supply, and could not but lament that 
the eight million given to France, our in- 
veterate enemy, for corn, had not been 
given to the improvement of Ireland. 

Mr. Preston was in favour of going into 
a committee, as the likely means of pro- 
moting the incease of agriculture, and 
enabling us to depend on our own re- 
sources for supply, instead of a precarious 
dependence upon the continent. He was 
convinced it was impossible for any gen- 
tleman to do more good than by employ- 
ing his time, his talents, and his capital, 
in the cultivation of the soil, The way 
to enrich the farmer and to improve the 
condition of the labourer, was not by rais- 
ing the prices of corn, but by extending 
the cultivation of the land. He thought 
the answers in the Report were in general 
to the purpose and intelligent, though 
perhaps not framed with all the accuracy 
of a special pleader. He had for the last 
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16 years laid out no inconsiderable capital 
in the growth of corn, in preference to the 
cultivation of grass ; and from the bene- 
ficial eflects he had reaped, he only wish- 
ed he could prevail on other gentlemen to 
follow his example, for the improvement 
of their fortunes and the good of their 
country. As to the high price of corn, 
which it was said would be the conse- 
quence of this measure, it should be re- 
membered that it had been much higher, 
Formerly this country grew as much corn 
as was wanted for its consumption. What 
was the reason why it should not do the 
same now? The general answer was, that 
the population was so much increased, and 
that a great part of the land was turned 
into pasture; but to these reasons he would 
reply, that if the population was increased, 
the capital was also increased; and as to 
the land being turned into pasture, that 
would give so much more animal food, 
and of course reduce the consumption of 
corn. He should, therefore, vote for going 
into the committee. 

Mr. Brand said, the question was how 
far the corn grown in the country was 
sufficient for the population, and if it was 
deficient, what were the best means to 
procure it from abroad? He was not in- 
clined to agree with his hon. friend who 
brought forward the motion, and others 
who went with him, io the extent of price, 
but he thought it a fair opportunity to 
come to some decision on the subject, and 
should therefore vote for the committee. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins said, he perfectly 
agreed with the hon baronet who brought 
forward this subject in almost all his ar 
guments and the results drawn from them, 
yet he thought that at the present late 
period of the session it would not be 
right to press the subject. He wish- 
ed to have the opinions of persons in both 
countries conversant in the business, and 
therefore hoped the hon. baronet would 
agree to defer the committee till another 
session, when he should have all the as« 
sistance in his power to promote the ends 
he had in view. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he thought the 
late period of the session by no means a 
sufficient reason for putting off the deci- 
sion of the House to another session. 
They had already pledged themselves to 
come to a final decision on another most 
important measure, which would, of course, 
occupy their attention for a considerable 
time longer; and during that discussion, 
there would no doubt be many intervals 
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in which they might tura their attention 
to the present subject, which was also very 
important. He should, therefore, recom- 
mend that the House should make as much 
progress in it as possible. As to any far- 
ther information on the subject, he thought 
it unnecessary; and that it was only call- 
ing on parliament to restate its own prin- 
ciples. He thought that as we were cir- 
cumstanced at present, nothing could pro- 
tect us against the great inequalities of 
price ; the great remedy for which was to 
give the agriculturist adequate protection, 
and that could only be done by the inter- 
position of parliament. He was decidedly 
of opinion the scale ought to be advanced, 
and we ought not to be discouraged from 
going into the question, because we might 
now enter upon it without any fear of 
alarming the popular feelings. 

Sir J. Newport agreed in thinking this 
the best time for taking the question 
into consideration. It had been said 
that the trade in grain should be left 
perfectly free. This would be very 
well if every thing else was free. Was 


agriculture a less essential manufacture 
than that of woollen cloth, or was it less 
deserving of the protection of the le- 
gislature? A noble lord (A. Hamilton) 
had said to what extent do the Irish gen- 


tlemen wish to extend their exportation of 
grain? The exports from Ireland were 
indeed great. Admit this. But who had 
benefited from this? Great Britain. He 
would say to the manufacturers of Great 
Britain what nation was their best cus- 
tomer? The imports of Ireland had kept 
pace with the exports, and 7-Sths of the 
exports were from Great Britain. The 
peasantry of Ireland had shared with the 
landholder in the advantages resulting 
from an increased tillage. 

Mr. Western said, it was well known the 
price of corn was now very high, and that 
there were many thousands of people who 
could hardly purchase bread at all. By 
going into this committee, the House was 
going to tell them, by way of consolation, 
that they could never hope to have bread 
cheaper ; for that henceforth, according 
to some arguments adduced this evening, 
it never could, nor ever ought, to be below 
a certain price. Whatever the opinion of 
the noble lord might be as to popular feel- 
ings, he differed with him on that point, 
and thought there never was a time in 
which this subject was likely to excite 
more popular clamour. He should there- 
fore object to go into the committee, and 
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his great objection was to the particular 
time. 

Sir W. Curtis was against going into the 
committee, and thought the farmers ought 
to be satisfied with the high prices they at 
present received. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
was confident the more this subject was 
examined and the oftener it was discussed, 
the less danger there would be of any po- 
pular disapprobation of it. If the people 
were really distressed, what could be more 
proper, more discreet, or more humane, 
than for the legislature to enquire into it? 
The hon. alderman had said it was unne- 
cessary to enter into this enquiry till next 
session, because the farmer must be satis- 
fied with the present prices; but this mea- 
sure would ensure a greater steadiness of 
prices, which was highly desirable. The 
people had for several years past been 
suffering under a certain feverish appre- 
hension of a scarcity, which had proved 
almost as great a punishment as the high- 
est prices could possibly be. Whether 
the average proposed was too high or not, 
he would not say; that would be a fit 
consideration for the committee, which 
had his entire approbation. 

Mr. Horner was astonished that the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, should lend his authority to a project 
like the present. It so happened at pre- 
sent that though we had corn laws in our 
statute-book, we had, in fact, no corn laws, 
and that there was the most perfect free- 
dom in the trade of grain, Now, what was 
the state of the country with respect to 
agricultural improvement? The fact was 


‘that tillage had never increased so much, 


and that prices had never been before so 
regular. For this, if reference was neces- 
sary, he would refer to the Report itself. 
With respect to the supply of grain from 
foreign countries, the evil was admitted to 
be, not in the supply itself, but in the dan- 
ger to which it was exposed of being cut 
off. Now, it so happened, that at a time 
when it was the policy of an enemy to pre- 
vent our supply, and when political cir- 
cumstances were the most favourable for 
such a measure, the amount of foreign 
grain imported into this country had been 
greater than ever. This Report proved, 
that in spite of all the regulations of the 
enemy, whenever this country was in want 
of foreign grain, it could get it. ‘There 
were several principles in the Report,with 
which he agreed. He had no hesitation in 
agreeing to exportation, and the abolition 
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of abounty. But the discussion of that 
night convinced him that these principles 
were merely thrown out by way of con- 
ciliation, and that the main object of 
the measure was to prevent importation 
from foreign countries, except when prices 
should rise to the enormous sums stated in 
the Report. At present, he contended, 
the price of corn was high beyond ex- 
ample, and was such as to afford a fair 
profit both to landlord and tenant. Sup- 
posing the measure of his hon. friend, the 
worthy baronet, to be adopted, then would 
the increase in the price of grain go on, 
depending not on the value but on the de- 
preciation of the commodity. The poor 
lists of the different parishes in the coun- 
try, he contended, were loaded with per- 
sons perfectly able to exist by their labour, 
were it not for the high artificial price of 
commodities. It was only by those arti- 
ficial prices that the poor were prevented 
from living without being burdensome on 
the community. 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald supported the motion, 
denying that the object of it was, or could 
be, to raise the prices of corn. He wished 
to see the country put above the necessity 
of foreign assistance in so important an ar- 
ticle as that of grain. If, in accomplish- 
ing this object, the prices should increase, 
which he thought they would not do, 
then should they have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the high prices were given 
to their own subjects, and not to foreigners. 
He voted for the committee, therefore, 
not on the principles imputed to those 
who should be of that mind by the noble 
lord on the other side, but from a convic- 
tion that in going into such committee the 
House would best consult the interests of 
the United Kingdom. 

Mr, Lascelles thought, that before the 
House proceeded to the consideration of 
the subject, it ought to be made more in- 
telligible to the country at large, and he 
therefore wished that some explanatory 
resolution should be previously agreed to. 
It should also be satisfactorily made out, 
that the measure was not directed to the 
exclusive benefit of the agriculture of Ire- 
land, or to that of England, but.to the ge- 
neral advantage of the empire. 

Mr. Gooch was of opinion, that this was 
not the time for the House to enter into 
the consideration of the measure, nor could 
he perceive the peculiar object intended 
by the motion. By entertaining it, much 
dissatisfaction, without the chance of any 
essential benefit, might be caused through- 
out the country, 


Mr. Palmer’s Per-Centage Bill. 
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Mr. Pole Carew denied that the object 
of the measure was to raise the prices of 
corn. It appeared to him, on the contrary, 
to tend to their stability, according to the 
best possible standard which could be fur- 
nished from the experience the House had 
both of the corn laws, of the corn trade, 
and the difficulties of obtaining foreign 
supplies of grain. 

Sir Henry Parnell having replied to the 
several objections, the House divided. 

For the Motion - = 136 
Against it = Ss 32 
Majority - - 10% 

The House then resolved itself into the 

Committee. 


Mr. Patmer’s’ Per-Centace Birr.) 
On the order of the day for going into a 
Committee on this Bill, 

Mr. Rose expressed his objection to the 
measure, and quoted the evidence of Mr. 
Pitt and lord Camden to justify the objec- 
tion. For from this evidence it appeared, 
that Mr. Palmer’s claim to reward was to 
rest not merely upon the invention he sug- 
gested, for the improvement of communi- 
cation by the post, but upon the perform- 
ance of certain duties, as comptroller ge- 
neral to the Post-office. These duties, he 
maintained, Mr. Palmer had violated, and, 
to prove that violation, the right hon. gen- 
tleman read an extract from the letter of 
Mr. Palmer to his deputy Mr. Bonnor, in 
which Mr, Palmer, after stating to the lat- 
ter, that the charges of a Mr. Wilson were 
quite scandalous, still urges him to procure 
payment of Wilson’s account from lord 
Walsingham. The right hon. gentleman 
read another extract of a letter from Mr. 
Palmer, officially recommending a plan of 
delay in the delivery of letters in London, 
From these letters he argued that Mr, 
Palmer had violated his contract with Mr. 
Pitt, and forfeited his title to the remune- 
ration which he now sought. 

Colonel Palmer referred to the evidence 
taken before the former committee upon 
his father’s claim, and also to the deci- 
sions of the House respecting it, to shew 
that nothing} fraudulent or dishonourable 
had ever been attributed or attributable to 
the claimant. The letters quoted by the 
right hon. gentleman he did not mean to 
defend ; but he contended that they be- 
trayed no dishonourable purpose, as would 
appear upon the reading the whole of 
them. Mr. Palmer had, in fact, been 
much embarrassed in the execution of his 
plan, by the hostility of the postmasters- 
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general, and particularly lord Walsing- 
ham. To prove this hostility, the hon. 
officer read marginal notes, made by the 
noble lord, upon the Report of the Com- 
missioners who some years since investi- 
gated and reported in favour of Mr. Pal- 
mer’s claim. As to the evidence alluded 
to by the right hon. gentleman, it seemed to 
him rather extraordinary that in the testi- 
mony of Mr. Long, that right hon. gentle- 
man so very minutely detailed, in 1813, 
those points which he never noticed, or 
perhaps did not recollect, when delivering 
his evidence upon the same subject in 
1807. One objection to this claim had 
been applied to its amount; but he ap- 
pealed to the common candour of the 
House, whether that amount which arose 
out of the time the claim had been post- 
poned, could be consistently urged against 
the justice of the claim itself. Had that 
claim been acceded to in due time, the 
amount would not, of course, have so ac- 
cumulated. Five years had, he said, now 
elapsed since he entered that House, and at 
that period he declared thathe had scarcely 
the honour of being acquainted with any 
member of it; yet when he brought this 
question under its consideration, a majority 
of nearly two to one decided in favour of 
Mr. Palmer’s claim, although that claim 
was opposed by the eloquence of the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and other 
distinguished persons.- To what then could 
such a majority, under such circumstances, 
be attributed, but to the intrinsic justice of 
the claim itself? It had been, he under- 
stood, insinuated that the pressure of this 
claim was disrespectful to the memory of 
Mr. Pitt, but the disrespect to that me- 
mory was, he was persuaded, evinced 
rather by the opponents than by the advo- 
cates of the claim. For he would ask 
those advocates whether Mr. Pitt would 
have pursued the course which they had 
followed—whether he would have resisted 
the vote of that House—whether, after that 
House had ordered a trial by a jury in this 
case, Mr. Pitt would have directed the 
crown lawyers to defeat the vote by mere 
technical objections: whether after that 
House had addressed the crown to dis- 
charge Mr. Palmer’s claim, Mr. Pitt 
would have advised the rejection of that 
address ? an address of the same nature, 
as that which had produced the payment 
of Mr. Pitt’s own debts. After illustrating 
the character of Mr. Palmer’s claim, which 
bore a marked difference from perhaps 
any other claim upon the public, because 
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it imported an application for a compara- 
tively small reward for actual services ren- 
dered to the public, both in accommoda- 
tion and revenue, the honourable officer 
apologized for having so long trespassed 
upon the time of the House. 

Mr. Holford objected to the principle 
of the Bill as it went to call upon the 
House, with the misconduct of Mr. Palmer 
before it, to vote that he had performed 
his contract. 

Mr. Browne said, he had ever consider- 
ed, that in a case like the present, where 
great services were acknowledged to be 
rendered to the public, by the talent, the 
invention and the industry of an individual, 
it was ill suited to the liberality, nay 
ill suited to the justice of parliament, to 
look with scrutinizing eyes for loop-holes 
or technical objections whereby to evade 
the full measure of advantage, in the as- 
surance of which the individual had been 
led to employ himself in the public ser- 
vice. This principle had governed his 
mind in all his former votes upon this sub- 
ject: and the more he considered the 
case, both upon the former testimony 
and that which had been recently taken, 
the more he wassatisfied that any attempt 
toconnect Mr, Palmer’s per-centage with 
official duties, or with any thing else but 
the success of the plan, was both illiberal 
and unjust. He knew it had been pre- 
sumptuously insinuated that the opi- 
nion of the House, as before expressed, 
had been owing to the influence of per- 
sonal feeling and kindness, but he could 
assure the House, that he had voted in 
favour of this claim before he had the ho- 
nour of a personal acquaintance with the 
gallant officer whose feelings were so 
much interested on the present occasion, 
and the only effect of bis present intimacy 
with his hon. friend bad been to stimulate 
him to express that approbation, which 
otherwise he should have been content to 
express by his vote. The case was not to 
be considered on the construction of the 
appointment of Mr. Palmer, but it was 
considered on the circumstances of the 
case on which that appvintment was 
founded, and it is most clear, that the 
basis of the contract was a per centage 
of 2i per cent. on the increased revenue. 
For that per centage Mr. Palmer under- 
took to commence and to carry into effect 
his plan. As he proceeded upon it, and 
as it promised success, Mr, Pitt says him- 
self that he thought that to connect Mr. 
Palmer with the office by official appoint= 
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ment, would still further benefit the re- 
venue, and therefore gave him official si- 
tuation both as a reward for his services 
and a stimulus to future exertion. He de- 
veloped the plan—he put it in motion for 
the per centage. Whatever took place 
grew from this bottom—the public have 
been in possession of the plan, they have 
reaped the benefit of it, in the cele- 
rity, the security, and general character of 
the Post-office, the revenue has increased 
above a million per annum, and it is un- 
fit to deny to Mr. Palmer his personal 
advantage from a plan from which so 
much public advantage has accrued. Mr. 
Freeling’s testimony ascribes to Mr. Pal- 
mer the whole merit of the Post-office ar- 
rangement. Such a testimony from such a 
public officer, in whose praise one univer- 
sal voice is raised in the country, will serve 
to console Mr. Palmer in the midst of all 
the anxieties and injustice he has been 
exposed to in the progress of this subject. 
He did not defend the letters of Mr. Pal- 
mer, but he believed they proceeded from 
no other wish but to disengage himself 
from the controul of the post-masters, and 
to put himself his own plan into useful 
effect. He thought the dismissal from 
office a sufficient mortification for the of- 
fence, without so flagrant’a violation of 
justice, as the withholding from him the 
pecuniary benefits of his contract. 

Mr. Long denied that any tittle of evi- 
dence could be produced to shew that 
Mr. Pitt intended to remunerate Mr. Pal- 
mer independently of his official duties. 
On the contrary the evidence of Mr. Pitt 
went directly to prove that the percentage 
was “ given with a double view,” to use 
his own words,—that of rewarding the in- 
vention, and as an incentive to Mr. Palmer 
to persevere in bringing his plan to per- 
fection. There was a declaration also in 
one of Mr. Palmer’s letters, which shewed 
that he himself considered the per centage 
as dependent upon official duty ; “ I could,” 
says he, “ expose the post-masters most 
damnably, but three or four thousand a 
year is not to be trifled with.’ How 
could these three or four thousand a-year 
run the risk of being lost if they arose 
solely as a reward for producing bis plan? 
Mr. Palmer, however, knew that such was 
not the case; he knew that his per centage 
depended upon his performance of certain 
duties, and it was not till after the increase 
of the revenue in the Post-office rendered 
it a desirable and convenient object, that 
he began to consider his claim as a right, 

( VOL. XXVI. ) 
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He (Mr. Long) had advised Mr. Pitt to 
give him 3,000/. a year; and Mr. Palmer 
had communicated with him repeatedly 
upon that allowance, but in all his com- 
munications he never mentioned his claim 
of right. He would tell the House why 
Mr. Pitt turned his reward into salary, and 
into per centage. It was that Mr. Palmer 
might have something certain, in case the 
revenue of the Post-office should keep 
below that sum at which Mr. Palmer’s per 
centage was to commence. 

Mr. Serjeant Best supported the motion, 
and related the manner in which Mr. Pal- 
mer’s case had been prevented from 
coming before a jury, as alluded to by 
colonel Palmer. He thought the claim a 
just one, and that parliament would only 
consult its own honour and justice in com- 
plying with it. He contended that Mr. 
Palmer had taken the 3,000/. a year under 
the pressure of necessity. He was far, 
however, from meaning to defend or jus- 
tify Mr. Palmer’s conduct: but Mr. Pal- 
mer’s demand had nothing to do with his 
conduct. 

Mr. Bankes spoke against the Bill, but 
the House was so impatient for the ques- 
tion, that the hon. member was interrupted 
by incessant coughing. He concluded by 
observing, that, as a matter of liberality, 
parliament might grant a sum ; but there 
certainly existed no right. 

Mr. Wortley spoke against the motion, 
but said, that in a future stage of the Bill, 
he should move to insert a sum, less than 
what was now claimed, as a compensation 
to Mr. Palmer. 

The House then divided—For the mo- 
tion 76, Against it 28, Majority 48. 

The Bil] then went through a commit- 
tee, and an amendment proposed by Mr. 
Bankes was negatived. 


Treaty wiTH SwepeN.}] Mr. Ponsonby 
rose, pursuant to the notice he had given, 
to move an Address to the Prince Regent, 
praying his Royal Highness to lay before 
the House any communications tiat had 
taken place between this country and 


Denmark. Inthe treaty lately concluded 
with Sweden, its object was set forth to 
be the defence of the independence of the 
North, and one of the stipulations it con- 
tained went to guarantee to Sweden a 
large portion of the kingdom of Denmark 
—the country of Norway. Ministers, it 
appeared, from an instrument, published 
by the French government, had proposed 
to Denmark the cession of Norway to 
(2x 
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‘Sweden, and offered her in lieu of it, what 
was Called in the instrument he had al- 
luded to, part of the maritime depart- 
ments, by which he (Mr. P.) understood 
Hamburgh, and some of the Hanseatic 
towns to be meant. He observed also 
from the accountspublished by the French 
government, that an action had taken place 
at Hamburgh, in which the Danes took 
part against the French, and after which 
it was stated by the French general, that 
the dead bodies ofmany Danes were found. 
From this he thought it clear, that at that 
time the crown of Denmark was not dis- 
posed to fall into the views of France, and 
might have been induced to take part with 
England. What had passed between 
England and Denmark he knew not; but 
this he knew, ‘that a minister had been 
sent from Denmark, not for war, but for 
peace; and it was now known that Den- 
mark stood ina situation opposite to that 
in which she had lately been seen, and 
was at present actively engaged on the 
side of France. What he desired there- 
fore was, that the noble lord would agree 
to the production of such papers as were 
necessary to explain the conduct of the 
government of this country towards Den- 
mark, It was clear that ministers by the 
late treaty, not only allowed Sweden to 


take Norway, but bound themselves to 
co-operate with Sweden in the attempt. 
This could not but engender increased 
hostility on the part of Denmark. That 
such must be the consequence was so 
clear, that he thought it unnecessary to 


say any thing more on the subject. He 
eoncluded by moving, “ That an humble 
Address be presented to his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent, to entreat his 
Royal Highness to direct copies or extracts 
of all letters or papers which fave 
passed between his Majesty’s principal 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, and 
any accredited minister from the crown 
of Denmark, in the course of the present 
year to be laid before the House.” 

Lord Castlereagh thought it was best not 
to debate the subject. He understood the 
right hon. gentleman to move for the 
papers in question, not for the purpose of 
considering whether the conduct of go- 
vernment had been right or wrong in the 
late negociations with Denmark, but in 
order to enable the House to judge of the 
propriety of the treaty lately concluded 
with Sweden. He apprehended the papers 
called for were not at all necessary in this 
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taken place between this country and 
Denmark, could have prevented the treaty 
with Sweden, which was signed on the 
3d of March. The propriety or impro- 
priety of that treaty was to be decided on 
by those grounds of policy on which it 
was concluded, and not by what had sub- 
sequently occurred. The right hon. gen- 
tleman was certainly at liberty to arraign 
the policy of that treaty, but the papers 
he called for could not affect it. He 
therefore on the grounds, first, that the 
papers were unnecessary, and secondly, 
that part of the discussions which had 
taken p!ace he had an objection to produce, 
must decline concurring with the motion, 

Mr. Ponsonby observed, his motion was 
not confined to papers which had passed 
between the government of this country 
and that of Denmark since the 3d of 
March, but extended to all that had passed 
in the present year. He was not satisfied 
with the reasons given by the noble lord 
for not producing the papers. He could 
not conceive that Sweden, Denmark, or 
Russia, could be injured by such a disclo- 
sure, and he therefore called for them, as 
their production would be innocent, and 
was necessary for the discussion of the 
treaty concluded with Sweden. 

_ Lord Castlereagh remarked, that the 
right hon. gentleman had said he could 
not conceive on what grounds the papers 
were withheld. He was sure the right 
hon. gentleman must feel that he (lord C.) 
could not explain himself on this subject, 
without making the disclosure he was 
anxious to avoid. He further observed, 
that had the late negociation broke off on 
no other point than- that relating to Nor- 
way, on that he should have been ready 
to defend the conduct of government. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, ifthe noble lord 
meant to argue that, it was sufficient. 
_ Lord Castlereagh did not mean to argue 
it to the extent which the right hon. gen- 
tleman might suppose, Other considera- 
tions were connected with it. 

Mr. Horner wished to know the date of 
the first communication with Denmark. 

Lord Castlereagh stated the first formal 
communication to have been made on the 
23d of February. Had the proposition 
then received ‘been admissible instead of 
being, as it was, wholly inadmissible, mi- 
nisters would have been placed in a situa- 
tion very different from that in which they 
had stood, 

The question was then put and nega- 





point of view. Nothing that had recently 


tived. 
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Wednesday, June 16. 


PAPERS RELATING TOSWEDEN.]} Lord Cas- 
ilereagh presented the following Papers: 


SupstancE of the Engagements between 
the Courts of St. Petersburgh and 
Stockholm, signed at St. Petersburgh, 
the 24th of March, 1812, so far as 
the same are referred to in the Treaty 
between his Majesty and the King of 
Sweden, signed at Stockholm on the 
$d of March, 1813. 


The object of the emperor of Russia 
and the king of Sweden, in forming an 
alliance, is stated to be for the purpose of 
securing reciprocally their states and pos- 
sessions against the common enemy. 

The French government having, by the 
occupation of Swedish Pomerania, com- 
mitted an act of hostility against the 
Swedish government, and by the move- 
ment of its armies having menaced the 
tranquillity of the empire of Russia, the 
contracting parties engage’ to. make a di- 
version against France and her allies, with 
a combined force of 25 or 30,000 Swedes, 
and of 15 or 20,000 Russians, upon such 
point of the coast of Germany as may be 
judged most convenient for that purpose. 

As the king of Sweden cannot make 
this diversion in favour of the common 
cause consistently with the security of his 
dominions, so long as he can regard the 
kingdom of Norway as an enemy, his ma- 
jesty the emperor of Russia engages, either 
by negotiation or by military co-opera- 
tion, to unite the kingdom of Norway to 
Sweden. He engages, moreover, to 
guarantee the peaceable possession of it 
to his Swedish majesty. 

The two contracting parties engage to 
consider the acquisition of Norway by 
Sweden as a preliminary military opera- 
tion to the diversion on the coast of Ger- 
many, and the emperor of Russia pro- 
mises to place for this object, at the dis- 
posal and under the immediate orders of 
the Prince Royal of Sweden, the corps of 
Russian troops above stipulated. 

The two contracting parties being un- 
willing, if it can be avoided, to make an 
enemy of the king of Denmark, will pro- 
pose to that sovereign to accede to this al- 
liance, and will offer to his Danish majesty 
to procure for him a complete indemnity 
for Norway, by a territory more contigu- 
ous to his German dominions, queriiel 
his Danish majesty will cede for. ever his 
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rights on the kingdom of Norway to the 
king of Sweden. 

In case his Danish majesty shall refuse 
this offer, and shall have decided to re- 
main in alliance with France, the two 
contracting parties engage to consider 
Denmark as their enemy. 

As it has been expressly stipulated that 
the engagement of his Swedish majesty 
to operate with his troops in Germany in 
favour of the common cause, shall not 
take effect until after Norway shall have 
been acquired by Sweden, either by the 
cession of the king of Denmark, or in con- 
sequence of military operations, his ma- 
jesty the king of Sweden engages to trans- 
port his army into Germany, according 
to a plan of campaign to be agreed upon, 
az soon as the above object shall have 
been attained. 

His Britannic Majesty to be invited by 
both powers to accede to, and to guaran- 
tee the stipulations contained in the said 
treaty. 

By a subsequent Convention, signed at 
Abo, the 30th of August 1812, the Rassian 
auxiliary force was to be carried to 35,000 
men. 


An Account of Bills of Exchange drawn 
on the Lords Commissioners of his 
Majesty’s Treasury, and of Monies 
issued under their Lordships’ War- 
rants, for the Service of the Swedish 
Government, in virtue of the Treaty 
of the 3d March, 1813. 

Bitrs drawn by Edward Thornton, esq. accepted 
by order of the Lords Commissioners of his 
Majesty’s Treasury, and which were paid 
prior to and on the 16th June, 1813 :— 

Date of Bills. Date of Payment. Sums. 

1813. 1813. Fe S. 
March 3 
8 


£.69,997 16 2 


Bitts drawn by Edward Thornton, esq. accepted 
by order of the Lords Commissioners of his 
Majesty’s Treasury, and which become due 
subsequently to the 16th June, 1813:— 

Date of Bills. Date when Due. Sums. 

1813. 1813. Ge & 
March 25 ...... June 17 9 
9 10 

12 

12 

17 


OVW HAR 


o-1 
-_ 
“= 





£.144,924 


Le) 
—1 
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Montes issued to Baron de Rehausen, by the 
Paymaster-General, under warrants of the 
Lords Commissioners of his Majesty’s Trea- 
sury :— 
Warrant dated ist June, 1813... £.75,000 0 0 
75,000 0 0O 


£.150,000 0 0. 








£.364,992 5 9% 





Memorandum of Swedish troops arrived 
at Stralsund :— 

Foreign Office, June 16, 1813. 

«« It appears by the latest advices receiv- 
ed from his Majesty’s servants on the con- 
tinent, that successive divisions of Swedish 
troops had arrived at Stralsund from their 
different points of embarkation in Sweden: 
the total strength of which (exclusive of 
a corps of Pomeranians) is stated to amount 
to about 25,000 men.”’ 


East Inp1a Company’s Arrairs.] The 
order of the day being read for the fur- 
ther consideration of the Resolutions, 


which, on the 5th instant, were reported 
from the Committee of the whole House, 
to whom it was referred to consider of the 
Affairs of the East India Company,.the 
fourth Resolution was read and agreed to. 
Upon the fifth Resolution being read, 
Mr. Creevey said, that after the disposal 


of the profits by the existing Act, which 
had never been attended to, the present 
Resolution could only arise from parlia- 
mentary infatuation. He should not op- 
pose it, but whenall the Resolutions came 
to be disposed of, he should endeavour in 
two or three concise Resolutions to express 
the real state of the Company’s affairs.— 
This Resolution, together with the 6th, 
was agreed to. 

The question being put on the seventh 
Resolution, 

Mr. Creevey observed, that this Resolu- 
tion, which obliged the Company to sepa- 
rate their political from their commercial 
accounts, would be of no avail, as the 
Company would, according to custom, 
refer every thing to political expence. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the Company 
would be checked by the Board of Con- 
troul. 

The Resolution was agreed to. 

The eighth Resolution, concerning 
India-built shipping, was negatived, lord 
Castlereagh having stated, that it was his 
intention to omit this subject in the Bill. 

On reading the ninth Resolution, 

Mr. Creecvey objected to the Company 
making dividends, without having in fact 
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any profits; whereas, in former times, 
they applied to parliament, when the 
funds out of which those dividends were 
payable were not sufficient, and this 
wholesome practice gave the House a pa- 
ramount controul over their management. 
By their charter the dividends were to be 
paid out of the surplus of the territorial 
revenue in India, after discharging the 
necessary expences, but now they were in 
the practice of making dividends for 
themselves at any rate, and for which they 
provided by loans or any other way they 
thought most convenient. It was not to 
be endured, that after the experience the 
House had had, the Company should have 
‘another lease of 20 years, to go on pre- 
cisely in the same manner. He thought 
it necessary, in consequence, to provide a 
clause by which they should be prevented 
from making dividends for themselves, 
unless they had really a surplus of territo- 
rial revenue, and obliging them, in case 
this should fail, to apply to parliament. 

Mr. Preston thought the Company ought 
to have their funds at their own disposal, 
unless parliament should come forward to 
gurantee the payment of their dividends, 

Lord Castlereagh denied that the Com- 
pany’s dividends were to be paid out of 
their territorial funds. The trade with 
China alone was sufficient to cover their 
dividends. Their dividends were paid 
out of the net produce of their sales at 
home. 

Mr. Creevey thought the noble lord and 
he differed only ia appearance, but not in 
point of fact. The dividends were from 
the net produce of the sales, but these sales 
were from investments made in India, on 
the faith of the territorial revenue. 

Lord Castlereagh said, it was the intention 
of the Resolution to prevent the Company 
from applying their territorial revenue to 
purposes of commerce without the special 
consent of the Board of Controul, as there 
would, in that case, be an unfair competi- 
tion against the private trader. 

Sir John Newport wished to have some 
parliamentary check on the Company, 
with respect to their dividends, as the 
Company, he contended, had been known 
to borrow money from this country, and 
send it out to India, for the purpose of 
procuring investments, out of which the 
dividends have been paid here. 

The Resolution was then agreed to, as 
were also the tenth and eleventh Resolu- 
tions. 

Lord Castlereagh then moved the third 
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Resolution, which had been previously 
postponed. ] 

Mr. Baring expressed his wish, rather 
to go on with the twelfth and thirteenth 
Resolutions ; and to postpone the third till 
to-morrow, as aright hon. friend of his, 
(Mr. Tierney), who proposed making an 
amendment on this Resolution, was still 
confined, from the unfortunate accident 
he had met with, but would be able, in 
all probability, to attend in his place to- 
morrow. 

Lord Castlereagh was anxious to afford 
every accommodation; but any post- 
ponement till to-morrow would be ex- 
tremely inconvenient, as there were other 
matters of sufficient importance to occupy 
the whole of to-morrow night. 

The third Resolution having been read, 

Mr. Baring was aware of the inconve- 
nience which would arise from delaying 
the progress of this important question, 
and could only have been induced to pro- 
pose the postponement of the considera- 
tion of the third Resolution, in the appre- 
hension thatthe time of the House might 
be occupied in discussing those which re- 
mained. As, however, it was thought ex- 
pedient not to acquiesce in his suggestion, 
he should take the liberty of proposing an 
amendment, which was consistent with 


that his right hon. friend (Mr. Tierney) 


had in contemplation. The object of the 
present Resolution was to throw open the 
trade to India altogether. This was a 
measure of so much importance, that he 
thought it ought not to be adopted with 
too much precipitation. He thought it 
much better that the proposed alteration 
in the trade as it at present existed, should 
be effected gradually, and to this end he 
conceived the best course to pursue, in the 
first instance, would be, at the same time 
that vessels were allowed to sail from 
every port of the empire to India, that in 
their return they should be confined to the 
port of London only. He meant not by 
this arrangement to confine the trade ul- 
timately to the port of London, but he did 
think that such a mode of proceeding 
would tend to dissipate many of those 
alarms which were now felt in the con- 
templation of the intended changes. As 
it respected the merchants, this arrange- 
ment would be found most advantageous ; 
and, in the end, he was inclined to think 
that all parties would find themselves in a 
more beneficial situation. By this plan, 
also, the gentlemen of the out-ports would 
have an opportunity of trying that expe- 
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riment without any possibility of danger 
to themselves, and the government would 
have the advantage of witnessing the ef- 
fect of the experiment without endanger- 
ing their revenue. He was aware that 
the port of London could have no parti- 
cular claim to preference, except so far as 
it was best calculated to answer the pur- 
poses of the merchants in general. Esta- 
blishments had been formed in the port 
of London, however, with the view of 
affording facilities to a trade of such mag- 
nitude, which did not exist in other ports, 
and he thought it but fair that those persons 
who had embarked in these establishments 
should have every encouragement which 
circumstances would allow, and not be 
hurled at once into ruin. By taking this 
sort of middle course, that asperity of dis- 
appointment, which, under other circum- 
stances, might arise, would be avoided, 
and the measure would be regarded ina 
less obnoxious light. If the House agreed 
to the amendment which he should pro- 
pose, it would be easy to suggest other 
regulations which its adoption would na- 
turally require. The House might not be 
inclined to agree in the view which he 
took of the case, but, in all events, he en- 
treated them, in making the experiment 
they had in view, to be cautious, and weigh 
well the possible results as well to private 
individuals as to the nation at large. The 
hon. gentleman concluded by moving an 
amendment, the object of which was to 
confine the return of vessels from India to 
the port of London. If this amendment 
was agreed to, he should propose such a 
limited period for the continuance of the 
arrangement, as the House might be dis- 
posed to agree to. He would, for the pre- 
sent, propose five years. 

Mr. Grenfell supported the amendment, 
on the ground that such a limitation would 
operate to the better security of the reve- 
nue, and would offer a more convenient 
market for foreigners. 

Sir John Newport opposed the general 
principle of the third Resolution, and said, 
that the amendment of the hon. gentle- 
man only went to confine the delusion to 
a shorter period than that which the Re- 
solution itself proposed. If it really was 
the interest of the merchants to make their 
return to the port of London, they had it 
in their power so to do under the present 
clause: it was unnecessary, therefore, to 
come to any specific regulation for that 
purpose, In his opinion, the out-ports 
had already ceded too much, and had got 
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much less than they had a right to ex- 
pect; he must object, therefore, to any 
proposition which tended, in the slightest 
degree, to lessen those privileges which 
the noble lord was inclined to grant them. 
The object of the hon. gentleman who 
moved the amendment, seemed to be, to 
bring under the eye and controul of the 
East India Company those persons who 
were their competitors in trade. This was 
the very thing which he deprecated. 
What he was anxious for was, that the 
trade should be perfectly free and un- 
shackled. To attain this, he had already 
used his most strenuous exertions, and 
having failed, it now only remained for 
him to take care that no new shackles 
were imposed, or no new measure adopt- 
ed, the effect of which would be, to render 
the arrangements of the noble lord more 
oppressive than they at present really 
were. He should, therefore, give his de- 
cided negative to the amendment of his 
hon. friend. 

Mr. Finlay advocated the claims of the 
out-ports, and contended that they only 
asked to participate in the same advantages 
which were already enjoyed by the Ame- 
ricans. He denied that the opening of 
the trade to India was a matter of experi- 


ment, on the contrary, he was satisfied that. 


the House would agree wiih him in be- 
lieving, that from the evidence which had 
been submitted, the certainty of success 


was clear and manifest. As to danger, 
none was to be apprehended. Those gen- 
tlemen who had been examined atthe bar, 
had distinctly stated, that no apprehen- 
sions were to be entertained that any con- 
siderable number of persons would attempt 
to settle in India, and if they did, the re- 
gulations which were there in existence 
would be quite adequate to prevent the 
recurrence of any ill consequences from 
such an event. With respect to the propo- 
sition of the hon. gentleman who moved 
the amendment, he thought it one of the 
most extraordinary he had ever heard. 
It was neither more nor less than saying 
to the out-ports, “ we will grant you a 
free trade to India, but will deprive you, 
by bringing you to the port of London, 
of the advantages which you would be 
likely to derive from such a privilege.” 
He denied that it was the interest of the 
merchants of the out-ports to bring their 
goods to the port of London. He would 
ask, could it be the interest of the manu- 
facturers of Lancashire to have their cot- 
tons brought to London instead of to 
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Liverpool ? Would it not be far more for 
their benefit to have the raw material of 
their manufactures brought to that port 
which was most convenient to the place of 
its consumption? For his own part, he 
was distinctly of opinion that the out-ports 
should be perfectly free to take their car- 
goes to whatever place, in their own opi-+ 
nion, might be most conducive to their in- 
terests, With regard to the alarm which 
was felt respecting the collection of the 
revenue, he denied that any just ground 
existed for such an alarm, and contended 
that the smuggling in the out-ports was 
nothing when compared with the port of 
London. If this argument was once ad- 
mitted it might as well be said that the 
vessels from the West Indies and other 
places should be excluded from the out- 
ports, 

Mr. Protheroe said, the merchants of the 
out-ports were infinitely obliged to the 
hon. gentleman who had moved the amend- 
ment for the care which he seemed to take 
of their interests.) They could hardly 
help regarding his professed friendship for 
them, however, with some degree of dis- 
trust, when they recollected that he had 
come down that night, as the professed 
representative of aright hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Tierney ), who was the acknowledged 
advocate of the East India Company— 

‘“‘ Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.” 

The general policy of the measure pre- 
pared for the consideration of the House 
was so evident, that it required little argu- 
ment to support it. Nothing could be 
more satisfactory to him than to find that 
the general merits of this measure had 
been acceded to by the House upon no 
other evidence than that which had been 
presented by the India Company itself. 
The out-ports had an immense body of 
evidence which they could have brought 
forward, but this he was extremely happy 
to find was wholly unnecessary. In con- 
clusion, the hon. gentleman said he per- 
fectly agreed in what had fallen from the 
hon. member who spoke last. 

Mr. Robert Thornton observed, that there 
had been already so much said on the sub- 
ject, that he should have felt it unnecessary 
to make any further remarks, but that he 
was influenced by a sense of duty to enter 
his protest against the measures that were 
in contemplation, which he considered 
most dangerous and detrimental to the 
country. The cause of the success of 
the Americans in the trade to India con- 
sisted in their neutral character, and he 
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deeply regretted that they had ever been 
admitted to a participation of that trade ; 
but unless they could transform the out- 
ports into neutrals, they could not give 
them the advantages possessed by the 
Americans. There was great delusion 
upon this subject—delusion which was al- 
most become proverbial: but yet it was 
so eagerly sought by the out-ports, that he 
might apply to them the line in the old 
song— 

“ Little Water Wagtail, come and be killed.” 
The gentlemen of the out-ports were ready 
to be killed—they embraced the delusion, 
and would suffer destructive consequences. 
If no beneficial effect could be proved to 
be likely to arise, the proposed change 
should not take place. They should not, 
with a sweeping hand, turn adrift those 
numerous classes of personswho had been 
ingrafted on the present system for a 
period of 200 years. It was true, that in 
one sense their lease was out, but he had 
always heard, that when the tenant had 
been an improving and eligible one, a 
sensible landlord seldom refused a renewal 
of it, unless when a much greater benefit 
could be expected by not doing so, which 
was not the case in the present instance. 
A great statesman, now no more, had once 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Perish commerce—live the 
constitution !””? he would adopt his words, 
and apply them to the proposed commerce 
of the out-ports—he would say, Perish 
that commerce—live the constitution ! 
Live the country ! Live all that was valua- 
ble, either in this country or in India! It 
was for the good of the whole empire that 
every commodity should be brought from 
India to the port of London. ‘The Com- 
pany were often taunted with having 
given up the export trade, by some gen- 
tlemen, while others charged them with 
not being disposed to give up any thing. 
Now, he thought it rather hard to be 
taunted in both ways, and the fact was, 
that they had never given up the export 
trade, there had been only something 
said of it in conversation. The present 
measure, he contended, was the conse- 
quence of disappointment in every other 
trade, for which the Company were now 
to suffer. In this spirit of blind specu- 
lation skates and warming-pans had been 
sent to a climate where ice was a phe- 
nomenon totally unknown. Scrambling 
and clamour would surely attend the open- 
ing of the trade, which, he thought, should 
be more wisely confined to Billingsgate 
than extended to the out-ports. Withre- 
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spect to the taunting language about con- 
ceding and conciliating, he said, the Com- 
pany had conceded nothing, though they 
were willing to adopt any fair and liberal 
measure of arrangement. 

Mr. Finlay said, in explanation, that he 
did not desire the outports to be made 
neutral, but placed on the same footing as 
neutrals in India. 

Mr. Rose said, that he saw some diffi- 
culties in deciding upon the present ques- 
tion, but from a fair and impartial consi- 
deration of all the circumstances, he 
thought it, on the whole, most desirable, 
that the East India Company should ac- 
quiesce in the regulations which had been 
submitted to the legislature. On one point 
he entertained no doubt, that of giving the 
import trade to the out-ports, when they 
gave thein the export trade. The incon- 
veniences which would result from chang 
ing place, from delays which would arise 
by the necessity of having two ware- 
houses, instead of the merchant bringing 
his cargo at once to his own door, and the 
loss of time in waiting for the sales of the 
Company, three, four, or five months, 
would be productive of great loss and in- 
jury to the merchant at the out-port, who 
might thus lose the opportunity of re-ship. 
ping his goods for another market. Such 
a proposition appeared to him to be the 
merest mockery. Much had been said 
also of the danger which would be incur- 
red in the department of the revenue, by 
suffering the out-ports to import direct 
from India, but this apprehended danger, 
he did not hesitate to say, appeared to 
him most visionary. The Company had 
laid much more stress on the evidence of 
Mr. Vivian, the solicitor of the excise, 
than on that of the commissioners of cus- 
toms and excise. For his part, he knew 
Mr. Vivian, and entertained the highest 
respect for his character and ability, but 
he was the last person whom he would 
consent to take as authority upon the sub- 
ject, nor bad he ever read any thing more 
misconceived than his evidence. He had 
said so to Mr. Vivian himself, for he would 
assert nothing there that he had not men- 
tioned in his presence. For his own part, 
he believed there was more danger of 
smuggling in the port of London, than all 
the rest of the kingdom. The facilities 
for illicit practice from the channel up to 
London on each side were innumerable, 
nor with all the assiduity that could be ex- 
erted, was it found possible to prevent it. 
The right hon. gentleman then commented 
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on the evidence of Mr. Vivian, and ad- 
duced several arguments and facts to dis- 
- prove the statements which had been made 
relative to this part of the subject, and 
concluded by again expressing his firm 
conviction, that all the fears of smuggling 
were visionary, and that the manifests 
would be sufficient to protect the revenue 
from this evil. 

Mr. Grant, senior, observed, that the first 
expectation which had been entertained of 
the great advantages to be gained from 
opening the trade appeared now, in a great 
degree, to have subsided, while the mea- 
sures which had first been contended for 
were contended for still as strongly as 
ever. Whatever opinion might be enter- 
tained of the merits or demerits of the 
Company during the period they had en- 
joyed the exclusive trade to India, the vast 
importance of the subject in all its branches 
should be well weighed, more particularly 
as there was another great interest de- 
pending on the result of their decision, 
whose happiness or misery would in so 
great a degree be affected by it. The 
chief arguments which had been advanced 
by the opponents of the Company were 
founded in theory and presumption, while 
the evidence of facts was invariably 
against them. The consequences which 
were likely to follow could not be reme- 
died by any after regulation. The hon. 
gentleman then advanced a variety of ar- 
guments on the danger of smuggling, and 
defended the conduct of the Company 
from the charges brought against them. 
It would be extremely proper to make 
some experiment on a less extended scale, 
by the success of which they would be 
able to legislate a measure of larger com- 
pass, should the nation in future deem 
such a measure proper. He cordially 
supported the motion of the hon. gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Thompson was disposed to give full 
credit to the directors for sincerity, and 
for believing the assertions which they 
made on the subject of the Indian trade ; 
but he could not consent to give up his 
judgment to them, or believe that the 
merchants of the out-ports were not 
equally capable of judging with the East- 
India Company, how far a free trade to 
India could be carried on to advantage. 
The people of the North country could 
build ships fit to sail round the world as 
well as the East India Company. The 
two ships in which captain Cook sailed 
round the world were built at Whitby. 

8 
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Captain Cook himself was a Yorkshire- 
man, and chose those ‘ships in preference 
to any other, and he believed they lasted 
uncommonly well. The fact was, that 
the East-India Company fitted out ships 
20, 30, and even 40 per cent. dearer than 
ordinary merchants did. He was informed 
by one of the Company’s ship-builders 
whom he would not name, that the Com- 
pany paid for their shipping 401. per ton. 
He asked that gentleman at what rate he 
could fit out a merchantman for Calcutta, 
in his own way, and he said he thought he 
could do for 251. that for which the Com- 
pany were paying 40/. This was carry- 
ing on trade at an extraordinary rate ine 
deed! The India Company’s ships were 
fitted up very expensively ; but it was by 
no Means necessary to fit out vessels so 
expensively for the purpose of carrying 
out goods to India. The captains in the 
North were quite astonished when told of 
the expence of the Company’sships. The 
hon. gentleman ridiculed the pretensions 
of the India Company to continue the mo- 
nopoly, because they had been suffered to 
monopolize so long., Indeed, these pre- 
tensions called to his memory a Petition 
which was presented in the 15th century 
from Bridport, vraying the king and 
council not to allow hawsers and cables 
to be manufactured in any other part of 
England, because the inhabitants of that 
place had derived considerable benefit 
from having long exclusively enjoyed the 
manufacture of these articles. He also 
recollected a petition from Worcester, that 
no village in the neighbourhood should be 
allowed to manufacture woollen cloth, but 
that the manufacture should be confined to 
the inhabitants of that city, because they 
had long derived great advantage from it. 
But many other instances, of equally ab- 
surd pretension, might be quoted; none, 
however, he must confess, at all on a par, 
or approaching to par with the pretensions 
set forth upon this subject by the mer- 
chants upon the banks of the Thames. In 
fact, their monopoly was so excessive, 
that government could not send a thief to 
Botany Bay, without a licence from the 
India Company, and it occurred to him, 
that a friend of his at Hull having once 
hired a ship to government, for taking out 
transports, brought home some wood, 
which, of course, he was obliged to com- 
mit to the warehouses of the India Com- 
pany. For this article his friend paid 
35013; and it was actually sold by the 
Company for 50/. Such was the fate of 
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a private trader under the discretion of this 
famous Company, in praise of which so 
many writers had been lately in such ac- 
tivity, as to deluge the country with their 
productions. Among these writers he had 
lately seen the name of Macpherson, who 
was, he understood, pretty remarkable for 
book-making, and this gentleman, in a 
work entitled “ The History of the India 
Company,” asserted,—what would the 
House conjecture ?—why, that the com- 
mercial and political administration of that 
Company was as near perfection as possi- 
ble. Who paid for the writing of this 
book he did not know, though certain re- 
viewers had hinted pretty strongly at the 
matter. In opposition to all these writ- 
ings, there were but few on the other side. 
One of these few, however, very recently 
published, had just come under his view, 
and among other extracts of letters from 
Calcutta it was stated that the Indian go- 
vernment, aware no doubt of the object of 
the pending discussion, had imposed a 
duty of 8 per cent. upon all cotton ex- 
ported by private merchants, while the 
India Company were to pay no duty what- 
ever. Such was the liberality of the 
Company towards private traders, and he 
hoped the right hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the noble lord (Castle- 
reagh) would take care to provide against 
similar exactions in future: for if the 
agents of the Company should be at li- 
berty to exercise such partiality, the open- 
ing of the India trade to private merchants 
would be quite a mockery, as no mer. 
chants could calculate upon success against 
the rivalry of the India Company, if op- 
posed by such a system. As to what the 
House had heard upon the subject of 
smuggling, which it was alleged must go 
to a great extent if the trade were ex- 
tended to the out-ports, and so fully 
Opened to private traders, it was a fact 
generally reported, that there was more 
smuggling from the ships of the India 
Company than from all the shipping of 
England besides. The report was, indeed, 
justified by the extreme precautions ge- 
nerally taken to prevent such smuggling, 
revenue cutters being uniformly sent to 
watch the ships of the India Company as 
soon as they were understood to come 
within reach of land. Now, with respect 
to the danger said to be apprehended from 
the introduction of strangers into India, 
he thought the apprehension quite chime- 
rical, while he could not help considering 
jt as most extraordinary, that the manu- 
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facturers of Manchester and Birmingham 
should be excluded from trying whether 
they could, by penetrating into the coun- 
try, induce the Indian people to buy some 
of those wares which all other people in 
the world to whom access could be found, 
were enticed to deal in. He would ask 
upon what principle our manufacturers 
should be denied the opportunity of mak- 
ing this experiment, especially as it was 
stated in evidence that for the last twenty 
years the people of India had not bought 
a single new article of British produce ? 
This, he was persuaded, could not be the 
case, if the people of those extensive terri- 
tories were accessible to the enterprise of 
British manufacturers. But he trusted that 
opportunity for such access would in fu- 
ture be fully granted, and not left to the 
discretion of the agents of the India Com- 
pany. The hon. gentleman quoted the 
authority of lord Wellesley in support of 
the opinion that the trade of India should 
be so fully open as to enable British mer- 
chants to bring home the. whole produce 
of India, which the India Company were 
notoriously unable to do, and which in 
consequence was ina great measure ex- 
ported by foreigners, who could, as well 
as our own private merchants, carry on 
the India trade with more advantage than 
the Company, because they incurred less 
expence in freight or shipping, required a 
less crew, and could accomplish the voy- 
age within a much shorter period, the 
American ships having often performed 
the voyage to and from India in four or 
five months. From these considerations, 
and persuaded that the opening of the trade 
would operate to increase the shipping, the 
seamen, and the revenue of England, he 
declared his intention to support the ori- 
ginal Resolution. 

Sir William Curtis spoke in favour of the 
East India Company, which from its ori- 
ginal establishment had contributed most 
materially to benefit the country—a Com- 
pany whose shipping and various resources 
had often been most successfully employed 
for the service of the empire—a Company 
which had, by introducing the article of 
tea, actually contributed no less than four 
millions to our annual revenue. With 
such claims, he thought the claims of the 
East India Company entitled to the pecu- 
liar attention of the British parliament. 
He was astonished to bear the hon. gen- 
tleman who had last sat down adduce the 
failure of an alderman, in a speculation 
to ee Bay, as an argument against 
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‘the East India Company. That alderman, 

“whoever he might be, seemed to know 
‘very little of the business of a merchant, 
although the part of the country to which 
he presumed him to belong was allowed 
to produce men of very acute knowledge. 
With respect to the shipping employed by 
the East India Company, he would appeal 

"to any man of sense, whether they could 
be built for 25/. per ton? Could any pri- 

‘vate ship, built at such an expence, be 
capable of contending against an enemy of 
the description opposed to the ships of the 
Company ? or could such private ships be 
fit for the service of the country, in the 
event of a war breaking out, under such 
circumstances as the Company’s shipping 
had to contend with? 

Mr. Abercromby Robinson replied to the 
statements of Mr. Thomson with respect 
to the sale of private property in the 
Company’s warehouses. The regulation 
of duties which had been alluded to, had 
not proceeded from the Court of Directors, 
but was merely local, and he was clearly 
of opinion that no alteration should take 
place in that respect without the sanction 
of the authorities at home. He should 


vote for the Amendment, though he was 
of opinion it did not go far enough, 
Mr. Thomas Courtenaysaid, he had listen- 


ed to the speech of the hon. director who 
spoke last with much pleasure, because its 
tendency was to bring the House back to 
the real question before it. The hon. 
chairman of the Company had spoken 
early in the evening; but true it was, he 
had said something about Smithfield, and 
something about Billingsgate, as if to put 
them in mind that the question really re- 
lated to the city of London; yet, nearer 
to the question he had not gone. He, 
however, could not withhold his surprize 
‘from the conduct of those who opposed 
the system that was wished to be esta- 
blished, for they would thereby support 
an untried, unmitigated, and outrageous 
‘system of monopoly—he would say fur- 
ther, that the supporters of the Amend- 
ment could not be considered the friends 
even of the present system. The transfer 
of British capital to India he could not 
consider, with an honourable director, as 
a danger; it was not considered as 
such by lord Wellesley. He thought the 
people of India had a right to as great an 
extension of the private trade as was pos- 
sible to accomplish; and if ultimately 
the increase of the trade of India should 
become such as to supersede that of this 
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country-—why, it would be a dispensation 
of Providence to which we ought to sub- 
mit. He thought the House ought to ne- 
gative the Resolution before them, or to 
exclude the Amendment. 

Mr. Marryatt argued in favour of open- 
ing the trade. He treated the danger 
which was apprehended from the influx of 
strangers into India as chimerical; and 
contended, that the Company themselves 
appeared to have abandoned that ground 
of opposition, because it was futile to sup- 
pose, that more danger was to be appre- 
hended from persons proceeding from the 
out-ports and returning there, than from 
those who proceeded from the out-ports, 
and afterwards entered the port of London. 
With respect to the increased facility of 
smuggling he observed, that the large 
vessels of the Company afforded greater 
opportunities for the concealment of goods, 
than the comparatively small ships which 
would be employed by the private mer- 
chant could present. And he was con- 
vinced, that many years would elapse, 
before the private trade would give rise 
to so much smuggling, as was at present 
carried on in the ships of the East India 
Company, 

Mr. Forbes complained of the restrictions 
laid upon the private trade, and should the 
sovereignty be continued to the Come 
pany, he feared any explanation that 
might be made would be of little avail. 
He wished the Company had confined 
themselves to the China trade, and left 
that of India open to the private traders. 
The Company should be bound to give 
every facility to private trade, and no 
alteration on the subject of the exist- 
ing duties should take place without the 
sanction of the government at home. But 
the Company wished to establish an ex- 
clusive trade in India, and these lords of 
Asia were in the practice of opening shops 
for breeches, pantaloons, stockings, and 
similar articles, as stated in private letters, 
of which the hon. gentleman read a va- 
riety of extracts. In the year 1793 the 
number of Europeans in India had amount- 
ed to 15,000, now they were 30,000, and 
piece goods had become in great request 


‘among the natives. The investments orders 


ed from India this year, by the Company, 
amounted to four millions sterling—double 
the value of what had ever been ordered 
before. 

Mr. Astell lamented, that notwithstand- 
ing the various services which the empire 
had derived from the patriotie exertions 
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of the Company, a disposition was mani- 
fested on all sides of the House to destroy 
a system that had produced so much good. 
He contended, that, however the gentle- 
men who opposed the Company might 
exclaim against monopoly, the proposition 
which they supported recognized that 
principle, since the trade was to be thrown 
open to only a few favoured ports. 

Mr. Canning observed, that when he 
considered the most wide and complicated 
nature of the subject they were then dis- 
cussing, he was not surprized that many 
gentlemen who. had spoken upon it were 
tempted to wander into more discussive 
disquisition, embracing all the topics con- 
nected with it. But, while he thought 
that some advantage resulted from allow- 
ing to hon. gentlemen the liberty of such 
diffusion, he could not but think it would 
be more advantageous if they were to 
confine their debate to the specific sub- 
ject under discussion; and that more es- 
pecially on a night, when, by their vote, 
they were about to express their opinion 
upon the merits or demerits of the great 
cause to be tried before them. The sin- 
gle question was, not whether the Indian 
empire was to be shaken by the influx of 
adventurers—not whether the ruin of the 
out-ports was to take place from the eager- 
ness of injudicious speculation—but whe- 
ther all ships going to India (for wisely or 
unwisely, it had been determined that 
ships should go out from certain out-ports), 
were to be confined, on their return, to 
the port of London. He, for one, was 
most willing to admit that the motion of 
the hon. member (Mr. Baring), had been 
brought forward, according to his own de- 
claration, from pure benevolence, from 
pure kindness, from pure mercy to the 
out-ports. It did not originate in any de- 
sire to uphold the interests of the East 
India Company ; it was not to preserve 
to that body its exclusive monopoly ; it 
was not to exclade the rest of the country 
from participating in the benefits of the 
Eastern trade! No—it was to step be- 
tween the rashness of adventurers and 
their ruin; it was to implore the interpo- 
sition of parliament in behalf of heedless 
men who did not foresee their own dan- 
ger; it was to prevent that House from in- 
flicting on those whose petitions loaded 
their table, the intolerable grievance of 
granting the prayer of their petitions; it 
was to snatch the out-ports from that 
awful gulf of ruin into which they were 
precipitating themselves ; and oh! unex- 
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ampled patriotism! to permit the East 
India Company, ip the generous enthu- 
siasm of their feelings, to plunge into it 
themselves! The out-ports, like so many 
Curtii, were preparing to leap into the 
abyss which they had dug, as it were, by 
their own petitions; but the East India 
Company rushed between them and per- 
dition, and were willing to sacrifice thems 
selves for the good of their country: for 
himself, however, he must own that he did 
not precisely see the necessity of this self- 
devotion on the part of the Directors, 
He really thought the gentlemen of the 
out-ports were tolerably shrewd and dis- 
cerning, and not in that state of infantine 
innocence, and in that simplicity of igno- 
rance, which rendered them objects of 
the humane interposition of parliament, 
He was rather inclined to think they 
might safely be left to take care of them- 
selves. The question, however, narrowed 
to its true limits, presented itself in a state 
that the House need not long deliberate 
what todo. It had been complained by 
the Directors that the proposition, as it 
stood, would infallibly subvert their em- 
pire in India, throw its commerce into 
confusion, and create distress from one end 
of the kingdom to the other; and they 
fancied they had found a panacea for 
those evils in recalling to the port of Lon- 
don all the ships allowed to go from this 
country. But what relation, what propor- 
tion was there between the evil and the 
remedy? If it were true, that sending 
forth adventurers from hence would de- 
stroy all our interests in India, that the al- 
legiance of our subjects there would be 
impaired, that discord would be sown, and 
ruin become inevitable, by what possible 
magic, he would ask, could the simple 
calling back of the ships to the port of 
London, not cure, but relieve those evils ? 
How was it to happen, that he who, when 
in India, would exhibit in his conduct the 
worst features, that he who would foment 
dissention among the natives, who would 
embroil our affairs, and who would weaken 
our authority, was to be transformed, not 
only into an innocent, but into an highly 
meritorious and useful being, by the mere 
circumstance, that the ship in which he 
had sailed from Liverpool would, on its 
return, enter the port of London? What 
relation, then, was there between the cir- 
cumstances ?>—There was this relation, and 
he wished the hon. gentleman had openly 
and candidly stated it as his plan: it would 
render the whole system useless—it would 
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destroy the fabric which parliament was 
rearing with so much care and assiduity ; 
for the out-ports, thwarted, crippled, and 
confined by such a regulation, would 
abandon the trade, and then the East 
India Company would again possess its 
monopoly undisturbed. That was the ob- 
ject of the amendment. Five years of 
disappointment and difficulty would damp 
the spirit of enterprize, and make the 
out-ports reject the boon with which par- 
liament would but mock them if that 
amendment passed. The hon. member 
had disciaimed any view to the interests 
of London in proposing his amendment ; 
and he (Mr. Canning) bad no doubt that 
disclaimure had produced on the minds of 
many gentlemen the same impression that 
it had prodaced upon his. In the inno- 
cence of his own apprehension, he re- 
garded it as a very generous renunciation ; 
and yet he could not help puzzling bim- 
self to comprehend how the interests of 
the port of London did not interfere with 
those of the out-ports. In fact, it would 
be the same whether limited to any one, 
it would impose an intolerable fetter upon 
trade. It had been said that it was mo- 


nopoly against monopoly; that Bristol, 
Liverpool, and Hull, were contending for 
monopoly, and London was contending for 


monopoly. He denied that, however: 
Bristol, Liverpool, and Hull, were con- 
tending generally for the nation; and it 
was parliament, which in its wisdom, 
thought proper to impose limits. They 
asked for no limit, the prayer of their 
petitions was fora free trade; they did 
not prescribe any restrictions : it was par- 
liament who prescribed limitation, and it 
was parliament who indicated the boun- 
daries of that limitation, though it was to 
be remembered that parliament as yet had 
indicated nothing: and it surely was not 
the fault of Bristol, Liverpool, and Hull, 
that they were ina state of greater prepara- 
tion and forwardness for the reception of 
the East India trade, according to the re- 
gulations contemplated by government, 
than any other of the out-ports. He denied, 
however, absolutely, that the port with 
which he was more immediately connected 
(and he doubted not the gentlemen con- 
nected with the other ports could do the 
same) entertained any idea of exclusive 
privilege, or any desire of monopoly. If 
the amendment were adopted, its direct 
operation would be to pronounce trade to 
be synonimous with the prosperity of 
London only. The out-ports would be 
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doomed to wait like hand-maids upon the 
metropolis, and to receive, if he might use 
the expression, her cast off clothes as the 
gift of her bounty. But, if they could 
impose such restrictions (and he did not 
mean to doubt the possibility), would it 
be wise to do so? Would it be prudent to 
impoverish the extremities of the empire, 
that the head might be swollen to a mor- 
bid bulk? It was not right that London 
should be allowed to prosper at the ex- 
pence of the other ports of the kingdom.— 
He then alluded to the continuance of an 
arbitrary power in the resident governors 
of India, to lay whatever new duties they 
might please. The letter read by his hon. 
friend had been called anonymous, But 
it was not so, as it had the sanction and 
the names of some of the most respectable 
merchants in India. A letter had been 
put into his hands that night, which was 
not anonymous, as it was written by the 
secretary of the government of Bombay, 
in May, 1810, to a most respectable mer- 
cantile house, informing them that the 
government had prohibited any exports of 
pepper for England until further orders, 
This proved the abuse and the existence 
of the arbitrary power which had been 
already noticed. The parliament might 
grant freedom of trade, but whilst this 
power was allowed to continue, it would 
defeat that freedom. Was this a state that 
such a trade ought to be in? No such 
orders ought ever to be given without au- 
thority from home. A necessary controul 
at home was requisite over these local au- 
thorities, and if this was duly arranged, 
he believed, notwithstanding all the oppo- 
sition and disparagement given, that the 
interests of the Company, and those of the 
country, would not be found incompatible. 

Lord Castlereagh admitted that such a 
regulation might happen from the loca! 
duties, but it was intended in this Bill to 
provide against such occurrences as this 
by a proper regulation of the duties abroad. 
It was intended that the Company should 
pay the same duties as the private trader 
in every case where they came in compe- 
tition. 

The House then divided : For the Amend- 
ment, 45; Against it 131; Majority 88. 

Mr. Baring then proposed another 
Amendment respecting the nomination of 
the outports to be admitted to the free 
trade; buthe was reminded by the Speaker 
that he was out of order, as the House had 
decided by negativing his former amend- 
ment, that the words as they now stood 
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should stand part of the Resolution. It 
would therefore be necessary that the hon. 
member put his amendment in some other 
shape. 

Sir J. Newport said, he should propose 
an amendment not liable to this objection, 
which he thought would meet the views 
of the hon. gentleman. His amendment 
was, that such outports should be added, 
from time to time, as might be determined 
on by parliament. To vest the nomina- 
tion in government was giving ministers 
too much power. He therefore moved, 
that it be added at the end of the first pa- 
ragraph, “ and provided also that the 
names of such outports shall be appointed 
by parliament.” 

Lord Castlereagh thought this rather an 
extraordinary sort of an amendment, as 
the paragraph, as it now stood, directed 
that the names of such outports be laid 
before parliament. Something ought to be 
left to the executive. It would be enough 
to make it necessary to take the sense of 
the House upon the names proposed. 

Mr. Baring contended, that it would be 
better to have the outports fixed by law, 
which would relieve ministers from the 
teasing applications that they might other- 
wise be liable to. He contended, that the 
whole subject remained still open to regu- 
lation. 

Mr. Bathurst observed, that the measure 
opened the ports generally; but there 
might be local regulations necessary , from 
a consideration of the revenue, and there- 
fore this, in the first instance, ought to be 
left in the hands of the executive, as the 
natural guardians of the revenue. He was 
for the clause, therefore, as it now stood. 

Mr. A. Robinson thought the power 
might be exercised by ministers for im- 
proper objects, such as electioneering 
purposes. 

Mr. F. Rabinson contended, that the 
same argument might be applied to par- 
liament, as the ministers, according to the 
paragraph now, could not select any out- 
port without the consent and approbation 
of parliament. 

Lord Milton thought the hon. gentleman 
who spoke last must have misunderstood 
the Resolution, as it intrusted the power of 
nomination to government. The exercise 
of this power might be, no doubt, subject 
to the review of parliament, but a specific 
motion and considerable enquiry would 
be previously necessary. 

The Amendment was negatived without 
a division, 
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Lord Castlereagh proposed an amend- 
ment, providing that with respect to places 
not immediately within the Company’s 
charter an application should be made 
only for licences to the Board of Controul, 
who might, on their part, consult the 
directors, if they thought necessary, 

Mr. Creevey objected to the private 

trade having any licence from the Com- 
pany. ; 
Sir John Newport and Mr. Horner op- 
posed the amendment, not seeing it ne- 
cessary that there should be any licence 
at all with respect to places not within the 
Company’s charter. Mr. C. Grant, sen. 
and sir Mark Wood, spoke in favour of 
the amendment. 

Mr. Canning said, he should have liked 
it better had there been no licences at all ; 
but if that could not be obtained, he saw 
no great objection to this arrangement, as 
they might be considered more properly 
as certificates than licences. 

After a conversation between the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Findlay, Mr. 
Abercromby, sir J. Newport, lord Castle- 
reagh, and Mr. Baring, the amendment of 
lord Castlereagh was agreed to: For the 
amendment 122; Againstit 19; Majority 
103. 

Mr. Baring proposed an amendment, 
taking from the Board of Controul the 
power of obliging the Company to grant 
licences to persons going to India, which 
was negatived without a division. 

A motion of adjournment having been 
proposed by lord Milton, it was negatived, 
and the third Resolution, as amended, 
agreed to. 

The 12th Resolution was agreed to after 
a long conversation. On the 13th a desul- 
tory discussion took place; a question of 
adjournment was proposed and withdrawn, 
but at last it was consented to adjourn the 
debate on this Resolution to Tuesday, it 
being understood that a Bill should be in 
the mean time brought in on the other 
Resolutions, and that they be sent to the 
Lords. The 14th Resolution was agreed 
to, and leave given to bring ina Bill or 
Bills in pursuance of the Resolutions. 
The Resolutions were ordered to be sent 
to the Lords, and a conference to be de- 
sired with their lordships thereon. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thursday, June 17. 


East Inpia Company’s Arrarrs.] A 
Message from the Commons, by Mr. Ro- 
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binson and other members, desired a con- 
ference on the subject of the East India 
Company’s Affairs. The conference being 
agreed to, and Mr. Quarme, the deputy 
usher of the Black Rod, having soon after- 
wards notified that the Commons were 
waiting the conference in the Painted 
Chamber, the managers appointed by the 
Jords, namely, the earl of Buckingham- 
shire, the earl of Radnor, the earl of Li- 
verpool, the earl of Clancarty, the bishop 
of Chester, lord Walsingham, and lord 
Dynevor, went forth. On their return, the 
earl of Buckinghamshire reported, that the 
Commons had communicated certain Re- 
solutions, on the East India Company’s 
Affairs, to which they desired their lord- 
ships’ concurrence. On the motion of 
the earl of Buckinghamshire, the Resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed, and his 
lordship gave notice of his intention to 
move on Monday, for the House to go 
into a committee on that day, to take them 
into consideration. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, June 17. 


Parace Court—Mkr. Crurcutey’s Pe- 
rition.] Mr. Brand rose to move that Mr. 
Crutchley’s Petition, presented some time 


ago, complaining of certain abuses in this 
court, be referred to the consideration of a 


select committee. The petitioner’s com- 
plaint was twofold: 1. That the fees of the 
Marshalsea court had been illegally raised 
by the judge, which as its jurisdiction in 
various causes extended over about a mil- 
lion of people, might prove a very serious 
abuse: and 2dly, that when the petitioner, 
as prothonotary of the court, remonstrated 
against the abuse, he was suspended from 
his office. The hon. member professed 
himself ignorant of the truth of the allega- 
tions in the Petition, but thought them 
deserving of investigation. With that 
view he moved for the appointment of a 
committee. 

Mr. Wharton observed, that he thought 
the charges in the Petition were not at 
present a fit matter for the consideration 
of the House. If any of the litigants in 
the Marshalsea court thought themselves 
aggrieved by the exaction of illegal fees, 
they had their remedy in the courts 
below. But he particularly objected to 
the present motion, because serious 
charges were pending at present against 
the petitioner himself. The hon. mem- 
ber entered into a detail of their na- 
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ture, the substance of which was that the 
Treasury had made an agreement with the 
petitioner, as clerk of the Marshalsea 
court, that if the fees did not amount to 
5001. per annum, the difference should be 
made good to him by the Treasury. The 
petitioner had for some time represented 
that the fees did not amount to that sum, 
and had accordingly received the differ- 
ence from the Treasury. On his suspen- 
sion from office, however, it was disco- 


-vered that this was a misrepresentation, 


and the solicitor to the Treasury had been 
ordered to institute proceedings against 
him for the recovery of the money so 
fraudulently obtained. The proceedings 
were not yet commenced, but they would 
be, and in the mean time it would be 
wrong to bring this, with other matters, 
before a committee of the House. The 
hon. member said, it was at one time in 
contemplation to prosecute this individual 
for perjury in his conduct in this business, 
but the law officers of the crown, on being 
consulted, gave it as their opinion, that 
from some informality, it could not be 
maintained. 

Mr. Brand consented to withdraw his 
motion for the present. 


Winpsor Forest.] Mr. Whitbread said, 
that very serious alarm had been excited 
in the vicinity of Windsor, by the report 
that it was intended to cut down all the 
fine trees in the forest and park. This 
report was strengthened by the fact that 
all the timber has been marked as if for 
felling, and it was understood that the 
money so obtained was to be applied to 
the building of a new and magnificent 
palace in Windsor park. He wished to 
be informed, whether there was any foun- 
dation for these unpleasant rumours ? 

Mr. Wharton answered, that such re- 
ports had also reached his ears, but that 
he believed the trees had only been 
marked with a view to ascertain their 
value, and to prevent depredations for 
fire-wood, which had been carried on to a 
shocking extent. It was under contem- 
plation to take the wood land into the 
park, but there was not the most distant 
intention of cutting down any of the orna- 
mental wood. 

Mr. Whitbread begged a reply to what 
he had said regarding a new palace. 

Mr. Wharton added, that he had heard 
nothing about building a new palace, but 
that one of the lodges was to be re- 
paired. 
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Peace.] Mr. Whitbread observed, that a 
motion to be made by him on the subject 
of Peace and the foreign relations of Great 
Britain, stood for Tuesday se’nnight. 
Since he gave that notice, the most im- 
portant intelligence had been received of 
the conclusion of an Armistice, to continue 
in force until the 20th of July. Pre- 
‘suming that it was impossible that such a 
step could have been taken by the allies, 
without the concurrence of sir C. Stewart 
and lord Cathcart, and not wishing to 


throw any impediment in the way of the- 


great and good work which he hoped 
would soon be consummated, he should 
for the present waive the motion of which 
he had given notice. — 


Irish Distitcertes. ] Sir G. Hill, after a 
few prefatory remarks upon the import- 
ance of the measure, moved the second 
reading of the Bill for more effectually 
preventing illicit distillation in Ireland. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole, in a most emphatic 
and strenuous manner, resisted the further 
progress of this Bill, the principle of 
which was to compel all the inhabitants of 
the town-lands or parish to pay a propor- 
tion of any fines levied upon that district 
for an illegal still, for a part or appendage 
of an illegal still, or for any liquor the 
produce of an illegal still. He insisted 
that such a law was most unjust and un- 
necessary, and ought not to be tolerated 
by any people under the face of heaven. 
This Bill, which had previously existed 
for 20 years, was repealed by him when he 
came into office, for the judges told him 
that juries would not find verdicts under it, 
and that the very fountain of justice was 
polluted without the accomplishment of a 
single object. One of them had declared 
(and all seconded the opinion,) that sucha 
measure might, if successful, be endured 
in Turkey, but if not successful it could 
not be endured even there. The law offi- 
cers of the crown were unanimous for its 
repeal, although it greatly diminished 
their fees. The bad effects upon the 
morals of the people were incalculable ; 
it led to all kinds of vice, perjury, fraud, 
collusion, theft, and to every species of 
wickedness, crime, enormity, iniquity, and 
abomination. The effects upon the coun- 
try were equally fatal, since whole pa- 
rishes had been frequently depopulated, 
because the natives were unable to pay 
the enormous fines levied upon them. 
When he came into office, however, he 
remedied all these miseries—for what did 
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he do? He repealed the Bill: Could 
he do better. No. He sent for all the 
judges, and all the law officers—he or- 
dered them to attend him, and -he told 
them he would repeal it, at which informa- 
tion they were overjoyed. Had the pre- 
sent Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
Ireland consulted any of the law aatho- 
rities? No. Was it not his duty to do 
so? Yes. Why had he not done so? Be- 
cause their opinions would be against the 
revival of this Bill. He asserted and re- 
asserted many times, and vouched for the 
truth of the fact, upon his responsibility, 
that all the judges, all the law officers, 
and all the people of Ireland would be 
against the Bill now attempted to be 
carried through the House. He knew 
what would be the consequences of such 
an attempt, and he warned the House of 
them. His experience was not to be de- 
ceived after the numerous enquiries that, 
at his suggestion, and under his controul 
and management, had been made into this 
subject. The right hon. gentleman then 
very energetically proceeded to shew 
how fallacious was the Report of the last 
committee, which he did not condescend 
to attend, but the echo, which the loud- 
ness of his vociferation occasioned some- 
times, drowned the conclusion. 

Mr. Hawthorn and Mr. Chichester sup- 
ported the Bill. 

Sir John Newport spoke warmly in favour 
of the Bill. He said that 14 out of 32 coun- 
ties derived their consumption of spirits from 
illicitdistillation. The right hon. gentleman 
had declared with that warmth which dis- 
tinguished his speeches on this subject, and 
indeed on almost every other, that the law. 
making the districts liable, was without a 
parallel. But the law which made the vici- 
nage answerable for offences committed in 
it, was as old as Alfred. Much had been 
said of the opinion of the judges: but 
without wishing to derogate from their au- 
thority, he must say that his respect for 
them was confined to their proper pro- 
vince, that of executing the law of the 
land; nor could he allow them an addi- 
tional voice in the legislature, much less 
could he think it decent or warrantable in 
them to declare any law sanctioned by 
the legislature to be monstrous and intole- 
rable. Their opinion, however, of this 
law, did not appear till 1810, when they 
were questioned for this purpose by the 
right hon. gentleman, though it had exist- 
ed ever since 1795. Reprobated as it was 
by him, it had the sanction of the repre- 
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sentatives of those very counties where the 
illicit distillation was carried on. He 
owned, he thought it monstrous and into- 
lerable, that one part of the community 
should pay threefold to make up for the 
delinquencies of the other. Into one of 
these districts an excise officer had been 
forced to go in disguise, and the magis- 
trates had refused to carry the act into 
execution. ‘[his was a state of things 
which could not and ought not to continue. 
The right hon. member then described 
the relaxation of the law as equally de- 
structive to the morals and the revenue of 
the country, and maintained, that the pre- 
sent measure was the only adequate re- 
medy for the evil complained of. 

Mr. Peel concurred entirely in what had 
fallen from the right hon. baronet. It was 
to him almost a sufficient argument for its 
necessity, to find that it was supported by 
almost the whole of the representatives of 
Ireland. It had been stated that all the 
judges disapproved of it. Now, although 


he did not allow that there was any ne- 
cessity to consult the judges upon the 
policy of the laws, yet he would state, 
that he had received a letter from the 
chief justice of Ireland, dated on the 4th 
of June last, which declared an opinion 
decidedly favourable to the Bill. 


He had 
also received a letter from Mr. Gregory, 
one of the commissioners of the revenue, 
who stated that if the Bill had been in 
force but six months longer, illicit distilla- 
tion would have been put down in Ireland. 
He would much rather it should be put 
down by the assistance of the judges of 
the land, than by the generals command- 
ing districts. He then stated the number 
of soldiers which were now conceived ne- 
cessary in Ireland to act against those 
illicit distillers. He conceived that it was 
injurious to the discipline and feelings be- 
coming the army. It was also committing 
the soldiers in a hostile manner against the 
people, which was a thing that ought as 
much as possible to be avoided. The peo- 
ple should learn to consider the soldiers as 
the protectors of the country, and ought 
not to be taught to view them in the light 
of enemies. 

Mr. Hawthorn was convinced, that the 
measure now proposed to be revived, was 
the more beneficial of the two. Under the 
present system only 1,000 stills had been 
discovered within the year, in the county 
which he represented, and, in one year, 
under the system proposed to be revived, 
2,700 private stills had been discovered, 
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Sir Henry Montgomery and lord Desart 
supported the measure. Major O’Hara 
was against the Bill. 

M:. W. Fitzgerald was happy to say, in 
answer to the challenge held out to him by 
the right hon. gentleman (W. Pole), not 
only from oral information, while on the 
spot, but also from information by letters, 
which he had since received, that it was , 
the unanimous opinion of all those con- 
nected with the revenue of Ireland, that 
nothing but the measure now preposed 
could put an end to the evils thereby sought 
to be guarded against. 

The Bill was then read a second time. 


Printinc oF Money Bitts.] Lord 
Milton rose, pursuant to notice, to move 
that the printing of the Money Bills be in 
future made a standing order of the House. 
Neither the members of the House, nor 
the country, as those Bills now passed, 
had, or could have, any information con- 
cerning them. If an inclosure or a road 
Bill were required to be printed, it was 
surely fully as important that the coun- 
try should be informed as to the duties to 
be imposed on articles of consumption. 
His lordship had received information as 
to an extraordinary clause which had been 
introduced, and allowed to pass, in a Bill 
carried into a law in the present session, 
by which it was provided, that it should 
be in the power of his Majesty, with the 
advice of his council, while parliament 
should not be sitting, to suspend the pay- 
ment of any of the duties specified in 
that Act, for a time to be specified. Was 
there any man, he asked, who knew of 
such a clause being in this Bill? He con- 
tended it went to the very subversion of 
the constitution, it being impossible that 
the existence of such a clause in the Bill 
conld be known, it not being printed. 
This clause alone, his lordship contended, 
afforded a ground for the present motion. 
He could not help also adverting to the 
late period of the session when such Bills 
were brought in. If it was fit that the 
public should know in what articles they 
were to be taxed, then ought the present 
motion to be granted; if it was not fit 
that they should be so informed, then 
ought the motion to be negatived. He 
concluded by moving, That all Bills grant- 
ing supplies to the crown shall be print- 
ed; and that copies of the same should be 
ready for delivery to the members of the 
House, previous to the second reading of 
the Bills. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, | and, in the course of the examination, he 


that tax Bills were generally a repetition 
of former Acts, and if the noble lord’s mo- 
tion were to be acceded to, it would be 
necessary every year to print the Land and 
Malt Tax Bills, and several others, full of 
long muster rolls of names, which had 
never been printed since the Revolution. 
According to the noble lord’s motion, the 
Bills ought to be printed before going into 
a committee, and consequently before the 
blanks were filled up. The clause in ques- 
tion had been the subject of discussion in 
acommittee of the House; and there was 
a similar clause in the Act 48 Geo. 3, cap. 
24. 
Sir J. Newport said such a clause could 
only be justified in case of emergency. 
Mr. Barham said, that such clauses could 
only give rise to injurious speculations. 
Mr. Huskisson opposed the motion. 
Lord Milton said he would take a future 
opportunity of drawing up his motion ina 
way better calculated to attain the object 
of it, and would, therefore, withdraw it 
for the present. 


Eccresiasticat Courts’ Biz.J] Sir 
W. Scott brought up the report of the Bill 
for the better regulation of Ecclesiastical 
courts. On his motion that it be taken 
into consideration, 

Mr. Western said, it appeared to him, 
that the Bill did not accomplish the object 
which it was understood the right hon. 
and learned gentleman had in view. The 
measure, it was well known, originated in 
the motion made by a noble lord (Folke- 
stone) last year, who then brought forward 
a number of grievances, to which the sub- 
jects of this country were liable from 
the proceedings of ecclesiastical courts. 
The right hon. and learned gentleman 
then undertook to bring in a Bill for re- 
lieving the subjects of those grievances 
stated so forcibly by the noble lord. His 
attention was drawn to this subject from a 
casé, the circumstances of which were 
peculiarly fitted to shew the House the 
arbitrary nature of the proceedings of 
these courts, and how inconsistent they 
were with the principles of the common 
law of England. There was no man in 
this country who could be exempt from 
the arbitrary authority of these arbitrary 
courts. The case was defamatory; the 
circumstances of it were brief. The as- 
signee of a bankrupt, who was one of his 
principal creditors, found it necessary to 





examine into the affairs of the bankrupt, 


( VOL. XXVI. ) 


found large sums of money posted up, to 


‘be paid to a person whose initials only 


were entered in the ledger. The sums 
were so large as to amount to about 2-3ds 
of the bankrupt’s whole effects. It was 
found that the initials represented a lady 
with whom the bankrupt had been con- 
nected; and at a meeting when the bank- 
rupt and a friend of his were present, a 
resolution was come to, that this lady was 
not a proper creditor, and a denomination 
was applied to her by one of the assignees, 
which subjected individuals to a prosecu- 
tion in ecclesiastical courts. An action 
was brought before the commissary court 
of Surrey, which ended in the defendant 
being acquitted, and the prosecutor being 
subjected to costs. But on the same evi- 
dence the defendant was again prosecuted 
before the court of Arches, and on the same 
evidence the bankrupt and his friend found 
guilty. He was condemned to do pe- 
nance; that is, to go into church—into 
the sanctuary of his God, and there de- 
clare himself guilty of an offence of which 
he knew he was not guilty, and of which 
he had been declared innocent by another 
court; Such a power ought not to be 
vested in any court. The matter did not 
rest here. Next came a dispensation from 
performance by purchase, for which he 
had to pay 951. He was confident that in 
almost all cases these actions of defama- 
tion were brought from malicious motives 
alone. The Bill provided no remedy 
against a recurrence of similar cases of 
oppression to what had been stated. It 
did not take away the consequences of a 
sentence of excommunication. No court 
ought to have a power to enforce such a 
penance as that he had been describing. 
The ecclesiastical court ought to have the 
power which other courts possessed of en- 
forcing their sentences, but these sen- 
tences should be more accordant with the 
spirit of the constitution. 

Sir W. Scott said, it was hard on the 
ecclesiastical courts to be condemned on 
ex parte evidence. If parties did not ap- 
pear and suffered judgment to go against 
them, the courts of justice were not an- 
swerable, With respect to defamation, 
all the penance consisted in going into the 
vestry, and in presence of the minister and 
a few friends, express sorrow for the of- 
fence. Would the hon. gentleman wish, 
then, his wife, his mother, or his sister, 
should be insulted with impunity by every 
blackguard who chose to load them with 
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opprobrious epithets. With respect to the 
case before the dean of Arches, was it ne- 
cessary, even supposing the thing to be 
true, that opprobrious terms should be ap- 
plied to any individual, and that in the 
course of civil transactions, persons should 
be aspersed, as happened in the case in 
question? No man could wish such of- 
fences to pass with impunity. 

Sir J. Nicholl said, in the case alluded to, 
a lady had been called a common whore 


and a strumpet at more than one meeting, 


and she was proved by witnesses to be of 
good character. 

Sir S. Romilly thought very considerable 
improvement necessary, or rather loudly 
called for, in the present state of the ec- 
clesiastical law. The haw was, in fact, 
such that the judge, however correct his 
intentions, must pronounce an exception- 
able decision ; for if any man should ven- 
ture to describe a woman as she deserved, 
and as it might become necessary too (for 
instance in a case of bankruptcy; where the 
prodigality of an improper woman might 
be the cause of that bankruptcy) the per- 
son so describing her would be liable to 
the visitation of the ecclesiastical law for 
defamation, and it would avail nothing to 
the accused to prove, or be able to prove, 
the justice of the accusation. In fact, the 
justification of the judge in these cases 
consisted in the condemnation of the law; 
but the inquiry in such cases ought, in his 
opinion, to be sent to a jury, as was the 
practice in certain cases in the court of 
Chancery ; or rather he should think it a 
great improvement to take away altoge- 
ther the jurisdiction of spiritual courts in 
cases of defamation. Indeed, the expence 
attending the progress of such cases in 
these courts was such as to justify this 
proposition. The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman concluded with declaring his in- 
tention to move, epon bringing up the 
Report, that certain qualifications should 
be granted to judges in the Consistory 
court, with regard to the power of refer- 
ring facts to the investigation of a jury, 
and also that the time for bringing actions 
in the ecclesiastical courts should be li- 
mited, 

Mr. W. Smith dwelt upon the case of a 
woman who had been confined eleven 
years at Nottingham, because she refused 
to admit that she was not a married wo. 
‘man, which case he had, on a former oc- 
casion, mentioned in that House. But the 
radical fault of the ecclesiastical law was, 


that the accused must submit to indefinite. 
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punishment, or confess guilt, whether the 
statement to which the accusation applied 
were true or false. Thus a court, profes- 
sedly religious, was professedly indifferent 
to truth, and often demanded the deciara- 
tion of a falsehood, as the. only means of 
escaping from punishment. 

Mr, Stephen vindicated the conduct of 
the ecclesiastical courts, but confessed 
that, in his judgment, in all charges of 
defamation it should be allowed to pro- 
duce evidence as to the truth of such 
charges, although he was not prepared to 
grant impunity to the use of certain terms 
of abuse against women, whether deserved 
or not. 

The House then resolved itself into a 
committee, when 

Sir S. Romilly proposed two new clauses, 
one. enacting that no person should be 
apppointed a judge of any consistorial 
court, who had not practised as an atvo- 
cate in the court of Arches, or who, if a 
barrister, had not practised three years in 
the courts of Westminster-hall; and the 
other, that after passing the said Bill no 
action for tythes should be brought, nor 
any-suit instituted in any civil court. unless 
brought within six years after such tythes 
should have become due.—Both clauses 
were agreed to, the Report brought up, 
and the Bill ordered to be read a third 
time to-morrow. 


Rerort ON THE AcTs RESPECTING Co- 
pyriGHT.} Mr. Davies Giddy presented 
the following 


REPORT. 


The CommiTTEE appointed to examine 
several Acts passed in the 8th year of 
Queen Anne, and in the 15th and 41st 
years of his present Majesty, for the 
encouragement of Learning, by vest- 
ing the Copies of printed Books in 
the Authors or Purchasers of such 
Copies, and for other purposes there- 
in mentioned ; and to report, whe- 
ther any and what Alterations are 
requisite to be made therein, toge- 
ther with their Observations thereon, 
to the House ;— 


“Have, pursuant to the order of the 
House, proceeded to consider the said 
Acts; and have received various state- 
ments, and examined several persons con- 
nected with the printing, the publishing, 
or with the sale of books; and after much 
attention bestowed on the subject, they 
beg leave to observe,— 
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«That although great changes have 
taken place in the literary systems of this 
country, since the first of the laws referred 
to them was enacted, on which the others 
depend; yet they conceive that the sub- 
stance of those laws is proper to be re- 
tained ; and in particular that, continuing 
the delivery of all new works, and in cer- 
tain cases of subsequent editions, to the 
libraries now entitled to receive them, will 
tend to the advancement of learning, and 
to the diffusion of knowledge, without im- 
posing any considerable burden on the 
authors, printers, or publishers of such 
works. But that it will be expedient to 
modify some of the existing provisions,— 
As to the quality of the paper, which may 
fairly be reduced from the finest sort and 
largest size, to that used in the greater 
part of an edition ;—by substituting a de- 
livery on demand, after due and proper 
notice has been given of the publication, 
to a distribution in the first instance :—and 
by affording an alternative with respect to 
subsequent editions in certain cases. 

‘« Your Committee would however sug- 
gest one exception to these rules, in- favor 
of the British Museum;. this national 
establishment, augmenting every day in 
utility and importance, ought, in the opi- 
nion of your Committee, to be furnished 
with every publication that issues from 
the press, in its most splendid form. 

«« Having presumed to advise certain re- 
gulations with the view of lightening as 
much as possible the pressure, whatever 
may be its amount, on all those connected 
with the publication of books, your Com- 
mittee would be wanting in the discharge 
of their duty, were they not to recommend 
a strict enforcement of such obligations, 
as for useful purposes remains to be dis- 
charged: by annexing suitable penalties 
to the neglect of performing them; and 
perhaps in some cases by adding the for- 
feiture of copyright. 

“ The attention of your Committee has 
naturally been directed to the late decision 
in the court of King’s-bench, ascertaining 
the true interpretation of the statute of 
queen Anne; and they find, that, pre- 
viously to that decision, an universal mis- 
apprehension existed as to the real state of 
the law; and that works were undertaken, 
and contracts made on the faith of long 
established usage. Your Committee are 
fully aware, that in expounding the law, 


no attention can be paid by courts of: 


justice to the hardships that may inciden- 
tally be produced ; but it will deserve the 
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serious deliberation of parliament, whethe. 
all retrospective effect should not be taken 
away from a construction, which might be 
thought to bear hardly on those who have 
acted on a different understanding of the 
law. 

« Lastly ; your Committee have taken 
into their consideration, the subject of 
Copy Right; which extends at present to 
fourteen years certain, and then to a 
second period of equal duration, provided 
the author happens. to survive the first, 
They are inclined to think, that no ade- 
quate reason can be given for this con- 
tingent reversion, and that a fixed term 
should be assigned beyond the existing 
period of fourteen years.” 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Friday, June 18. 


East Inpia Company’s Arrairs.] The 
Earl of Buckinghamshire stated that the Re- 
solutions received from the Commons 
being now on the. table, it was his inten- 
tion to move on Monday for the House 
to go into a committee upon them on that 
day. 

The Earl of Lauderdale deprecated pro- 
ceeding upon this most important ques- 
tion, without the requisite information be- 
ing before the House. He had moved for 
papers several days ago, the production of 
which was essential to the right conside- 
ration of the question, because their ob- 
ject was te show how far it was practicable 
for the East India Company to go on by 
means of the remittances from India with- 
out applying to perliament for aid. He 
trusted, therefore, a delay of a few days 
would be allowed. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire admitted 
that the papers moved for by the noble 
earl were of importance, but it was es- 
sential that no time should be lost in go- 
ing into the consideration of this question. 
He had heard nothing of any intention on 
the part of the Company to apply to par- 
liament for aid. 

Earl Grey urged the impropriety of go- 
ing into the discussion of this question at 
so late a period of the session, without 
the requisite information before them, and 
without the possibility of giving it that 
due consideration which its great im- 
portance demanded, Was this the manner 
in which a question of such vast impor- 
tance, involving the commercial interests 
of the country, the welfare of our posses- 
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sions in India, and the happiness of sixty 
millions of subjects attached to the British 
empire, ought to be treated? Were his 
noble friend, instead of asking the delay 
of a few days, to desire the postponement 
of the question altogether till next session, 
such a motion should have his decided 
support, conceiving that it could not at 
this period of the year meet with adequate 
deliberation or due consideration. 

The Earl of Liverpool maintained that 
the interests of the country, and the wel- 
fare of our possessions in India, demanded 
that there should be as little delay as pos- 
sible in coming to a decision upon this 
question. Had it been altogether a new 
question, there might have been some 
ground for urging delay, but the fact 
was, that it had already, for a considerable 
period, been under the consideration of 
the House. The Resolutions (not now 
altered in any material point) had been 
communicated to the House, they had 
undergone much discussion, and a com- 
mittee had sat for a considerable period, 
examining evidence upon the subject. 
There was, therefore, he contended, no 
reason that the question should be any 
longer delayed. 

Lord Grenville was unwilling to prolong 
a conversation that might interrupt the 


important business fixed for that evening ; 
but it having been thus announced by mi- 
nisters, that it was their design to press 
through both Houses a Bill for establishing 
a system of commerce and government for 
India, he could not help noticing that in- 


tention. He had of late years seen and 
Jamented many gross violations of public 
decency in the conduct of ministers to- 
wards parliament: but if parliament were 
prepared, in compliance with the wish of 
ministers, thus to hurry through a mea- 
sure of such vast importance, they would 
fix an eternal stigma upon their character 
in the eyes of all nations. Was there one 
man in the House who could honestly say, 
that a Bill so important as this, brought in 
in July, could receive that attention which 
was due to it? Not one of his Majesty’s 
ministers had hitherto condescended to 
explain his views of the question in all 
its bearings. Was it to be endured, that 
in the month of July a Bill was, for the 
first time, to enter their lordships’ House, 
which fixed a system of government for 
sixty millions of people? If this were to- 
lerated, then it must be said that no other 
‘ function remained to their lordships’ House, 
but that of tamely registering the mea- 
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sures of government. What he mainly 
complained of was, that the authors of this 
measure unnecessarily procrastinated its 
discussion. He would not, however, make 
himself a party to that mockery of public 
duty which it was now proposed to exhibit. 
He had deeply studied the question in all its 
bearings, convinced that it was one inti- 
mately connected with the interests of this 
country, and in which the happiness of a 
greater portion of his fellow-creatures was 
concerned, than in any to which he could 
direct his attention, Had he seen a dis- 
position in ministers to discuss it gravely 
and deliberately, he should have lent all 
the attention and assistance which he 
could supply, without any view whatever 
to considerations of domestic party or po- 
litics ; but he knew well at this period of 
the session there could be no adequate 
investigation ; and he would not lend 
himself to the hypocritical and base pre- 
tence of discussion when none could take 
place. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire professed 
his astonishment at the language of the 
noble lord. He had insinuated, that the 
examination which the subject had under- 
gone was hypocritical and base. Those 
of the noble lords who had attended to it 
in the committee, were incapable of such 
conduct, and deserved no such epithet, 
But why did the noble lord, who was so 
ready to charge others, neglect his own 
duty by not attending that Committee? 
The noble lord might think as highly of 
himself as he pleased; but those of their 
lordships who had attended to this ques- 
tion, were as incapable as himself of the 
base dereliction of duty which he had dee 
scribed. In the year 1793, when the 
charter was renewed, the noble lord had 
the management of it in that House: there 
was very little difference as to the season 
at which it was introduced, and there was 
then neither a committee appointed, nor a 
resolution proposed : and now, after 20 
years’ experience since that period, and 
the information accumulated this session, 
it was too much for the noble lord to talk 
of the disgrace which would be entailed 
on parliament by proceeding further this 
session. Much ashe respected the noble 
lord, he respected the authority of the 
House still more, and if he should have the 
good fortune to obtain the sanction of 
their approbation, he should not much re- 
pine at any different sentiments which the 
noble lord might entertain. 

The Earl of Lauderdale was anxious te 
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know whether it was really the intention of 
ministers to press this subject on Monday, 
before the papers which he had moved for 
were Jaid upon the table? 

The House. being about to proceed to 
ether business, 

Lord Grenville asked, whether it was to 
be endured that the King’s ministers 
should refuse an answer to such a question ? 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, if it was in- 
tended, under the circumstances he had 
stated, to press the discussion on Monday, 
he should certainly move its postpone- 
ment. He now moved, that the papers 
moved for should be presented forthwith. 

The Ear] of Buckinghamshire urged the 
importance of proceeding without delay to 
the discussion of the question. As to the 
papers, he had every reason to believe they 
would be laid on the table on Monday, 
but they could, at all events, make some 
progress in the Resolutions. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, the papers 
he had moved for were connected with the 
very first Resolution, because they referred 
to the point, whether the East India Com- 
pany could go on without applying to par- 
liament for aid, and if the returns should 
be such as he suspected, he should be pre- 
pared to argue against granting a monopoly 
of the China trade, and the rights in India 


to the Company for 20 years, upon the 
ground that the Company could not exist 
without coming to parliament every year 
for aid, but without these papers he could 
not make up his mind upon the subject. 

The Papers were ordered to be presented 
forthwith, 


American War.] Earl Grey asked, whe- 
ther any official intelligence had been re- 
ceived relative to the recent misfortune 
sustained by our arms in Upper Canada? 

Earl Bathurst said he had received no 
official intelligence relative to this event, 
nor had he any other information upon the 
subject than from the documents before 
the public, published by the American 
government. 

Earl Grey adverted to what he had said 
upon a former occasion respecting the neg- 
lect of ministers, in not providing ade- 
quately for the exigencies of the American 
war, and particularly in not taking care 
to ensure a superiority of naval force upon 
the lakes. What had now happened 
proved the truth of what he had then 
stated, as it appeared, that owing to the 
neglect of ministers the Americans had a 
. Superior nayal force upon the lakes, It 
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was his intention, therefore, to move for 
the instructions given to sir James Yeo on 
his leaving this country to proceed to the 
lakes to establish a naval force there. 

Earl Bathurst said he had no reason to 
believe that the Americans had a superior 
naval force upon the lakes. With respect 
to sir James Yeo, sir George Prevost had 
stated an additional number of sailors to 
be requisite to man the naval establish- 
ment upon the lakes, and sir James Yeo 
and the seamen were immediately sent, 
They arrived at the mouth of the river St. 
Lawrence, before the ice would allow of a 
passage, and proceeded up the river on the 
25th of April, as soon as it was open. 

Earl Grey contended, that what the 
noble earl had stated, decidedly proved 
the neglect of ministers. It was thus de- 
laying until they heard from sir George 
Prevost, to send a force to the lakes, 
where they must have previously known 
that a naval superiority on our part was 
absolutely necessary, that formed his 
charge- against them. It was a poor re- 
turn for the loyalty and zeal evinced by 
the inhabitants of Canada, to subject them 
to invasion merely from the want of that 
naval superiority which the foresight of 
ministers ought to have provided. The 
noble earl had denied that the Americans — 
had a naval superiority upon the lakes; 
but according to the accounts which he 
(earl Grey) had received, they had de- 
stroyed a great part of ourvessels at York, 
and were proceeding to Kingston to de- 
stroy the remainder. 

Earl Bathurst denied that there was any 
reason to believe that the Americans had 
a naval superiority upon the lakes. It ap- 
peared by the official dispatch of their own 
commander, that he had been unable to 
destroy any vessels except one, because 
they had been previously removed from 
York. 

The Marquis of Buckingham trusted that 
the attention of the House would be called 
to this subject, and that information would 
be required of the measures adopted by 
ministers for the defence of Canada. 

The Earl of Darniey said, that"ministers 
ought to have foreseen the necessity of hav- 
ing a maritime force onthe lakesas well as on 
the ocean. It was his design to have called 
the attention of parliament to the general 
mal-ad ministration of our naval affairsinthe 
course of the present session, and to have 
moved for certain documents on which he 
might have grounded some specific propo- 
sition; the late period, however, which 
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the session had reached before he had an 
opportunity of accomplishing his purpose, 
induced him for the present to abandon it; 
but he hoped to bring the subject forward 
early in the next session, unless indeed his 
nobie friend who was so much more com- 
petent to the task, should take it out of his 
hands, if affairs should remain in the same 
unfortunate situation as at present. 


TREATY witH SweDEN.] Earl Grey ob- 
served, that the substance of the engage- 
ment between Russia and Sweden, which 
had been laid upon the table, was not that 
docament which the House had a right to 
look for. The treaty between Russia and 
Sweden having been communicated to this 
government, he saw no reason why the 
terms of the articles to which our treaty 
with Sweden referred, should not have 
been laid before the House, nor could he 
consent that foreign governments should 
be taught that parliament would not call 
for engagements to which the British go- 
vernment acceded, it being so well known 
that the forms and practice of our consti- 
tution required treaties in which subsi- 
diary engagements were entered into to 
be ratified by the sanction of parliament. 
He did not mean to insinuate that minis- 
ters would intentionally mislead the House, 
but persons might differ in opinion upon 
the meaning of terms which were actually 
before them, and the same idea might not 
be conveyed in what was called the sub- 
stance of the engagement which would 
arise from the actual terms of the articles, 
He would not, however, insist, in this in- 
stance, upon moving for the terms of the 
engagement, as ministers, by producing 
its substance, had rendered their treaty 
utterly indefensible. They could not pos- 
sibly have made theit case worse, and 
therefore he would take it upon their own 
shewing. With respect to the correspon- 
dence between this country and Denmark, 
he felt it of great importance to the due 
consideration of this treaty, that it should 
be produced. 

Supposing that the cause of war be- 
tween Great Britain and Denmark were 
originally just, if the latter should make 
a proposal for peace, it formed a new era, 
and if the proposal were rejected, it was 
incumbent upon ministers to shew that 
what this country had a right te demand 
had not been offered by her antagonist. 
It was the practice of most nations, but 
more particularly of this, when a nego- 
ciation for a cessation of war had been 
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broken off, that the causes of the rupture 
should be publicly and distinetly stated, 
In Great Britain, indeed, the documents, 
together with the official declaration, 
were invariably communicated to parlia- 
ment; that in the eyes of Europe and of 
the world, ber conduct might appear jus- 
tifiable. How much more necessary was 
it then in the present instance, where hos« 
tilities were not only continued after an 
offer of peace, but a treaty had been 
entered into with another power for the 
spoliation of the dominions of Denmark. 
It was doubly necessary, that it should 
now be proved that Denmark had refused 
that justice which Great Britain had a 
right to demand. Ministers must state 
their reasons for rejecting the propositions 
made to them, because it was not sufficient 
to assert that the treaty with Sweden was 
signed before any offer had been made by 
Denmark. The motion with which he 
should conclude, would require all docu- 
ments that had passed between the two 
governments within the last year, for the 
sake of having every part of the transac- 
tion under the view of the House. The 
fact was, that the treaty was not signed 
till the 3d of March, and the ports of Den- 
mark had been closed ‘against the priva- 
teers of France, and every facility was 
given to our commerce as early as the 
10th or 12th February. Soon afterwards. 
an official agent arrived from Copenhagen, 
and he was succeeded by count Bern- 
storf, the accredited minister, Thus it 
appeared, that long before the treaty was 
concluded Denmark had not only pro- 
posed pacific arrangements, but had done 
certain incontrovertible overt acts to 
prove incontestibly her friendly disposi- 
tion towards this country. Let the fact 
be as it might, the House had a right to 
have it completely ascertained, before it 
gave its sanction to any treaty, the object 
of which was to invade the territories of 
a power which had so recently shewn'a 
disposition to restore tranquillity, and to 
join the allies against the common enemy. 
His lordship was at a loss to anticipate 
any substantial objection to his motion, 
because, in his opinion, acquiescence in it 
could produce no injury, and might be of 
most material benefit. It could not injure 
Denmark with respect to France, because, 
if our cause were just, she was our enemy : 
if indeed she made a fair and honest offer 
of co-operation, what became of the jus- 
tice of the cause of Great Britain in'con- 
tinuing to wage war against her? Shie had: 
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roved that she was sincere in her propo 
sals, by shedding her blood against France, 
and by occupying Hamburgh with her 
troops. 

But it was possible that this treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and Sweden, a treaty 
of robbery and spoliation, was to be com- 
pensated to Denmark by the cession of 
other territories in lieu of those she lost. 
In that case, would the exposition now 
required be detrimental? The fact was, 
that if there was any reason for conceal- 
ment, it was, because disclosure would 
show that a robbery was to have been 
committed on one power, which was to 
be compensated for by a further robbery 
of others. The countries which were to 
have suffered the projected spoliation had 
sn been designated. Perhaps the 

anse Towns were to have been the prey ? 
Was the independence which they had 
so gloriously attempted to establish, to be 
sacrificed to the secret article of a treaty, 
and were they to be made the miserable 
dependents of a miserable dependent? 
[Here a negative was given ina low tone 
of voice, by some peer on the ministerial 
side of the House.] He was glad to hear 
that was not the case; he was glad to 
hear that people who had taken up arms 
with so much spirit and vigour to rescue 
their country from a foe, were not to find 
that they bad purchased with their blood 
only the privilege of being sacrificed by 
treacherous friends. If the Hanse Towns 
were not to be the compensation, of what 
was it to consist? All the countries in the 
vicinity of the Danish dominions might be 
under 00 unreasonable apprehensions that 
they were to be the victims, but the pro- 
duction of the documents now required 
would allay the apprehensions of many, 
though it would place beyond a doubt the 
fate of the devoted country that was to 
form the equivalent. Was Denmark to 
receive Bremen, or a portion of the terri- 
tories between the Elbe and the Weser? 
Was she to have transferred to her a por- 
tion of the late dominions of the King? 
Was she to obtain a part of the duchy of 
Mecklenburg? His. lordship insisted that 
ministers were bound to explain this mys- 
tery. It was the duty of government to 
shew the precise nature and extent of the 
engagements by which they had pledged 
the honour and character of the British 
nation. His lordship concluded, by mov- 
ing, That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to the Prince Regent, for an ac- 
count of ali communications that had 
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taken place between Great Britain and 
Denmark since the commencement of the 
year, with a view to a pacific arrange- 
ment between the two powers. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that in re- 
plying to the noble lord, he should con- 
fine himself strictly to the motion, and 
merely state the grounds of his objections 
to it. On the first part of the speech just 
delivered, which related to the treaty 
with Rassia, he should say nothing, be- 
cause the noble lord had moved nothing. 
He admitted that some reasons had been 
urged why the correspondence between 
the governments of England and Den- 
mark should be produced, but it would be 
for the House to iudge on the balance of 
the whole, whether the inconveniencies of 
such a step, did not outweigh the advan- 
tages. He had stated before, and would 
now repeat it, that the documents moved 
for, in reality had no connection with the 
subject that was this night to be debated, 
on this ground, that the treaty between 
this country and Sweden was substantially 
concluded before Denmark bad made pa- 
cific overtures to Great Britain. The first 
communication was received from the 
Danish minister at Stockholm, on the 25th 
February. An answer was returned on 
the 28th of the same month, and it did 
not arrive in the Swedish capital until the 
4th March, the day subsequent to the 
conclusion of the compact now upon the 
table. It might be said that this disposi- 
tion on the part of the court of Copen- 
hagen ought to. have been foreseen, but 
that reduced the subject to another ques- 
tion, viz.—whether, under all the circum- 
stances, the treaty with Sweden was a pro- 
vident and politic measure. He would 
not now enter more at large into the dis- 
cussion, since he could not do it so regu- 
larly as when the order of the day was 
moved ; but he thought that the reasons 
he had stated, combined with the proba- 
ble inconvenience that might arise from 
annecessary disclosures, were sufficient to 
induce the House ‘to negative the propo- 
sition. 

Lord Grenville thought that the noble 
earl had assigned no satisfactory reason 
for rejecting the motion, for even were the 
documents altogether unconnected with 
the matter presently to be discussed, why 
were they not, as an independent subject of 
enquiry, to be produced? A war had been 
long ago commenced against Denmark, 
under which an immense naval robbery 
had been committed, and now a treaty was 
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entered into with another power, after a 
proposal for peace, under which another 
mighty robbery was to be attempted ; the 
country required that this new injustice, 
this lawless violence should, if possible, be 
satisfactorily explained: He appealed to 
the memory of the oldest peer, whether 
he recollected an instance where the 
grounds of a fruitless negociation had not 
been laid before the country. Even if no 
convention had been made with Sweden 
(and he wished to God it never had been 
concluded), he should contend that the 
motion ought to be acceded to ; but under 
the present circumstances his lordship 
thought resistance unjustifiable. The 
noble earl had made a statement of dates 
to prove that the papers required were 
unnecessary, but in his view they conclu- 
sively. established that the question that 


was presently to come under the notice of 


the House, could not be duly discussed 
without them. The other day it was con- 
fidently asserted that the Swedish treaty 
Jong preceded the overtures from Denmark ; 
but now it was obvious that the proposal 
from the latter was received previous to 
any formal or regular conclusion of the 
arrangement with the court of Stockholm. 
If there existed a hope of co-operation on 
the part of Denmark, she ought to have 


been included in the treaty, as on the im- 
mutable principles of justice she had en- 
titled herself to every favourable consider- 


ation. In his opinion the ensuing debate 
could not be properly conducted, unless 
the documents moved for were laid before 
the House. 

The bar was then cleared, and a division 
took place. The numbers were: For lord 
Grey’s motion, Contents, 27; Not-con- 
tents, 72; Majority, 45. 

When strangers were re-admitted, 

The Earl of Liverpool was speaking on 
the main question. The engagements 
entered into by the Treaty were wise and 
just, considering all the circumstances of the 
period at which it was concluded. But 
he would go farther, and maintain, that at 
whatever time it had been concluded, it 
was founded upon those principles of po- 
licy by which alone the safety of Europe 
could be effectually secured. In consi- 
dering the subject more particularly, it 
was necessary to advert to the antecedent 
state of Europe, Let any one reflect on 
what was the state of Europe last year? 
Let any one consider what a storm was 
hanging over the Russian dominions. 
Great as had been the exertions of France 
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in her attacks on Austria, and Prussia, 
and other states, they were as nothing 
when compared with her exertions for the 
invasion of Russia. A force of little less, 
if at all less, than five hundred thousand 
men, with 60,000 cavalry, formed a com- 
bination greater than ever had been 
brought to bear against any particular 
country. Was there a man out of an 
hundred thousand who did not dread the 
issue—Wwho did not fear Russia would sink 
before this mass of troops? And did not 
the noble lord (Grey) himself say, that 
the event was such as could not have been 
expected ? But while this storm was hang- 
ing over the Russian dominions, there were 
two things necessary to give Russia any 
chance of ultimate success :—First, peace 
with Turkey ;—Second, the co-operation 
of Sweden. The first point had been ef- 
fected confessedly in a great measure by 
the mediation of this country. The other 
was hardly less important. It was the inte- 
rest of France by every means inher power, 
to secure the alliance and co-operation of 
Sweden in her attack upon Russia; and 
after having, in the usual manner of that 
power, tried the effect of intimidation, by 
seizing the Swedish Pomeranian dominions, 
France made large offers to Sweden. The 
restoration of Finland, and other advan- 
tages, were proffered, through the medium 
of neutral powers, and every attempt was 
made to gain the accession of Sweden to 
the French system; but Sweden assumed 
a tone highly gratifying to those who 
wished well tothe independence of Europe. 
A great difference of opinion existed 
among Russian statesmen as to the real 
value of the conquests which Russia had 
been making for these last twenty or thirty 
years; but there was no doubt among 
them but the acquisition of Finland was a 
most important object, even with a view 
to the security of the Russian dominions. 
He would ask, then, whether it was not 
reasonable that the Swedish government 
should have some allowance for so mate- 
rial a loss, when about to embark in what 
had been considered as almost a desperate 
cause? Sweden had engaged to unite with 
Russia against the common enemy ; but it 
was necessary to the safety of Sweden, 
that Norway should be added to her domi- 
nions ;_ and it was agreed in the first place 
between Russia and Sweden to make com- 
mon cause for that purpose, that they 
might afterwards bring the whole of their 
united force against France and her allies. 
To this treaty between Russia and Swe 
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den, Great Britain was called upon to 
accede. 

There were three considerations neces- 
sary to be attended to here, in order to 
form a just conclusion as to the propriety 
of acceding to the treaty in question: Ist, 
Were Russia and Sweden justified in en- 
tering into these engagements? 2d, 
Whether Great Britain was, or was not, 
justified in acceding to that treaty? 3d, 
Whether it was wise and politic in Great 
Britain to accede to it? First then, he 
contended, that Russia and Sweden were 
justified in entering into these engage- 
ments. It was an important fact, which 
the noble lord, in speaking on this subject 
the other night, kept entirely out of view, 
that Denmark formed a part of the confe- 
deracy against Russia, Denmark engaged 
at the time of the French preparations, to 
assist the object of Buonaparté, by occupy- 
ing the north of Germany with her troops ; 
and this was as complete a co-operation 
with France, as if the Danish troops had 
marched with Buonaparté to Smolensko 
and Moscow. The countries which Den- 
mark had agreed to occupy, were, some of 
them, at least, in alliance with Russia, es- 
pecially the duchy of Oldenburg, which 
had been partly the origin of the last dis- 
pute between Russia and France. In the 
present state of Europe, if a nation set up 
its weakness as a plea for protection, it 
ought to set up that plea against the 
enemy, as well as against you. But Den- 
mark had thought it for her interest to 
adhere to France, and was following the 
steps of France, and co-operating in the 
objects of that power. With respect to 
the justice of the accession of Great Britain 
to the engagements between Russia and 
Sweden, were we not at war with Den- 
mark? He had no objection to discuss the 
erigin of that war over again at a proper 
opportunity; but at all events we were 
actually at war. Danish seamen manned 
the French ships ; their ports were hostile 
to us ; their privateers covered the seas in 
that quarter, annoying our trade by every 
Means in their power. Was there any 
one who could say, that Great Britain was 
not as much justified in conquering Nor- 
way, as in conquering any place belong- 
ing to the enemy in the West Indies, or 
any where else. The idea of annexing 
Norway to Sweden was not a new idea, as 
their lordships must be aware. Sweden 
had lost Finland, owing to her refusal to 
accede to the Treaty of Tilsit, by which 
that country was embarked in a war with 
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both Russia and France. Their lordships 
knew that an expedition had sailed from 
this country, under the late sir John 
Moore, to co-operate with Sweden in the 
conquest of Norway, as a compensation 
for the loss of Finland. He would not 
say any thing of the revolution which had 
since taken place in Sweden, or of the 
nominal war in which she had been en- 
gaged with this country. Though that 
war had never been more than nominal, it 
could not, he would allow, be contended, 
that it had not released Great Britain from 
her former engagement, but as Sweden 
had co-operated so powerfully with Eng- 
land, and evinced such a determination to 
support its independence, it had a strong 
claim upon the liberality of this country 
to prémote its objects in any legitimate 
contest. He could not, therefore, con- 
ceive how any one could imagine that 
Great Britain was not fully justified in 
making common cause with Russia and 
Sweden. In regard tothe policy of ac- 
ceding to the engagements between these 
two nations, there was no object, except 
the independence. of the peninsula, so im- 
portant to Great Britain, as that Norway 
should belong to a power, able and will- 
ing to preserve its independence against 
France. It was a maritime country, full 
of harbours, from which we procured a 
consideravle portion of our naval stores. 
He did not mean to say, that for that 
reason ‘solely Denmark ought to be de- 
prived of it; but if it could with justice be 
placed in the hands of a power more will- 
ing to co-operate in the great cause of 
Europe, it was highly desirable, with a 
view to the interests of this country, that 
such a change should be carried into 
effect. He joined issue. upon this, and 
insisted, that we were completely justified 
in acceding to the treaty for annexing 
Norway to Sweden; and that it was for 
the interest of this country, that Norway 
and Sweden should be united. _ There 
might be great difference of opinion as to 
how far the power of France could be re- 
duced, or as to the exertions which this 
country ought to make for reducing that 
power: but all must agree, that it was 
desirable for this country, that Norway 
should be as independent of France as pos- 
sible. Until Denmark was prepared to sa- 
crifice her German dominions for her insu- 
lar independence, she must be dependant 
on France. But it had been the policy of 
Denmark,—whether a wise policy or not, 
was not now the question,—to cling to hex 
(3 A) 
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German possessions ; and therefore, while 
Norway was in the power of Denmark, it was 
likely to be under the controul of France. 
It was our interest that it should belong 
to a power able and willing to maintain 
its independence. Sweden, with the ac- 
quisition of Norway, might do so, and 
such was evidently the opinion of the 
Swedish government, in every point of 
view. Then he maintained, that it was 
justifiable for this country to accede to 
these engagements ; and that, in the pre- 
sent state of Europe, it was a most im- 
portant object, with the view to the in- 
terests of Great Britain, that Norway 
should belong to Sweden. He would not 
now say, whether a diversion in Germany 
would have been useful at the beginning 
of last year’s campaign ; but though & was 
thought a main object, whenever practi- 
eable, yet it was considered a duty to ab- 
stain from a treaty to such effect, till the 
time should arrive when it could be car- 
ried into effect. Even in the course of 
last autumn, events happened which in- 
fluenced the conduct of that extraordinary 
campaign: a large Swedish force in the 
North kept a French marshal in check : 
an engagement had been made by Russia 
to employ a considerable force solely, for 
Swedish objects; and yet at the very time 
when Buonaparté was marching to Smo- 
lensko, the [8,000 Russians who were. in 
Finland were released by the Swedes, and 
left at liberty to act solely against the 
French. The destruction of the French 
army at the Beresina might be ascribed to 
the junction of that corps with Wittgen- 
tein: yes, to the co-operation and good 
will of the Swedes, resisting as they had 
all the offers of France, and making com- 
mon cause with Russia, might the.suc- 
cesses of the Russians in that quarter be 
ascribed. He knew that the Russian go- 
yernment felt this, and that they were 
anxious that Great Britain should accede 
to the agreement subsisting between them 
and Sweden. It was under these circum- 
stances that last winter a negociation was 
opened between this country and Sweden. 
There was no question of justice as against 
vs: all that we had to enquire was, whe- 
ther Sweden was in earnest in the com- 
mon cause ; and our principle of proceed- 
ing had been, that the condition of the 
treaty must depend on the operation being 
first made on the continent by Sweden. 
On this ground alone the stipulation was 
agreed to. He had already stated, that 
while Sweden was presenting every means 
1 ° 
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of resistance to France, Denmark, so far 
from exhibiting in the hour of danger any 
manifestation of good-will to the common 
cause, was (melted down,—they might 
call it,—in the mass of French connec- 
tions) actively concurring and co-operating 
with France against Russia. At the very 
time when Buonaparté was marching in 
full force to Smolensko, Denmark was 
sounded by the Russian government, and 
answered, that she was determined to 
stand or fall with France. Was it, then, 
morally unjust to refuse to forego the aid 
of an important ally—for what ?—for ten- 
derness to a power who had exerted all 
her means of injury against us, and had 
made common cause against us? Surely 
there was neither sense nor policy, in any 
line of conduct, except the endeavour to 
conciliate those who had shewn a favour-. 
able disposition towards us, instead of 
sparing a determined enemy. No formal 
offer had been made by Denmark to Eng- 
land till February last: he was not dis- 
posed to deny, that before this, that is, 
after the evacuation of Moscow by the 
French; the Danish ambassador at St. Pe- 
tersburgh had shewn some disposition to« 
wards a friendly junction. But what was 
the consequence ? When this was known 
at Stockirolm, and endeavours were made 
on the part of Sweden to follow up this 
disposition, it was distinctly disavowed by 
the government at Copenhagen. Perhaps 
the Danish ambassador had acted without 
instructions; or, though he had. been so 
instructed at the time of Buonaparté’s 
greatest danger, yet his éscape to Paris 
operated a complete alteration in the 
Danish councils, It was only after the 
almost complete destruction of the French 
army, that public overtures were made by 
Denmark; in the then doubtful state of 
Europe, she might wish to keep well with 
both powers, and to chime in with those 
who might be the strongest. He put it’ 
therefore to the generosity and policy 
of the House, whether the friendship of a 
power who had done the utmost to support 
the common struggle, was to be thrown 
aside at that time, for the sake of acceding 
to propositions from a government whose 
views were so equivocal. The question 
then came to this; how far the Swedish 
government had shewn a disposition to 
perform the treaty? and here he could 
say that there never had been-an instance: 
of more complete and zealous exertions 
than had been shewn by Sweden. Troops: 
were immediately in preparation to sail. 
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Why had they not arrived? Because the 
transports which were to convey them on 
the 3lst of March, and the sth of April, 
did not reach the place of destination, on 
account of contrary winds, till five weeks 
after the appointed time, This was the 
sole cause of the delay, for the Swedish 
troops were in readiness to embark di- 
rectly. It was true, that a considerable 
alarm, which had prevailed at Hamburgh, 
had induced the inhabitants to require a 
part of the Swedish force: it was not 
thought prudent to comply with this re- 
quest, as complying with the wishes of 
the inbabitants, they would, in all proba- 


bility, have been cut off by the enemy.” 


Sweden had at no time held out false 
hopes; she had before refused to open 
trade with Hamburgh; she knew that the 
fate of that town must depend on the ope- 
rations of the banks of the Elbe: if they 
should be adverse, no operations on the 
part of Sweden could save Hamburgh. 
The circumstance was unfortunate, but 
could not be ascribed to any want of 
zeal or preparation among the Swedes. 
The Swedish corps was now in the very 
situation where it could act with the 
most effect towards ultimate success, and 
it was to be recollected that the fate of 
that town depended on the movements of 
the great armies: and if the allies were 
obliged to retire upon the Oder, the pre- 
servation of Hamburgh was impossible. 
As to the compensation given to Sweden 
for her exertions, the idea of ceding a 
West India island to that power was not 
new; and there never was a case when it 
was more material, and less detrimental 
to this country, to. make such cession, 
than on the present occasion. In return 
for this, a depot for British commerce was 
to be opened in Sweden: and he would 
ask, whether such an effectual reversing 
of the continental system was not in itself 
a counterbalance, to be purchased at al- 
most any price ?—TIn the past year it was 
felt that the last struggle. of Europe de- 
pended on Russia. Look at the state of 
things now. Let their lordships compare 
the present state of things, the firmly es- 
tablished independence of Russia, and the 
nature of the Jast contests with the French 
armies, with the prognostications which 
were formerly spread abroad. The suc- 
cesses had not, perhaps, been such as to 
satisfy the most sanguine expectations ; 
but they had been great. Last year the 
Most mighty army ever prepared was 
completely destroyed. The re-action, as 
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had been expected, was most formidable 
on the part of France. But had the mi- 
litary course of the French commander 
been in his heretofore usual style ? Were 
his triumphs marked with the usual cir- 
cumstances? The battle of the Elbe, as 
well as the other battle; had shewn that 
the spirit of the people was roused. It 
was the duty of this country, who was 
more safe than other powers, to set the 
example of generosity ; and not to treat 
in the same manner those who submitted 
to the enemy and those who resisted, 
Those who resisted must be paid by those 
in whose cause they act.—(Hear, hear, 
from the opposition benches.) He main- 
tained that this: was but strict justice. 
On the subject of the slave trade, it had 
always been deemed important to obtain 
the concurrence of other nations in its 
abolition, and this had been provided for 
by the present treaty. For the last seven 
years, by the treaty of Tilsit, England 
had been excluded from the code of Eu- 
rope: she had struggled against this ex- 
clusion, and whatever else might be said, 
she had by the present treaty got rid of 
the maritime treaty of France. The noble 
earl then concluded by moving an Ad- 
dress of thanks to the Prince Regent for 
laying this Treaty before parliament, and 
to assure his Royal Highness of their rea- 
diness to co-operate with him to carry the 
same into effect. 

Lord Holland rose to reply to the noble 
earl who had just sat down, but felt many 
difficulties as to the course he should take 
on the occasion. He felt a difficulty in 
answering the speech of the noble earl, 
because from what he could collect, he 
feared that they annexed different mean- 
ings to the same words. When the noble 
lord talked of justice, the principles of 
justice, and the independence of Europe, 
the meaning he (lord Liverpool) appa- 
rently attached to them was different from 
that in which he should use the same 
terms. He felt also another difficulty in 
answering the noble earl, though he should 
not compliment him by saying that there 
was any difficulty in answering his argu- 
ments, or refuting the logic with which 
they were enforced. But there was a dif- 
ficulty growing out of the nature of the 
noble lord’s assertions which he would 
own pressed upon his mind. The noble 
lord created this difficulty when he con- 
tended before their lordships that. this 
country had derived an advantage- from 
the treaty. Was not the first. question in 
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this case, whether they were to sanction 
an act of flagrant injustice—whether they 
should sacrifice the honour of the nation 


and the glory of the crown—whether they | 


should abandon that principle for which 
they had’ been twenty years contend- 
ing? He could not bring himself to con- 
sent to any such proceeding—no—not the 
detence of Russia, nor even the eloquence 
and arguments of the noble lord should 
ever induce him to sacrifice the fair fame 
and the high character of the British na- 
tion in such a manner. It was necessary 
for him to follow the noble earl through 
the whole of his speech. He must ob- 
serve, however, that in stating the terms 
of the treaty and the cessions under it, 
the noble earl had somehow overlooked 
the million of English money which was 
to be given to Sweden. The noble lord 
dealt out millions liberally, and might 
have thought this circumstance not worth 
notice. He should endeavour to come to 
a right understanding, by stating the out- 
line of the treaty, as he understood the 
stipulations. This country was to cede 
to Sweden the island of Guadaloupe, 
in perpetuity, and was to assist her 
in despoiling her neighbour of a part of 
his hereditary dominions. One million 


of the money of the people of this country 


was to be paid to Sweden. We engaged 
also never to make peace with the com- 
mon enemy without reference to these 
stipulations in the treaty; that is, we 
were never to make peace unless Sweden 
voluntarily gave up her claims, or was 
put in possession of Norway, to which it 
had no title, and of Guadaloupe, which 
we had indiscreetly given up. In return 
for this, Sweden was to do what she was 
already obliged to do by treaty, and to 
give right of entrepot at Gottenburgh, 
Carlsham, and Stralsund (if she preserved 
this last place). It was remarkable too, 
that though we gave Guadaloupe in per- 
petuity, though we stipulated not to make 
peace except on the above conditions in 
perpetuity, yet the entrepot was given 
us only for 20 years. The treaty refers 
to.a former treaty concluded between 
Russia and Sweden last year, the substance 
of. which had been before their lordships. 
But for the questions put by his noble 
friend (lord Grey) they should have been 
obliged to debate the treaty on its own 
words, for it referred merely to the alli- 
ance of the north, without mentioning 
what its stipulations were. The noble earl 
who preceded him had an absolute neces- 
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sity for some fiction to help him out with 
his speech, and he had resorted to as good 
a one as could be imagined, by supposing 
that what was done last year had been 
effected by the treaty then before the 
‘This treaty was said to have 
been necessary, to secure the co-operation 
of Sweden, though it was difficult to con- 
ceive how the treaty before them could 
have brought about transactions which 
passed last year. ‘The noble earl had said 
that this was not to be considered as an in- 
sujated transaction, but with reference to 
the general state of Europe, and not 
merely the state of Europe, but—what? 
our general policy ?—No!—The anterior 
state of Europe? No! but the state of 
Europe at the time when the treaty re- 
ferred to was signed. Russia had last 
year found it necessary to sign a treaty in 
which,- for self-preservation, she was 
obliged to depart from the principles of 
justice; and for self-preservation such a 
departure was justifiable. Russia did this, 
and according to the doctrine of the noble 
earl, it was wise in Great Britain to be- 
come an accessary after the fact—to step 
in and bear her share of the guilt and pu- 
nishment—to share the disgrace which 
mankind attached to the deed. He would 
call on them to examine this point closely. 
Russia had derived all the advantage from 
this treaty with Sweden. Russia, by an 
act of robbery and plunder, had wrested 
from its ally a part of his dominion ; and 
instead of restoring, agreed with this all 

to roba third party. It had been asked, 
were we not at war with Denmark? He 
would ask were they at war with Den- 
mark? The Danish minister, he believed, 
was still at St. Petersburgh : but certain it 
was that he was there after the 3d o 

March. What a tissue of crime would 
the history of mankind be if the principle 
of this treaty were adopted ? What an ar- 
gument it would afford for universal rob- 
bery, if a weak power was to be despoiled 
on such grounds. If there was a cause of 
war with Denmark, let war be openly de- 
clared; it was base to carry ona covert 
war. The Prince Royal of Sweden had 
said, that Norway was to him a necessary 
accession, and that he could undertake no 
operation on the continent as long as he 
was liable to have Denmark for an enemy. 
This might be a good reason for taking 
military possession of Norway, or for ap- 
plying to Denmark for guarantees on this 
subject. Nothing of this though is done, 
but at last he consents to set out on a 
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crusade in Germany, and requests to have 
from us that in perpetuity which we had 
no right to give. Norway and Denmark, 
it is true, have become his enemy ; but 
then he has got Guadaloupe and a million 
a year, and all danger from Norway at 
once vanishes. The sugar island and the 
million would operate as a complete pro- 
tection against any incursions from that 
quarter. To hear the noble lord, one 
would think that the treaty was ‘ functus 
officio ;’ but it should be remembered that 
though it undertook to furnish 25 or 
30,000 men for a co-operation inGermany, 
it was not till 15,000 men of Russia should 
march against Norway, and at the time 
when the greatest armament ever known 
was marching into the heart of Russia, 
these men were to be detached to conquer 
Norway, though without such aggression 
they could have defended Sweden against 
any injuries from that quarter. It might 
be observed, that these troops who could 
conquer Norway, could defend Sweden 
against it, yet these troops were to be em- 
ployed against Norway, with all the troops 
Sweden could command, while the great- 
est expedition ever assembled marched 
against Moscow. It might be said, it was 
not their business to canvass an engage- 
ment between two foreign nations; but 


when we were referred to this, to justify 
those excessive engagements into which 
we had entered, they should be considered 
with reference to their principles and 


policy. It was remarkable what a conve- 
nient indemnity had been given to Den- 
mark. It had been said, that she was 
ever necessarily dependent on France, 
because she was contingent to the north 
of Germany, which (it was assumed) must 
always be subject to France. et to 
Germany she was to go to be indemni- 
fied for the loss of Norway. Such were 
the absurdities which a man was forced 
into when he once departed from the 
straight read. His policy became as in- 
consistent with sound views, as his ideas of 
justice, with what was written in all 
hearts. It was said that from the struggle 
in Russia—from the experience of the 
ardour with which a people have struggled 
in defence of its sovereign, its indepen- 
dence, and its national prejudices, great 
political advantages still remained to Eng- 
land and her allies, but on the moral 
lesson thus afforded, the corollary was, 
that the Swedes were to march upon Nor- 
way, and to force the inhabitants of that 
country to vindicate their independence. 
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Whilst he felt it his duty to speak thus 
of this most disgraceful treaty, he should 
do wrong, were he to pass over without 
his warmest expression of applause and 
admiration, the spirit, the vigour, and the 
magnanimity displayed by Russia in sup- 
port of her independence, and in assertion 
of her natural rights. The great princi- 
ple upon which she had acted, was that 
which called forth her noblest energies, 
and ought, indeed, to excite the noblest 
energies of all countries against the law- 
less invasion of despotism, and insatiable 
ambition. 1t was a principle which ought 
to unite by one common and irresistible 
impulse, the people of all nations, from the 
palace to the cottage, against the violator 
of their peace, their happiness, and their 
independence. But if that principle, 
great and stimulating as it was, went for 
any thing in the estimation of their lord- 
ships, it surely ought to possess all its va- 
lue and all its weight, no less with regard 
to the people of Norway, than to the peo- 
ple of Russia. Was it to be deemed sa- 
cred, when Russia was invaded, and threa- 
tened with subjugation; and to be of 
no consideration, and of no avail, when 
Norway was to be conquered, and torn 
from her rightful sovereign? Those 
therefore, who praised Russia for her 
energies and magnanimity, in the gallant 
and patriotic assertion of her national in- 
dependence, could’ not with the slightest 
appearance of propriety and consistency, 
advocate, or be parties to an act, by which 
the native independence of Norway was 
to be extinguished, and her people con- 
veyed against their will to the rule and 
obedience of another sovereign. He was 
at a loss to find out any reason why Nor- 
way was to be attacked, and to have all 
her ties and connections with her legiti- 
mate prince, ancient as they were, 
wrested from her and trampled under foot, 
because we had assisted Russia, when she 
fought and bled for ties and connections 
of the same nature. The corollary which 
the noble lord drew from the principle 
which he himself had admitted, had at 
least the merit of singularity, which chal- 
lenged every sentiment and feeling of na- 
tural right, of acknowledged honour, and 
national sympathy. He should, however, 
candidly admit, that the cause and the ob- 
ject might be a very good one with Swe~- 
den herself, who might have, and no doubt 
had, particular, and, perhaps, justifiable 
views in the conquest and annexation of 
Norway to her territory; but how we 
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could reconcile the spoliation and dismem- 
berment, settled and adjusted by the trea- 
ty, with our own policy with respect to 
the continent, as set forth in our declara- 
tions against the territorial violations and 
unprincipled infringements and partitions 
of France, he should leave the noble earl 
to decide. He wished to know whether 
any propositions were ever made by us to 
Denmark, by which any option was left 
to her of ceding Norway or not? He un- 
derstood that this cession was a sine qua 
non, and that Denmark had no option but 
either to cede Norway with good will, or 
have it taken from her by force. The 
principal article of our treaty obliged the 
king of Sweden to furnish a force of 
30,000 men for a direct operation on the 
continent in conjunction with a stipulated 
force to be furnished by Russia. Now if 
the Crown Prince performed his part of 
the agreement, but Russia did not send the 
stipulated force to join him, would he not 
in that case be fully entitled to every thing 
we had engaged to do for him, even al- 
though he had not struck a single stroke 
against the enemy? If the treaty was 
tripartite, then the failure of one of the 
parties exonerated the other two; but in 
this treaty with Sweden,if Russia did 
not give the force that she engaged to 
give, was not the Crown Prince still en- 
titled to all the benefits of his engagements 
with this country? -In former negocia- 
tions for peace with France,.we declared, 
that we only looked to the restoration of 
Europe, and that to purchase the restoration 
of her ancient states, we were willing, from 
the lap of victory, to give up what we had 
conquered by our arms. If there were 
now a negociation for peace, Great Bri- 
tain could no longer speak of the re-esta- 
blishment of the ancient states of Europe, 
if she was pledged to the dismemberment 
of one of the most ancient. He weuld 
wish to know, whether, if the present ar- 
mistice should put an end to the possibi- 
lity of any operations of the Crown Prince 
in Germany, would this country be still 
bound by its engagements to assist him in 
the scheme of conquering Norway ?—As 
to another point,—the cession of Guada- 
loupe,—he would agree, that it was a very 
desirable thing to engage Sweden and the 
other European powers in the general in- 
terests of the commercial world, but, the 
manner in which that island had been 
given up in the present instance met with 
his disapprobation. It had been said, and’ 
truly, that he: (lord H.) had expressed a 
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wish that all nations, nominally indepen- 
dent, should be really, independent of 
France; and it was concluded that he 
ought, in consistence, to defend this trea- 
ty. This was one reason why he objected 
to it. Sweden was independent of France, 
but Finland was not to be given back to 
Sweden because it was inconvenient for 
Russia. Speaking on the general policy 
of England, he should have objections, in- 
dependently of considerations of justice, 
that Sweden should possess Norway ; but 
it was most important that she should hot 
be encroached on by Russia. 
The policy of the present measure might 
be traced to the partition of Poland, the 
principle of which had been so success- * 
fully adopted by other powers of Europe, 
and was now so audaciously avowed in 
that House. But, he would ask, what 
were we doing with Sweden? We were 
planting a power by the side of Russia, 
who must, sooner or later, connect herself 
with France, and not with Great Britain, 
The Crown Prince of Sweden, indeed, 
seemed to have a much more rational idea 
of the interests of his country than our 
ministers had. In his letter to Buona- 
parté he very justly observed, that Swe- 
den had constantly been the ally of 
France since the time of Gustavus Vasa. 
The very circumstances which the noble 
earl had pressed, as reasons why Sweden 
would become independent of France, 
were precisely those by which he was 
convinced she would, ultimately, sink into 
a state of dependence upon that country. 
Looking at the treaty, therefore, in every 
point of view, and as far as he could com- 
prehend, it was most unjust, most impo- 
litic, and most injurious. If the Prince 
Regent’s ministérs could make such a 
treaty with the:scholar of Buonaparté—a 
treaty which abandoned all the substan- 
tial interests of this country, what might 
be expected of them should they have to 
negociate with his master? Would it be 
too much to anticipate that the interests of 
Great Britain would be completely sacri- 
ficed ? In justification of the moral cha- 
racter of the treaty the noble earl found it 
necessary to have recourse to the new 
school of morality, but he trusted he would 
find no justification when: he appealed to 
the Lords of Great Britain. The noble 
earl seemed to maintain the doctrine that 
it was desirable to fight the enemy: with 
his own weapons; .now ‘the weapons of 
Buonaparté had been want of principle, 
though in the exercise of that weapon 
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he had never neglected the interests of 
France: but the noble earl and his col- 
leagues had outdone their prototype, and 
in their gratuitous love for that want of 
principle, they had contrived to shock, to 
disgust, and to render abhorrent every 
man in the kingdom, and that without 
securing one single advantage to their 
country. His lordship concluded with 
moving, that all the words of the motion, 
after the word ‘that,’ be left out, and 
that words to the following effect be sub- 
stituted :— 

«« That an humble Address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
thanking him for his gracious communica- 
tion of the Treaty of Concert and Subsidy 
concluded between this country and Swe- 
den: that their lordships having taken the 
said treaty into their most serious conside- 
ration, begged to express to his Royal 
Highness their deep feelings of regret and 
sorrow at the principles upon which it was 
formed; principles by which the right was 
laid down and recognised, of tranferring 
the kingdom of Norway to the crown of 
Sweden: and the injustice of which was 
increased by the offer made to Denmark 
of certain territories in Germany; mea- 
sures altogether irreconcileable with the 
established laws of nations, ‘and the true 
sentiments and feelings of national honour, 
and public morality ; that they humbly 
begged to represent to his Royal High- 
ness, that no value, no compensation could 
be made for so flagrant a violation of jus- 
tice and rectitude; that the cession of the 
island of Guadaloupe was altogether un- 
warranted either by a consideration of the 
actual interests of this country, or by its 
eventual interests on the negociation of a 
treaty of peace; that the subsidy granted 
to Sweden, however desirous they were at 
all times to make every necessary sacri- 
fice, was inconsistent with the financial 
difficulties under which the country la- 
boured ; and that they therefore humbly 
begged his Royal Highness to use all pro- 
per and justifiable means to suspend the 
execution of the said treaty, which, after 
the most mature consideration, appeared 
to their lordships so highly injurious to the 
honour of the crown and to the interests 
of the country.” 

The Earl of Harrowby did not think it 
hecessary to revert to the former situation 
of Europe, or to enquire into the causes 
which had induced Russia to take.posses- 
sion of Finland. The treaty ought, in his 
opinion, to be considered as-it more parti- 
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cularly related to the state of Sweden her- 
self ; and by an impartial consideration of 
her situation. Previous to the conclusion 
of the treaty, their lordships would find 
ample cause to justify ministers in acced- 
ing to that measure. The policy of Swe. 
den, after all her wars and privations,— 
after her sufferings of various kinds, re- 
duced in territory, impaired in resources, 
and diminished in population, was evi- 
dently to enjoy for a considerable period 
the blessings of peace, and to cultivate all 
the means by which she might be enabled 
to acquire national strength and opulence. 
He contended that it was the interest of 
Sweden to have kept free altogether of 
the contest, dismembered as she had been . 
in a former war, and that neutrality was 
her obvious policy. With regard to Den- 
mark, Russia had distinctly cause of war 
with that country as co-operating with 
France against her. But, did Russia, at 
that moment, commence hostilities? On - 
the contrary did she not make an offer to 
Denmark that an equivalent should be 
given to her for Norway? And who were 
the powers proposing to give that equiva- 
lent? Sweden and Russia! Sweden was 
ready to give Pomerania, and Russia was 
ready to give what she had power to be- 
stow. There was no reason to doubt, in 
the event of the allied powers having been 
successful, that indemnities might have 
been found without violating any other 
territory. That Sweden was sincere in 
her co-operation, there could be.no reason 
to doubt, from the magnanimity with 
which she released the Russian army of 
Finland consisting of 18,000 men, at the 
most critical juncture of her affairs; and 
it should be further remembered, that in 
consequence of the demonstrations made 
on the coasts of Sweden, France was com- 
pelled to keep from 50 to 60,000 men to 
watch the ports of the north of Germany. 
These were surely indications of a cordial 
and sincere disposition on her part to 
make common cause with Russia against 
France. Sweden also had been one of 
the first powers to acknowledge the Cortes 
and Ferdinand 7th of Spain, than which, 
she could have done nothing more morti- 
fying to Buonaparté. 

With regard to the treaty, whatever of 
impolicy there might be in it, (though he 
was far from admitting there was any im- 
policy,) he distinctly contended it was 
founded upon no principle of injustice. 
We were at war with Denmark, and if we 
could have spared a force for the purpose, 
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we had an undoubted right to attack and 
conquer Norway if we could. If then we 
had such a right to do it ourselves, what 
precluded us from aiding and assisting 
another power to do it? If we had a good 
- «cause of quarrel with Denmark, were we 
to abstain from uniting with another power 
who had not equal cause of quarrel, but 
who was willing to assist us in weakening 
our avowed enemy? He would be a bold 
man who would say that we ought to do 
so. The arguments of the noble lord 
(Holland) which went to affirm that by 
strengthening and extending the power of 
Sweden, we only secured the necessary 
consequence of making her dependent 
upon France, seemed to him a little ex- 
traordinary.—The acquisition of Norway 
by Sweden would, he maintained, natu- 
rally draw closer the alliance between this 
country and the former instead of between 
France and Sweden. The Address which 
the noble lord had moved, contained many 
strong expressions and much glowing lan- 
guage, and if it was the opinion of their 
lordships that the treaty was founded in 
injustice, and was hostile to the true po- 
licy of this country, in God’s name he 
would bid them carry up the declaration 
of that opinion to the Prince Regent: but 
if, on the contrary, they were convinced 
it contained nothing that was injurious to 
the interests of Great Britain, nothing that 
was against the acknowledged rights of 
nations, then they would vote for the ori- 
ginal Address, 

The Marquis of Buckingham observed, 
that the noble earl had, on the present oc- 
casion, disclosed to their lordships what 
was now the extent and aim of the policy 
of England, and it appeared that he had 
cordially adopted that very system which, 
only a few years since, he so loudly 
condemned, and so vehemently stigmatis- 
ed as the system of Buonaparté. Now, 
however, it was to form the principle of 
his own policy. He knew not whether it 
was true, in nature, that every poison car- 
ried with it its own antidote ; but of thishe 
was sure, that in morals every bad principle 
contained its own refutation. A stronger 
illustration of that fact could not be found 
than what the speech of the noble earl 
had that night afforded. If he could 
agree with the noble earl that the treaty 
in question was founded either in wisdom 
or honour, or that it was warranted by the 
existing diplomatic relations of Europe, 
he should then cordially agree with the 
Address he had proposed ; but, consider- 
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ing it, as he did, the most disgraceful 
treaty that ever stained the annals of 
any country, thinking it mischievous in 
principle, and inefficient in operation, he 
could not concur with the noble earl. In 
contemplating it he knew not which to 
wonder at most ; the weakness of its pro- 
visions, or the dishonesty of its principle. 
What was the situation of Europe at the 
time the treaty was formed? What were 
the measures that ministers possessed of 
deciding the great destinies of Europe, 
and which had been put in their power by 
such a concurrence of events as would 
hardly be expected to happen again? For 
the first time Buonaparté had been beaten 
and discomfited upon European ground. 
He had roused the energies of a great 
country ; he had driven it to desperation ; 
the winter suddenly closed in upon him, 
and Europe beheld the destruction of the 
mightiest army that perhaps was ever as- 
sembled. - Their leader was defeated ; the 
basis of his power was shaken, and his 
downfall was contemplated as an event 
which it was probable was not far distant. 
What an opportunity was here furnished 
for completing the work of ruin which had 
been commenced in Russia! At sucha 
period wisdom would have united the 
whole north of Europe against the com- 
mon enemy. Had this been done ?— 
No. Denmark, while engaged in testifying . 
her sincerity to re-establish the relations 
of amity and peace with this country, was 
told in language which could not be mis- 
taken, that she had no alternative, but to 
be hostile to us, and was thus forced into 
the ranks of the enemy. The present had 
by some very unaccountable means ob- 
tained the name of the New Era. In some 
points of view, and those were truly af- 
fecting, it might well lay claim to that — 
title. It was indeed, a new era, when 
our arms by sea suffered defeat and 
disgrace; it was a new era when we 
fought for principles which we once de- 
tested and abhorred; it was a new era, 
when we gave our confidence to one who 
had proved himse!f a Frenchman in every 
sense of the word, and who had shewed in 
every transaction, that while he professed 
himself attached to Swedish interests, /he 
sought the gratification of his .own pecu- 
liar wishes, and his own selfish motives. 
Contrast the conduct of Sweden with what 
had been done by Denmark, by oppressed 
and injured Denmark. Her troops were 
the only ones that had really operated 
against France, till we forced them to act, 
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with France. The opportunity of saving 
Europe had passed by, and we had esta- 
blished the principle of dismembering one 
power to bribe another. 

The Earl of Clancarty supported the 
original Address, and observed, that in all 
the House had heard from its opponents, 
he had witnessed much severity of lan- 
guage, but no argument. 

The Marquis of Douglas spoke in favour 
of the Amendment. 

Earl Grey expressed his surprise at the 
observation of the noble earl (Clancarty), 
particularly after the able and augmenta- 
tive speech of his noble friend (lord Hol- 
Jand); but possibly after what he was 
about to say, or after what the most able 
advocate might be capable of offering on 
the same side of the question, the noble 
earl would not hesitate to repeat the same 
observation. Still, with all the fear which 
he ought to feel of the noble earl’s denun- 
ciation, he could not forbear from pronounc- 
ing thistreaty to be an act of gross, unquali- 
fied injustice—in fact, one of meditatea 
robbery upon an independent nation, 
which had given no provocation to those 
concerned in its promotion, and especially 
none to this country, and at a time when 
an oppurtunity offered of cultivating a 
close connection with Russia, which was 
our obvious policy, he could not help la- 
menting, that other more honourable and 
effectual means were not adopted for the 
success of that policy—that our connec- 
tion with that power should be sullied by 
any act of a doubtful character—by any 
act calculated to introduce into the con- 
nection the very seeds of dissention. 
Feeling, as he did, that this treaty endan- 
gered the interests of the country, and 
stained, though not inevitably, he hoped, 
its honour, he could not give a silent vote 
on the occasion, though he should thereby 
incur the danger of repeating much that 
had been said by his noble friend (lord 
Holland), who had spoken with an en- 
lightened ability, and a warmth of elo- 
quence, thatseemed to have descended upon 
him from one of the greatest men who had 
ever taken a share in the politics of this 
country. Far was it from his wish to dero- 
gate from the cause of Russia, or the glo- 
rious exertions she had made in de- 
fence of her own independence. He 
thought it the interest and policy of this 
country to cultivate the closest connec- 
tions with Russia; but the more strongly 
did he regret that that connection should 
have been sullied by engagements which 

( VOL. XXVI. ) 
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bound us to assist in rebbing an inde- 
pendent power. Having premised thus 
much, he should restate what he had ad- 
vanced in the preliminary discussion of 
this evening; namely, that he would not 
consent to purchase any advantages at the 
expence of justice; but he was prepared 
to contend that the treaty under conside- 
ration was inconsistent as well with policy 
as with justice—with those maxims, which 
were necessary to the common protection 
of all nations—with those principles of 
public law, the violation of which on the 
part of France, that House had so often 
heard reprobated in terms as severe as 
they were just. He pointedly censured 
the treaty with Sweden, which authorised 
the spoliation of the territories of a friendly 
and unoffending power, as a sine qua non, as 
an essential preliminary; there was no con- 
cession on the part of Denmark which 
could have avoided that spoliation. What- 
ever the original cause of war with Dens 
mark may have been, it was impossible to 
justify it, except on the plea of necessity, 
and by the law of nations, when that ceased 
to operate, ample reparation should be made 
for the injuries inflicted. It was not only 
the money advanced under the treaty that 
Sweden pocketed. She had also upwards of 
300,000/, plundered from the merchants 
of this country. Our new ally Sweden had 
been long attached to French politics, and 
in point of fact, a French minister con- 
tinued at Stockholm till the end of De- 
cember; and the Swedish government 
was reproached by the French minister 
Bassano, with wanting to wrest Norway 
from Denmark. The real cause of com- 
plaint on the part of Sweden against 
France was, that the latter refused to con- 
cur in its cesigns upon Norway. The 
conduct of his Majesty’s ministers in ac- 
ceding to such a treaty with them, had no 
foundation whatever, in true policy or in. 
justice. The annexation of Norway to 


‘Sweden would eventually prove highly 


injurious, as Russia would naturally be 
connected with this country, and Sweden 
with France. The treaty in question was 
more derogatory to the honour of the 
crown, and degrading to the character of 
the country, than any ever yet submitted 
by any minister to parliament. How 
stood the situation of Russia and Sweden 
in regard to Denmark when they framed 
this treaty? Denmark was at war with 
neither. What causes of complaint had 
Russia against her? The Crown Prince of 
Sweden had assigned none; . nothing had 
(3 B) 
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been put forward in that quarter, but the 
old French ground of a moral and phy- 
sical connection which made Norway the 
natural appendage of Sweden. Would 
their lordships stamp with hypocrisy all 
their own declarations against the un- 
principled ambition of France? Bearing 
in mind the annexation of Belgium, Savoy 
and Holland to France, which annexation, 
by the way, with respect to Savoy at least, 
had the professed sanction of a demand 
from a great portion of the people of those 
countries. Was it necessary for him to 
add any thing to the indignant language 
in which the grounds of such annexation 
were reprobated by Mr. Burke, which 
language it was impossible to forget? In- 
deed the mere statement of such grounds 
was sufficient to revolt every heart suscep- 
tible of any regard for justice or policy. 
He would only for a moment make the 
ease our own. Suppose that Russia and 
Sweden had demanded from our sovereign 
the surrender of Hanover. On this point 
he spoke disinterestedly, for he thought it 
would have been better for this country, 
had Hanover been at the bottom of the 
sea; but a sense of the honour of the 


crown would have induced him rather to 
risk war, than to accede to such a proposal. 
But supposing these powers had added, 


we will give you Calais and Boulogne 
in exchange for it, he should have thought 
that they joined insult-to injury. Instead 
of any rational inducement being held 
out to Denmark to join the allies, she 
was told, that she must pay, as the pre- 
mium of our friendship, the very price 
which wonld be exacted from her as the 
punishment of hostility; and then follow- 
ed that hypocritical provision, that the 
robbery was to be carried into effect, with 
all due regard to the happiness of the 
people of Norway. But if the Norwe- 
gians, mindful of their allegiance, and of 
their duties to their sovereign, should re- 
sist their forcible separation, then ministers 
bound themselves to carry fire and sword 
into the peaceful homes of a people really 
attached to this country, and to visit them 
with all the miseries of war, because their 
sovereign refused to barter them like cattle. 
But it was said, that Denmark had been 
uniformly hostile to this country, and that 
her weakness was no excuse. Certainly if 
a weak power became a ready instrument 
in the hand of our enemy, we were en- 
titled to deprive her of the means of injury. 
But the overwhelming influence of France 
was withdrawn: Denmark sent her mi- 
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nister to make peace with this country; 
she sent her troops to defend Hamburgh, 
and that was the moment when ministers 
announced to her that they had become 
parties to her spoliation. The noble lord 
next took a view of the policy of the treaty. 
That a powerful diversion on the side of 
Pomerania would have been highly de- 
sirable could not be denied; but this 
Swedish diversion was perfectly useless, 
unless the co-operation of Denmark were 
first secured. The hostility of Denmark 
completely neutralised the efforts of Swe- 
den. Thenoble lord then took a view of the 
political relations of the northern powers, 
and contended that it was by no means a 
just policy to aggrandise Sweden. But 
had it been shewn to be advantageous, all 
communities must equally condemn a de- 
parture from the principles of justice, and 
he contended, that adeparture from them, 
in this instance, was not less disadvan- 
tageous than dishonourable. He ascribed 
the signal discomfiture which Buonaparté 
had experienced last winter, to his making 
his military operations dependant on po- 
litical speculations, over which he had no 
controul. The retreat from Moscow had 
annihilated the mightiest army which 
France had ever sent forth; her palaces 
had been filled with lamentations, and her 
land covered with mourning: yet such 
were the resources of that man’s mind— 
such the power of the country over which 
he ruled, that he had absolutely re-created 
his army ; and by two great battles, ren- 
dered his supremacy in Germany more 
complete than ever. ‘The spring, he 
thought, ought to have witnessed some at- 
tempt at negociation. Had such an effort 
been made, the war might have probably 
been happily terminated. The situation 
of Buonaparté was such, that it was likely 
he would not have refused to attend to 
moderate propositions had fair offers been 
made, and terms beneficial to every power 
in Europe might have been obtained.—To 
the imbecility of ministers was to be ascrib- 
ed the contrast between the present situa- 
tion of France, and that which she exhi- 
bited at the close of the last campaign. 
With his noble friend he agreed an op- 
portunity had been lost never to be re- 
called. A disposition towards peace might 
have been shewn with dignity and effect, 
showing equally the moderation and jus- 
tice of the country. Moderation in suc- 
cess was an infinitely superior poltcy to 
solicitation after failure. Such a line of 


conduct would have enabled ministers 
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either to make peace advantageously, or 
to carry on hostilities with increased 
vigour and effect. 

Earl Bathurst observed, that the noble 
earl had displayed, nay, exhausted a great 
deal of ingenuity and eloquence; but in 
his mind had advanced little of argument 
applying to the real merits of the case. 
With respect to the ships which were de- 
tained by Sweden, and not liberated until 
fines were imposed, as mentioned by the 
noble lord, the fact was, that a number of 
British ships were driven into Carlsham 
and other of the Swedish ports: the coun- 
tries were then at peace, but before the 
vessels could sail they became hostile, and 
their detention was the consequence. This 
country had acted so in similar circum- 
stances. He granted that if our acquies- 
cence in the treaty was morally wrong, it 
could not be truly politic: but that it was 
the former, not one word of the noble earl’s 
tended to prove. We were at war with 
Denmark at the time, and therefore, with- 
out moral reproach, we might have at- 
tacked Norway ourselves, and kept pos- 
session of it, as well as of their West India 
possessions, or the isle of Heligoland’: and 
in that view an attack, if necessary or 
expedient, in concert with our allies, was 
equally justifiable. In treaties of alliance 
no one of the parties could fairly treat 
but in conjunction with the rest—a consi- 
deration that operated with others in the 
late negociations at Denmark. An ac- 
quiescence in the treaty in question was 
equally founded in political expediency 
asin morality. If it were withheld, in 
what a situation would the country be 
placed. The Crown Prince might then 
have demanded the 35,000 men from 
Russia, and with all the forces of Sweden 
in addition, have attacked Norway. That 
force was now otherwise employed : and 
without such a diversion the allies may 
have been driven from the Oder to the 
Vistula! If they had guaranteed the do- 
minions of Denmark, this country might 
have been ere now in a state of war with 
Russia and Sweden ; or in a situation, in 
which, whether Russia or France were 
victorious, all would be loss to this coun- 
try: whereas by acceding to the treaty, 
these complicated difficulties were avoided; 
and they would be enabled by it to bring 
a force of 65,000 men to act against 
France in the present campaign, which 
Could not otherwise have been so employ- 
ed. The whole time the negociation be- 
tween this country and Denmark was 
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carrying on, the fact was known to France, 
who notwithstanding continued to stile 
Denmark its good and faithful ally, and to 
keep its minister resident at Copenhagen. 
This may be considered with reference to 
the sincerity and objects of the court of 
Denmark in the transaction; whose real 
design, however, in his opinion, seemed 
to be to keep well at the same time with 
both France and England; but in all 
situations of that kind it must naturally 
be expected that a little falsehood might 
be told to at least one of the parties, Re- 
curring to the conduct of ministers in 
acceding to the treaty in question, the 
noble earl contended it was justifiable in 
point of justice and morality, warranted 
by sound policy, and called for by the 
particular circumstances of the case. The 
noble earl pronounced a warm evlogy 
upon the conduct of the Russian people, 
and more particularly upon the cabinet 
which had placed the fleet of the empire 
inthe hands of the British government, 
thereby erecting a splendid monument of 
the liberality of Russia, and of the honour 
of Great Britain. 

Earl Grey alluded to the terms em- 
ployed in the treaty, particularly the 
wording of the articles respecting Nor- 
way and Guadaloupe, contending that it 
was a guarantee in perpetuity of both to 
the Swedish government. 

The Earl of Liverpool, on the contrary, 
contended, that it was only a virtual 
guarantee, contingent upon the perform- 
ance of certain stipulations on the part of 
Sweden. He detailed to the House the 
particulars of the Resolutions themselves 
in support of his position. 

A division then took place, when the 
numbers were: Contents 78; Proxies 
62—140. Not Contents 40; Proxies 
37—77. Majority in favour of the origi- 
nal Address, 63. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, June 18. 


Victuatters Revier Bitt.}] Mr. Rose 
moved that the House should go into a com- 
mittee on the Victuallers’ Bill. 

Mr. Giddy opposed the Speaker’s leav- 
ing the chair, on the principle that the 
object of the Bill was beneath the at- 
tention of the legislature. A sounder 
maxim could not be laid down than that 
well known one, De minimis non curat lex. 
It also interfered improperly in a private 
transaction between individuals, in itself 
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perfectly harmless, for their mutual ac» 
commodation. It was said in the pream- 
ble, to be one object of the Bill to take 
away the temptation to the crime of 
stealing pewter pots, to which children 
were now regularly trained, and for which 
they were constantly convicted. He had 
looked at the ages of some of those in- 
fants, whose morals the right hon. gentle- 
man was so anxious not to have contami- 
nated, and he found some of them as fol- 
lows :—John Jones, 73 ; Sarah Davies, 69 ; 
Thomas Ladbrook, 54, &c. Upon an 
average, the ages of the supposed infantine 
offenders exceeded 50. So much for the 
care of the friends of this Biil for the 
rising generation. Besides, if the mere 
possibility of the temptation to commit 
crime were a sufficient ground for a law 
of this kind, we might shut up the jewel- 
lers’ shops, and ought not to carry watches 
or silk handkerchiefs about our persons. 
He believed the secret motive for the 
desire of the publicans for the Bill, was 
the hope that by preventing the sending 
out of beer in pots, it would lead to tippling 
in ale-houses, He moved as an amendment 
that the Bill should be committed on that 
day three months. 

Mr. Rose said, that notwithstanding 
the contempt with which the hon. gen- 
tleman had treated his Bill, an Act of the 
sanie kind had passed in the reign of 
George 2, under the auspices of no less 
men than sir R. Walpole and lord Hard- 
wicke. This Act did not now operate, 
merely because the King’s printer had, 
by mistake, written over against it ‘ ree 
pealed.’ The injury to the publicans, 
which he wished to prevent, was not a 
possible or imaginary evil. They had 
the positive allegations of a hundred indi- 
viduals, that they suffered a loss amount- 
ing to about 35/. annually by this prac- 
tice. The reason why most of the per- 
sons by whom the offence was committed 
appeared in the returns to be old people, 
was, that it was generally committed by 
children, who were too young to be pro- 
secuted, 

Mr. Croker ridiculed the idea, that this 
offence was committed generally by chil- 
dren, though the returns gave us only a 
list of veteran delinquents. He denied 
that any such Act as that which the right 
hon. gentleman had said was repealed by 
the King’s printer, had ever passed. In 
one of the Excise Acts of sir Robert Wal- 
pole, indeed, a clause was inserted to pre- 
vent publicans from sending out beer in 
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any vessel, whether pewter, silver, or 
otherwise, in less quantity than one or 
two gallons, but this had nothing to do 
with the species of vessel used. The hon. 
gentleman then entered into a general ar- 
gument against the present Bill, for the 
necessity of which he contended no just 
cause had been assigned. The right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Rose) himself knew no- 
thing of those who had signed the allega- 
tions. He (Mr. Croker) thought the 
foundation of the Bill was altogether as 
unsound as the superstructure was ridi- 
culous. 

Mr. Rose defended the Bill, and read a 
part of the former Act, which he contended 
was expressly directed against stealing 
pewter pots. He said, he was sorry the 
hon. gentleman seemed disposed to add 
insult to injury. 

Mr. Whitbread said that, as he had been 
unexpectedly made an umpire in this dis- 
pute, he must say that the word < pots’ 
appeared to be in the former Act. Mr, 
Croker had objected to his right hon. 
friend, that he had no acquaintance among 
the class of persons whom the Bill pro- 
fessed to relieve: he would, perhaps, ob- 
ject to him, that he had too much ac- 
quaintance among them, though he by no 
means thought so, and wished to extend 
it as much farther as possible. But he 
could say from personal knowledge, that 
the present practice was a serious injury 
to the publican, and he should strenuously 
support their claim to relief. 

The House then divided, when there 
were for Mr. Giddy’s Amendment, 42; 
Against it, 67; Majority for the Bill, 25. 


Locat Tokens Bitt.] The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer moved the order of the 
day forthe second reading of the Local 
Tokens Bill. 

Mr. Huskisson thought this a proper op- 
portunity to ask the right hon. gentleman 
whether it was intended by the present 
Bill to prohibit the circulation of the local 
tokens of copper? Of this description of 
tokens there was an immense quantity is- 
sued in various populous neighbourhoods 
in the country, and from the spurious 
metal of which they were formed, they 
had a direct tendency to enhance the price 
of the first necessaries of life to the poorer 
classes of society. These tokens, which 
were generally issued by large manufac- 
turers, and were exchanged at par for 
bills at twelve months after sight, so that 
when they were taken by shopkeepers in 
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payment for the commodities in which 
they dealt, it was natural that these men 
should place such a price on their goods 
as would indemnify them for the interest 
of their money, which it was seen would 
be locked up for, twelve months, and se- 
cure them against the possible risk they 
might run from the probability of failure 
on the part of the house from whence the 
tokens might be issued. The labouring 
classes were obliged to submit to the im- 
position which was thus practised upon 
them from the difficulty of procuring em- 
ployment. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the Bill, as it was at present framed, 
did not at all apply to copper tokens. 
The suggestions of the right hon. gentle- 
man were extremely important and very 
just, and he should be extremely happy to 
attend to any propositions which he might 
think proper to make in the committee. 

Mr. Rose was not aware of the exis- 
tence of the practices which had been ad- 
verted to by his right hon. friend, but he 
certainly thought they were of such a 
complexion as to call imperatively for le- 
gislative interference. 

Lord A. Hamilton expressed his asto- 
nishment that any necessity should be felt 
for introducing the present Bill, after the 
intimation which bad been given by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the pro- 
bability of a favourable increase of ex- 
change between this and foreign coun- 
tries, before the expiration of the present 
session of parliament. 

Mr. Grenfell thought the evil which had 
been complained of by the right hon. gen- 
tleman opposite might be remedied by 
the government putting in circulation a 
sufficient quantity of the copper coin of 
therealm. Whateverscarcity there might 
be of silver and gold, there surely was no 
scarcity of copper. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
there had been that favourable change in 
the exchange between this and other 
countries which he had anticipated, and 
there had also been considerable arrivals 
of bullion. Although this had been the 
case, however, the nature of our expendi- 
tares upon the continent had been such as 
to preclude the possibility at present of 
making any advantageous alteration in our 
current coin. With respect to the copper 
currency which had been alluded to by 
the hon. gentleman who had spoken last, 
he apprehended there was no want of the 
legal copper coin of the realm. In Lon- 
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don, the circulation, he believed, was too 
prolific, and if the coin was wanted, he 
had no doubt it could be procured in any 
quantity. 

The Bill was then read a second time, 
and ordered to be committed on Monday. 


Treaty wiTH Swepen.} Mr. Whit- 
bread, before the debate commenced, was 
desirous of asking a question of the noble 
lord opposite, which it was extremely de- 
sirable the House should have answered. 
The second article of the Treaty between 
this country and Sweden was as follows :— 
“« The said courts having communicated to 
his Britannic Majesty the engagements 
subsisting between them, and having for- 
mally demanded his said Majesty’s ac- 
cession thereto, and his Majesty the king 
of Sweden having by the stipulations con- 
tained in the preceding Article, givena 
proof of the desire which animates him to 
contribute also on his part to the success 
of the common cause; his Britannic Ma- 
jesty being desirous, in return, to give an 
immediate and unequivocal proof of his 
resolution to join his interests to those of 
Sweden and Russia, promises and engages 
by the present Treaty to accede to the 
conventions already existing between 
those two powers.’ The Convention 
here alluded to, between Sweden and 
Russia, it appeared, had been signed in 
March, 1812, and that with his Britannic 
Majesty not until the 3d of March, 1813. 
He was desirous of being informed by the 
noble lord, at what period the Convention 
between the two first-mentioned powers 
was communicated to his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters ? 

Lord Castlereagh answered, that he 
could not speak to the precise time, but 
he believed it was some time in July, 
1812. The noble lord then moved, first, 
“ That the House should resolve into-a 
Committee of Supply ;” and next, “ That 
the Treaty with Sweden, presented to the 
House by command of his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, be referred to the said 
Committee.” 

Mr. Ponsonby rose and said :—Sir, on 
the present occasion, I conceive the most 
convenient method of raising the debate 
on the merits of the Swedish Treaty, is to 
proceed with the discussion prior to your 
leaving the chair :—because, in the Com- 
mittee of Supply, if we were to take its 
merits into consideration, we could finally 
do nothing more than come to a vote for 
or against the proposed subsidy—we 
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could present no Address to the throne on 
the subject—nor could any of our pro- 
ceedings, beyond the mere vote of Sup- 
ply, appear on the Journals. As itis my 
wish to present to the crown an Ad dress 
from this House, on the subject of the 
Treaty, calling on the Prince Regent to 
take such steps as may be consistent with 
the honour of the crown and the public 
faith of the country, to suspend the exe- 
cution of such parts of the Swedish 
Treaty, as may besuspended ; and, finally, 
to enter into negociations to disengage 
himself, if it be possible, from the Treaty 
altogether, I think the most proper period 
for moving such an Address, is previous 
to your leaving the chair. Sir, I believe 
this is the first instance in which a treaty, 
containing the cession of a valuable posses- 
sion of the crown of Great Britain, has 
been laid on the table of either House of 
Parliament, the minister of the crown in 
such House not having expressed a desire 
to take the sense of parliament upon it.— 
_1f it were merely a treaty of subsidy, the 
necessity of that subsidy might be exa- 
mined in a Committee of Supply ; and 
the House, by granting or withholding 
the subsidy, might signify their appro- 
bation of, or dissent from, its propriety. 
But the present is not merely a treaty of 
subsidy ; it is also, among other things, a 
treaty of cession on the part of Great 
Britain, for the island of Guadaloupe. 
And I did suppose, when a treaty for the 
cession of that island was laid on the table, 
that his Majesty’s ministers would imme- 
diately have moved an Address to the 
crown, by which the House would have 
had an opportunity of expressing either its 
satisfaction or disapprobation, with refe- 
rence to that cession. The noble lord has, 
however, followed another course. In 
the other House of Parliament, as far as 
we are Cognisant of its proceedings, the 
minister of the crown cannot pursue the 
course adopted by the noble lord. He 
must move an Address to the crown, either 
approving or disapproving any treaty 
which it may have entered into—and, on 
that motion, the sense of the House may 
be taken. But, in the present case, where 
the minister of the crown has forborne to 
move any Address—in the present case, 
where his Majesty’s cabinet have re- 
mained silent on that subject—I am 
obliged to have recourse to this rather 
unusual mode, for the purpose of taking 
the sense of parliament on the merits of 
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markable thing in the treaty concluded 
between Sweden and Russia, to which 
treaty his Majesty was advised to accede, 
the most remarkable thing that strikes us 
in that treaty is—the object of it—as pro- 
fessed by the two contracting parties. 
The object of that treaty (as stated in the 
document laid before the House, which 
the noble lord has told us comprises the 
substance of the Convention) is “ for the 
purpose of securing reciprocally their 
states and possessions against the common 
enemy.” This is the professed object of 
the stipulations of the treaty concluded 
by the emperor of Russia and the king of 
Sweden, “ the security of their states and 
possessions against the common enemy ;” 
meaning France; for, I believe, there is 
no other power with which they were 
then unitedly at war. Sir, in the course 
of the last war between Russia and France, 
which was terminated by the peace of 
Tilsit, certain negotiations subsisted be- 
tween these governments, and a certain 
understanding took place between them 
on particular subjects, which were not 
then divulged to the rest of Europe. But 
soon after the conclusion of peace, Russia 
attacked Sweden, and acquired the domi- 
nion of Finland; a dominion long desired 
and ardently sought for by that power, in 
the course of different wars and negotia- 
tions. Russia having obtained Finland, 
by the connivance, if not by the open as- 
sistance of France, as soon as ever she 
found herself likely to be involved in a 


to secure herself in the possession of Fin- 
land, which she had acquired from Sweden. 
That object she did not attempt to attain 
by force, but by buying over and con- 
ciliating the state to which the province 
originally belonged—by transferring to 
her part of the dominions of another 
power. Inorder to induce Sweden not to 
insist on the restitution of Finland, Russia 
entered into an understanding with her, 
and ultimately concluded the Convention, 
the substance of which is contained in the 
paper laid before the House. By this Con- 
vention it is stipulated, that the cession of 
Norway to Sweden, by the crown of Den- 
mark, is to be procured either by treaty 
or by force—And, for this purpose, Russia 
is bound to provide a force, of from 15 
to 20,000 men, to co-operate with Sweden. 
By a subsequent convention, dated the 
30th of August, 1812,the Russian auxiliary 
force is to be carried to 35,000 men. This 
latter convention, I believe, was entered 
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into at the very time when his Majes- 
ty’s ambassador, lord Cathcart, was pre- 
sent at Abo. Now, Sir, to induce 
Denmark to make the cession of Norway 
to Sweden, what steps were taken by the 
two contracting parties to that treaty? 
They expressed themselves thus :—* As 
the king of Sweden cannot make this 
diversion in favour of the common cause, 
consistently with the security of his domi- 
nions, so long as he can regard the king- 
dom of Norway as an enemy, his majesty 
the emperor of Russia engages, either by 
negociation, or by military co-operation, 
to unite the kingdom of Norway to Sweden.” 
Here is a stipulation, not to procure for 
Sweden any territory to which she has a 
just claim—not to procure for Sweden any 
security which she might demand against 
the forces of Denmark—not to procure for 
Sweden the possession of forts or fortresses 
—not to procure for her what is called 
military possession of Norway, to prevent 
any attack from Denmark in that quarter 
—No, this stipulation is to procure, either 
by negociation or force, the perpetual 
cession of Norway itself. The treaty goes 
on to say, “* The two contracting parties 
being unwilling, if-it can be avoided, to 
make an enemy of the king of Denmark.” 
If it can be avoided! How modest are 
their expressions! how gentle their man- 
ners! how kind their intention! Being 
unwilling to make an enemy of the king 
of Denmark! Unwilling to makean enemy 
of whom ? of a monarch with whom nei- 
ther of the parties pretended to have the 
slightest cause of quarrel. Feeling this 
virtuous reluctance, what do they propose 
to do—* they will offer to his Danish ma- 
jesty, to procure for him a complete in- 
demnity for Norway, by a territory more 
contiguous to his German dominions, pro- 
vided his Danish majesty will cede for 
ever his rights to the kingdom of Norway.” 
Here are the deliverers of Europe, con- 
tracting between themselves, for the pur- 
poses of their own base ambition, to take 
from an unoffending potentate a portion of 
his ancient territory—to tear from him 
who wore the crown of Denmark, a most 
valuable part of his dominions, that it 
might be given to one of these parties, as 
an equivalent for that which had been 
wrested from him by the other. But, it 
seems, they are to give to the king of 
Denmark a full compensation for Norway. 
That is, by granting to him “ certain other 
territories, more contiguous to his domi- 
nions in Germany !’”’ Ido beseech you, 
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(Sir, to look to the circumstances under 


which this flagitious offer was made. 
France was to be driven back to her an- 
cient boundaries: Germany wasto be de- 
livered—all Europe was to be freed from 
the grasp of the French emperor, by the 
united force of Russia and Sweden! and 
in order to induce the people of Germany 
to make an effort against France, how did 
these liberators act? They take a part of 
Denmark and give it to Sweden—a pro- 
vince to which neither had any claim— 
and they offer to indemnify the former 
power by some dominions contiguous to 
his German territories. The policy of 
this stipulation, which must disgust the 
people of Germany, is equal to its justice. 
And how any cabinet in this country, 
acting under a monarch, remakable for 
his own good faith, and high sense of 
honour—remarkable for his own scrupulous 
attention to the dictates of justice—a mo- 
narch, the greater part of whose reign 
has been spent in carrying on a bloody 
and expensive war, to prevent France 
from establishing the very principles con- 
tained in this treaty, a monarch, piaced 
at the head of a nation, remarkable, I 
hope, for probity and rectitude—a nation, 
which has borne its burdens and priva- 
tions with unsubdued magnanimity, be- 
cause they appeared necessary for the 
support of the rights of mankind—for the 
re-establishment of the public law of na- 
tions—for ihe interests of honour and 
justice amongst the human race—that the 
ministers of such a king and such a na- 
tion could have the hardihood to call on 
that monarch and that people to accede 
to a treaty like that entered into between 
Russia and Sweden, exceeds any thing to 
be found in the history of courts, or of 
the world. Sir, if the ministers of this 
country absolutely wanted to establish the 
system of France throughout Europe—that 
system so often and so justly reprobated— 
they could not have adopted a proceed- 
ing better calculated to produce that 
effect, than by advising the crown and 
the parliament to sanction this conven- 
tion. Do we, Sir, throughout the whole 
of it, find any one sentence expressive 
of an anxiety for the liberties of man- 
kind, or the general interests of the world ? 
Yet, Sir, notwithstanding the abominable 
and atrocious stipulations which this con- 
vention contains, we are made to say, in 
our treaty with Sweden, which recognises 
the convention; that the transfer of 
Norway from its rightful monarch—that 
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the separation of the people from their 
lawful sovereign, “ shall take place with 
every possible regard and consideration 
for the happiness and liberty of the peo- 
ple of Norway.” But, Sir, can we dis- 
cover in all this any principle’ which is 
likely to excite Europe to an opposition 
against the power of France? The spirit 
of this treaty—its stipulations—its various 
objects—are all conceived exactly in the 
same policy, in which the former most un- 
principled, disgraceful, and ruinous con- 
duct of Russia, in the partition of Poland, 
was conceived. That conduct which 
banished the law of nations from Europe, 
and introduced, in its stead, the law of 
the strongest.—This system, too, was per- 
severed in at a time, when the assistance 
of the Poles themselves was wanting against 
the common enemy. Forno greater en- 
gine could be placed in the hands of the 
French ruler, than the power of terrifying 
Russia, in the present war, by pointing to 
the doubtful allegiance of those very peo- 
ple. This treaty speaks volumes to the 
Poles—this treaty speaks volumes to the 
people of Germany. And, when these 


papers are read on the Continent, what will 
the minister of any independent power 
say tothe noble lord, when he speaks of 
the rights of nations, of the freedom of Eu- 


rope? Will he not say, that England, by 
acceding to such a treaty, has assisted in 
destroying them? Now, Sir, what is the 
professed purpose of our treaty of cession ? 
The contracting parties, “ penetrated with 
the urgent necessity of establishing with 
each other a close concert, for the main- 
tenance of the independence of the North, 
and in order to accelerate the so-much- 
wished-for epoch of a general peace, have 
agreed to provide for this two-fold object 
by the present treaty.’”’—So the indepen- 
dence of the North is to be established by 
wresting a part of his dominions from one 
of the most independent and ancient of the 
northern powers, and a general peace is to 
be brought about by transferring a portion 
of Germany to the king of Denmark, from 
whom you propose to take the kingdom of 
Norway. In short, you will effect the 
two avowed objects of this treaty, by mak- 
ing yourselves accessary to a state of 
things which were calculated to produce 
war if none had existed before. But it is 
for the interest of England, that Norway 
should be taken from Denmark? I have 
always understood that Norway was as 
happily placed for the security of England 
as it was pessible for any country to be. 
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There was, therefore, no private interest, 
to create a desire in England that Norway 
should be so disposed of. But then “ the 
independence of the North” is most hypo- 
critically and deceitfully placed in the 
front of this treaty, as a public ground for 
agreeing to the cession of Norway, at the 
very moment, when that independence is 
violated in the most essential point !— 
(Hear). And, after this act, to talk of a 
desire of accelerating peace, when it was 
thus placed farther off than ever, exceeds, 
in my opinion, all that the most confident 
ministers, before the present day, ever 
thought of inserting in a public instru- 
ment! The king of Denmark is to be com- 
pensated for this loss of territory. He is 
to be induced, or compelled, to give up 
Norway. Some few days since, I moved 
for an account of the correspondence be- 
tween the government of this country and 
that of Denmark. And I was then told, 
by the noble lord, that the public service 
rendered it improper to make such a dis- 
closure. How the public service could 
be affected by it, is difficult to be con- 
ceived. Is it because either Denmark or 
France must be so nearly concerned in this 
correspondence, that the noble lord felt 
himself called on to withhold the trans- 
action from the public ? Denmark, being 
one of the parties, must of course be in 
possession of all the circumstances. And 
does the noble lord imagine that France is 
ignorant of what passed on that occasion ? 
Could the noble lord suppose this, when it 
was well known that a French general was 
resident at the court of Copenhagen at the 
time? Itis impossible to suppose it. No, 
Sir, a very different cause can be assigned. 
Left as we are to conjecture on this infor- 
mation, I do conjecture, that there was 
much discussion on the subject of com- 
pensation, for the cession of Norway, with 
the minister of the king of Denmark. 
And this, I conceive, is the point which his 
Majesty’s ministers do not wish to make 
public.—I may be wrong in this opinion— 
possibly I am wrong; but I think the 
great reluctance to produce the correspon- 
dence, is full as likely to have arisen 
from this, as from any other cause. It 
cannut be supposed, that it originated 
either in any fear of the ,power of 
France, or inany apprehension lest the in- 
terests of Denmark should suffer; and I 
certainly shall not recede from this belief 
till very strong reasons are adduced in 
support of a different opinion. There is, 
Sir, in the 2d article of the treaty, some- 
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thing extremely curious, and particularly 
worthy the attention of the House. The 
wording of the article is exceedingly re- 
markable ; one should suppose, on the 
first view of it, that an option was given to 
the king of Denmark, either to concede 
Norway to Sweden or not, just as he pleased. 
Now, Sir, the exact reverse of any such 
option is the truth; for, by the stipula- 
tions existing between Russia and Sweden, 
Norway must be given up—there is no- 
thing optional left. His Majesty is made 
2 party to these stipulations, and in 
the treaty with Sweden is made to say— 
«‘that he will not only not* oppose any 
obstacle to the annexation and union, in 
perpetuity, of the kingdom of Norway, as 
an integral part, to the kingdom of Swe- 
den, but also will assist the views of his 
majesty the king of Sweden to that effect, 
either by his good offices, or by employ- 
ing, if it should be necessary, his naval 
co-operation, in concert with the Swedish 
or Russian forces. It is nevertheless to 
be understood, that recourse shall not be 
had to force, for effecting the union of 
Norway to Sweden, unless his majesty the 
king of Denmark shall have previously 
refused to join the alliance of the North.” 
Thus, Sir, on reading this paragraph, it is 
so worded, that you might imagine the 
king of Denmark to have the option of 
joining the alliance of the North, and of 
retaining Sweden. Whereas, if you look 
to the stipulations of the treaty, you will 
find, that nothing will satisfy Sweden, but 
the cession of Norway ; and all the option 


‘left to the king of Denmark, is, to receive 


the compensation marked out by Russia 
and Sweden. But, as to keeping Norway 
-—as to retaining one of the most valuable 
possessions of his crown—as to continuing 
his reign over subjects remarkable for 
their affection to his person and govern- 
ment, no such choice is given to him. 
He must give up that territory—he must 
part with those affectionate subjects—and, 
in return, he must receive a country of 


which he is ignorant—he must be content | 


to accept strangers, who never owed to 
him the duty or the allegiance of subjects. 
I defy the noble Jord or any other person 
in this House to deny the statement. 
Under these stipulations, nothing can, by 


possibility, satisfy Sweden and Russia, but | 


the cession of Norway—and the sole op- 

tion left to the king of Denmark is, to re- 

sist force by force, or to content himself 

with whatever these powers are disposed 

to give him. Now, Sir, as to the principle 
( VOL. XXVI. ) 
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of this treaty for the partition of Denmark 
(the true and legitimate offspring and suc- 
cessor of the partition of Poland.) Iknow 
not what there was that could induce Eng- 
land to assent to it. That this country 
should so far accede to a treaty, formed 
and conceived in violence and fraud, was 
what no interest, no prospect of advantage, 
should ever have induced hertodo. But 
what profit is she to derive from giving it 
her sanction? The alliance and co-opera- 
tion of Sweden! But, does she not, at the 
same time, cal! down the provoked and 
aggravated hostility of Denmark? Thus, 
if you gain Sweden, you lose Denmark— 
and the one power, I believe, is very 
nearly as great as the other—bat, it is 
said, * we were at war with Denmark, 
and, therefore, we were justified in an- 
noying her as much as we could.” Now, 
Sir, let us examine this argument—let us 
fairly investigate it, The only legitimate 
object of war (as laid down by any writer 
on public law, or by any author of great 
character,) is stated to be, the attainment 
of peace. It has never been acknow- 
ledged by any government, whatever its 
practice may have been, that it waged 
war for the extinction of that nation, with 
which it was embroiled ; that it prosecut- 
ed hostilities for the sole purposes of 
subjection and slavery. Every govern- 
ment asserts, that it has just cause of com- 
plaint, and that it seeks, by war, for a 
proper satisfaction:—or else it sets forth, 
that it fears some sudden act of hostility, 
and desires to have security against that 
power, from which it apprehends any la- 
tent danger. Now, in the negociation 
which this country carried on with Den- 
mark, the first duty of the minister, by 
whom it was conducted, was to have en- 
deavoured to produce that state of things, 
between the two countries, which would 
have rendered the return of peace, not 
only possible, but near. Instead of abet- 
ting a treaty, by which the powers of the 
North were to be forced into fresh hostility 
against each other, a wise statesman in the 
present posture of affairs, would have join- 
ed a!l the northern states in one common 
interest, and directed their united force 
against the usurpations of France. But, 
Sir, the stipulations of the Swedish treaty 
render such an union impossible. The 
justification for these stipulations, is, “ We 
were at war with Denmark.” But, surely, 
Sir, we were not at war for her extinction. 
We went to war with her, because we 
feared that France, with her usual disre@ 
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gard of justice, would seize the naval 
power which Denmark then possessed, 
and turn it against us—therefore, it may 
be said, we were compelled, by the dic- 
tates of self-defence, to proceed as we had 
done. But, Sir, if I admit the truth of this 
allegation, what is there to justify eternal 
war against Denmark? What is there to 
justify this country in joining in a treaty, 
by which Denmark is to be deprived of a 
portion of her territory, and by which 
fresh dissensions will be produced in Eu- 
rope? In order to obtain this alliance and 
co-operation of Sweden, Russia has stipu- 
Jated to place a force of 35,000 men, at 
her disposal, for the conquest of Norway. 
This force she was permitted to unite with 
her own; and she was then allowed to 
make use of it against Denmark, before 
she commenced any direct operation on 
what is called ‘the continent,’ that is, Ger- 
many. This was the stipulation which 
ministers found existing, when his Ma- 
jesty was invited to accede to the terms of 
that treaty. It was not, however, suited 
to the views of this country, that Sweden 
should employ her own forces, and those 
of Russia, in conquering Norway, before 
the general interests of the allies were 
consulted; because the blindest and most 
inexperienced statesman must see, that 
if those troops were to be employed 
in Norway, against the Danes, we should 
only have bought, at a very great ex- 
pence, a diversion against ourselves, in 
favour of France. It was not a mat- 
ter of any importance to the ruler of 
France, what forces were combating 
the Danes in Norway—his great object 
was to prevent a Coalition between the 
northern powers against him. This being 
the case, ministers were desirous of chang- 
ing that stipulation in the Russian Treaty, 
by which Sweden was at liberty to ad- 
vance her troops, and those of Russia 
against Norway, in the first instance. And 
how, Sir, did they effect this? Sweden, 
the friend of enslaved Europe—Sweden, 
on whoin we relied so much, at that mo- 
meat, and on whom, perhaps, many still 
rely, for an efficient and useful co-opera- 
tion against the common enemy—Sweden, 
the enemy of tyranny, refuses to give up 
her intended attempt on Norway, unless 
greater benefits are proffered to her, than 
those held out by Russia; and in order 
to induce her to act in that way which 
ministers desired, we agree to give her a 
million of money, and to cede to her the 
island of Guadaloupe. In short, we buy 
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off and do away the stipulations which 
existed between Sweden and Russia, by 
which the former power was permitted to 
conquer Norway, before she joined the 
common cause, and we induce her not to 
employ her forces for the subjugation of 
Norway, but to assist with her arms the 
operations in Germany. So here, Sir, we 
have a tolerable specimen of the disinter- 
ested conduct of Sweden. If we wanted 
any additional proof of the motives which 
actuated the ministers of the king of Swe- 
den, we should find it in this transaction, 
But his Majesty’s ministers having obtain- 
ed this point, the promised, the supposed 
co operation of Sweden in Germany, we 
are now to consider what benefit has re- 
sulted from it? Why, Sir, the Swedish 
troops arrived on the continent exactly in 
time to witness two defeats of the allied 
powers! and to be idle, useless and im- 
moveable spectators of the armistice which 
has just been concluded!—This, Sir, is 
what we have got for a million of money, 
and the island of Guadaloupe. Certainly, 
the wisdom which procured such advan- 
tages, is equal to the probity that advised 
his Majesty to become a party to the 
treaty between Russia and Sweden! But, 
it appears, we have received other advan- 
tages; we are invested with a right of 
entrepét, in three of the principal towns of 
Sweden, Gottenburgh, Carlsham, and Stral- 
sund, for the space of twenty years. Have 
we obtained this right, in perpetuity, from 
Sweden, in the same way as we have given 
up Guadaloupe? No such thing. We 
cede Guadaloupe for ever; his Majesty 
gives it up, as far as he can possibly make 
over his right—and we are presented with 
the privilege of entrepdt in these towns, 
for twenty years only. I believe, Sir, it 
is declared, By a}l writers on the law of 
nations, that where a state possesses itself 
of that which belonged to another coun- 
try, and the war still continued—where 
one state acquired, and one state lost—it 
is generally held that the acquiring state 
cannot be considered in full and lawful 
possession of the territory, so as to have 
a right of transfer, until a treaty has 
taken place, and that it is ceded by the 
party to whom it originally belonged, 
But we, in the very same war in which 
Guadaloupe was captured, without, I may 
undertake to say, any negociation having 
been entered into for that purpose, are 
called upon to give up all his Majesty’s 
rights in that island, as far as they can be 
ceded, to Sweden. Guadaloupe, certainly 
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one of the most valuable of the West In- 
dia islands, and situated in a most favoura- 
ble position to annoy the trade of Great 
Britain, if placed in the hands of a mari- 
time power, is ceded without any prospect 
of present or future advantage, Now, 
Sir, let us examine this boasted right of 
entrepot—which must be considered both 
with reference to a time of peace and a 
time of war. Suppose this country at 
peace with the world—suppose a general 
peace concluded on the continent to-mor- 
row—what use then would this right of 
entrepdt be to this country? We could 
then send our goods and merchandize di- 
rectly to those ports where we wished to 
establish an entrepdt—surely we should not 
require the interference of his Swedish 
majesty? Surely we should not want a 
variety of stages jn our commercial trans- 
actions ? Suppose the war with this coun- 
try to continue, and that France succeeded 
in one of her great objects, that of com- 
pelling the different powers, at the con- 
clusion of peace, to receive the continental 
system again—I do not think that the 
right of entrepde will then enable us to 
force our goods through the continent; I 
do not think this right will be at all bene- 
ficial to our commerce. In time of peace 


it is useless, in time of war it is unprofita- 


ble,—so that we have given up this mil- 
lion of money, and the island of Guada- 
loupe, for that which is worth nothing. 
Sir, it will be said, that it is a very un- 
usual thing, in either House of Parliament, 
to interfere with the prerogative of the 
crown in concluding treaties. I grant 
that it is unusual, but it is not unprece- 
dented ; and even if it were unprecedented, 
it would be right, on this occasion, to have 
recourse to such a proceeding, because 
the treaty, with reference to which we 
wish to apply this unused power, is itself 
unprecedented in the annals of diplomacy. 
I do not mean to go the length of a direct 
interference.—I do not mean to refuse to 
the Prince Regent the means of discharg- 
ing the subsidy which he has stipulated to 
grant to Sweden—but I will propose to 
the House, that his Royal Highness shall 
be enabled, if it must be so, to follow up 
the treaty he has made.—At the same 
time that I would advise him to suspend, 
if he can, consistently with the honour of 
the crown and the public faith, the exe- 
cution of that treaty; that he may dis- 
engage himself, finally, if possibie, from 
the whole of its stipulations, When we 
vote the sum proposed to the crown, we 
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enable the Prince Regent, if he thinks 
proper, to discharge the subsidy; and, 
when we inform him of the nature of this 
treaty; when we tell him that we wish, 
consistently with the public honour and 
faith, that it should be rejected—we do 
all which it is in our power to do.— We 
give his Royal Highness an opportunity 
of preserving the treaty, if it must be pre- 
served—but we advise him, if it be possi- 
ble, to relieve himself from its stipulations, 
He can, I suppose, enter into fresh negocia- 
tions with Russia, Denmark, and Sweden, 
on this momentous subject. The treaty 
is not of such a nature that he cannot 
proceed further. If this is the meaning of 
the 7th article, the House ought to look 
with attention to the situation in which 
England is placed. That article says— 
“From the day of the signature of the 
present treaty, his Majesty the King of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and his Majesty the King of 
Sweden, reciprocally promise not to sepa- 
rate their mutual interests, and particu- 
larly those of Sweden, which are referred 
to in the present treaty, in any negociation 
whatever with their common enemies.” 
If, Sir, the words of this article import an 
actual guarantee to Sweden, of the posses- 
sion of Norway, which is to be adhered to 
under all circumstances—if, when we enter 
into negociations with the continental 
powers, we are not even to mention the 
separation of Norway from Sweden—if 
such an engagementas this has been made 
between two powers, before the war is at 
an end—if no negociations are to be ad- 
mitted on this point—if no stipulation of 
other territories, is to be allowed, in lieu 
of Norway, when the peried for treating 
of a general peace arrives—then, Sir, I 
am justified in saying, that this improvi- 
dent treaty is unparalleled in the annals of 
the world. Here is a stipulation, in ex- 
press terms, by which it is decided that 
nothing shall be done in contravention of 
this particular provision—by which Eng- 
land is bound to guarantee Norway .o 
Sweden. (Lord Castlereagh here moe 
tioned dissent.}—The nobie lord seems to 
dissent from this—I wish he had expressed 
himself in an intelligibie manner, for the 
words of the treaty cannot be mistaken. 
In that article, what is referred to? The 
cession of Guadaloupe, and the acquisition 
of Norway—and we are bound, on no ac- 
Count to stipulaie, in any negociation, so 
as to separate our interests from those of 
Sweden on these two points. But, Sir, let 
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us see what the effect of this treaty will 
be in another point of view. Does France 
derive no advantage from it? Is it not af- 
fording her an argument, in justification 
of her frauds and violences against other 

uropean powers, when you give her an 
opportunity of pointing at England, as 
having acceded to a treaty conceived in 
baseness and perfidy ?—(Hear, hear.) —'s it 
not an advantage to France to have it in 
her power to say to those nations which ac- 
cuse her of injustice, “I am not worse 
than England; she engages in treaties 
with contending powers—she employs her 
money—she cedes her possessions—she 
does all this, to further the object of one 
nation in its robbery of another—while 
those who commit the robbery, have no 
ostensible cause for their conduct?” After 
this treaty, in what respect will our cha- 
racter stand higher in the estimation of 
the other powers of Europe than the cha- 
racter of France? If this House agrees to 
the treaty, I maintain that our character 
will stand in a worse light than that of 
France, because in France the people, 
living under a despotic government, must 
accede to whatever is done by those in 
power; and itis so in all absolute govern- 
ments. But, in free governments, where 
the minister who acts may be called to an 
account for his conduct, it is in the power 
of the people to redeem their character, 
by compelling the niinister to recall that 
which is obnoxious. If, in the present 
instance, the matter has gone too far to 
leave itin our power to compel an abandon- 
ment of it, at all events, it is not too late to 
express our opinion on the subject. And, 
if the House of Commons do not express 
their sentiments plainly to the Prince Re- 
gent, on the occasion, they become part- 
mers to the crimes and follies of this 
treaty. It is one of the great advantages 
of a free government, that it elevates the 
character of mankind—fills them with 
great and noble sentinients—teaches them 
to carry on war as it should be carried on 
in civilized states—instructs them in 
forming treaties with their neighbours, on 
principles of mutual honour—and takes 
care to bottom all its proceedings on the 
foundation of rectitude and probity. But 
in the present case, the stipulations of 
this treaty are founded in force and fraud, 
and they inflict a palpable injustice on an 
unoffending nation, which has done no 
injury either to the one party orto the 
other. I, therefore, entreat the House to 


pause before they sanction it. Before I 
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sit down, I would draw your attention to 
the recent state of the continent. Ger 
many, we were told, was about to resist 
the power of France—an insurrection wag 
certain to take place, if the people were 
encouraged and protected by a force suffis 
cient for that purpose—Hamburgh and 
Hesse were to rise—all the small states of 
Germany were to rise—a holy insurrec- 
tion was to rescue the German empire. 
And now, Sir, what must they say to their 
liberators? to those who called on them 
to encounter and to provoke the hostility 
of France? What temptation do they hold 
out to the German people to act? The 
transfer of a portion of those very Ger- 
mans, as a compensation for an unprinci- 
pled robbery. What is the protection 
they receive? The landing of an army of 
Swedes, at Stralsund, after the allies were 
defeated. But what was to form the 
compensation to be given to Denmark? 
Is it a secret? I presume the noble 
lord is well acquainted with the fact. 
It would be curious if he were not. That 
compensation was not to be taken from 
any part of the Swedish dominions. It was 
not to be Hamburgh—it was not to be the 
Hanse towns, nor any territory around 
them. I know, Sir, it is said, and many 
persons believe it, that the compensation 
was to be derived from that quarter. Now, 
let us look at what was going on there, at 
the time of the negociation. Hamburgh 
was made the very centre of that insurrec- 
tion which was to free Germany—at the 
precise moment, woen, it is said, we were 
willing to transfer it as an indemnity to 
Denmark.—Sir, I cannot believe it. I 
cannot imagine that this town, which 
was the heart and soul of the German 
confederation, was to be made an article 
of barter, as you would sell one beast 
for another—I cannot suppose that any 
intention existed to give it up to the 
king of Denmark, at the moment that 
it was shedding its best blood in the cause 
of Europe.—There is a baseness, a wicked- 
ness, a depravity, in such conduct, that is 
beyond credibility. Sir, the Address, 
which I shall have the honour to move, is 
somewhat longer than may be thought 
necessary ; but as it is, im some measure, 
interfering with the prerogative of the 
crown, by advising the Prince Regent 
to disengage himself, if possible, from 
the stipulations of the treaty, it is the 
duty of the House to make a represen- 
tation of some length, to explain the 
motives by which they. are actuated. 
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This, Sir, I hope, will be received as an 
apology. 

The right hon. gentleman then con- 
tluded by moving an Address, which em- 
braced the various topics urged in the 
course of his speech, and concluded by 
intreating his Royal Highness, if practica- 
ble and consistent with the honour and 
good faith of the crown, to take such mea- 
sures as would disengage him from the 
stipulations with which he had been ad- 
vised to enter into the Treaty with 
Sweden. 

Mr. Wynn seconded the Amendment. 

Lord Castlereagh said, the course which 
the right hon. gentleman had felt it his 
duty to take on this occasion, with respect 
to the mode of bringing forward the sub- 
ject under the consideration of the House, 
was one unusual in parliament, though it 
was one which adequate circumstances 
might justify ; but it was something more 
than unusual to pronounce an unfounded 
judgment, not only on the ministers of the 
crown, but on the allies of this country, 
before an opportunity bad been given to 
the former to submit to the House that ex- 

lanation which they were ready to offer. 

Ie thought it required the peculiar view 
of the subject, taken by the right hon. 
gentleman, to justify the adoption of such 
a course, before the minister had called 
for the supply required. The right hon. 
genileman said he was not disposed to 
stand between the crown and the execu- 
tion of the Treaty as far as related to 
money, but he was prepared at once to 
degrade the ministers by whom it had 
‘been concluded, and to degrade the powers 
who were parties to it. He would put it 
to the right hon. gentleman if this was 
pursuing a course very amicable towards 
the emperor of Russia and the king of 
Sweden? The unusual course he (Mr. P.) 
had taken, placed him (lord C.) in a situa- 
tion, which, without the special indulgence 
of the House, would be most painful, as it 
imposed upon him the task of attempting 
that explanation of the circumstances 
connected with the Treaty, the detail of 
which he had only expected to be called 
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to Norway ; and he had understood him 
to be of opinion, that there was nothing 
immoral in the conduct of this country, 
seeing that we were at war with Denmark, 
in turning her arms against any part of 
that kingdom, not merely for our own ad- 
vantage, but also for the advantage of 
those who might be united with us in 
alliance. He had believed it was the in- 
tention of the right hon. gentleman to 
bring it forward only for the purpose of 
arraigning its policy. Saying this, how- 
ever, he by no means meant to give up the 
political morality of the treaty, which, on 
the contrary, he was fully prepared to de- 
fend, but he had understood the right 
hon. gentleman to say, the engagements 
entered into with Norway were not to be 
questioned on that ground, but on the 
policy by which they had been dictated. 
He declined entering on the present occa- 
sion into the late negociations with Dens 
mark. ‘These, if the issue of them had 
been to unite Denmark with the allies, 
would not have justified the treaty, if it 
were not justified by the circumstances of 
the time, or antecedent to the time at 
which it was concluded. That which had 
subsequently occurred could not affect it, 
as, if it were not justified by the circum- 
stances of the 3d of March, it could not 
be successfully defended at all. On this 
ground, he (lord C.) had refused the 
papers called for by the right hon. gen- 
tleman, and on this ground he should 
have opposed the production of papers 
relative to the negociations with Sweden ; 
feeling as he did, that nothing was so in- 
jurious to this country in the eyes of fo- 
reign nations, as the premature produc- 
tion of such documents—(Hear, hear !) 
and, in his opinion, to grant such merely 
to vindicate individuals, was a line of 
conduct most unworthy and unjustifiable. 
If, however, the right hon. gentleman had 
called for papers relating to Sweden, 
though he should have opposed their pro- 
duction, he should have understood why 
they were asked. They might in some 
measure bear on the subject. Those 
called for respecting Denmark could not. 


upon to give in the committee, as expla- | He could not but feel that he owed some 


nation might be required. He was cer- 


explanation to the House, on the subject 


tainly extremely astonished at the lan- | of a treaty being concluded with any fo- 


guage held by the right hon. gentleman 
when speaking of the treaty, as when he 
had first called the attention of the House 
to this subject, he had made use of no such 
words as “ atrocious stipulations,” when 


‘speaking of that part of it which related 





reign power, and considerable advances 
made on that treaty, parliament being 
sitting, without making any communica- 
tion tothem respecting it. He apologised 
for this, and hoped the House would be 
satisfied when he had stated the cause of 
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it. The ratificationsof the treaty, through 
eertain, fatalities which attend our com- 
munication with the North, were not re- 
ceived till the 10th of May. He should 
have felt it his duty immediately to advise 
the Prince Regent to communicate it to 
parliament, had he not thought nothing 
could have been more unsatisfactory to 
them, Or injurious to the negociations then 
going on, than to have this treaty dis- 
eussed at that time while negociations 
with Denmark were going on. These ne- 
gotiations continued pending for some 
time, and he did not know the final result, 
till the evening of the day on which the 
House broke up for the Whitsun holidays ; 
and he believed he had presented the 
treaty to the House on the first day but 
one after the recess. If the stipulation for 
bringing Sweden on the continent was 
worth any thing, he thought it would be 
admitted that its armies ought not to have 
been suffered to remain inactive for want 
of means. Assistance from this country 


was indispensable to prevent this; and 
one month’s proportion of the subsidy, 
200,000/. had therefore been advanced. 
The delay which had taken place in con- 
veying the Swedish troops to the conti- 
nent, was in no part attributable to the 
Swedish government. The troops had 


been got ready before the English govern- 
ment had a right to expect they could be 
got ready, and they had crossed over to 
Stralsund sooner than it had been calcu- 
lated they could reach that place. The 
delay which had occurred, did not rest 
with Sweden, it had been occasioned by 
their waiting for English transports, and 
for this delay the Transport Board were so 
far from feeling themselves answerable ; 
that the transports had actually sailed 
from Gottenburgh three weeks sooner than 
they would take upon themselves to an- 
swer for their sailing ; but the wind had 
been so unfavourable, that it had taken 
them five weeks to get round from Got- 
tenburgh to Carlscrona, where the Swedish 
troops were waiting for them. In exa- 
mining the present treaty, he did not 
know that he was bound, under all cir- 
cumstances, to justify engagements en- 
tered into between Russia and Sweden; 
and even though exceptions might be 
made to their propriety (he did not say 
such were to be made in the present in- 
stance, that he should come to presently), 
yet if such exceptions were to be taken, still 
at the period at which England had acced- 


.ed to the treaty, her conduct might be per- 
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fectly justifiableand wise. He, however, did 
not condemn the part which the allies had 
taken; he would contend that their con- 
duct was justified by the necessity of the 
case, and no, part of the speech of the 
right hon. gentleman had. given him. so 
much pain, and appeared to him more 
unwise from one who wished to see this 
country get well through her difficulties 
(as he was satisfied the right bon, gentle- 
man did), than that where he had run 
direct at the allies, and condemned their 
conduct, without waiting for that explana- 
tion which could be afforded. The right 
hon. gentleman had particularly com- 
mented on the engagements between 
Russia and Sweden having been entered 
into in March, 1812, and acceded to by 
England in March, 1818. Ifthe House 
would permit him, he would recall to their 
recollection what had been the state of 
things at the period when Russia and 
Sweden entered into the treaty alluded to, 
It was concluded just on the eve of the 
approach of the French armies to Russia, 
Buonaparté, it was true, had not left Paris, 
but it was not concluded before his perfi- 
dy (perfidy unparalleled in the bistory 
of the world) was manifest to all. It was 
no secret for what the great armies he had 
collected in the neighbourhood were as- 
sembled; and his great grievance—his 
chief cause of complaint against Sweden 
and Russia was, that being at. war with 
England, they did not push their hostility 
to the greatest possible extent in order to 
effect the ruin of this country. This was 
the ostensible cause of the war, but he 
(lord Castlereagh) believed that Buona- 
parté’s tarnished reputation in Spain had 
in no small degree urged him on to seek 
compensation in the North, for the defeats 
his armies had sustained in the peninsula, 
He however demanded of Russia and Swe- 
den, that they should abstain from all in- 
tercourse with England, and adhere with 
the utmost strictness to what was called 
the continental system, at the very mo- 
ment when he (Buonaparté) was relaxing 
it for himself, for his own benefit and en- 
joyment. In pursuance of the plan he 
had formed he invaded Swedish Pomera- 
nia, but intimated to Sweden, that if she 
would assist him to conquer Russia, by 
attacking her with 40,000 men on the side 
of Finland, he would give Finland to ber, 
and in every thing else support the inte- 
rests of Sweden. What then was the si- 
tuation of these two powers? He thought 
the House must feel, that if Russia had not 
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been enabled to secure herself against an 
attack on the side of Finland, while Buo- 
haparté led his armies against her on the 
Vistula, she must have so divided her 
forces, as to make herself wholly incom- 
petent to meet the arms of France—suc- 
cessfully to withstand the mighty shock. 
He thought the individuals forming the 
Swedish government, in the circumstances 
of that country, having lately lost Finland, 
were bound well to consider on what 
grounds of policy they should refuse to 
accede to the propositions of France. He 
held a vain anxiety for territorial acquisi- 
tion to be an unworthy feeling; but con- 
tended that Sweden had a right to look for 
military security on the side of Norway. 
If they looked to 1808, they would see 
that France, to force Sweden to come into 
the continental system, had compelled 
Denmark to go to war with Sweden, and 
to threaten her with an invasion from 
Norway. Such was the means taken by 
France to coerce Sweden to conform to 
her measures and submit to her decrees. 
He would ask the right hon. gentleman 
then, if the assistance of the Swedes was 
of any importance to Germany, how could 
they go there without first obtaining se- 
curity on the side of Norway? He could 
The 


not see how they could go without. 
affairs of Europe had been so changed, 
that Denmark, whatever she was formerly, 


could not be independent. She must bend 
to the influence of France, and feeling this, 
the most rational course which Sweden 
could pursue, was to endeavour to exclude 
French influence from all the northern 
shores of the Baltic. He now came to 
state what had been the effects produced 
by the friendly disposition of Sweden on 
the last campaign. The Russian army of 
Finland regularly amounted to eighteen 
thousand men. What then would have 
been the consequence, had Sweden, with 
her increased military force (for since that 
individual, who now principally ruled her 
councils, had been made her Crown Prince, 
a great increase had been made in this 
respect ; and as a military power she was 
now very different from what she had 
been) what would have been the conse- 
quence had she closed with the overtures 
of Buonaparté, and gone over to him? 
Could Russia have done what she had done 
if Sweden had acted thus? If Sweden had 
not been embarked with Russia, she might 
have marched her armies to the frontier, and 
kept that Russian force of eighteen thou- 


sand men occupied in Finland, which her 
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friendship released and sent to the theatre 
of war, where they fought under general 
Wittgenstein. If Sweden had acted difs 
ferently, the issue of the last campaign 
would not have been such as it was. Had 
Sweden acted an ungenerous part, the 
victories of general Wittgenstein on the 
Dwina would never have taken place, as 
by means of the troops thus sent to his 
aid the actions in which he was engaged 
were determined; and the retreat of the 
French from Moscow was rendered much 
more disastrous than it would otherwise 
have been. But for the close and intimate 
alliance of Sweden, Russia could not so 
successfully have repelled the enemy; 
the retreat of Moscow might have been 
destructive ; but not so destructive as it 
had been, had Sweden given her weight 
on the other side, instead of thus contri- 
buting to the successes of Wittgenstein, 
From the character which belonged to 
Denmark, from her conduct in 1808, when 
she actually declared war against Swe- 
den in obedience to the mandate of 
France, it was impossible Sweden could be 
safe without excluding French influence 
from the Northern shores of the Baltic, 
It was for the Swedish government to de« 
termine to close with France to get Fine 
land restored, or to resolve to stand or fall 
with Russia. Uniting with Russia it was 
necessarily their policy to exclude French 
influence from the North, and not to cal- 
culate on what might be the timid policy 
of Denmark. Russia, he contended, hada 
legitimate cause of war with Denmark if 
she had thought proper to act upon it; at 
the time the treaty was concluded between 
her and Sweden. At the period to which 
he alluded, so predominant, so terribly 
predominant, was the power of France in 
Europe, that its greatest military powers 
were constrained to march their armies as 
auxiliaries to assist in the subjugation of 
Russia. Denmark was called upon to as- 
sist in this undertaking; and though she 
could not send an army into the field, to 
unite. with the French armies, she was 
obliged to furnish her contingent accom- 
modation. She agreed to line the shores 
of the Baltic with her troops, to complete 
the destruction of Russia, and the exact 
spot was pointed out which they were to 
occupy. They were to occupy the duchy 
of Oldenburgh, a place which was almost 
Russian, and which, if not actually Russian, 
was so connected with Russian families and 
Russian interests, that Russia had a just 
cause of war with Denmark on this point, 
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if she had thought proper to act upon it. 
Sweden did not want a cause for war. 
Her conduct was justified by the necessity 
of the case. To preserve every thing dear 
in Europe, it was necessary to exclude 
French influence from the northern shores 
of the Baltic. This effected, Sweden 
could be independent if she chose: and 
she did choose to be so, and, he trusted, 
had already made considerable advances 
towards independence. He came now to 
speak of the part which this country had 
taken. The treaty entered into by Swe- 
den and Russia was communicated to the 
English government in July last year. Had 
not the war exploded in the North, it was 
probable they would never have been ac- 
quainted with its stipulations, and it was 
also probable they would never have been 
acted upon. Had not such a war broke 
out, it was likely they would have been 
considered as having been entered into for 
their mutual conservation, and as that 
which was not to be resorted to in times 
of safety. The English government re- 
ceived strong representations from both 
the Russian and Swedish governments, 
claiming their accession tothe treaty, and 
desiring to know if England would em- 
bark with Russia and Sweden in the plan 
which they had formed. ‘The answer of 
our government to this had been, “ they 
could see nothing that merited reproach in 
the conduct of the governments of Russia 
and Sweden. ‘That they were justified by 
the necessity of the case, that they would 
act with them, and give what assistance 
they could to the parties.” They, how- 
ever, had declined becoming a party to 
the treaty, unless entering into such an 
engagement they could do something for 
the common cause of Europe. The Rus- 
sian armies were at that time retiring, and 
felt the necessity of making a demonstra- 
tion in Germany, to prevent the whole 
mass of the French armies falling on them 
at once. The English government pro- 
posed to the Swedish government to effect 
this, and offered in that case not only to 
accede to the treaty in the qualified man- 
ner in which she had done, but to become 
a party to it, and to assist Sweden with a 
subsidy. Sweden, though she had re- 
quired the cession of Norway asa prelimi- 
nary, had relaxed in her demands, so far 
that it had been hoped Denmark would be 
induced to join the league against France. 
Ministers, pressed asthey had been by 
Russia to conclude the arrangement with 
Sweden, had found Sweden desirous of 
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giving effect to the wishes of Russia, but 
the obstacles which had stood in the way, 
not only justified the conduct of Sweden, 
but made it impossible for her to exert 
herself more than she had done in opposi- 
tion to France. The armament which 
Sweden had prepared in the last campaign, 
had such an effect on Buonaparté, that he 
had kept two corps d’armee to watch it, 
between the Vistula and the Danish terri- 
tories, the one at Stralsund, the other at 
Konigsburgh, and thus no fewer than 
60,000 French troops were kept in Ger- 
many, which would otherwise have march- 
ed into Russia. It was not till the season 
was very far advanced, that Buonaparté 
ventured to move one of these corps; and 
when it at length marched into Russia, it 
did not join the French army till after the 
battle of Borodino. .Sweden had there- 
fore not only essentially served the cause, 
but had contributed largely to the salva- 
tion of the Russian empire. No military 
man could do other than approve of the 
conduct of Sweden in the last campaign, 
If the English government had done other 
than assent to the treaty concluded be- 
tween Russia and Sweden, it would-have 
shook the whole alliance of the North, and 
a relaxation in their efforts would have 
taken place, instead of the most united 
exertions ever made in the history of war, 
In the last campaign, the English govern- 
ment refused to advance the subsidy which 
Sweden required. The language then 
held was, « We cannot withdraw any por- 
tion of the resources of this country from 
the allies of England, who are now ac- 
tually in the field to assist you, but from 
the moment, when you can convey your- 
selves to the continent, you will be on a 
par with those who are already fighting 
the common enemy, and that assistance 
which we can afford we will. You know 
the principle on which we act; that com- 
plied with, we shall be happy to give you 
any aid in our power.” Inthe month of 
February, a new representation on the 
subject of Sweden was received from Rus- 
sia.—In justice to Russia he felt it right to 
state, that her conduct had in no instance 
been selfish. Never had any country ens 
gaged in so mighty a struggle pressed so 
little on an ally for pecuniary aid. It was 
not till she was pressed on her own fron- 
tier, that her representations were strong 
on the subject of Sweden. A country 
placed in her situation, to guard against 
a recurrence of the necessity for making 
so great an effort for her salvation, wae 
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justified in calling on all connected with 
her for the greatest aids they could sup- 
ply. She stated herself to be ready to 
call forth her resources to the utmost, to 
try to rescue Prussia from the situation to 
which she had been reduced ; but it was 
stated with much military intelligence, 
that she was fearful that when the French 
army retired on the Prussian fortresses, 
and particularly on the line of the Oder, 
that unless a military diversion were made 
in her favour, she might not be able to 
force the French line. This diversion she 
wished us to prevail on Sweden to furnish, 
Sweden in the last campaign had refused 
to put herself in the rear of an army of 
$50,000 men, the best soldiers in Europe. 
It was now represented to her, that acting 
in the rear of the French she would be in a 
different situation, as she would act against 
a force reduced in numbers, reduced in ef- 
ficiency, and above all reduced in military 
reputation, To place herself in this situa- 
tion, however, was to risk great peril ; 
and agreeing to do it, she required of Eng- 
land to endeavour to confine the Danish 
force at present in Zealand to that island, 
to give a subsidy, and then mentioned 
what had been brought forward before, 
her wish to possess an island in the West 
Indies. 


In gratifying her in this respect, 
by giving her the island of Guadaloupe, 
we did not bind ourselves to secure it to 


her for ever. Except by offering our 
good offices with France, we could not se- 
cure it to her on the return of peace. The 
cession of this island was of great advan- 
tage to Sweden, but an advantage equally 
great was obtained by England; for no- 
thing was more important to England, 
than to give other nations an interest in 
struggling with her for the conservation of 
the liberties of the world. Two objects 
were gained by this cession: - in the first 
instance we gave Sweden a natural interest 
to be friendly with this country, and in 
the second we gave her a particular inte- 
rest in opposing the projects of France. 
He felt it quite unnecessary to offer any 
apology for this part of the treaty. After 
the great military discussions that had 
taken place, in which an officer who had 
again left this country (general Hope) had 
taken a distinguished part, and displayed 
great ability as to the mode in which the 
Operation of Sweden could be most useful 
to the common cause, Sweden had deter- 
mined on acting a most gallant part. Her 
object was to give the Russians the power 
of advancing further into Germany than 
VOL. XXVI. ) 
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they could otherwise have done. After 
the calamity which befel the French 
army, which was of the greatest magni- 
tude, as diseases thinned their ranks when 
the sword had ceased to destroy, and re- 
duced their once grand army to a mere 
wreck, they were unable to take up the 
line of the Oder, and the Russians were 
enabled to penetrate this grand military 
barrier, without assistance from Sweden ; 
but the House would see that the proposed 
aid of Sweden might have been most im- 
portant. He hoped the House would not 
think what had been given to obtain such 
co-operation had been unwisely conceded. 
What had been given had been given with 
a view to secure some great advantage to 
the common cause, but in all the arrange- 
ments which had taken place, an eye had 
been had to the possibility of detaching 
Denmark from the interest of the common 
enemy. Of this, however, sanguine 
hopes could not be entertained, as Den- 
mark was a power which had always been 
in the habit of seeking safety in submis- 
sion to France. A knowledge of this 
ought to save Sweden from reproach, as it 
must be remembered that she had been 
exposed to invasion through it, and that 
sir J. Moore with 10,000 men had been 
sent to Sweden, to co-operate with the 
Swedes in repelling an attack from that 
point. Still, however, the possibility of 
detaching Denmark from France, had been 
kept in view by the British government, 
and modifications had been proposed to 
Sweden with respect to Norway, to as 
great an extent as the right hon. gentle- 
man opposite could wish. Sweden had 
intimated to Denmark, that she was ready 
to discuss with her the point in question. 
Denmark had been apprized of the en- 
gagements of England. He (lord C.) had 
particularly instructed Mr. Thornton to 
state these to the Danish ambassador at 
Stockholm, that his government might not 
be kept in the dark on this subject. 
Sweden had manifested a disposition to 
relax as far as she could. (What relaxa- 
tion did she make? was asked by Mr. 
Ponsonby.) He (lord C.) would tell the 
right hon. gentleman. The great stum- 
bling block in the way was not the cession 
of Norway for an equivalent, but the cés- 
sion of it as a preliminary as required by 
Sweden was the great obstacle. ‘The right 
hon. gentleman seemed quite provoked at 
the mention of an equivaient, but when 
had a treaty of peace been concluded of 
iate years without equivalents? The doc- 
(3 D) 
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trine of equivalents threw no difficulty in 
the way, but the difficulty arose from Nor- 
way being required as a préliminary, ab- 
solute, and not contingent. Sweden, how- 
ever, had so far relaxed as to say, “ though 
I feel the whole of Norway necessary to 
My security; yet if the power of France 
be diminished, I will be content with the 
bishoprick of Drontheim.” Sweden in 
making this proposition, was not actuated 
by a sordid desire of acquiring territory, 
for she intimated that she was not indis- 
posed to alienate Pomerania. If Den- 
mark, from a feeling that her honour was 
affected by the cession of the crown of 
Norway, raised a difficulty on that ac- 
count, Sweden was ready to enter into her 
feelings, and say, “this shall be arranged 
at the conclusion of a general peace, and 
I will leave it to Denmark to take Nor- 
way, or the equivalent tendered, with an 
understanding that she will not refuse’ to 
cede to me Drontheim if she prefer Nor- 
way.” Sweden, he contended, was ac- 
tuated by no base and sordid motive. In 
the first campaign she had sacrificed her 
own objects to the common cause, in this 
she had raised her auxiliary force from 15 
to 35,000 men. He felt it a duty to pro- 


tect her character and repel the unfound- 
ed attack which had been made upon her 


and Russia. He noticed and lamented 
the fall of Hamburgh, but observed, the 

overnment had at least the satisfaction of 
_eeattonad they had excited no false hopes. 
They had promised no aid which they had 
not afforded—they had done all that had 
been required of them in sending arms. 
He explained the conduct of the Swedes 
at Hamburgh much to their credit. 
When but 12,000 men had landed there, 
they were fearful of placing themselves 
between the French and the Danes in the 
situation in which Sweden and Denmark 
had stood with respect to each other. The 
Swedish commander however, with the 
feelings of a brave soldier, imprudently (as 
it had been thought) advanced to the as- 
sistance of Hamburgh, and had ultimately 
been obliged to retire by night to avoid 
being cut off with his, corps, a con- 
joint movement having been made by 
the French and Danes for that pur- 
0a A great disposition existed to be- 

ieve that no obstacle had existed to the 
union of Denmark with the allies but Nor- 
way. The right hon. gentleman had said 
the Danes had been committed against the 
French in Hamburgh. The acts of the 
soldiers he would observe might not be 
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the acts of their government, any more 
than were the acts of the Saxons, who were 
at one time seen assisting the Prussians in 
besieging the French in the fortresses, and 
at another fighting against the allies. No 
rational conclusion was to be drawn from 
this, any more than from the conduct of 
the king of Saxony, who was seen one day 
flying to Austria for protection against 
France, and the next flying from Austria 
into the arms of Buonaparté. It was not 
clear that what had taken place at Ham- 
burgh was authorised by the Danish go- 
vernment. Buonaparté did not appear to 
view it in that light. He did not assume 
from that that the government of Denmark 
was alienated from him. This was plain 
from his conduct: for on the 16th May, 
count Bubna arrived at his head-quarters 
with certain propositions from the court 
of Austria. He returned on the 17th with 
an answer from Buonaparteé, stating he was 
ready to agree to a congress being held at 
Prague, where all the great powers should 
be represented. He enumerated those for 
and those against him, and it might have 
been expected, that if he had not known 
Bernstorff was charged with propositions 
to which England could not accede, he 
would at any rate (knowing what had 
taken place at Hamburgh, and knowing 
that Bernstorff was in London), have 
omitted the name of Denmark among his 
allies, as he did that of Austria. Instead 
of doing this, however, Denmark was 
placed the second on the list, being only 
preceded by the United States of Ame- 
rica, This, too, at a time when it was 
impossible for him to have been informed 
of the British ambassador’s return. He 
believed Denmark, though at heart no 
friend to France, was at present afraid to 
risk offending Buonaparté. ‘The first pros 
position made from Denmark to this couns 
try, was on the 25th of February; the 
basis offered was, that we should make a 
separate treaty, and if we acceded to this, 
that we should surrender all our conquests 
without receiving an equivalent, make 
complete restitution of her fleet, and in- 
demnity for its seizure. We were thus to 
go down upon our knees to Denmark, give 
up all we have gained, and make atone 
ment in every respect. Did these propos 
sitions seem dictated by a sincere desire 
for peace with England? His sincere be- 
lief was, that the object of Denmark had 
been merely to gain time. Our answer 
therefore was, that we could only view 
her proposition as indicative of a disposi» 
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tion to change her policy, and that six 
weeks before full instructions had been 
given to Mr. Thornton (who was then at 
Stockholm), to treat with Denmark, so 
that negociations could be entered into 
with him without loss of time. Denmark 
would not negociate with Sweden, and 
her first proposition was, that we should 
violate the engagements we had entered 
into with Russia and Sweden, by entering 
into a separate treaty with her. The pro- 
positions were so intolerably insulting, that 
it was difficult to listen to them with 
temper. By way of preface, she de- 
manded, that we should violate our en- 
gagements with our allies; and then she 
demanded, that we should surrender al! 
our conquests gratuitous] y—surrender her 
fleet—make compensation, and guarantee 
the integrity of the whole of her domi- 
nions, but more especially of Norway, 
which she knew we had engaged to assist 
Sweden to obtain. He offered this expla- 
nation to vindicate the allies from the 
very unjust, imprudent, and severe impu- 
tations which had been thrown on them. 
Some jealousy seemed felt, with respect to 
the individual who had become the Crown 
Prince of Sweden. It was a bold thing 


to answer for the conduct of any man in 


so high a situation, but with respect to this 
individual they had some means of judg- 
ing of his character. He (lord Castle- 
reagh) had never heard any thing of him 
which was not honourable to him as a man, 
and which did not tend to establish the in- 
tegrity and purity of his character. He 
had never heard of his conduct in any 
country into which he had formerly car- 
ried the arms of France, which was not 
eminently advantageous to his personal 
character. For a considerable time he 
had exercised the highest office in Swe- 
den, with the greatest justice and lenity, 
and without any view to his own emolu- 
ment. It was natural for him to have felt 
attachment to France, but when the con- 
duct of France went to overturn the whole 
system of things where he was, he fairly 
told Buonaparté, that he (Bernadotte) 
must act for the interest of the country 
which had adopted him. He came to 
Sweden with attachments to France, but 
he did not come to betray her. When 
the tyranny of France was carried so far 
that resistance was necessary, he did not 
hesitate to oppose Buonaparté, and that 
too at a moment which was the last he 
would have chosen to do so, had he not 
been a bold man,--that at which flushed 
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with success, the ruler of France threaten- 
ed to overwhelm Russia. He had acted 
faithfully and honourably up to the pre- 
sent time, and he (Lord C.) would not be 
the man to augur that he would now de- 
part from that line of conduct. He hoped 
the House would not hesitate to reject the 
address of the right hon. gentleman, as the 
allegations it contained were unfounded, 
It went to cast such a censure on the con- 
duct of ministers, that if it were agreed 
to, it was impossible they could retain 
their situations. If they could be content 
to remain in office after such a censure 
were passed upon them, they would prove 
themselves wholly unworthy the confi- 
dence of the country. He objected to the 
address as casting an unmerited stigma 
on the treaty, as unjustly condemning the 
conduct of his Majesty’s ministers, but 
above all he objected to it (and in this he 
trusted the House would feel as he did), 
for the language it held respecting our 
allies, for the unwarrantable aspersions it 
went to cast on the conduct of Sweden and 
Russia. He trusted he had shown that the 
allegations contained in it were unfound- 
ed, and it was scarcely necessary to add, 
that if the censure which it involved upon 
ministers were just, they not only must be 
considered as unfit any longer to conduct 
the administration of the government, but 
must be sent condemned and disgraced to 
the allies to revoke those conditions which 
they had so recently recommended as wise, 
politic, and conducive to the promotion 
of those great and common interests for 
which they were united. He hoped he 
was not too sanguine in presuming, after 
the statement which he had made, that 
such would not be the decision of the 
House. 

Mr. Canning said, that the nature of the 
subject, and the situation which he had 
formerly the honour to hold, made it natu- 
ral for him to wish to give his opinion to 
the House upon the present question. He 
could not avoid troubling them with some 
observations upon the topics with which 
the noble Jord concluded his speech, al- 
though he must say, that he did not seek 
subjects of conflict with him. Indeed he 
was the more disinclined from seeking for 
subjects of personal controversy with the 
noble lord, from the frank, manly, and 
useful co-operation which he had received 
from him, in a cause (the Catholic Ques- 
tion) which was nearest to his heart. He 
must say, however, that his first feeling 
upon reading this treaty, was a feeling 
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which he believed most persons entertain- 
ed on the first reading of it,—a sense of 
shame, regret, and indignation. The ex- 
planations which the noble lord had given, 
had much diminished this feeling, without 
altogether removing it in substance. The 
House was to consider whether the inte- 
rests and honour of the country had been 
sufficiently guarded in those documents 
which were before them, and in those sti- 
pulations which had been embodied in a 
treaty that was now before all the powers 
of Europe, and which must go forth to the 
world unaccompanied by the explanations 
of the noble lord: and posterity, in exa- 
mining its features, would look to what 
appeared on the face of it, as that House 
was bound to do. We were certainly 
bound to look attentively to the situation 
of the other powers of Europe, for it was 
only by a combination of those powers 
we should be able to work out our own 
and their deliverance from the evils with 
which Europe was now surrounded. If in 
giving their opinion of the nature of the 
engagements acceded to, the House should 
feel it their duty to pass a strong condem- 
nation on this treaty of accession, they 
would not, on the one hand, travel out of 
the question before them to consider of 
the engagements between Russia and Swe- 


den, neither should they, on the other 
hand, be so fastidious as to decline exa- | 
mining the conduct of - their own govern- | 
ment, because it was connected with en- 
gagements which other powers had first 
entered into, and to which they had only 


acceded. 
and Sweden (to which our government 
had acceded) there were many ambigui- 
ties which he should wish to hear explain- 
ed. The noble lord had alluded to pro- 
jects of hostility having been formed 
against Norway, when he (Mr. Canning) 
was in office. It was true such projects 
were formed, but they were formed on the 
principle that Denmark was an enemy to 
this country, and that, therefore, we had 
a right to form hostile projects against 
her. He perceived, however, a very wide 
difference between a military expedition 
against a province belonging to a country 
that we were at war with, and a stipula- 
tion about what was to be the permanent 
state of that province after peace should 
be concluded. If there was any principle 
in the conduct of France which we in- 
veighed against more than another, as a 
violation of the common law of nations, it 
was that of premature annexations of ter- 
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ritory, and of pretending to settle the fu- 
ture fate of countries that had not been 
ceded to her by any treaty. It was a 
principle laid down by all the writers on 
the law of nations, that territories acquired 
in war could not be transferred betore a 
peace ; and that conquests by the sword 
required the adjudication of treaties to 
confer upon them a valid title. In the en. 
gagements now entered into, it was not 
merely the military occupation of Norway 
which was to be given to Sweden, but the 
permanent possession of it was to be gua- 
ranteed. This was what our state of war 
with Denmark gave us no power to do, 
If, indeed, Norway had of itself shewn a 
disposition to separate itself from Denmark 
by its own act, and to unite itself to Swe- 
den, then he would allow that it would not 
be inconsistent with the law cf nations to 
recognise such an act; but he thought it 
was inconsistent with the established law 
of nations to add Norway, against her will, 
to the dominion of another power. As to 
the origin of the war with Denmark, he 
should refer to every thing which had 
passed before that House and the public, 
whether that measure had not always been 


| justified, at the time, upon the ground of 


paramount necessity ; and whether it had 
not been most expressly stated, that the 
hostility which necessity had created 
should be confined and limited by that ne- 
cessity. It had been always asserted that 
such hostility ought not to be pushed be- 
yond the measure of necessity. If, how- 
ever, the origin of the war with Denmark 
was minutely enquired into, and it-were 
asked, why did we go to war with Dens 
mark,—the answer would be, that it was 
in consequence of engagements to which 
Russia had been a party. If we were to 


ask, why an indemnity must be found for 





Finland,—the answer was, that Russia had 
wrested that province from Sweden, and 
would not give it-up. This consideration 
should have made us hesitate in acceding 
to engagements for dismembering Den- 
mark. He was willing to allow that the 
Crown Prince of Sweden had very gene- 
rously abstained from calling for the force 
which Russia had engaged to furnish him 
with, for the conquest of Norway: and 
that by this abstinence on his part, and his 
determination not to give Russia any troue 
ble in Finland, he did allow a great body 
of Russian troops to be free and disposable, 
and in this manner rendered an inm:portant 
service to the common cause. If Sweden 
set up a claim of remuneration for those 
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services, he did not dispute the claim ; 
but only meant to say, that we should not 
have paid it in that way. He could not 
see, however, how the plea which Sweden 
had first set up was borne out by the fact. 
At first it was stated that Sweden could 
not co-operate on the continent, for fear of 
Norway. Although this was the very 
foundation of the treaty between Russia 
and Sweden, it now appeared that Sweden 
could co-operate on the continent without 
apprehending any danger from Norway, 
(Hear.) As to the second article of our 
treaty (although the word guarantee was 
not expressly mentioned) yet he conceived 
it to amount to a guarantee. If it had 
been intended not to guarantee, that should 
have been expressly mentioned. As to 
the co-operation which was stipulated, in 
order to give Sweden military possession 
of Norway, he saw no objection at all to 
that in point of principle, if there was to 
be no guarantee of the permanent posses- 
sion of it. The only objection which he 
could see to this would be the diversion of 
so considerable a part of our naval force, 
at atime when it might be so much want- 
ing in other quarters. If, however, there 
was no guarantee of the permanent posses- 
sion of Norway, he must allow that his 
principal objection was removed. He did 
not think it necessary to argue on the pro- 
positions which Denmark made to us, but 
he wished to know whether any proposi- 
tions were ever made by us to Denmark, 
by which any option was left to her of 
ceding Norway or not? He understood 
that this cession was a sine gua non, and 
that Denmark had no option but either to 
cede Norway with good will, or have it 
taken from her by force. He wished also 
to know if on acceding to the treaty it was 
understood that we were to lend our aid 
to a military operation, and not to a gua- 
rantee. The principal article of our treaty 
obliged the king of Sweden to furnish a 
force of 30,000 men for a direct operation 
on the continent, in conjunction with a 
stipulated force to be furnished by Russia. 
Now if the Crown Prince performed his 
part of the agreement, but Russia did not 
send the stipulated force to join him, 
would he not in that case be fully entitled 
to every thing we had engaged to do for 
him, even although he had not struck a 
single stroke against the enemy? If the 
treaty was tripartite, then the failure of 
one of the parties exonerated the other 
two; but in this treaty with Sweden, if 
Russia did not give the force that she en- 
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gaged to give, was not the Crown Prince 
still entitled to all the benefits of his en- 
gagements with this country? In former 
negociations for peace with France, we 
declared, that we only looked to the re 
storation of Europe, and that to purchase 
the restoration of her ancient states, we 
were willing, from the lap of victory, to 
give up what we had conquered by our 
arms, If there were now a negociation 
for peace, Great Britain could no longer 
speak of the re-establishment of the ancient 
states of Europe, if she was pledged to the 
dismemberment of one of the most ancient. 
He would wish to know, whether, if the 
present armistice should put an end to the 
possibility of any operations of the Crown 
Prince in Germany, would this country be 
still bound by its engagements to assist 
him in the scheme of conquering Nor- 
way? If, however, he was told that what 
we had promised was limited to the con- 
tinental war, his great objection would be 
done away, and he would only say he was 
sorry the matter could have been so mise 
understood. With respect to Guadaloupe, 
he agreed that the reasoning of the noble 
lord was good on the subject of general 
commerce, and if a compensation for ser 
vices, this island might be as cheap a mode 
of remunerating Sweden for the service 
which she had undertaken to perform, as 
any other. He had, however, the same 
objection, in point of principle, to trans- 
ferring during a war a conquest to which 
we had acquired no right by treaty. This, 
according to Vattel and the other writers, 
was contrary to the law of nations. It 
might be said, that while he was in admi- 
nistration, it was also in contemplation to 
cede a conquered colony to Sweden. It 
was true that such was the case, but it was 
a Dutch colony, the colony of a power that 
had ceased to exist. Even then, however, 
he had stated that it could not be done 
duriug war, and that the only engagement 
Britain could enter into, was to do her ut- 
most to obtain it for that power at the 
conclusion of a peace. To do otherwise 
was contrary to the law of nations; and 
he objected to it, not on’the score of im- 
morality, but as putting an obstacle in the 
way of peace. Guadaloupe could not 
enable Sweden to make a greater stand on 
the continent: and without wishing to 
express an illiberal opinion, he would say, 
that England had experienced enough to 
teach her not to put out of her hands that 
which would enable her to secure con- 
tinued co-operation. By ceding this island, 
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we would have to pay the enemy dear in 
making peace, and from coming to the 
market with fewer’compensations to offer, 
we would be the less able to make our 
arrangements for Spain, Sicily, and the 
East Indies, especially considering that, 
after last war, Ceylon and the Cape of 
Good Hope were the only equivalents we 
could obtain from France. His great ob- 
jection was not to the assisting Sweden to 
gain military possession of Norway, nor to 
the cession of a colony to her as the price 
of her active co-operation in the conti- 
nental war; but to the principle of gua- 
ranteeing what we had no right to gua- 
rantee, the permanent possession of. that 
to which the right had not been established 
by treaty. The right hon. gentleman then 
offered a few remarks on the mode in 
which the sense of parliament could be 
taken on a subject of this description : 
and concluded by condemning a part of 
the conduct of ministers; but stating at 
the same time that he could not think it 
right to record that portion of the right 
hon. gentleman’s amendment which in a 
complicated manner referred to the actions 
of our allies. 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that as to the 
doubt upon which the right hon. gentle- 
man laid the greatest stress,—whether 
the engagement did or did not amount to 
a guarantee, he was surprised that such a 
doubt should enter into a mind so well dis- 
ciplined in diplomatic matters as that of 
the right hon. gentleman. He could as- 
sure him, however, that no such doubt was 
in the mind of the Swedish government, 
as the question of guarantee or not gua- 
rantee had been fully discussed in the 
negociation, and this government had 
expressly refused to guarantee. (Hear, 
hear.) Russia indeed, had engaged with 
Sweden not only to furnish an army 
to assist in the occupation of Norway, 
but also to guarantee the possession of 
it. As to Guadaloupe, we were to give 
it up to Sweden, but we did not gua- 
rantee the permanent possession of it. The 
king of Sweden was only put in the shoes 
of his Majesty; the island was to be 
ceded to him; and although we hoped 
that he might retain it, there was no 
guarantee. It was natural, however, to 
suppose, that two powers who fought 
together would treat together, and that 
each would be anxious to obtain for its 
ally the best terms that circumstances 
would admit of. We were bound not to 
oppose the conquest of Norway, but to 
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exert ourselves for the common interest, 
With regard to the waver of Norway, it 
had been made by general Hope, Mr, 
Thornton, and a Swedish minister, with 
full powers and officially enabled to come 
to a conclusive arrangement on that point. 
As to the Crown Prince venturing a co- 
operation on the continent now, which he 
thought dangerous last year, it must be 
supposed that after the event of the last 
campaign, he did not apprehend the in- 
fluence of France over Denmark to be so 
great this year as it was at that period. 
Mr. Whitbread said he had not, in the 
worst times of the French Revolution, 
heard arguments more hostile to good go- 
vernment, than those which had fallen 
from the right hon. gentleman this even- 
ing. As well might France say that Ire- 
land was disaffected from the government 
of this country, and that, therefore, she was 
warranted in endeavouring to effect the 
junction of that country to Spain, as we 
were warranted in saying that Norway 
was not well affected to Denmark, and, 
therefore, that we were entitled to enter 
into a treaty to separate her from Den- 
mark, and to render her subject to Swe- 
den. He had come down to the House, 
full of all those prejudices against the 
treaty which it was naturally calculated to 


produce ; and though the noble lord (Cas- 
tlereagh) had made what he might call an 
exceedingly good speech, he had not 
taken the sting out of it, nor enabled him 
(Mr. Whitbread) to say that he did not 


still condemn the treaty. We had now 
been at war for twenty years, in the 
struggle in which we were now engaged, 
and in this struggle we had acted various 
parts, and the part we were now acting 
was at variance with all our former pro- 
fessions. He then took a short view of 
the conduct of Russia in possessing herself 
of Finland, ‘Taking advantage of the im- 
becility of Sweden, she had conducted 
herself in the basest manner towards that 
government, to which, imbecile and insane 
as it was, the ministers of that day con- 
signed a great armament. Russia was 
not willing to atone: and her stipulation 
with Sweden was one of mere barter: 
« we keep Finland, andgive you Norway.” 
If Russia would have restored Finland to 
Sweden, would there have been a single 
question about Norway? We had seen 
Russia, without complaint or remonstrance 
on our part, in the basest manner, deprive 
Sweden, whom we now jointly pretended 
to regard as a friend, of her territory.— 
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The time had now come that Russia was 
afraid of the encroachments of France—it 
then became necessary for her to en- 
deavour to make a friend of Sweden; but 
to do so, she did not say that she would 
restore to Sweden Finland, but that she 
would assist Sweden in wresting Norway 
from Denmark. The noble lord had 
spoken tauntingly and slightingly of the 
Danes, of whose injuries the hon. member 
could never think without the deepest re- 
gret; but we had often measured our 
strength with them, and even lord Nelson 
acknowledged that there were no harder 
battles fought than those in which the 
Danes were engaged. The attack upon 
Copenhagen had been defended on the 
plea of the secret article of the treaty of 
Tilsit, and yet the armament there em- 
ployed had sailed six days before the na- 
ture of that secret article was known. It 
was to be observed, too, that Denmark 
must feel more indignant against this 
country than against any other power in 
Europe. The count Bernstorff, in the late 
negociations, had demanded the restitution 
of the Danish fleet, and who, when this 
was refused, was the colleague of the noble 
lord opposite, but lord Sidmouth, who had 
declared by a motion, recorded in the 
House of Lords, that it was his opinion, 


that they ought to be returned as an act 
of justice ; and that to effect the pacifica- 
tion of Europe, without first doing it, 


would be most unjustifiable. Yet this 
was stated to be an insulting proposition 
when made tothe present ministers! They 
then objected to the proposition that 
Norway should be guaranteed to Den- 
mark ; but did the noble lord think that 
more unreasonable than it would have 
been in him, in a similar case where Eng- 
land was a party, and where he was her 
minister, to have stipulated that Ireland 
should be guaranteed to this country. He 
conceived the present treaty to be a most 
unworthy act of diplomacy. It had been 
said that, after all, Sweden was not able to 
stir a step in the common cause ;_ but he 
had just read an official bulletin, without 
date, importing that the Swedes had en- 
tered Brunswick; was it true? (Lord 
Castlereagh said, he did not know to what 
the hon. gentleman alluded.) Mr. Whit- 
bread then read the news from an evening 
paper, which said, after stating that the 
allies had beaten the French at Halber- 
stadt, taken 14 pieces of cannon, and en- 
tered Brunswick, that lieutenant general 
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Tettenborn had put himself in communica- 
tion with the Swedes, and that he had 
10,000 men under his orders. [Lord Cas- 
tlereagh said that the Swedes were not 
engaged in this victory.] So then, (said 
Mr. Whitbread) there were no Swedes 
engaged in point of fact, and this bulletin 
was perhaps only issued for the purposes of 
to-night’sdebate. The hon. member would 
not detain the House longer than to obs 
serve upon the noble lord’s panegyric 
upon the Prince Royal of Sweden. That 
nation had followed an example set by 
this country, of sending from the throne a 
being unfit by folly and mismanagement 
to reign, by a revolution without bloodshed 
or the disturbance of property; and he 
was happy to find that the founder of the 
new dynasty in Sweden was a man of so 
mild a disposition, and one who “ bore his 
faculties so meekly.” The noble lord 
could form no expectations of what any 
crowned head could do, but in the praises 
of Bernadotte, he spoke with perfect con- 
fidence. He was happy to hear the per- 
son alluded to was so deserving of com- 
mendation ; but he would rather not have 
seen him a party to such a treaty as the 
present, to which he (Mr. Whitbread) 
could not give his support. 

Mr. Canning rose to move as an amend- 
ment, that while the House assured his 
royal highness the Prince Regent that 
they would without delay take his most 
gracious message into consideration, they 
must request of his Royal Highness to 
cause inquiry to be made as to the nature 
of our engagements with Sweden, relating 
to the conquest of Norway, in the event 
of the return of peace. 

The Speaker said the amendment al- 
ready before the House must be dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. Ponsonby continued of opinion, that 
nothing could make amends to the cha- 
racter of this country for the adoption of 
such a treaty as the present. 

The House divided on the original 
motion.—For the Motion 115; For the 
Amendment 224; Majority against Mr, 
Ponsonby’s motion—109. 

The House again divided on Mr. Can- 
ning’s Amendment.—For the original 
Amendment 225; For Mr. Canning’s 
Amendment 121; Majority in favour of 
the original Amendment—104; 

The House then went into a committee, 
when the vote was agréed to, and the 
Report ordered to be received on Monday. 
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Loan Bitt.}] On the motion for- the 
third reading of this Bill, 

The Earl of Lauderdale could not per- 
mit it to pass their lordships’ House, with- 
out making one remark upon the interest 
which was attached to this loan of twenty 
seven millions. He had observed, that 
taking the average interest of loans for a 
series of years, the interest of this exceed- 
ed all former ones, he believed, by 10s. 
per cent. This was a subject well de- 
serving serious consideration ; for if so 
great an increase took place this year, 
what might not be the consequences of 
such increases in future years. Heshould 
have expected that the noble earl would 
have explained the cause of this altera- 
tion, in the terms of contract ; still it was 
not his intention to say, that this loan 
could be procured on better terms ; for in 
fact they were better than, from all cir- 
cumstances considered, he should have 
thought ministers would have obtained. 

The Earl of Liverpool did not intend to 
say much in explanation of the subject, to 
which the noble earl had confined his ob- 
servations; but if attention were paid to 
the magnitude of loans, it would be found 
that the interest often varied according to 
the amount. A large loan, like the pre- 
sent, being five millions more than the 
greatest loan of last session, would neces- 
sarily carry with ita higher interest, on 
account of the difficulty which varied with 
their amount. But, under all the circum- 
stances, he would say, that the present was 
effected on as good terms as any former 
loan. Indeed the noble earl had admitted 
that the terms exceeded his own expecta- 
tions. In addition, also, to the reason he 
had assigned on account of the magnitude, 

‘it was also to be considered that the times 
had their effect ppon transactions of. this 
nature. They were affected by the state 
of the commercial world, and it would be 
recollected that we had not perfectly re- 
covered from the consequences of those 
continental measures which at one time 
were adopted by the enemy. Besides, it 
was not always true that a loan was pro- 
cured on good terms, because those terms 
were low. He thought it consistent with 
the terms of a loan that they should be 
not only advantageous to the government, 
but also to the public, and they ought to 
be such as were fair to all parties, 


The Earl of Lauderdale would not say 
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what might really be the case of this in- 
crease of interest; he had, however, his 
own opinions upon that subject. But he 
would never agree to one of the reasons 
assigned by the noble earl, that it resulted 
from any effect of that continental system 
to which he had alluded. He should be 
extremely sorry to find any such belief in 
the world; he should regret that the 
people of the continent could be brought 
to conclude that Great Britain had been 
injured by the measures which were 
adopted by the enemy against her com- 
merce, The fact was indeed otherwise ; 
for he could shew in that period, that the 
exports and imports had considerably in- 
creased. It was, therefore, clear to his 
mind, that the reason assigned by the 
noble earl, in this respect, had not been 
any cause for the disadvantageous terms of 
the present loan. 

The Bill was then read a third time, and 
passed. 


VaccinaTION Bitt.] Lord Boringdon 
presented a Bill for more effectually pre- 
venting the spread of infection from the 
small pox. His lordship observed, that 
though this country had the honour of 
originating the discovery of vaccination, 
it had benefited less from it than any other 
country in which vaccination had been 
carried into practice. This had arisen 
from prejudices amongst the people 
against the practice of vaccination ; and 
thus, whilst in other countries the vario- 
lous disorder had been exterminated, it 
appeared by the bills of mortality of last 
year, that there had been no less than 1,200 
deaths by it in London and its suburbs, 
At the same time to prohibit altogether 
variolous inoculation, would be perhaps 
considered too strong a measure ; he had, 
therefore, framed a Bill, with provisions 
to prevent the spreading of the infection 
of the small pox, in the committee on 
which he should be happy to agree to 
any amendments that might be thought 
more adequately to effect the desired ~ 
object. , 

The Bill was read a first time and or- 
dered to be printed. 


East Inpra Company’s Arrains.] The 
Karl of Buckinghamshire moved the House 
to go into a Committee on the East India 
Resolutions. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne had expected 
that the noble earl would have gone into 
a detail upon the question, but he should 
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not now detain the House, intending when 
the Committee had gone through the Re- 
solutions, to move to postpone the consi- 
deration of the Report. 

The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire, on moving 
the Resolutions, went into some detail, 
for the purpose of shewing the policy and 
expediency of adopting them. His lord- 
ship contended, that no possible injury 
could arise to the East India Company 
from the proposed extension of the trade, 
The advantages which were intended to 
be extended to the merchant of this coun- 
try by the Act of 1793, had failed in their 
application, and the provisions of that Act, 
instead of by their operation opening a 
trade to the merchants of this country, 
had thrown a considerable trade into the 
hands of foreigners. It was but just, 
therefore, that this commerce should be 
placed in the hands of our own merchants, 
and by thus opening the trade to India, 
he was satisfied, that by the same mea- 
sure the prosperity of the possessions of 
the Company in India would be greatly 
increased. With regard to the trade to 
China, he was equally convinced of the 
expediency of continuing the monopoly 
to the Company. He did not mean to 
state, that by opening that trade it would 
be destroyed, but there were several cir- 
cumstances which rendered the continu- 
ance of the monopoly highly expedient. 
Tea had become in this country, from its 
general consumption, a necessary of life, 
and it was of importance to keep it ata 
price which placed it within the reach of 
the lower orders of the people. To open 
the trade would, instead of lowering the 
price, have the effect of raising it; for 
the fact was, that the Hong merchants at 
€anton had a monopoly of the sale of tea, 
and a cempetition of buyers must neces- 
sarily produce a rise in the price, whilst 
.the buyers, having a monopoly, counter- 
acted the monopoly of the Hong mer- 
chants, and procured the tea from them 
at a fixed steady price. The East India 
Company also were bound under the Com- 
mutation Act to keep in their warehouses 
25,000,000 pounds of tea, Yeing one year’s 
consumption. ‘This could \not be so well 
managed if the trade was thrown open. 
Another consideration, likewise, was, the 
public revenue derived from tea, which 
amounted to nearer 4,000,000/. than 
3,000,000/, In the present state of the 
finances of the country it would be im- 
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prudent to risk so large arevenue. The 
noble earl went through the Resolutions, 
observing that it was not intended to in- 
terfere with the government of India ; 
and that to prevent the evils which might 
arise from an indiscriminate intercourse 
with the Company’s possessions in India, 
licences and certificates were directed, 
without which individuals could not go 
there. With respect to the Resolution 
relative to a church establishment in 
India, his lordship observed that there 
were 143,000 persons in India of the 
church of England; and from his own ex- 
perience he could say, that a superintend- 
ing church establishment would be found 
highly useful. He was satisfied, upon re- 
viewing the whole question, that no loss 
whatever would be sustained by the India 
Company, in consequence of the proposed 
opening of the trade; that, on the con- 
trary, they would gain, .as sovereigns, in 
the increased prosperity of their posses- 
sions in India. He would only say a few 
words as to the government of India. If 
the Company rejected the proposition 
which would be made to them, he was 
satisfied there could be no difficulty in 
substituting the name of the Crown for 
that of the Company; and that means 
might be easily adopted for placing the 
appointments in India under that species 
of management which would not tend in 
any degree to injure the principles of the 
constitution, by increasing the influence 
of the crown. 

The Resolutions were read by lord Wal- 
singham, the chairman, and agreed to. 
The earl of Lauderdale saying not con- 
tent to the first, and stating that they 
were all objectionable, but he did not in 
that stage intend to discuss them, and in 
the Resolution respecting a church estab- 
lishment in India, the noble earl read an 
Amendment, which he had intended to 
propose, but which he did not now intend 
to bring forward, for establishing these 
ministers of the church of Scotland, con- 
tending that at least half the persons in 
India mentioned by the noble earl were 
of that church. It was his intention, how- 
ever, to propose a clause to that effect in 
the Bill. The marquis of Lansdowne 
again stated his intention of moving to 
postpone the consideration of the Report, 
and lord Grenville stated, that he had not 
taken any part in the Committee, intend- 
ing to support the postponement of the 
consideration of the Report. The House 
having resumed, lord Walsingham re- 

(SE) 
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ported that the Committee had gone 
through the Resolutions, and the ear] of 
Liverpool moved that the Report be re- 
ceived to-morrow. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne stated his 
opinion, that for their lordships to proceed 
to an immediate determination on this im- 
portant question, was to preclude them- 
selves from the discharge of their legisla- 
tive duty. The present measure was not 
like those which were generally left to 
the end of a session, a vote of credit, or 
the consolidation of the stamp duties. Or 
it would be a vote of credit to ministers, 
which would amount to an abdication and 
delegation of their legislative character, 
If a simple proposition had been brought 
before the House, for instance, either to 
continue the charter exactly as it was, or 
to throw open the trade altogether, then 
indeed they might have come to a more 
immediate decision on such a broad and 
general principle. But when we looked 
atthe Resolutions, we found them including 
all principles, and adopting none, partly 
consisting of monopoly, and partly of free 
trade, partly of arbitrary government, and 
partly of a system of liberty; partly of 
an army dependent on the crown, and 
partly independent of it; Resolutions, in 
short, which reminded him of Mr. Burke’s 
description of a certain ministry, a diver- 
sified mosaic, with here a piece of white 
stone, and here a piece of black. If it 
was ultimately found necessary to adopt 
a system of such opposite and conflicting 
interests, it would depend upon their lord- 
ships’ wisdom to adjust and combine 
them into a settled and consistent form of 
government. ‘The question was still more 
important, from the peculiar crisis of the 
times in which we lived; when the 
greatest alterations were every day taking 
place, and when no one could foresee into 
what form the waves would settle that 
agitated the face of Europe. His lord- 
ship then proceeded to animadvert on se- 
veral points contained in the Resolutions, 
which he thought required the most de- 
liberate consideration of the House, be- 
fore they could decide upon them; the 
selection of the ports to which merchants 
should be allowed to import Indian mer- 
chandize in this country—the system of 
granting licences to trade in India—the 

uestion of the China monopoly, which 
did not appear to him to be justified even 
by the same colour of reason as that of 
the India trade: namely, a probable 
danger to the existing government—the 
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collection of the revenue—the army regu- 
lations with respect to India—the sending 
out missionaries—and many other topics 
of the utmost importance, and at the same 
time of the utmost delicacy. His radical 
objection to the proposed plan was, that 
it appeared to be a system of compromise, 
which, while it retained the monopoly of 
the India Company, where it was most 
valuable, affected to hold out to the coun- 
try the advantages of a free trade. He 
feared that this promise was a fallacious 
one, and that in a country governed by 
an arbitrary sovereign, and that arbitrary 
sovereign itself a trader, monopoly must 
either overturn the free trade, or that, in 
the struggle between both, the whole 
system might be endangered. Feeling 
that the future state of India, would con- 
stitute either the shame or glory of the 
government and the legislature, the im- 
verishable monument of their wisdom, or 
the melancholy memorial of their folly 
and precipitation, he should move, as an 
amendment, that the Report be received 
this day three months, instead of to 
morrow. 

Lord Melville said the objections of the 
noble marquis would be well founded, if 
this was the first time the subject had been 
brought before them. But in fact it was 
several months since the Resolutions had 
in snbstance been proposed to them, and 
they had acquired all the information on 
the subject which it was possible to col- 
lect. Their inquiries had advanced with 
the season. He thought that more consi- 
deration would have been required, if, as 
the noble marquis suggested, it had been 
proposed to throw open the trade alto- 
gether, than now, when the object of go- 
vernment was to continue the existing 
system under certain modifications. The 
principle of the Resolutions was to carry 
into effect the plan of 1793, and to remove 
the unforeseen impediments, which, in the 
present constitution of the Company, were 
found to interfere with its execution. His 
lordship contended that it was right to 
continue the monopoly of the China trade, 
because we bad no controul over the go- 
vernment of China, and, therefore, no 
power to remedy any abuses that might 
take place. Many complaints had been 
made that the period for which the charter 
was to be renewed was too long, but those 
who urged this opinion seemed to forget 
that the experiment could not be fairly 
tried ina shorter time. In the speech ad- 
dressed by the noble marquis his lordship 
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seemed to have confounded things tempo- 
rary with those that were permanent ; 
thus he had argued as if it were not in 
the power of parliament to legislate for 
India, because it could not, under the 
terms of the new charter, interfere in 
commercia! regulations. They were sub- 
jects of a nature totally distinct, and the 
House might hereafter legislate for the 
government of India, if it so pleased, 
every day. Under all the circumstances 
he thought that the House could not adopt 
the amendment proposed. 

The Earl of Lauderdale complained, 
that this subject had been most precipi- 
tately introduced, and that the noble earl 
{of Buckinghamshire) had eondescended to 

ive the House very little information. 
t was a subject in every respect new ; but 
even if the proposition had been now to 
renew the same charter as that of 1793, 
still it must be deemed a novel question, 
for the circumstances of India had entirely 
changed since that period. The regula- 
tions then adopted had never been strictly 
adhered to, the provision in the Bill that 
the Company should not extend its terri- 
tories by conquest having been totally 
disregarded. In other particulars it had 
been evaded. It provided that the Com- 
pany should not receive 10} per cent, 
until 500,000/. were paid to the public ; 
but to get rid of this impediment the 
Company adopted the curicus device of 
borrowing that large sum from the public, 
to be paid again to the public, that the 
proprietors might receive the interest sti- 
pulated. What compensation was to be 
made to Ireland under the new system, for, 
at the time of the Union the alteration of 
the situation of the Company was held out 
as an inducement and boon to the natives 
of the sister kingdom? It was ridiculous 
to call the plan now proposed a free trade, 
for the monopoly, as far as respects its in- 
jurious effects, would exist as strongly as 
ever. The great consideration was, whe- 
ther a radical change in the government 
of India was not absolutely necessary? 
Were the twenty four directors capable of 
the civil and military controul of India? 
Were they, who had been known to 
decide political questions by a throw of 
the dye, to be entrusted with the fate of 
60 millions of souls? Ifindeed (as was 
contended by ministers) the best form of 
government for Jndia was the establish- 
ment of the Directory, it gave the lie to 
all experience, as to the comparative excel- 
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the existence of society, and even the 
British constitution in King, Lords, and 
Commons, so dearly and so duly prized, 
must yield to a body of 24 directors, se- 
lected for the controul of our public af- 
fairs. It followed as a necessary conse- 
quence, that if 24 directors residing here 
were the best government for India, 24 
directors residing in India would be the 
best government for Great Britain! His 
lordship then went on to complain of the 
deficiency of information, excepting from 
the servants of the Company, who must 
naturally be swayed by a grateful bias in 
favour of their patrons. The documents 
he had moved for had been denied, on the 
ground that they must be conveyed in 
waggons, notwithstanding it was ordered 
by the act of 1793, that they should an-- 
nually be laid before parliament. He 
maintained that the government of the 
Company was a system of robbery upon 
the British nation, which impoverished its 
coffers and seduced its citizens.—The no- 
ble earl then quoted a dispatch from the 
board of directors to their servants in India, 
directing them to increase the remittances 
without any view to the profit. He thence 
contended that if the trade were thrown 
open, and such a system were pursued by 
the Company, that body would, from the 
quantity of goods exported, necessarily 
sell at a loss, and thus exclude the private 
trader from the market, unless he followed 
the same course. It was contended, that 
the present plan was in pursuance of the 
ideas of lord Melville; but that nobleman, 
in a letter to the court of directors, had 
said that the debt (then much less than at 
present) was the great enemy of the Com- 
pany, and should be reduced. How was 
it to be known, therefore, that lord Mel- 
ville would approve of the system now 
proposed with such a debt as now pressed 
on the Company? It was said, that a 
free trade to India was to be granted, 
but the mere circumstance that the mer- 
chant could not derive profit from the 
continuation of his voyage to China, 
which must always be the great induce- 
ment to India, would render the conces- 
sion of little avail? It was said, that if 
the trade to China were thrown open, the 
number of the Chinese merchants remain- 
ing the same, and the number of buyers 
increasing, the monopoly would be thrown 
into the hands of the former class of men, 
instead of the present possessors of it. If 
this were just, it would apply to the Ame- 
ricans, who, however, got their teas 8§ 
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per cent. cheaper than they were to be 
purchased in this country. He thought it 
a gross act of injustice to continue the 
monopoly of the China trade in the hands 
of the India Company. The people, in 
1784, submitted to the tax on windows, 
which was imposed in commutation for 
the duty then existing on teas, uffder the 
supposition that the price of this article 
would be continued low; but it was a 
violation of this engagement, to suffer this 
monopoly to remain unrestricted in the 
hands of the Company, by which the 
price might be raised, not indeed for the 
benefit of the public, but for that of indi- 
viduals. It tad been said, on the other 
side of the House, that this question had 
been fully discussed; for his own part, he 
felt that he was merely on the thieshold 
ef discussion ; and were they thus prema- 
turely to renew the charter for 20 years, 
while that body would not be able to find 
means to meet their expenditure, and 
would be obliged to call on parliament to 
make good the deficiency ? 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire briefly re- 
plied to some points of the speech of the 
earl of Lauderdale. To throw open the 
trade to China, he contended, would en- 
danger the existence of the trade altoge- 
ther. The reason of the inferior price of 
American teas were, that they were of in- 
ferior quality. The surplus of the reve- 
nue of Iadia, after meeting the political 
expences, was 1,100,000/. and the profit 
of the China trade, in 12 years, had 
amounted to 20 millions. 

The Earl of Rosslyn said, that the man- 
ner in which the home expence, to the 
amount of 4,300,000/. would be met, had 
not been stated. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire contended 
that it would be met by remittances. 

‘The Earl of Clancarty said, the sum men- 
tioned by the noble earl (Rosslyn) was 
ouly the possible and not the probable ex- 
pence. ‘The probable amount was, in his 
opinion, 3,500,000/, As to the opening 
the trade to India, although he was not 
disposed to foster excessive hopes on the 
subject, yet it was to be considered that it 
was a trade from which the Americans de- 
rived great advantage, and that the im- 
ports to this country had increased from 
200,000/, to 1,100,000/. yearly value. 
The noble earl supported the general 
principle of the Resolutions, and condemn- 
ed the proposition for delay, as likely to 
produce no good consequence. The argu- 
ments which had been adduced by the no- 
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ble lord who had spoken so eloquently (lord 
Lauderdale), so far from proving the ex- 
pediency of postponing the measure to 
the next session, in his opinion were calcu- 
lated to produce a contrary effect, as, from 
the minuteness and extent of his obser- 
vations, he had fully proved that there 
was a deficiency of information, at least on 
his side of the House. 

The Earl of Lauderdale, in explanation, 
said, that he certainly had, in the course 
of his speech, adverted to a great variety 
of documents; there were others, how- 
ever, which he considered absolutely es- 
sential to the fair discussion of the present 
question, and until they were produced, 
and the House had full time to examine 
and well weigh their contents, he contend- 
ed that the measure ought to be post« 
poned. 

Lord Grenville said he did not mean to 
trouble the House with his opinion upon 
the question under their discussion, but 
he rose merely to state the reasons on 
which he opposed the motion, and to de- 
cline all further attendance on this sub- 
ject, provided his noble friend’s amend- 
ment were rejected. Nota word had been 
uttered by the noble lords opposite to him, 
which did not add to the arguments of his 
noble friends for the postponement of the 
great question which was now brought be- 
fore them. They were called on to pass 
a law on this subject at that time, for which 
duty it was contended they were qualified 
by the long and deep investigation which 
the subject has undergone ; but when this 
investigation came to be dissected, two 
noble lords could not agree as to a mere 
matter of fact. The India Company had 
desired to call witnesses at the bar, and they 
had been examined by tlie counsel of the 
Company. He (lord G.) had been blamed 
for not attending that examination, and in 
his defence he could only say, that after 
having attended the examination of two 
witnesses, he found it was not possible for 
him to employ his time to less advantage ; 
for. he was able to learn much more from 
an examination of the printed minutes 
than from mere recollection of the oral 
evidence. They had seen that night, af- 
ter all this investigation, the utter imabi- 
lity of the noble lords opposite to meet 
the statement of his noble friend (earl of 
Lauderdale). After having reflected much 
on the subject, he saw the necessity of 
many inquiries before it was possible to 
follow the subject in detail. All objec- 
tions to the hastiness of the proceedings 
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were answered by saying, that there was 
not any change to be effected in the go- 
vernment of India. This was no reason 
for precipitation, but afforded a reason for 
much inquiry, on the most important ques- 
tions. Whether that government was the 
best adapted to the country over which it 
was established ?—and whether it was well 
administered with a view to the happiness 
of the people subject to its influence ?— 
and whether there was any assurance that 
it would continue to be well administered ? 
He could not without inquiry answer in 
the negative ; but there were many occa- 
sions which inclined him to doubt the trutii 
of the affirmative. What was a stronger 
reason tor this than the great extent of re- 
Mittances necessitated by the double cha- 
racter of the Company as merchants and 
sovereigns, which must have the etfect of 
draining that country? Were these ques- 
tions to be answered by saying that the 
present was the system of 1793? Why 
was that system established for 20 years, 
unless to enable parliament to judge by 
experience on a subject in which critical 
knowledge could not decide? Did their 
lordships feel justified, without inquiry and 
without knowledge, to decide for 20 years 
on the continuance of a system, without 
knowing whether it would be productive 
of good or evil? The revenue of India 
had been spoken of to ascertain whether 
it exceeded the expenditure; but a very 
important question was to know how it 
was raised—whether by taxes that pressed 
on the people or afforded a temptation to 
corruption? Whether a great part did 
not arise from a most oppressive and ruin- 
ous land tax? It had been stated some- 
where, that bis (lord G.’s) opinion was, 
that this tax was not excessive; but this 
opinion he had never uttered, because he 
~ was not even able to know what the pro- 
portion was. This last problem he should 
be obliged to any one to solve. It had 
been stated by high authorities, that the 
proportion was excessive, and the system 
it was said was not to be extended to the 
conquered provinces. The simple ques- 
tion with respect to the zemindar system, 
was, Whether you would, or would not say 
to the person on whom you lay the tax, 
you shall know what the amount shall be. 
The principle of extending this system of 
settled taxation, was what actuated the 
mind of sir Philip Francis, of Mr. Burke, 
of Mr. Fox, and of Mr. Pitt, it was adopt- 
ed by parliament, and makes a part of the 
existing law of India. But since this pe- 
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riod we had acquired other provinces, and 
yet it did not seem the intention of the 
Company to extend the principle to them ; 
it was not the language of the Company, 
of ministry, nor, he was sorry to add, of 
parliament itself. The India Company in 
one of their Reports seemed to anticipate 
the greatest advantages from leaving the 
system unsettled, and levying the taxes 
according to the increasing wealth of the 
districts, or even of individuals. A noble 
lord (Melville) had said something as if 
the proposed regulations might be al- 


tered, as if the contract between the 
government and Company was voida- 
ble at the will of the granier: or at 


least, ifthe China monopoly was to con- 
tinue, that tie other parts of the char- 
ier were to be open to revision, pere 
haps in the very next session. {I+ was not 
sorry to hear this—that the renewal of the 
charter was to be considered as a fine 
sound for India, and that it meant little 
else. He feared, however, that this re- 
newed charter would stand in the way of 
what parliament might in less than 20 
years feel to be their paramount duiy to 
do; namely, to take from the Company 
all share whatever in the government of 
India. He would trouble their lordships 
no longer on the present occasion; but on 
the most mature consideration, he felt it 
his duty to withdraw himself from a dis- 
cussion to which he did not think himself 
competent ; in doing otherwise, he should 
only deceive his country, make a shew of 
deliberation when there was none, and 
contract his own mind by pledging bhim- 
self to opinions and conclusions for which 
he had no substantial grounds. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that the com- 
mittee which had been appointed was an 
open one, to which every noble lord was 
at liberty to attend. No information 
which was demanded had been refused, 
and every possible pains was taken to 
give to the question the most full and de- 
liberate consideration. So far back as 
the month of November it was recom- 
mended to the consideration of parliament 
by the Prince Regent. Since the month 
of December the Reso!utions which were 
now under consideration were substantially 
on their table; and, in fact, every facility 
had been given to the House to form a 
competent judgment upon the various 
topics which the question embraced. No 
ground, in his estimation, had been as- 
signed which ought to induce their lord- 
ships to accede to the proposed delays; 
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but, on the contrary, the strongest possi- 
ble considerations had been adduced to 
induce their: lordships to approve of the 
Resolutions. The noble earl then went 
into some of the usual arguments on the 
subject, and contended that government 
had built their determinations on expe- 
rience. They had continued the China 
trade to the Company because experience 
had shewn it to be beneficial: they had 
thrown open the India trade, because it was 
unproductive intheir hands. He entertain- 
ed no great hope of immediate advantage 
to the merchant from the export trade, 
but he thought very great advantages 
would accrue fromthe import trade to this 
country trom India. He agreed with the 
noble jord in the propriety of extending a 
permanent system of regular taxation to 
all the provinces of India. 

Lord Melville stated, that he had no in- 
tention of implying that the charter to the 
Company was not to be fulfilled in all its 
parts, political as well as commercial, but 
merely that government would of course 
reserve to thenmseives the right of correct- 
ing any instances of oppression or misrule 
in the Company. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire briefly 
replied, when the House divided on lord 
Lassdowne’s amendment. 

For ihe original Motion - - 49 

For the Amendment - - - 14 

Majority - + +. = 35 
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IntsH Inuicir Distittatton Bitt.] On 
the Report of the Irish Illicit Distillation 
Bili being brought up, sir George Hill 
moved that it should be taken into consi- 
deration. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole observed, that the Bill 
was contrary to every principle of justice. 
The law, which it was now proposed to 
revive, had been suspended two years ago 
at the recommendation of all the judges, 
The effect of the Bill would not be to 
punish the illicit distillers, but the lower 
orders of the people; and it would 
be impossible to carry it into execution, 
without the assistance of the military. 
He shouid therefore move as an amend- 
ment, that the Report be taken into consi- 
deration that day three months. 

Sir George Hill said this was the only 
measure which could have the effect of 
putting down the mischievous practice of 
illicit distillation; and he believed it 
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would be more beneficial for Ireland, than 
any measure which had been adopted 
since the Union. 

Colonel Bagwell conceived the measure 
closely connected with the civilization 
and morality of the people of Ireland. 

Mr. Croker supported the Bill. 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald said it had the almost 
unanimous concurrence of the representa- 
tion of Ireland. 

The House then divided; For the 
Amendment, 7; Against it, 82; Majority 
in favour of the Bill, 75. 


Mr. Patmer’s Per Centace BItt.] 
On the motion for bringing up the Report 
of this Bill, 

Mr. Stuart Wortley rose, to move that 
the Bill be recommitted, for the purpose 
of altering the grant contained in it: he 
was inclined to be very liberal to Mr. 
Palmer, whose invention had been of the 
utmost service to the public: he thought, 
therefore, that some compensation was 
due from the nation to that gentleman, 
though it was not to be claimed as a mat- 
ter of right. The sum which he proposed 
to give would be nearly two-thirds of the 
sum already mentioned in the grant. 

Colonel Palmer stated, that as the ar- 
rangement proposed by the hon. member 
was not agreed to by the administration, 
he had no alternative but to endeavour to 
carry the Bill as it stood; that he had 
done every thing in his power, consistent 
with his duty to the individeal whose 
cause he had undertaken, to prevent the 
necessity of a further appeal to parlia- 
ment; and he sincerely regretted that an 
offer, made by him to government, afier 
the last session, to refer the matter to ar- 
bitration, had been rejected. He trusted, 
therefore, that the friends to the Bill 
would pardon the trouble he had been 
compelled to give them, and would reject 
the motion for its recommitment. 

After some discussion, the House di- 
vided—For the Amendment 44; Against 
it 77; Majority 33. The Report was then 
taken into consideration. ‘The Bill, with 
its amendments, were ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the third reading was fixed 
for to-morrow, 


Hetieston Evection—Duxke oF Leeps.]} 
Mr. Swan rose and moved, That the spe- 
cial Report of the Helleston Election Com- 
mittee be read. The said Report was ac- 
cordingly read as follows : 

“ Resolved, That it appears to this Com- 
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mittee, that an illegal agreement has for 
some time existed between the most 
noble George Frederick duke of Leeds, 
and the greater part of the members of 
the corporation of the borough of Hel- 
leston, in relation to the return of mem- 
bers to serve in the Commons of the 
United Kingdom for the said borough, 
in violation of the freedom of election, 
and contrary to the standing orders of 
this House and the laws of the realm, 
made for the prevention of bribery and 
* corruption.” 

Mr. Swan then rose. He said, that in 
bringing forward the motion which he was 
about to submit to the House, he had no 
political interest to answer, and no resent- 
ments to gratify. The chairman of the 
committee had declined to submit any 
motion to the House on the Report, al- 
though the majority in the committee was 
11 to 3. The House ought to be inform- 
ed of the proceedings of the committee. 
The committee were unanimously of opi- 
nion, that those voters who had benefited 
by the corrupt influence which had been 
proved had disfranchised themselves. He 
should be sorry to say any thing against 
the noble duke alluded to in the Report, 
or against the hon. members returned, but 
he conceived it incumbent on him in this 
case to lay before the House the nature of 
the transactions which had taken place, 
and to state the nature of the constitution 
of the borough of Helleston. The hon, 
and learned gentleman proceeded to ob- 
serve, that three of the aldermen, who had 
got the majority of influence into their own 
hands, managed that influence for the Go- 
dolphin family, which family had in re- 
turn paid the parish rates of Helleston 
from the reign of queen Elizabeth to the 
year 1804, when, in consequence of some 
disagreement, the duke of Leeds lost the 
patronage of the borough. Then a ba- 
ronet (sir Christopher Hawkins) who was 
understood to think that the best plan for 
making his way to the House was, (as 
others were supposed to have done) by 
the possession of borough patronage, be- 
came patron of the borough in lieu of the 
duke of Leeds. Subsequent, as well as 
before that period, it was notorious that 
the seats were sold for 5,000 guineas each, 
and such practices took place as, to adopt 
the language of the right hon. gentleman 
in the chair, our ancestors would have 
shuddered at the very mention of. But 
the new patron having soon ceased to re- 
tain his influence, in consequence of a 
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Resolution of that House, the duke of 
Leeds was again invited to resume the 
patronage, which invitation his grace ac- 
cepted, upon the terms of an agreement, 
by which his grace became pledged to 
pay the town rates in return for the power 
of nominating the representatives. This 
fact was proved before the committee, and 
the result of the agreement was to afford 
the duke of Leeds an opportunity of de- 
riving a profit of SO0/. a year from the 
patronage of the borough, while each of 
the voters being relieved from the pay- 
ment of town rates, was insomuch bribed 
to vote for the members recommended by 
his grace. ‘The manner of managing the 
patronage of this borough he thought it 
not amiss to describe to the House, be- 
cause it was pretty generally the system 
in the Cornish boroughs. The patron was 
not allowed to have any direct connection 
with the voters. All the patronage was 
distributed by the leading members of the 
corporation, in such a way as to preserve 
their own consequence in the borough, 
and to render the voters dependent on 
themselves alone. With this view the per- 
sonal interposition of the patron was stu- 
diously excluded, while the business of 
the borough was managed by those upon 
whom he was to depend for the retention 
of his influence; every favour he granted 
being so conveyed, that the obligation 
should be felt rather towards the agent 
than towards the principal or patron. 
And by whom was this system of cun- 
ning and corruption arranged and con- 
ducted? Why, chiefly by clergymen. 
Yes, wherever bribery, corruption, treat- 
ing, intimidation, or political persecution, 
or any species of undue influence, or dirty 
work was to be managed, the clergy, who 
ought to shrink from and reprobate such 
practices, were the most active and pro- 
minent agents, In the case of Penryn, 
which had so justly provoked the indigna- 
tion of that House, it would be remem- 
bered that the rev. Mr. Dillon was a prin- 
cipal agent; in the case of Tregony, also, 
a clergyman was among the foremost in 
delinquency, and in the. case under con- 
sideration, he found the rev. Thomas Tre- 
vethan and the rev. Richard Grylls among 
the most active in the work at Helleston. 
Indeed, the duke of Leeds lost ground 
considerably in the borough, as it appear- 
ed, from his neglect or incapacity to pro- 
cure a living for the son of a clergyman. 
But no patron could, in fact, retain his 
influence in a Cornish borough, who had 
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it not in his power to make a return of 
church patronage. A patron was also 
called upon to take a mortgage by the 
corporation, who, when they wished to 
get rid of him, were always ready to 
adopt another mortgagee. Another part 
of the system respecting the management 
of Helleston, and some other of the Cornish 
boroughs, referred to the poor’s rates, 
Instead of selecting respectable men for 
overseers of the poor, the corporation took 
care, especially on the approach of an 
election, to have some low dependent per- 
sons appointed, in order to have swept off 
the rates the names of such men as were 
likely to give an independent vote. Then 
when complaint was made, the parties 
complaining were spurned at, desired in a 
tone of defiance to do their best, being 
tauntingly told, that the overseers would 
be supported by the corporation, and the 
corporation by the patron. 
guage, indeed, was generally so decisive, 
that no proceedings were taken, the affair 
was usually compromised after the election, 
and the names of the disfranchised voters 
were again put on the rates. Here the 
hon. and learned gentleman detailed the 
particulars of some unfair treatment which 
he experienced prior to the last election at 
Penryn from the party connected with the 
hon. gentleman on the bench below him 
(Mr. D. Giddy), that party improperly re- 
fusing to let him have in due time a view 
of the rate-book, so that he was ata loss to 
know whom to canvass. But the practices 
pursued in these Cornish boroughs formed 
a tissue of trick and low artifice, as he knew 
from his own experience; and if there 
was a borough among them more corrupt 
than another that indisputably was Hel- 
leston. It required more favours from its 
patron, and exacted more from its repre- 
sentatives, than any other borough he had 
heard of. In saying this, however, he 
begged to be understood that he did not 
mean to bring any charge against its pre- 
sent representatives. But from the Report 
of the Committee it was evident that the 
borough of Helleston had most scanda- 
lously abused its privileges, by violating 
the law of the land; and it was for that 
House to adopt the means most likely to 
be effectual in preventing the repetition 
of such mal-practices. In the year 1806, 
an individual was prosecuted for certain 
transactions at Penryn, and chiefly at the 
instance of a noble lord, who was himself 
guilty of the same practices. But these 
practices were repeated too generally in 
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In fact, the only borough in 
the county which had even the semblance 
of independence, was that which he had 
the honour to represent [loud laughing}. 
For this reception of his statement, he was, 


Cornwall. 


he said, fully prepared. The borough al- 
luded to (Penryn) had been no doubt cor- 
rupt; but then it had only about 100 
voters, to each of whom the-patron was 
generally in the habit of presenting 20 gui- 
neas at each election; but now the voters 
amounted to nearly 400, and the patron 
could not prudently be so liberal; or, 
perhaps, he was ashamed or afraid to make 
such a distribution, lest he should be 
brought before the bar of that House to 
answer for the delinquency. The hon. 
and learned member, adverting to the case 
of Thomas Croggon, now a prisoner in 
Newgate, for merely offering to sel] a seat, 
put it to the House to consider whether 
the distinct agreement of the duke of 
Leeds, stated in the Report before the 
House, could be consistently overlooked, 
or rather whether it was not deserving of 
exemplary punishment? In consequence 
of this agreement, the noble duke intro- 
duced Mr. Hammersley the banker, and 
Mr, Horne the barrister, at the last elec- 
tion, by a letter under his grace’s own 
hand, addressed to the mayor of the bo- 
rough. With Croggon’s.example then in 
view, he asked, whether the House could, 
with due regard to consistency of cha- 
racter and duty, grant impunity to the 
duke of Leeds? In fact, if it were not 
meant that rank should give protection, 
and that poverty alone should expose a 
criminal to the prosecution of that House, 
it was impossible to let the conduct of the 
duke of Leeds, inthis case, escape the visi- 
tation of the law he had so seriously 
offended. ‘he hon. and learned gentle- 
man expressed bis regret that the Solicitor 
General was not a member of that House, 
in order that it might have the advantage 
of that learned gentleman’s opinion, which 
he knew to be decidedly in favour of the 
view which he felt it his duty to take of 
the subject. He concluded with moving, 
That the Attorney General be instructed 
to prosecute the most noble George Fre- 
deric, duke of Leeds, for the said offence, 
The hon. and learned gentleman added, 
that he meant also to propose the prosecu- 
tion of four of the aldermen concerned in 
the agreement with the duke of Leeds, 
‘There were some shades of difference in 
favour of the mayor, who was implicated 
only to a certain extent; from that consi- 
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deration he thought it more advantageous 
for justice rather to have him brought for- 
ward as a witness, than prosecuted as a de- 
linquent. The motion for the prosecution 
of the duke of Leeds being put, 

Mr. Giddy thought that the speech of 
the hon. gentleman was one of the most 
extraordinary he had ever heard, though 
in substance he did not differ from the 
Report of the Committee. Had he been 
a member of the Committee he should 
have concurred in the Report, agreeing, as 
he did, that the transaction alluded to was 
a breach of the privileges of the House, 
and contrary to the law of the land. 
Knowing, as he had done from his youth, 
the gentlemen who were implicated in 
the transaction in question, and highly 
as their general character was entitled to 
respect, he could not in that House, after 
what had appeared, stand up as their 
champion on the present occasion. At the 
same time he did not think this a case in 
which the House was called on to inter- 
fere in the manner proposed. If the hon. 
gentleman, or any other person, chose to 
file an information in the nature of a quo 
wurranto, against the parties concerned, or 
otherwise to proceed against them at law, 
he saw no reason to doubt that the penal- 
ties must be incurred. But still he saw no 
incumbent duty imposed on the House to 
interfere in such a case as this. It was in- 
cumbent on the House in such a case to 
ascertain, guo animo, the offence had been 
committed. That the Godolphin family 


- had conferred the highest obligations on 


the borough of Helleston,, from the 
earliest times, could not be disputed. 
That family had built for the inhabitants 
a market and market-place, and had for a 
series of years been in the use of paying 
for them their poor’s rates, This latter 
was the offence now complained of, and 
though he did not pretend to vindicate 
this as an act justifiable in itself, as con- 
nected with the right of election, still he 
submitted that the five aldermen nowcom- 
plained of had not stipulated for this, on 
the present occasion, with a view to their 
own private interest alone, but for the re- 
lief of the mass of the inhabitants, who 
might have reproached them had they 
subjected them to a payment to which 
they were unaccustomed, to the amount 
of 1,700/. a-year. He did not urge this, 
however, as a justification, but merely in 
mitigation. That the family of the Go- 
dolphins would not have recommended 
unworthy persons to the inhabitants of this 
( VOL. XXVI. ) 
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borough the House had abundant proof, 
from looking back to the names of those 
who had been members for that borough, 
among whom they would find some of the 
first characters in the kingdom. There 
was here, he submitted, no malus animus, 
and therefore, it was not necessary for the 
House to interfere, to the effect of marking 
the noble family in question, and the other 
parties to the transaction, with a stigma 
more distressing to their posterity than 
any penalty which could be inflicted. 
Independently of the prosecution proposed, 
the House had in their power, a measure 
to which he could have no objection, but 
which he should be rather prepared to re- 
commend, namely, to open the right of 
voting in the borough in question. Of a 
motion to this effect early in the next ses- 
sion, he had no objection to give notice, 
provided the present motion should be ne- 
gatived. The parties who had here of- 
fended had, as appeared from a paper 
which he held in his hand, already done 
every thing in their power to atone for 
their improper conduct, by opening the 
freedom of the borough to about eighty 
persons, being all the inhabitants above 
the situation of journeymen. As to the 
two clergymen who had been named, he 
bore testimony to their characters and 
merits. Having stated these circumstances, 
he begged the House to recollect, that 
though in point of strictness, every man 
who was eased of his rate had accepted a 
compensation, yet it could not be sup- 
posed that men of their respectability 
would sell and sacrifice their rights for a 
mere bribe of 25/. a year. 

Mr. Williams Wynn regretted the long 
delay which had intervened between the 
Report of the Helleston Committee and 
its present consideration by the House. 
Under the present circumstances of the 
question he did not think that there re- 
mained any choice as to the mode of pro- 
ceeding which the House must adopt. 
The greater part of the arguments he had 
intended to adduce, had been rendered 
wholly unnecessary by the resolution 
which the House had agreed to without 
opposition or discussion, “ That a corrupt 
agreement had been entered into between 
the duke of Leeds and the corporation of 
Helleston.”? The House had declared, 
that the law had been broken, and it must 
now pass some sentence, or forfeit its own 
dignity. He thought it would have been 
more decorous if those who opposed the 
present motion, had objected to the pre- 

(3 F) 
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vious resolution. It would, indeed, have 
been disgraceful if that resolution had been 
negatived in defiance of the evidence, but 
it would be infinitely less so than that the 
House should proclaim to the country at 
large, that the standing orders of that 
House, the law of the land, and the privi- 
jeges of the Commons of England, had 
been violated, yet that uo punishment 
should ensue. The last speaker had dwelt 
much upon the circumstances of palliation, 
and he felt himself bound to acknowledge, 
that in this case there was one very ma- 
terial one. The influence of the duke of 
Leeds in this borough, though acquired in 
an illegal and unconstitutional manner, 
had not been corruptly applied. Though 
the representation of it had been bought, 
yet in no instance had it been sold again, 
either by the duke or his family. It was 
only necessary to look back at the names 
of the persons who had sate for it under 
his recommendation, to prove, not only 
that they had been parties to no corrupt 
or pecuniary contract, but that they had 
come into parliament equally clear from 
that dangerous influence which claimed to 
guide the votes of members, and to deprive 
them of all free agency. 

Thus much it was just to state in al- 
leviation of the noble person’s offence, but 
though it might be an arguinent for lessen- 
ing the quantum of punishment, it could 
be no reason for passing it wholly by. 

Much stress had been laid on the re- 
muneration paid for this return being ap- 
plied for the general benefit of the inha- 
bitants, and not exclusively for those 
who had votes. This consideration 
never had and never ought to have any 
weight with parliament. If persons were 
to purchase a return, it was no matter 
whether it was by building a church, 
by payin, rates, or putting money into 
the pocket of the electors. One prac- 
tice might be less prejudicial than ano- 
ther to the morals, but it was equally 
destructive of the freedom of election. If 
money is once allowed to be given upon 
any pretence, the candidate who is unwil- 
ling or unable to bestow it must be re- 
jected, and his opponent, though otherwise 
less fit, must be returned. The principle 
of the constitution is, that the return shall 
be made freely, sine spe, sine pretio, and 
any consideration given for a vote is 
equally illegal, whatever may be the mo- 
tives of those who have paid or those who 
have received it. There were many cases 
to this effect on the Journals, but none 
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which so fully illustrated it as that of the 
city of Oxford in the present reign, That 
corporation having for public purposes 
contracted debts, had written to the sitting 
members, offering to secure their re-elec- 
tion, if they would discharge those incum- 
brances. The gentlemen subscribing the 
letter could not individually be liable for 
this debt, and consequently, the remunera- 
tion was not for their private benefit, and 
the terms being refused, the proposal 
was never carried into execution. Yet 
the House upon complaint resolved the 
mere proposal to be a high breach of the 
privilege of parliament. The mayor and 
aldermen, ten persons of the highest re- 
spectability, were committed to Newgate, 
and afterwards reprimanded on their knees 
at the bar of the House. It had also been 
said that this was an ancient practice, of 
the illegality of which the parties were 
not aware. This might indeed have been 
contended, if ithad been continued without 
interruption ; it might bave been argued 
that the duke of Leeds had always paid 
the poor rates, and bad also recommended 
the members for the borough, but that the 
two facts were not necessar‘ly connected 
or dependent on each other, but it ap- 
peared clearly from the evidence, that 
when the duke ceased to recommend one 
of the members, he also discontinued the 
payment of one half of the poor rate; and 
that previous to the last election, the seat 
of which he had formerly given up the 
patronage was again offered to him, onthe 
express condition of his again paying the 
whole of the poor rate. This offer he bad 
accepted, had recommended the members, 
and paid the poor rate. No proof could 
ever go beyond this, here was that con- 
tract completed, the bare proposa! of 
which had been voted to be a breach of 
the privilege of parliament, and so severely 
punished in the Oxford case, and in that 
of Croggon, who by the vote of this very 
House of Commons has been committed to 
Newgate, for having meditated that of- 
fence, which the duke of Leeds and the 
aldermen of Helleston have actually com- 
mitted. The plea of ignorance of the law 
was one that never could be attended to 5 
yet even this the aldermen were not en- 
titled to urge, since it appeared that they 
objected to signing the letier to the duke, 
lest they should hereafter be brought be- 
fore the House for it; they, therefore, were 
fully aware of the illegality of this offer 
at the time when they made it. He 
hoped that the resolution now under dis- 
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cussion would be followed up by the mea- 
sure suggested by a former speaker (of dis- 
franchising the borough), but still the 
House would have the Resolutions of their 
committee recorded upon their journals 
as agreed to by themselves. By them the 
guilt of the parties concerned would be 
recorded, and it was for the House now to 
determine, whether that verdict was to be 
a mere brutum fulmen to impose on the ig- 
norant, or to be directed effectually to 
prevent a recurrence of similar practices. 
If the motion should be negatived, it would 
prociaim to the world that that might be 
done with impunity by a member of either 
House of Parliament, which they visited 
so severely upon others. He was not 
himself aware of any circumstance which 
could prevent the House from proceeding 
in this Case in its accustomed manner, but 
respect fer the private character of the 
duke of Leeds. To this sentiment he 
would allow its full weight, but it was not 
suflicient to induce him to swerve from 
his duty: he should therefore vote for 
the motion, 

Mr, Tremayne bore testimony tothe con- 
duct and character of the clergy in Corn- 
wall. He thought that in such a case as 
the present the punishment ought to fall 
on the borough itself, which had generally 
sinned. The paper produced by the hon, 
member (Mr. Giddy,) as containing the 
names of ali the inhabitants of the bo- 
rough, who, it was said, were now ad- 
mitied to the right of voting, he thought, 
however, made the case infinitely worse. 
He would much rather have members no- 
minated by the noble family alluded to 
than by the lowest classes in the borough 
of Helleston. He should rather propose, 
that the right of voting for that borough 
should be thrown open to the whole free- 
holders of the hundred, which was a wide- 
ly extended district. 

Mr. Brand professed his astonishment 
that the hon. member who had opened the 
discussion, and who had detailed so many 
of the abuses of the Cornish boroughs, 
should not have voted for the motion he 
had brought forward for parliamentary re- 
fori, and in which those particular abuses, 
in those very boroughs, formed the prin- 
cipal feature. He should, however, in- 
cline more to the opinion of the hon. gen- 
tleman who spoke second in the debate, 
and hoped that instead of waiting for next 
session, he would immediately bring in a 
Bill to throw the borough open. This 
was the only mode of eflectually correct- 
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ing the abuses of close elections. He 
had been told, indeed, that the freeholders 
of that district were not likely to be more 
incorruptible than the corporation ; if that 
assertion proved to be founded, he should 
move that the right of election be trans- 
ferred to some of the populous hundreds 
in Great Britain, and he gave notice once 
for all, that should any similar instance of 
mal-praciice in any Cornish borough be 
brought under the cognizance of the 
House, he should move, that the right of 
nomination be transferred to some of the 
populous hundreds of Yorkshire or Lan- 
cashire. This was a safe way of effecting 
a parliamentary reform. Nor need the 
friends of reform be alarmed at the slow 
progress on which they might calculate 
inthat way; for they might rest assured 
that numberless instances of similar prac- 
tices would be brought before the House, 
and that corruption would soon ruin the 
power of those who had built uponit. He 
expected to see the time when, by the 
gradual effect of these means, the purity 
of election would be completely restored ; 
meanwhile he did not see the necessity, 
in the present instance, of animadverting 
too severely on individuals. With regard 
to the noble duke more immediately con- 
cerned, h& regretted the distressing situa- 
tion in which he stood, convinced as he 
was, that he had acted from no corrupt 
motive, but only according to an heredi- 
tary practice in his family. 

Mr. Bankes thought that the House could 
not order the proposed prosecution with 
any moral certainty, or great probability 
of success; and if they failed in the mea- 
sure, they would leave the case much 
worse than it actually was. He could not, 
for his own part, perceive such clear and 
specific grounds, as could induce him to 
entertain any confident hopes of success ; 
and yet was free to say, that the commit- 
tee were fully justified in the report they 
had made. He deemed it, therefore, more 
advisable to abandon the prosecution; and 
begged leave to suggest the propriety of 
bringing in & Bill for throwing open the 
borough to the adjacent hundreds. 

Mr. Preston said, whatever their sus- 
picions might be, and he strongly sus- ° 
pected that illegal and corrupt practices 
had been resorted to, in the election for 
the borough of Helleston, yet, as there was 
no evidence, on which a lawyer would 
say that the case was likely to go to a 
trial, with a prospect of success, he would 
oppose the Resolution, and, instead of it, 
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submit the following amendment to the 
judgment of the House: “ That this House 
will, early in the next session of parlia- 
ment, take into its consideration the state 
of the borough of Helleston, with a view 
to extend the right of election therein.” 

Mr. Astell, who was chairman of the 
committee that had reported upon the 
Helleston election, stated, that in the com- 
mittee he had urged what he considered 
as reasons agains: their reporting to the 
House in the way they had. His reasons 
were, that he did not think any success 
could attend upon the proceedings that 
were likely to be had upon it in that House. 
Those reasons were nowstrengthened, and 
he should therefore certainly vote against 
the motion, and in support of the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, if it had not been 
for the act passed in the last parliament, 
the conduct pursued by the duke of Leeds 
could not be termed illegal; and it was 
the.duty of the House to make a distinc- 
tion between an illegal proceeding, under 
such circumstances, and the pursuit of 
corrupt practices ; a distinction which the 
committee itself had made; because, 
throughout the whole business, no malus 
animus, no corrupt intention, appeared to 
actuate those who were concerned in it, 
They had heard a speech, filled with the 
horrors of Cornwall electioneering. All 
he had to say on this head was, let the 
misdeeds of Helleston be visited on Helle- 
ston, but let not the crimes of the entire 
county be arrayed against that borough. 
The name of Mr. Croggon had been most 
invidiously and unnecessarily introduced 
in the debate. He hoped, however, the 
imprisonment of that individual would not 
be alleged as a reason for proceeding 
against the duke of Leeds. Although he 
was averse to the motion for commencing 
@ prosecution against his grace, he was 
free and willing to throw open the bo- 
rough to the surrounding hundreds, as par- 
liament were bound to do something in 
support of their dignity. 

Mr. Barham denied the assertion, that 
the invariable custom of the House was to 
prosecute in cases of illegal and corrupt 
conduct with respect to elections. In 
proof of this, he referred to the circum- 
stances of a contested election, in which 
he was engaged. In that case, although 


bribery was clearly proved, it was deter- 
mined by the House, that no prosecution 
should take place. 

Mr. P. Carew observed, that if they 
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should order to prosecute, and fail, that 
they could not then proceed to disfran- 
chise the borough. He was therefore 
against the motion. 

Mr. William Holmes defended the con- 
duct of the clergyman of Tregony, which 
had been alluded to in the course of the 
debate. Much misrepresentation had 
taken place, in the committee, with refer- 
ence to this gentleman, with whose upright 
and excellent character he was perfectly 
acquainted. Two of the authors of these 
calumnies had been indicted for their 
malicious practices. 

The Speaker called the hon. gentleman 
to order. The House must see the ocean 
they were plunging into, if they permitted 
the minutes of the Tregony Election com- 
mittee to be referred to on this occasion. 

Mr. Holmes then proceeded to make 
some remarks on the injustice with which 
Mr. Croggon had been treated. He was 
again called to order ; after which he ob- 
served, that he should move to-morrow 
for the liberation of Mr. Croggon. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that in one view 
of the question there could be but one 
feeling in the House, and that was, that 
nothing personally attached to the cha- 
racter of the noble duke. He had acted 
merely upon the long established practice 
of the borough, and it was utterly impossi- 
ble to impute corruption to him. Atthe 
same time the House was in a dilemma, in 
having agreed to the resolution of their 
committee. - In reference to an objection 
that had been started by an hon. member 
(Mr. Bankes), he owned it had some 
weight with him; but if he were tho- 
roughly convinced that a prosecution 
could not be succesful, he should feel that 
the House was not called upon to proceed 
any further. He could not, however, 
come to any decisive opinion from his 
own knowledge, and he should wish, 
therefore, to be assisted by the legal de- 
claration of some professional gentleman, 
whose opinion might be entitled to more 
authority than that of his hon. friend, upon 
a question involving purelv a point of law. 
It would be more satisfactory to his mind 
than coming to a vote without such assist- 
ance: for he should certainly support the 
motion if he learned that it was likely to 
be successful : and he could wish that the 
Attorney General 

Mr. Wynn rose to order. He utterly 
objected to the principle of appealing to 
the opinion of the law officers of the crown 
in that House. If once admitted, a similar 
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call might be made in every case; and 
what would be the consequence? that the 
Attorney General would be made the ar- 
biter of the proceedings of that House on 
all occasions similar to the present one. 

Lord Castlereagh contended, that there 
were many occasions in which the House 
had referred to the opinions of the law 
officers among them, and they had found 
the benefit of such a practice in assisting 
their judgments upon questions of a judi- 
cial nature. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton moved that the 
Resolution of the House upon the Tregony 
election, and upon the commitment of 
Thomas Croggon, should be read by the 
clerk, which was done accordingly. The 
noble lord then proceeded to comment 
upon the difference of their proceedings 
upon that occasion, and upon what they 
were likely to be onthe present. He con- 
tended that the cases were precisely simi- 
lar, except in what related to the condition 
of the parties offending. With respect to 
the noble duke, no one would bear more 
willing testimony to the excellence of his 
character, than he himself ; and, in voting 
for the motion, he should do so with more 
pain than he had ever felt in giving a vote 
in that House,—pain, not only as affecting 
himself, but arising from the reflection 
that any person of his rank should, with- 
out being actuated by any corrupt motive, 
have been so unfortunate as to be called 
before that House on such an occasion. 
He lamented the event most sincerely, and 
yet, much as he lamented it, no option was 
left him as to what vote he should give, 
for there was nothing before that House 
but prosecution or impunity. He did not 
see the force of the objection made by an 
hon. member (Mr. Bankes); he thought 
there was as much probability of success 
as there could be inany case; he meant 
upon the illegality of the transaction ; and 
corruption was disbelieved by all. The 
noble lord opposite had expressed a wish 
for the opinion of the Attorney General. 
Would he vote for the motion, if that opi- 
nion was favourable as to the probability 
of success? He did not think he would. 
{‘* He said he would,” repeated from se- 
veral parts of the House.} He stood cor- 
rected; he was very happy to find him- 
self wrong; he believed it was the first 
time that noble lord had ever been acces- 
sary toa vote, that went to prosecute for 
a of that kind. At the same time 

e had no doubt, the noble lord was well 


aware, that the Attorney General’s opi- 
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nion was one, which would not reduce 
him to the necessity of so unpleasant a 
duty. 

The Attorney General said, it was not his 
intention to offer any remarks upon the 
question before them, nor should he now 
present himself to their notice, but for 
some expressions that had fallen from the 
noble lord. If he understood him rightly, 
and he really hoped he did not understand 
him—he had said that his noble friend 
(lord Castlereagh) had secured to himself 
a refuge in making any pledge, because 
he knew that his (the Attorney General’s) 
opinion, if called for, would prevent him 
from acting upon his own declaration, by 
being in favour of his view of the question. 
He was compelled to state, therefore, that 
though he did confer in private upon the 
evidence, in order that if called upon, he 
might give such an opinion as would not 
disgrace his professional character, yet 
neither his noble friend, nor any other 
person, except those with whom he had 
confidentially consulted upon the case, 
knew what his opinion might be; and he 
had cautiously abstained from disclosing it, 
because he thought it possible, though nut 
probable, that he might be required to 
state it in that House. Such was the fact, 
and he could impute, therefore, what had 
fallen from the noble lord only to the 
hurry of expression, which left him no 
time to reflect upon what he was saying. 

Lord A. Hamilton. I did not mean to 
insinuate that the noble lord was apprised 
of what opinion the Attorney General 
would give if called upon: what I intend- 
ed to say was, that probably the noble 
lord was aware that bis own opinion was 
the same as what the Attorney General’s 
must be. 

Lord Castlereagh. I must say I never 
witnessed any thing more unwarranted 
and more injurious in this House than what 
has fallen from the noble lord. I can ac- 
count for it only by supposing that the 
noble lord did not hear distinctly what fell 
from me: but then, it might have been 
expected he would not throw out insinua- 
tions, or put illiberal constructions, with 
out being sure of what I had said. 

Lord A. Hamilton. I do not think I 
said any thing injurious to the noble lord; 

Lord Castlereagh. 1 think the noble lord 
did me injustice, in first attributing to me 
what I did not say, and then in drawing 
harsh inferences from it. 

Mr. Canning expressed his satisfaction 
that the Attorney General had delivered 
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no opinion upon the question. The noble 
lord had argued the matter as if the single 
point to be considered was, whether they 
should vote for the motion, or whetlier 
they should do nothing. But it was not 
so. They were called upon to adopt an 
alternative, whether they should concur in 
the motion, or apply another remedy by 
altering the condition of the borough, so 
that the same practices should not again 
occur. ‘They ought to be guided altoge- 
ther by the character of the transaction. 
If it were grossly corrupt, it should be se- 
verely animadverted upon; but if illega- 
lity was all that belonged to it, they 
should look rather to that remedy which 
would visit the offence where the crimi- 
nality chiefly lay, and take away that 
franchise which had been so much abused. 
No person could read the evidence with- 
out being satisfied that no soil or stain of 
pecuniary corruption could attach to the 
character of the noble duke; therefore, so 
far as that noble personage was individu- 
ally concerned, the motion seemed unne- 
cessary, and they might safely pass it by 
as one that, at best, was vindictive, and 
not remedial. Upon that short ground 
he should vote for the Amendment, which 
went to the root of the evil. 

Mr. Bathurst'spoke in favour of the ori- 
ginal motion; which, he observed, ovght 
to receive the concurrence of every gen- 
tleman who wished to preserve the consis- 
tency and dignity of parliament.—He 
thought the Committee right in their opi- 
nion of the illegality of the contract, and 
should think this a fair case to go before a 
jury. If the prosecution should fail, the 
borough might still be disfranchised. 

Sir W. Lemon supported the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Giddy said, there was not time in 
the present session to bring in a Bill and 
carry it through the House; but he 
pledged himself to produce a measure to 
extend the right of voting, early in the 
ensuing session. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow declared, that on 
examination of the minutes of evidence, 
he saw sufficient reason to say, that this 
was not one of those desperate cases which 
precluded all chance of conviction. In 
giving his vote for the original motion, he 
did not wish to prevent the introduction 
of some measure to purify the present 
mode of election in the borough ;_ he was 
ready to propose a resolution of that de- 
scription so soon as the present question 
was disposed of, 
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Mr. Swan, in reply, said, he was appre- 
hensive the Amendment was a kind of 
side wind, introduced for the purpose of 
disposing of the question of reform alto- 
gether. He had no interest at stake, and 
nv resentments to gratify, and the House 
might exercise its judgment upon the mo- 
tion. 

The House then divided, when there 
appeared—For the original motion, 52; 
Against it, 55; Majority, 3. 

Mr. Bankes then stated, that he wished 
the Amendment to be negatived, that a 
Bill might be brought in immediately. 
The Amendment having been withdrawn, 
he moved, That leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to secure the freedom and 
purity of election in the borough of Hel- 
leston. 

Mr. Brand thought it a most serious 
matter to be stated, that the first indivi- 
dual in that House had been returned by 
apeer. It was stated, that the seats for 
Helleston were repeatedly bought and 
sold: after which, by a majority of three, 
it was determined, that no prosecution 
should be instituted against the individual 
materially concerned in the illegality. He 
concurred in the plan for throwing the 
borough into the hundred on general prin- 
ciples. If the House, however, suspended 
proceedings in this business, till next ses- 
sion, what person in the country would 
Suppose that they were serious in their 
disposition to reform the state of represen- 
tation for Helleston? ‘The difficulties in 
which the House would place itself, were 
singular and dangerous, and could only be 
removed by an instantaneous proceeding. 
He was anxious to do away what was un- 
constitutional, and to reform the state of 
the borough; in which view he should 
agree to the proposed Bill. 

Mr. Itose agreed in the propriety of 
coming to an immediate determination of 
bringing in the Bill. 

Mr. Western said, if there existed 
grounds upon which they could disenfran- 
chise the borough, there also existed 
grounds for instituting the prosecution. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 

Lord A. Hamilton then intimated his 
intention of moving to-morrow for the li- 
beration of Mr. Croggon. 


[Siz 


Corn Trape.j] Sir Henry Parnell 
moved the order of the day for going into 
a Committee to consider further of the 
Report which, upon the 11th of May, was 
made from the Select Committee appoint- 
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ed to enquire into the Corn Trade of the 
United Kingdom. 

Mr. Rose declared that the Resolutions 
proposed a complete alteration of the 
Corn Laws, which in his opinion would be 
a very mischievous measure. 

Sir William Curtis and Mr. Peel said a 
few words concerning the propriety of 
postponing the motion till more extensive 
information relating to the corn trade could 
be obtained. 

Mr. Lascelles maintained that further 
delay was wise, proper and expedient. 

Mr. Bankes wished to warn the House 
against passing the measure without fur- 
ther information ; though they had abun- 
dant reason to be dissatisfied with the pre- 
sent state of the corn laws, he did not 
know that the adoption of the proposed 
measure would make them any better. 

Mr. Protheroe deprecated the introduc- 


" tion of any measure that even seemed cal- 


culated to increase the price of corn. 

Mr. Finlay deemed the measure to be 
unseasonable and improper, and was de- 
termined to oppose it. 

Mr. Alderman C. Smith was against the 
interference of the House in the price of 
bread, or any other of the necessaries of 
life, as such interference always made 
them dearer. 

Mr. W. Smith thought it would be time 
enough to object to the details of the Bill, 
when it should be before the House. At 
present the only question was, whether 
the subject should ‘be discussed at all, 
or not. 

‘ Mr. Horner was for discussing the Re- 
solutions, with many of which he agreed. 

Sir H. Parnell did not think that any 
information upon the subject was wanting. 
They had before them all the official pa- 
pers on the corn trade, and every impor- 
tant document in the possession of the 
Board of Agriculture, or the Farming So- 
ciety of Ireland. 

Mr. Baring spoke against the Reso- 
lutions. 

Sir James Shaw said, that he conceived 
the high prices of corn for the last twenty 
years was encouragement enough to agri- 
culture, and that it should be well consi- 
dered how far such a measure would affect 
the poor, and the manufacturers. He 
thought it would be better that a subject 
of such great importance should be post- 
poned till next session. 

The House divided on the order of the 
day for going into a committee. Ayes 57 ; 
Noes 27; Majority 3u. On the next 
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question, that the Speaker do leave the 
chair, 

Mr. Baring said, the measure in con- 
templation was calculated to exclude from 
the most populous part of this empire the 
best and the cheapest corn, for the sake 
of the country which produced the dearest 
and the worst. Wheaten bread would 
soon be as great a luxury to the working 
people here as those in Ireland. Much 
had been said about this country having 
exported grain in the first half of the last 
century, and imported it in the latter ; but 
was this not owing to our increased ma- 
nufactures in this last period, and to the 
increase of our army and navy? The 
House were not in possession of sufficient 
information on the subject. The Bill, in 
every stage, should have his opposition. 
Much pains had been taken to conciliate 
different interests to this measure. The 
representatives of Ireland, the West India, 
the growers of corn in Canada, and all 
the great interests had been endeavoured 
to be conciliated, while the manufacturing 
interests of this country had not been 
consulted as to the eperation of the Bill 
upon them. 

Mr. Barham’ said, it had been the con- 
stant practice of the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last to represent the West India 
islands as in a prosperous state. He wouid 
rather take the profits of the individual 
house to which the hon. member belonged, 
than those of the whole West India is- 
lands, The hon. gentleman supported 
the proposition of the hon. baronet (sir H. 
Parnell) and deprecated the idea that those 
who with him were the advocates of that 
measure were not as anxious for the in- 
terest of the labouring poor, as its oppo- 
nents were or could be. 

Mr. Huskisson followed on the same side, 
declaring, that as a member of the com- 
mittee, from which this measure emanated, 
he was not actuated in his consideration 
of the question by any solicitude for the 
corn grower or the landlords, or for Ire- 
land, in which he had no personal interest, 
but for the general interests of the empire, 
which were best consulted, by securing 
to all elasses an adequate supply of corn, 
which supply would, he trusted, be the 
result of the measure before the House. 

Mr. Abercromby maintained that as the 
object of the Resolution was to raise the 
price of corn, in order, as it was professed, 
to encourage the corn-growers, the result 
must be, to raise the rents, for it could 
hardly be supposed that landlords would 
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not contrive to participate in any addi- 
tional profits derived from the use of their 
land; that was, if the measure should 
have any success, for he must confess, that 
in his judgment its success was problema- 
tical. 

The gallery was cleared for a division, 
but no division took place. On the sixth 
Resolution, by which the protecting duty, 
or price at which corn may be imported, 
is to be fixed on an average of the whole 
twelve maritime districts of England, Ire. 
land and Scotland, instead of the four ma- 
ritime districts of England alone, a pretty 
Jong conversation took place, in which sir 
W. Curtis, Mr. Baring, Mr. Alderman At- 
kins, Mr. Horner, Mr. Finlay, &c. opposed 
the Resolution; and Sir H. Parnell, lord 
Castlereagh, Mr. Barham, Mr. Huskisson, 
&c. supported it. The Committee divided 
—For the Resolution 38; Against it 20; 
Majority in tavour of the Resolution 18. 

Some other Kesolutions were gone 
through, when the chairman reported 
progress, and obtained leave to sit again. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, June 22. 


East Inpia Company’s Arrains.] On 
the motion of the E-+rl of Buckingham- 
shire the East India Resolutions reported 
from the Committee were agreed to. 

The Earl of Lauderdale’ adverted to a 
duty lately imposed at Madras, upon the 
export of cotton, and observed, that if the 
Company were to be allowed to fetter the- 
trade to India with duties at their pleasure, 
the regulations for an open trade would be 
nugatory. 

. The Earl of Buckinghamshire stated that 
there was a clause in the Bill prohibiting 
the imposition of any new duties in India 
on exports or imports, without the sanc- 
tion of the government here. 

The Duke of Norfolk asked, with 
regard to the trade to China in tea, 
whether the monopoly was to extend to 
the Pacific west of Cape Horn, and whe- 
ther, for instance, a ship trading from 
Liverpoo! or Bristol to Lima, and taking on 
board their tea as a part of her cargo, 
could legally sell that tea at Bourdeaux or 
Cadiz, or any neutral port. 

Some conversation took place upon 
this point, between his grace and the earls 
of Liverpool and Buckinghamshire, the 
result of which was, that 

The Earl of Liverpool stated, that it 
was intended the Company should have 
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the monopoly of tea in the same manner 
as they now held it, and that therefore, no 
other British subjects or British , vessels 
could legally trade in that article, bat with 
respect to other articles it was intended 
to allow a circuitous trade with China. 

The Duke of Norfolk intimated his in- 
tention of moving some provision upon 
this subject when the Bill came before 
the House. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, June 22. 


Irtsh Barrack Expenpirure.] Mr. 
Fremantle, in rising to call the attention 
of the House to this subject, declared that 
he had no object in view bat to check an 
extraordinary system of expence by sub- 
jecting it to the examination and controul 
of parliament. To such an extent, indeed, 
had this system gone, that it would be 
difficult for any government effectually to 
controul it, without the aid of parliament. 
Feeling this, he had of course no inten- 
lion to Cast any Censure upon government, 
but to give it strength for the reform of 
enormous abuses—for those abuses must 
be so deemed, which no government since 
the Union had contrived to overcome. 
Government then either wanted the means 
of producing this reform, or was destitute 
of that energy, which ought to belong to 
every government. He did not, however, 
mean to inculpate any set of men, but to 
point out a great public irregularity, 
which, he trusted, all men would feel the 
propriety of removing. For what could 
be more irregular, or rather more flagrant, 
than the habit of voting to the barrack 
department in Ireland large sums upon 
account, instead of upon estimate, which 
was the system with respect to every 
other public department, and particularly 
that of barracks in England. But without 
any invidious detail, the plainest way of 
stating the case was by reference to the 
documents upon the table. From these 
documents it appeared that there were 
three descriptions of barracks in Ireland, 
namely, the permanent, those rented, and 
those hired only by the year. With re- 
spect to the latter, he understood from au- 
thentic private information, that the most 
scandalous malversation prevailed. ‘This, 
however, he could not attribute to the 
immediate agents of government, But as 
to the extent of the Irish barracks gene- 
rally, they were actually capable of ac- 
commodating no less than 90,000 men, 
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and 139,000 men were as much as could 
be required or calculated upon for the 
home establishment of the country. Then 
while Ireland was provided for 90,000, 
the remainder only would be left for 
England to accommodate. How, he would 
ask, could such a disproportion be neces- 
cessary, or the expence arising out of it 
justifiable ? But the disproportion appeared 
throughout the system. In England the 
actual expence of barrack misters at pre- 
sent amounted to 43,0001. a year, while in 
Ireland it reached 30,000/, In the former 
the rent of barracks was only 38,000/. 
while in the latter it amounted to 50,000/. 
and it was remarkable, that the rent of the 
temporary barracks in Ireland had for se- 
veral years been always the same. It was 
also to be observed, that the expence of 
the barrack office in England ameunted 
to 30,0001. a year, while in Ireland, when 
the barrack office was abolished, the duties 
of the office were committed to one officer 
belonging to the Board of Works, with 
only a salary of 600/. a-year, still the 
contingencies of the Irish barrack de- 
partment were equal to 25,000/. a-year. 
The expence of building barracks in Ire- 
land, within the last four years, amounted 
to 721,000/ while the same item in Eng- 
tand was only 450,000/. The annual ex- 
pence of fire, and candle, and lodging for 
soldiery in England was annually about 
12,0001. while in Ireland it exceeded 
15,000/. Thus in every item the excess 
was, considering all circumstances, to an 
extraordinary degree on the side of Ire- 
land. But without entering into further 
detail, the aggregate of expence in the 
barrack department in Ireland since the 
Union amounted to 4,594,774/. indepen- 
dently of barracks for the ordnance de- 
partment, which amounted to 1,261,000/. 
He put it to the House whether such an 
extent of expenditure did not call for 
inquiry and examination. Again, he 
wished to be understood that he meant no 
reflection upon the Irish government; on 
the contrary be thought that governmént 
manifested a disposition, as far as it was 
practicable, to act upon the principles of 
economy and reform. Indeed the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Peel) had the merit 
of at length bringing up the accounts 
of lord Tyrawley, whom every govern- 
ment since 1803 had either neglected or 
been unable to bring to any explanation. 
This nobleman had been chief of the 
barrack department in Ireland until 1803, 
when he resigned, the apparent debtor of 
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the public in no less a sum than 1,835,234, 
the noble lord, however, now affirming 
that he is’a defaulter for only 45,000/. 
Such, in fact, was the amount of the sum 
unaccounted for; and one should ima- 
gine, that upon the discovery of sucha 
debt some new regulations would have 
been adopted to controul the expenditure 
and audit the account of his successor in 
office. But no: general Freeman suc- 
ceeded the noble Jord on the same terms, 
and so held the office to this hour. So 
stubborn, however, were abuses in this de- 
partment, that no regulations were as yet 
found effectual in restraining them. Even 
the regulations prescribed by the right 
hon. gentleman in the chair, which were 
alike honourable to his probity and pene- 
tration, had never been enforced. Here 
the hon. member entered into an historical 
detail of the barrack department in Ire- 
land, and its mode of government, and 
urged strongly thenecessity of placing the 
whole of that department under the same 
controul and regulations as the barrack 
department in England, whose estimates 
were regularly submitted to the view of 
parliament, the good effect of which sys- 
tem the House had lately witnessed in 
preventing improvident expenditure, al- 
luding to the proposition for building 
barracks in Marylebone park. He con- 
cluded with moving the fallowing Reso- 
lutions : 

1. “* That it appears to this House, that 
there are barracks now building, built, 
purchased, held on lease or temporary 
hire in Ireland, capable of containing 
74,055 officers and men. 2. That the 
estimates for works and buildings now 
carrying on under the direction of the 
barrack department in Ireland amount to 
the sum of 304,797/. of which there has 
already been advanced the sum of 
274,1301. 3, That the annual rents for 
permanent and temporary barracks in 
Treland amount to the sum of 50,0000. 
4. That the charge of the barrack depart- 
ment in Ireland, not including military 
buildings erected, and expences incurred 
under the authority of the ordnance de- 
partment, has not amounted since the 
union of the two countries, to less than 
the sum of 4,594,7744. 5. That an hum- 
ble Address be presented to his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent, that he will be 
graciously pleased to give directions, that, 
so long as it shall be found indispensably 
necessary forthe public service to conduct 
the barrack department of Great Britain 
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and Ireland by separate and distinct Boards 
of Commissioners, estimates of the sums 
required fur the expenditure of the barrack 
department of Ireland may, within a rea- 
sonable time after the commencement of 
every session of parliament, be laid before 
this House, framed in the same manner, 
and detailed under the same heads as 
in the accounts prepared annually of the 
estimated barrack expenditure of Great 
Britain.” 

On the first Resolution being put from 
the chair, 

Mr. Peel requested the indulgence of 
the House, while he shortly followed the 
hon. gentleman. He was surprised, after 
the speech they had just heard, in which 
the hon. gentleman had so severely cen- 
sured the present system in Ireland, that 
he should conclude with a motion, in 
which he (Mr; Peel) could concur, name- 
ly, that the barrack estimates of Ireland 
should be framed in the same manner as 
those of England. The hon. gentleman 
had enumerated the charges for barracks 
in Ireland, and stated to the House the 
number of men those barracks would con- 
tain, but he had not stated as he ought to 
have done, that the permanent barracks 
were unoccupied, and that they were 
erecting to relieve the public from the ex- 
pence of hired barracks. The whole of 
the hon. gentleman’s speech he regarded 
but as an argument in favour of permanent 
barracks. Many of those buildings he 
enumerated which were expected to be 
fit to be occupied by the end of the pre- 
sent year. He then proceeded to shew, 
that, in comparing the heads of expendi- 
diture the hon. gentleman had not taken a 
correct view of the subject, as items were 
comprised in the Irish barrack estimates 
which were not included in the English. 
The expence of salaries, &c. of barrack 
offices he had said were but 32,0V0l. in 
Engiand, while on a scale so much smaller 
they amounted to 25,000/. in Ireland. In 
point of fact, however, the charge on that 
head he would find was but 7,632. and 
contingencies not provided for in the 
corresponding English estimate raised the 
sum to the amount stated. He admitted 
the present mode of arranging the esti- 
mates was improper. He should have 
brought them forward in the same way as 
the English, if he could have effected it, in 
the present year, but this he had not been 
able to do. -He hoped to doit in another 
year. With respect to the complaint of 
sums being granted on account for this 
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service, he stated, that in the last year the 
sum of 125,000/. had been so granted. 
The amount of the expenditure, however, 
had not exceeded 62,000/. and thus a sav- 
ing of half the grant had been made. He 
should agree to the motion, but could not 
agree to the reasoning on which it was 
grounded, which went to shew the Barrack 
Board was not under proper controul. In 
the Irish barrack estimates, items were 
comprised, which caused more than half 
the total charges which were not included 
in the English barrack estimates. He 
thought it would have been better if the 
hon. gentleman had moved for the regue 
lations in the Irish barrack department be- 
fore he ventured on the general censure in 
which he had indulged. Had he done 
this, he would have found that the matters 
of which he complained had long been re- 
medied, and that nothing could be more 
incorrect than to charge the government 
of 1813 with the errors of 1803. These 
remarks on the speech of the hon. gentle- 
man he apologised for having troubled the 
House with, so much at length, as it was 
not his intention to oppose the Resolu- 
tions. 

Sir H. Parnell, while he admitted that 
great improvement had been made in the 
barrack department in Ireland, was not 
disposed to go the full extent of the right 
hon. gentleman who spoke last in eulo- 
gium upon that department as it at present 
existed. 

The Resolutions were then agreed to. 


Motion ror THE DiscHarce oF THO- 
mas Croccon.] Lord Archibald Hamilton, 
in rising to move for the liberation of Mr. 
Thomas Croggon, said, that he was aware 
there was no precedent for the discharge 
of a person confined under such circum- 
stances, but on petition; he, nevertheless, 
conceived, that if he could make out 
clearly a case of great hardship, the House 
would not scruple to depart from the or- 
dinary course of their proceeding. No- 
thing, he conceived, could be more unjust 
than to keep Mr. Croggon in confmement 
for the space of nine weeks, after the de- 
cision to which the House had come in 
two recent instances. In the case of the 
interference of the duke of Cumberland in 
the election for Weymouth, he (lord A. 
Hamilton) had stated, that he was able to 
bring forward evidence to prove that the 
interference of that illustrious personage 
had been palpable and direct, but the 
House thought proper to decide otherwise. 
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Still, however, he trusted that he might 
be allowed to retain his own opinion of 
that transaction, even though the House 
had decided in contradiction to it. The 
other case upon which the House had de- 
termined was that of last night, which ap- 
peared to him to offer reasons as strong 
against the confinement of Mr. Croggon, 
for he feared it might be calculated to pro- 
duce an impression outside those doors, 
that by some means or other, offenders of 
rank or distinction always escaped with 
impunity, while those of an humble de- 


- scription were visited by a measure of 


punishment partial and unequal. The 
ground on which the House decided not 
to hear any evidence against the duke of 
Cumberland, was, that the committee had 
not reported upon any part of his conduct, 
so as to justify such a proceeding ; where- 
as in the case of the duke of Leeds, which 
was before the House last night, the com- 
mittee had reported, and the House had 
taken their report into consideration. In 
submitting the motion with which he 
meant to conclude, he had several grounds 
to goupon. The first of those grounds 
was, that the House would be guilty of 
great partiality and injustice, if they suf- 
fered Mr. Croggon to remain in prison, 
after they had passed over the two cases 
to which he had referred. The next 
ground was, that the House had gone be- 
yond the Resolution of the Committee, 
which was, “ that Thomas Croggon, cur- 
rier, of Truro, did endeavour to procure 
the return of two members to serve in this 
present parliament for the borough of 
Tregony.” ‘The House resolved that 
Thomas Croggon had ‘openly’ and ‘ cor- 
ruptly’ endeavoured. to procure such re- 
turn. This, in his opinion, was a very 
material variation from the Report of the 
Committee ; and the House should also 
recollect that Croggon had not been 
brought to trial to prove him guilty of the 
offence charged against him. He had not 
been permitted to offer any thing in his 
defence, as he would in a court of law, but 
on the mere evidence of the Committee 
the House had come toa decision ; and the 
Serjeant at Arms, on the next day, reported 
that Thomas Croggon was in custody ; 
and without any other form of trial, they 
at once decided that he should be com- 
mitted to Newgate. The third ground on 
which he rested his present application 
was, that even though Croggon had been 
guilty of the offence imputed to him, and 
that his guilt had been established accord- 
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ing to the forms of law, yet he should not 
be confined in the manner in which he 
was—he should not be obliged to sleep in 
the same bed with a convicted felon. 
(Hear, hear!) It was last night deter- 
mined, that though there had been an ille- 
gal endeavour to procure a return, and 
that the act had been performed, yet that 
there had been no corrupt motive which 
could justify a prosecution by the At- 
torney General. In the case of Croggon 
the illegal act had not been done, the illegal 
endeavour had not been proved, and yet 
he had been sentenced to nine weeks’ im- 
prisonment, on a charge for which, though 
substantiated, they had last night acquitted 
another. The most unfavourable impres- 
sion might be made on the public mind 
by an appearance of partiality such as 
this, where persons of high station could 
be supposed to be exempt from an equal 
measure of impartial justice; while the 
House, in order to preserve an appearance 
of purity and a character for indepen- 
dence, selected persons of inferior rank, 
and visited on them the punishment which 
was equally due to their superiors. Having 
stated the grounds on which he rested his 
application, he would now mention the 
reason why Croggon could not petition. 
‘The principle of obliging any person who 
had been committed by the House on a 
charge of actual guilt, to petition and ac- 
knowledge their offence before they could 
be liberated, was one which he had op- 
posed on one or two occasions, and this 
case was fraught with the highest injustice. 
If he was informed right, the ground of 
Croggon’s not petitioning was that he 
could not with any colour of consistency, 
prosecute for perjury the witnesses who 
had deposed against him before the Com- 
mittee, if he previously admitted at the bar 
of the House of Commons that he had 
been guilty of the offence imputed to him, 
which he felt that he could never do. He 
(lord A. H.) could never think that the 
substantial ends of justice were answered 
by a mode of proceeding in which the 
House compelled a man to acknowledge 
his guilt, without affording him an oppor- 
tunity of proving his innocence. The 
noble lord having recapitulated the argu- 
ments he had used, professed himself to be 
solely actuated by a sense of duty to the 
House and to himself, by an opinion of 
Croggon’s innocence, and a wish to do 
him justice before the session expired. He 
then concluded by moving, * That Tho- 
mas Croggon be brought to the bar of the 
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House to-morrow, in order to his being 
discharged.” - 

Mr. Holmes rose to second the motion ; 
and in explaining the reason of his vote, 
took a view of the proceedings of the 
committee on the Tregony election, and 
read some extracts from the evidence, in 
which it was stated that Croggon had an 
interview with him on the evening before 
the poll closed in Tregony ; whereas there 
were different gentlemen in the House, 
among whom he might refer to the hon. 
members for Penryn and Grampound, who 
could prove that he was absent 32 miles 
from the place at the close of the poll. 
Bills of indictment had since been found 
against some of the witnesses for perjury, 
and Croggon had declared that he never 
would petition, though suffering under the 
pressure of illness in consequence of his 
confinement, because he feit a thorough 
conviciion of his innocence. The only 
act of agency (if such it could be called) 
ever performed for him by Croggon was, 
that he merely informed him of the state 
of the borough, The influence which was 
exerted to prevent its independence was 
sufficiently proved by the treatment which 
those electors had received who had voted 
for him; for out of 127 voters in his fa- 
vour, 98 were next day driven out of their 
houses into the street, and on the day 
after were called on for their rents, the 
costs of the proceedings against them 
being soon run up to more than ten times 
the amount of the original sums; for the 
whole amount of the rents sued for was 
only 8/. while the costs were 98/.! (Hear!) 
Croggon had been in the receipt of 3 or 
400/. a year by his business; but in con- 
sequence of the ruin to which he had been 
reduced, he believed that he was now 
unable to pay his gaol fees. Under all 
the circumstances, he trusted that those 
who voted against the motion of last night 
would give their voices for that which 
‘was now before them. 

Mr. Bankes did not think the noble lord 
had offered sufficient grounds to induce 
the House to depart from their usual prac- 
tice in similar cases, though he acknow- 
led that there were extenuating circum- 
stances in the present one, as stated by 
the noble lord, and he thought it very 
singular that there should be no other 
piace for a prisoner committed by that 
House to repose on than the bed ofa felon. 
This, he thought, formed a ground for in- 
guiry, for the otfence of Croggon, though 
great, and deserving punishment, did not 
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merit such a degree as that. With respect 
to some of the observations of the nobie 
lord, he had to compiain that be expressed 
himself on the subject of the feelings by 
which the House were actuated in dealing 
out punishment ; and, for himself, denied 
the charge of being influenced by any 
motive in his yote last night than an opi- 
nion that the case would not bear out a 
prosecution. He was sure that other gen- 
tlemen acted as purely ; but he had dis- 
tinctly stated the reasons of his vote. He 
had no wish that Croggon should be con- 
fined longer, but he saw no reason for de- 
parting from precedent. 

Lord A. Hamilion denied that he had 
imputed any improper motives to the 
members of that House, and said that he 
had only observed upon the surmises or opi- 
nions which might be formed by the public. 

Mr. Brand thought that there was consi- 
derable difficulty in proceeding upon the 
present occasion, fora confession of crime 
being completely impossible, in what man- 
ner could a petition be drawn up, so as to 
satisfy the House? Or how could a repri- 
mand be delivered from the Chair, when 
there was no crime to justify it? In his 
opinion, the most just and constitational 
way would be, to relieve the individual 
when nothing had been proved to esta- 
blish his guilt, and to suspend the practice 
of parliament on this occasion. 

Mr. Bathurst admitted that the punish- 
ment had been great, and the treatment 
which Croggon had received in prison 
highly reprehensible. The noble lord 
had, however, as it appeared to him very 
improperly, attempted to show that be- 
cause the House had rejected the motion 
respecting the alleged interference of the 
duke of Leeds, they ought to adept that 
which he proposed for the liberation of 
Croggon. The noble lord had not suc- 
ceeded in making out his case; for al- 
though two bills of indictment had been 
found against two persons for perjury 
against Croggon, there were other grounds 
of specific charge against him, which re- 
mained unrefuted. The way lay clearly 
before him: he had merely to petition the 
House in the usual manner, stating the 
reasons why he could not acknowledge his 
guilt. The best mode seemed to be to 
proceed to the other orders of the day, 
and the noble lord would then be at li- 
berty to have the petition framed according 
to the facts,and the peculiar nature of 
the case. He concluded by moving, that 
the other orders of the day be read. 
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Mr. Wynn referred to the minutes of 
evidence taken before the Committee on 
the Tregony election, and contended that 
they sufficiently proved the violation of 
the law by Mr. Croggon, than whom there 
had never been a fitter object of the 
punishment of the House. Having, how- 
ever, been imprisoned ten weeks, he 
thought his punishment had_ been suffi- 
ciently severe, but he decidedly objected 
to his liberation on the motion of the noble 
Jord. He thought that ata given period— 
a week for instance—Mr. Croggon might 
be called to the bar, be reprimanded by 
the Speaker, and be discharged. 

Mr. Stephen suggested, that the prisoner 
should present a Petition to-morrow, sim- 
ply stating the circumstances of his case, 
as they had that night been described in 
the course of the discussion. 

Mr. Stuart, Wortley maintained, that Mr. 
Croggon had been treated with great 
hardship, and resisted the doctrine, that 
when a person had been committed by the 
House for an offence, he should be allowed 
to lie in prison till he confessed his crime. 
if the motion for passing the order of the 
day should be negatived, he would move, 
as an amendment to the original motion ; 
that Mr. Croggon having sustained ten 
weeks imprisonment for his conduct should 
be called to the bar to-morrow and dis- 
charged. 

Mr. Cochrane Johnstone read part of a 
letter from Mr. Croggon, in which he 
described his situation in Newgate as most 
wretched, being confined on the felons’ 
side, in a cell with several other men, 
some of whom were under sentence of 
death. Previous to his confinement the 
unfortunate man had been for three weeks 
in a state of insanity, and at the time of 
his being sent to prison, was in very bad 
health. He stated in his letter, that he had 
been fortunate enough to obtain leave to 
sleep in the same bed with one of the 
men condemned to be hanged, and for 
this permission he was obliged to pay a 
considerable sum to the turnkey. He so- 
lemnly protested his innocence, and con- 
cluded his letter by declaring, that al- 
though he had been ruined in bis cireum- 
stances by the prosecution and confine- 
ment, he was determined, in despite of his 
afflictions and distress, to continue an 
honest man. 

Lord A. Hamilton made a short reply. 
If his own motion should be negatived, he 
should have no sort of objection to accede 
to the Amendment of the hon. gentleman, 
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(Mr. Wortley), He defended himself 


from the imputation of having unfairly 
connected the present question with the 
subject under discussion on the preceding 
evening; maintaining that the cases of 
the duke of Leeds and Mr. Croggon were 
strictly analogous, although the results had 
been so contradictory. It did not appear 
to him that a petition from Mr. Croggon 
ought to be considered as indispensible to 
his liberation. The House ought to do 
justice, without reference to any other 
consideration; and no precedent would, 
in his opinion, justify a different conduct, 

Sir James Shaw took that opportunity of 
doing justice to the very high character 
maintained by Mr. Newman, the keeper 
of Newgate, for humanity, benevolence, 
and integrity. From his personai know- 
ledge of Mr. Newman’s good qualities, 
and the general estimation in which he 
was justly held, it would seem, that some 
misconception had taken place in the 
mind of the writer of the letter. The 
prison was at all times subject to the exa- 
mination of a committee of the Court of 
Aldermen, who were ready to correct 
every abuse, and he was not aware of any 
grounds of complaint against Mr. New- 
man. If the hon. member would favour 
him with the letter in question, or a copy 
of it, he would undertake to make every 
proper inquiry into the subject. 

Mr. Canning said, that although he 
could not support the original motion of 
the noble lord, yet conceiving that the 
unhappy individual in question had been 
sufficiently punished for the delinquency 
imputed to him, he would certainly sup- 

ort the amendment of the hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Wortley). 

Mr. P. Grenfell hoped, for the honour 
and dignity of the House, that after what 
they had that night heard, a Select Com- 
mittee would be appointed to inquire into 
the manner in which persons committed 
by the House to prison were treated. 

Lord A. Hamilton expressed his readiness, 
should the motion for passing to the order 
of the day be negatived, to withdraw his 
original motion, for the purpose of making 
way for the amendment suggested by Mr. 
Wortley. 

On a division there appeared— 

For the Orders of the Day...... 59 

Against them ...scccssssesesessee 77 

Majority......eeec0 18 

Resolved, “ That Thomas Croggon, 
having been committed to his Majesty’s 
gaol of Newgate, pursuant to the order of 
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this House of the 13th of April last, and 
having, upon that commitment, suffered an 
imprisonment of ten weeks, be brought to 
the bar of this House to-morrow, in order 
to his being discharged ; and that Mr. 
Speaker do issue his warrants accord- 


ingly.” : 
And it having been stated, by a Mem- 
ber in his place, that great impropriety 
had taken place as to the manner in which 
the said Thomas Croggon has been impri- 
soned under the authority of this House ; 
Ordered, “ That a select committee be 
appointed to enquire into the circum- 
stances attending the imprisonment of 
Thomas Croggon in his Majesty’s gaol of 
Newgate.”—And a Committee was ap- 
pointed accordingly. 


East Inpia Company’s AFFAIRS— 
PropaGaTioNn OF CurisTIANITY IN INpDIA.] 
The order of the day being read for re- 
suming the adjourned debate on the 13th 
Resolution of the Committee on the Af- 
fairs of the East India Company, 

Lord Castlereagh rose and said, that, be- 
fore he proceeded to make his next mo- 
tion, which would be, that the House do 
now proceed to discuss the 1$th Resolution, 
he was anxious to offer a few observations 
upon it. He was the more particularly 
called upon to do this, because there was 
no point on which greater misconception 
and misrepresentation had gone forth, than 
on this particular resolution. A very ge- 
neral idea had been entertained, that it 
was intended to encourage an unrestrained 
and unregulated resort of persons to India, 
for religious purposes ; precisely on the 
same ground, as it was imagined, that an 
unrestricted and unlimited commercial 
intercourse would be permited to that 
country. ‘The House must now be aware, 
that government never contemplated the 
uncontrolled admission of persons into In- 
dia, for the purpose of commerce; and, 
he would add, that it never entered the 
minds of those who had drawn up the 13th 
Resolution, that an unrestrained and unre- 
restricted resort of persons, with religious 
views, would be consonant with the tran- 
quillity and security of the British domi- 
nions in India. ‘They did, however, 
think, that no danger would arise from al- 
lowing a certain number of persons, under 
the cognizance of the Court of Directors, 
who were again coutrolled by the Board 
of Commissioners, to proceed, as missiona- 
ries, to India. -He thought, as the House 
had adyerted to the interests of religion, 
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in one of the resolutions entered into at 
the renewal of the charter, in 1793, and as 
the subject had been frequently alluded 
to in the course of their debates, that it 
would seem as if they were less disposed 
to the cause of Christianity, on the present 
occasion, if a proposition of the nature 
contained in this resolution had not been 
submitted to the legislature. His lord- 
ship then contrasted the present resolution 
with that agreed to in 1793, and argued 
that the present was preferable, as it pro- 
vided a salutary controul, both with re- 
spect to the number of persons going out, 
and to their character, which was omitted 
in the other. Astothe dread which some 
gentlemen seemed to suppose would be 
created amongst the Hindoos, by the ap- 
pearance of missionaries in India, he saw 
no just ground for any apprehension of 
the kind. He did not think the Hindoos 
would be more alarmed by the appear- 
ance of Christian ministers amongst them, 
than they were by an intercourse with 
the professors of Mahometanism, or of the 
various sects into which the country was 
divided. —There was the less foundation 
for such an opinion, when it was recollect- 
ed, that a controu] would exist to prevent 
too numerous a body of missionaries pro- 
ceeding to that country. At the same 
time, when -he considered the length of 
the voyage, and the expence which the 
individuals proceeding to Hindostan must 
incur, he was inclined to believe, that the 
spirit of proselytism was not so exuberant 
in our times, as to tempt any very alarming 
body of persons to proceed onreligious mis- 
sions tothat country. Under proper con- 
troul no evil was likely to occur. What 
progress Christianity might make, it was 
impossible for him, who had never been in 
India, to say. Great advantages, he 
thought, might be obtained from such an 
intercourse with the people, as might lead 
them away from many immoral and dis- 
gusting habits; such as the sacrifice of 
women, for instance. This might be ac- 
complished more speedily than by direct 
measures of the government, which were 
not always advisable. He hoped, there- 
fore, it would be discussed discreetly and 
temperately : and concluded by moving 
the adjourned Resolution. 

Sir Henry Montgomery rose to state his 
objections. He said that in a residence 
of twenty years in India he had never 
known an instance of any convert being 
made to Christianity, nor had he even 
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verted by that very respectable individual 
Mr. Schwartz. It was said, indeed, that 
that gentleman, who by the bye, was a 
politician, had many converts: it was 
true that he was followed by several per- 
sons of the lowest class, in the scarce sea- 
son; and these were called rice Christians. 
Neither the Portuguese, the Dutch, or even 
the Mahometans, had ever made any 
converts except by force. There were, 
indeed, many Christians in India, as there 
were Jews, Parsees, and persons of other 
religions; not that they were converted 
Hindoos, but descendants of those who had 
settled there. The attempt to introduce 
Christianity had never succeeded, but it 
had been productive of endless massacres 
and mischiefs, and was the cause of the 
expulsion of the Portuguese from the 
country both there and in Japan. The 
Dutch, who succeeded them, were obliged 


to trample on the cross before they were 
‘admitted into the country. These tran- 


sactions were not forgotten by the natives. 
The Romish priests had begun with per- 
suasion, and they had ended with force ; 
had they any reason to suppose that we 
should not do the same? The religion of 
the Hindoos was pure and unexceptionable; 
their custom of exposing children made no 
part’ of their religions code. Those to 
whom he had spoken of it excused it from 
the miserable state of the country at that 
time, and from the fear that at a certain 
age they would fall into the hands of 
the Mussulmen. Neither was the women 
burning themselves on the death of their 
husbands any more a religious rite than 
suicide was a part of Christianity. It 
might be, or it ought to be, prohibited by 
proclamation of the government. As to 
what had been said of the dancing girls and 
their indecent postures, he had never seen 
any thing of them, or they had no effect 
upon him. If gentlemen would look at 
home, and only attend to the number of 
loose women that they would see in the 
street that night, they would have work 
enough [a laugh.] He considered the 
account of Dr. Buchanan as an imposition 
on this country and a libel on India. If 
we wished to convert the natives of India, 
we ought first to reform our own people 
there, who at present only gave them an 
example of lying, swearing, drunkenness, 
and other vices. Inthe Decan, where he 
resided, with a capital containing 300,000 
inhabitants, and 600,000 in the rest of the 
district, there were only 88 commitments 
for every species of crime in ten years ; 
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whereas in the city of London alone, there 
were 1663 commitments in the last year. 
He thought the good to be done to the 
morals of the people very little, and the 
danger great. The insurrection of Vel- 
lore had arisen from a suspicion of a de- 
sign to change the religion of the coun- 
try. This, at first, originated merely in 
the alteration of the form of a cap from 
square to round ; but it was insinuated by 
the Portuguese, and other evil disposed 
persons, that it was a prelude to a total 
subversion of their religious rites and 
customs. The missionaries were not the 
cause of the unhappy affair at Vellore ; 
but if missionaries were to be allowed to 
act without restriction in India, this feeling 
would revive, and there would be a repe- 
tition of the scene of Vellore in every part 
of India. The accounts furnished by the 
missionaries of the number of conversions 
were not implicitly to be relied on; for 
instance, he beld a missionary publication 
in his hands, in which the baptisms of 25 
men were stated; but upon enquiry it 
would be found that these 25 men belonged 
to his Majesty’s 24th regiment, who were 
probably all baptised before leaving this 
country. He had lived 20 years in India, 
and he had lived 10 years in this country 
since, and he thought the moral character 
of the Hirdoos a great deal better than 
the moral character of the people of this 
country in general, taking them high and 
low. He was more anxious to save the 
lives of the 30,000 of his fellow country- 
men in India, than to save the souls of all 
the Hindoos by making them Christians 
at so dreadful a price. 

The hon. Frederick Douglas addressed 
the House for the first time. He con- 
tended that religion was not the original 
cause of the disturbances at Vellore, 
though it was afterwards called in. He 
thought missionaries ought rather to be 
tolerated than encouraged; and that a 
number of chaplains belonging to the es- 
tablished religien ought to be appointed, 
with fixed residences, that the civil go- 
vernment might always be able to la 
their hands on them. He could not but 
pay great deference to the facts quoted by 
the hon. baronet, especially when he con- 
sidered how great a length of time that 
individual had resided in India; but in 
all that had been said by him, he had not 
heard any thing that ought to induce the 
House to reject the plan proposed in the 
Resolution before them. 
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Mr. Wilberforce rose and spoke as fol- 
lows :* 


I have listened with no little pleasure to 
the hon. gentleman, who, for the first time, 
has been just delivering his sentiments ; 
and I cordially congratulate him on the 
manifestation of talents and principles 
which, I trust, will render him a valuable 
accession to this House, and to his coun- 
try; but before I proceed to the more di- 
rect discussion of the question before us, 
he will allow me to express my dissent 
from his opinion, that it might be advisa- 
ble to employ our regular clergy as mis- 
sionaries. It was a proposition, indeed, 
which naturally recommended itself to the 
mind of any one, who, like my hon. friend 
and myself, being attached, on principle, 
to the church of England, and being 
deeply impressed with a sense of the 
blessings which we ourselves derive from 
it, are of course desirous of communicating 
the same blessings to others of our fellow- 
subjects. 

I grant that it is much to be regretted, 
and among the Roman Catholics it has 
been the reproach of the Protestant 
churches, that they have taken so little 
interest in the conversion of the heathen 
nations; and I may take this opportunity 
of declaring it as my opinion, that it is 
much to be regretted, that our excellent 
church establishment contains within it- 
self no means of providing fit agents for 
the important work of preaching Chris- 
tianity to the heathen. Nor is this a new 
opinion: on the contrary, I had the ho- 
nour of stating it many years ago to two 
venerable and most respected prelates, 
the late archbishop of Canterbury and the 
late bishop of London ; and they expressed 
themselves favourably of a proposition 
which I submitted to their consideration, 
that there should be a distinct ordination 
for missionaries, which should empower 
them to perform the offices of the church 
in foreign countries, but should not render 
them capable of holding church prefer- 
ments, or even of officiating as clergy- 
men in this kingdom. It is obvious, that 
the qualifications required in those who 
discharge the duties of the ministerial 
office in this highly civilized community, 
where Christianity also is the established 
religion of the Jand, are very different 
from those for which we ought chiefly 





* From the Original Edition, printed 
for J. Hatchard, Piccadilly. 
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to look, in men whose office it will be 
to preach the Gospel to the heathen na- 
tions, which they will find unacquainted 
with the first principles of religion and 
morality; from the qualifications which 
we should require in instructors who will 
probably be cast among barbarians, and, 
besides having to encounter the grossest 
ignorance and its attendant vices, will 
also have to endure great bodily hardships 
and privations. But this is not the time 
for enlarging farther on this point, or on 
the suggestion of my hon. friend. It will 
not, I know, escape him, passing over 
other objections to the measure, that it 
necessarily implies, that the missionaries 
who are to officiate in India, are to be ex- 
pressly commissioned and employed by 
the state, or by the East India Company ; 
whereas, I am persuaded, we shall all con- 
cur in thinking, that it ought to be left to 
the spontaneous benevolence and zeal of 
individual Christians, controuled of course 
by the discretion of government, to en- 
gage in the work of preaching the Gospel 
to the natives in our Indian territories ; 
and that the missionaries should be clearly 
understood to be armed with no autho- 
rity, furnished with no commission, from 
the governing power of the country. 
Allow me, Sir, before we proceed far- 
ther, to endeavour to do away a miscon- 
ception of the thirteenth Resolution, which 
appears generally to prevail, that the only 
object it has in view is, to secure, to such 
missionaries as the Board of Controul shall 
sanction, permission to go to India, and 
to remain there, so long as they shal! con- 
tinue to exercise the duties of their office 
in a peaceable and orderly manner. This 
undoubtedly is one object of the Resolu- 
tion, but by no means the only, perhaps 
not the principal, one. 1 beg you to ob- 
serve, that the very terms of the Resolu- 
tion, expressly state, that “ we are to en- 
lighten and inform the minds of the sub- 
jects of our East Indian empire.’ And 
after much reflection, I do not hesitate to 
declare, that, from enlightening and in- 
forming them, in other words, from edu- 
cation and instruction, from the diffusion 
of knowledge, from the progress of science, 
more especially from all these combined 
with the circulation of the Holy Scriptures 
in the native languages, I ultimately ex- 
pect even more than fromthe direct la- 
bours of missionaries, properly so called. 
By enlightening the minds of the na- 
tives, we should root out their errors, with- 
out provoking their prejudices; and it 
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would be impossible that men of enlarged 
and instructed minds could continue en- 
slaved by such a monstrous systein of fol- 
lies and superstitions as that, under the 
yoke of which the natives of Hindostan 
now groan. They would, in short, be- 
come Christians, if I may so express my- 
self, without knowing it. 

Before I enter further into the argu- 
ment, more especially after what we have 
lately heard from several of my oppo- 
nents, it is due to myself, as well as re- 
spectful to the House, to state, that though 
I cannot, like them, speak’ of India from 
my own personal observation, yet that I 
do not presume to address them on this 
important question, without having studied 
it with the most strenuous and persevering 
diligence. ‘That my attention has been 
long directed to the subject, will indeed 
sufficiently appear, when I remind the 
House, that I had the honour, in 1793, of 
moving the Resolution of late so often re- 
ferred to, which declared it to be the duty 
of the legislature, to diffuse among our 
East Indian fellow-subjects the blessing of 
useful knowledge and moral improvement ; 
a Resolution which, with little or no op- 
position, was repeatedly sanctioned by 
the approbation of the House: and I can 
truly declare, that I have never since lost 
sight of this great object, though various 
circumstances concurred in preventing my 
again bringing it before the House : above 
all, that of my being, for almost the whole 
of that period, engaged in the pursuit of 
an object of a kindred nature. 

Before I enter into the argument, let me 
also clear away another misconception 
which has sometimes prevailed, by dis- 
tinctly and most solemnly assuring the 
House, that, in the work of conversion, I 
abjure all ideas of compulsion ; I disclaim 
all use of the authority, nay, even of the 
influence, of government. I would trust 
altogether to the effects of reason and 
truth, relying much on the manifest ten- 
dency of the principles and precepts of 
Christianity to make men good and happy, 
and on their evident superiority in these 
respects, more especially when the minds 
of the natives shall become more enlarged 
and instructed than they are at present, 
over the monstrous and absurd supersti- 
tions of their native faith. 

And now, Sir, let me enter into the dis- 
cussion, by assuring the House, that there 
never was a subject which better deserved 
the attention of a British parliament than 
that on which we are now deliberating. Im- 
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mense regions, with a population amount- 
ing, as we are assured, to sixty millions of 
souls, have providentially come under our 
dominion, They are deeply sunk, and 
by their religious superstitions fast bound, 
in the lowest depths of moral and social 
wretchedness and degradation. Must we 
not then be prompted by every motive, 
and urged by every feeling that can in- 
fluence the human heart, to endeavour to 
raise these wretched beings out of their 
present miserable condition, and above all 
to communicate to them those blessed 
truths which would not only improve 
their understandings and elevate their 
minds, but would, in ten thousand ways, 
promote their temporal well-being, and 
point out to them a sure path to everlast- 
ing happiness ? 

But our opponents confidently assure 
us, that we may spare ourselves the pains; 
for that the natives of Hindostan are so 
firmly, nay, so unalterably, attached to 
their own religious opinions and practices, 
however unreasonable they may appear to 
us, that their conversion is utterly im- 
practicable. 

I well know, Sir, and frankly acknow- 
ledge, the inveterate nature of the evils 
with which we have to contend; that 
their religious system and customs have 
continued with little alteration, for per- 
haps thousands of years; that they have 
diffused themselves so generally through- 
out all their institutions and habits, as to 
leaven, as it were, the whole mass both 
of their public and private lives: but, 
nevertheless, Sir, I boldly affirm, that this 
position, that their attachment to their own 
institutions is so fixed that it cannot be 
overcome, is a gross error, abundantly 
falsified by much, and even by recent, 
experience. I beg the House to attend to 
this point the more carefully, because it 
serves as a general test by which to. esti- 
mate the value of the opinions so confidently 
promulgated by the greater part of those 
gentlemen who have spoken of Indian af- 
fairs, both in this House and out of ‘it, 
from personal experience. This is a per- 
suasion universally prevalent among them ; 
and if it can be disproved, as easily, as it 
will shortly I trust appear to you to be, it 
will follow, that those gentlemen, how- 
ever respectable where their understand- 
ings have fair play, in point both of na- 
tural talents and acquired knowledge (aud 
no man admits their claim to both more 
willingly than myself), are here under the 
influence of prejudice, and are not there- 
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fore entitled to the same degree of weight 
as if they were free from all undue bias. 

And first, Sir, it might afford a strong 
presumption against the absolute invinci- 
bility of the religious principles and cus- 
toms of the Hindoos, that great and bene- 
ficial reforms have been effected in va- 
rious other most important instances in 
which their existing systems were, so far 
as we know, equally dear to them, and 
which were conceived to be equally un- 
changeable; for even in these, their reli- 
gion was more or less implicated, because, 
as I before remarked, it has been most art- 
fully diffused throughout all their other 
institutions. 

In proof of this assertion, it may be suf- 
ficient to specify that mighty change in- 
troduced about twenty years ago, by 
which the British government granted to 
all. classes of landholders an hereditary 
property in their estates ; a privilege till 
then unknown in Asia: the rents to be 
paid to government, which, as sovereign 
of the country, was proprietor of the soil 
throughout all India, were equitably and 
unalterably settled; and I ought not to 
omit to state, that care was taken to secure 
to the inferior occupants, no less than to 
the great chieftains, the secure possession 
of their properties without any increase of 
their rents. 

Again: the most important reforms have 
been introduced into the judicial system ; 
and in the military, even the most con- 
Grmed religious principles and habits have 
in some particulars been quietly over- 
come, and have fallen into disuse, with 
little or no observation. Nay, the general 
spirit of our government, as it respects the 
matives, has for some time been such, as 
even that passionate lover of liberty, sir 
William Jones, dared not to anticipate in 
the case of the natives of India; whom 
with pain, he, but a few years before, had 
pronounced to be given up to an unmiti- 
gated and unalterable despotism. 

But it is not only where their religion 
bas been indirectly concerned, that it has 
appeared that their institutions are suscep- 
tible of the same changes which have 
taken place in every other country; but 
also, in many instances in which religion 
has been directly in question. How else 
can we account for that immense number 
of Mahometans, estimated at from ten to 
fifteen millions, scattered over India, most 
of whom are supposed by the best judges 
to be converts from the Hindoo faith? 
And let me remind you of the stern and 
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persecuting spirit of Mahometanism, and 
of the increased difficulty which would 
be thereby occasioned ; since it is now an 
established truth, that persecution coun- 
teracts her own purpose and promotes the 
prevalence of the religion she would sup- 
press. 

Again: what shall we say of the whole 
nation of the Seiks, so numerous, as to be 
supposed able to raise 200,000 horse, who 
within a few centuries have forsaken the 
Hindoo faith, and freed themselves from 
its burthensome restrictions ?* 

The followers of Budha also, who reject 
Caste, are very numerous ; and within the 
pale of the Hindoo faith itself, different 
sects spring up from time to time as in 
other countries. Mr. Orme says, “ Every 
province has fifty sects of Gentoos, and 
every sect adheres to different observ- 
ances.” 

But we have still surer grounds of hope ; 
we have still better reasons than these for 
believing, that there is nothing in the nature 
or principles of a Hindoo which renders it 
impossible for him to become a Christian; 
for it is notorious, that from the earliest 
times there have been many churches of 
native Christians in India. For the whole 
of the last century, the work of conversion 
has been going on with more or less 
success; and at this moment, there are 
hundreds of thousands of native Christians 
in the East Indies. 

But here again, in justice to my argu- 
ment, I cannot but remind the House of 
the signal example which this instance af- 
fords of the utter ignorance of our oppo- 
nents on the subject we are now consider- 
ing: for a eae of high character, 
of acknowledged talents and information, 
who had passed thirty years in India, and 
who having fairly made his way to the 
first situations, possessed for full ten years 
a seat in the Supreme Council in Bengal, 
stated at your bar, that he had never 
heard of the existence of a native Chris- 
tian in India, until after his return to Eng- 
land ; he then learned the fact, to which, 
however, he seemed to give but a doubting 
kind of assent, from the writings of Dr. 





* Sir J. Malcolm’s highly interesting 


publication concerning the Seiks, suggests 


many most important considerations re- 
specting the mischiefs which, if not pro- 
vided against by timely precautions, may 
hereafter result from the galling and se- 
vere pressure of the system of Castes on 
the lower orders of India. 
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Buchanan. Can any thing more clearly 
prove, that gentlemen, instead of seriously | 
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But even Swartz’s converts, it is alleged, 
were all of the lowest class of the people, 


turning their minds to the subject, and | wretches who had lost caste, or were below 


opening their eyes to the perception of | 
truth, have imbibed the generally prevail- 
ing prejudices of men around them, with- 
out question, and have thus suffered them- 
selves to be led away to the most erro- 
neous conclusions. 

Let me mention also another circum- 
stance, which well deserves consideration. 
If the assertion of our opponents were cor- 
rect, that the sensibility of the natives of 
India in all that regards their religion, is 
so extremely great that they can scarcely 
listen with temper or patience to any ar- 
guments that are urged against it, it would 
naturally follow, that the Christian mis- 
sionaries, if, even from the dread of pu- 
nishment, their lives should be safe, would 
be universally regarded with jealousy and 
detestation ; whereas, as if on purpose to 
confute the unreasonable prejudices of our 
opponents, the most zealous, laborious, and 
successful missionaries have commonly 
been, among all classes of the natives, the 
most esteemed and beloved of all the 
Europeans; and, let me repeat it, this is 
not only true of the ever memorable 
Swartz, but of Gerické, of Kolhoff, &c., 
as well as of Ziegenbalg and his colleagues, 
the missionaries of a preceding generation. 
Swartz’s eulogium it is unnecessary for 
me to pronounce, because our opponents 
themselves are loud in his praise. And it 
is acknowledged that, during his long and 
laborious ministry, he was among the na- 
tives, from the greatest to the least, an 
object of the highest respect and warmest 
affection. 

But an hon. baronet rather insinuates, 
that Mr. Swartz’s popularity among the 
natives might arise from points in his cha- 
racter which were less estimable in a re- 
ligious view. Swartz, says the hon. 
baronet, was a politician. Yes, Sir; I 
thank the hon. baronet for reminding me 
of it; Swartz was a politician, but not a 
volunteer in that service: he became a 
politician at the earnest and importunate 
intreaty of the East India government; 
because, having to negociate with Hyder 
Ally, they could find no one in whose in- 
tegrity and veracity that chieftain would 
confide, but Swartz the missionary ; he 
therefore became a politician, and an ac- 
credited envoy, because, as a missionary, 
he had secured to himself the universal 
eonfidence both of Mahometans and of 
Hindoos. 





it; and the same assertion is generally 
made concerning the native Christians at 
this day. This again, Sir, is one of those 
wretched prejudices which receive easy 
credence, because they fall in with the 
preconceived notions of the receiver, and 
pass current from man to man without 
being questioned, in spite of the plainest 
and most decisive refutation. Even our 
opponents themselves will refer to Mr. 
Swartz’s own authority ; and that excel- 
lent man having happened to read in 
India much such a speech concerning mis- 
sionaries as the hon. baronet has this day - 
uttered, which had been made in the In- 
dia-House the year before, by Mr. Mont- 
gomery Campbell, he positively contra- 
dicted all those stale assertions in dispa- 
ragement of the missionaries and their 
followers, which had been so; generally 
circulated; among the rest, this of the 
low degraded quality of their converts; 
by stating that if Mr. Campbell bad even 
once attended their church, he would 
have observed, that more than two thirds 
were of the higher caste, and so it was, he 
said, at Tranquebar and Vepery. In like 
manner, Dr. Kerr, who was officially com- 
missioned by the Madras government, in 
1806, to visit the Malabar coast, for the’ 
express purpose of obtaining every possible 
information in regard to the establishment, 
&c. of the Christian religion in that part 
of the peninsula, after stating, that the 
character of the native Christians, whese 
numbers, according to the best accounts, 
are estimated at from 70 to 80,000, is 
marked by a striking superiority over the 
heathens in every moral excellence, and 
that they are remarkable for their vera- 
city and plain dealing, adds, « They are 
respected very highly by the Nairs”’ (the 
nobility of the country), “ who do not 
consider themselves defiled by associating 
with them, though it is well known that 
the Nairs are the most particular of all the 
Hindoos in this respect; and the Rajahs 
of Travancore and Cochin admit them to 
rank next to Nairs*.” 

Again ;: a letter from a respectable gen- 
tleman in India to the venerable and 
justly honoured dean of Westminster, Dr. 
Vincent, published in the Report of 1799 
of the Society for promoting Christian 





* See Dr. Kerr’s Report to the Madras 
government, dated November 3, 1806, 
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knowledge, mentions the almost universal 
prevalence of the grossest misconceptions, 
concerning the native converts to Chris- 
tianity, and strongly opposes them. After 
stating that the number is very consi- 
derable, he adds; “ That they consist of 
*the lower or]Pariar cast is a vulgar error ; 
and instead of being, as is often asserted, 
despised and contemptuously treated by 
their fellow natives, they are universally 
respected.” He proceeds, however: 
«You may ask five gentlemen out of six, 
who return from India, their opinion of the 
state of the native Christians ; their reply 
will probably be, that they see no use in 
_the endeavours to propagate Christianity 
there ; and this will be foliowed by a re- 
petition of the common place idea, trans- 
ferred from one to another without exa- 
mination, ‘What can a black fellow 
know about Christianity ?? ” I dwell the 
more, Sir, on this topic, because, how 
little soever deserving of notice these pre- 
judices may appear to the eye of truth and 
reason, they are in fact the most powerful 
enemies with which we have to contend. 
Dr. Vincent’s correspondent truly re- 
marks ; ‘It is from this sort of cant and 
jargon of ignorance and indifference, that 
false ideas respecting the native converts 
have been instilled into the minds of many 
at home.” Miserable, however, as this 
jargon may be in the estimation of Dr. 
Vincent’s correspondent, it is not to be 
despised, when its tendency is to detain 
an immense region of the earth in darkness 
and degradation. What we have heard 
in this House may convince us, though it 
is with pain and shame that we witness 
the anomaly, that men of excellent under- 
standings and of liberal and well-in- 
formed minds can be misled by these 
groundless prepossessions. Even the ex- 
cellent historian, Dr. Robertson, did not 
escape this contagion. Though commonly 
he is most justly to be respected for the 
accuracy of his statements, he seems, 
though reluctantly, to admit the imprac- 
ticability of converting the natives of 
India; and states, that in 200 years, the 
converts amount but to about 12,000 in 
number; whom also, if I mistake not, he 
represents to be of the very lowest of the 
people, and, in direct contradiction to the 
most decisive testimony, to be, even after 
their conversion, a disgrace to the Chris- 
tian name. I could multiply facts and 
arguments ; but I trust, Sir, I have al- 
ready decidedly established, that this no- 
tion of iis being impracticable to convert 
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the Hindoos is a vain and groundless 
theory ; and that, in maintaining the op- 
posite position, my friends and I stand on 
the solid and sure ground of abundant and 
indisputable experience. 

But our opponents encouraging one ano- 
ther in their error, take still higher ground, 
and aflirm, that if it were practicable to 
convert the Hindoos to Christianity, it is 
not desirable. The principles of the 
Hindoos are so good, their morals are so 
pure; better than our own, as we are told 
by more than one hon. gentleman; that 
to attempt to communicate to them our 
religion and our morality, is, to say the 
least, a superfluous, perhaps a mischievous, 
attempt. 

This, by the way, is no new doctrine ; 
but, considering its origin, it is not alto- 
gether without shame, as well as grief, that 
I find it receiving any countenance in this 
assembly. It sprang up among the 
French sceptical philosophers, by whom 
it was used for the purpose of discrediting 
Christianity, by shewing, that in countries 
which were wholly strangers to its light, 
the people were in general more gentle 
and peaceable, and innocent and amiable, 
than in those countries which had for the 
longest period professed the Christian 
faith. After the practical comment, how- 
ever, which a neighbouring kingdom has 
afforded of the doctrines of the French 
philosophers, the opinions of our oppo- 
nents will not experience a more favoura- 
ble reception in this House, or in this 
country, on account of their issuing from 
such a source. 

But really, Sir, I'can only say, that if 
the principles and morals of our East 
Indian fellow-subjects were indeed so ad- 
mirable, if they were ever better than our 
own, it would be a fact that would belie 
the experience of all other times and coun- 
tries. When was there ever yet a nation 
en which the light of Christianity never 
shone, which was not found in a state of 
the grossest moral darkness, debased by 
principles and practices and manners the 
most flagitious and cruel? Is not this 
true of all the most polished nations of an- 
tiquity? Did not more than one prac- 
tice prevail among them, sanctioned often 


‘by the wisest and the best among them, 


which in all Christian countries would 
now be punished as a capital crime? But, 
Sir, have not moral causes their sure and 
infallible effects? Is it not notorious that 
the nations of India have, from the very 
earliest times, groaned under the double 
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yoke of political and religious despotism ? 
And can it then be maintained, that these 
must not have produced a proportionate 
degradation of their moral character? 
And is it in a British House of Commons, 
above all other places, where such a doc- 
trine as this is maintained? Are we so 
little sensible of the value of the free con- 
stitution and religious liberty which we 
enjoy, and so little thankful for them, as to 
tolerate such propositions? No, Sir: I 
trust we shall be protected by our feel- 
ings, no less than by our understandings, 
against being carried away by any such 
delusions. No, Sir: the common sense 
of mankind, in this country at least, is not 
to be so outraged; and, in truth, we find 
the morals and manners of the natives of 
India just such as we might have been led 
to expect from a knowledge of the dark 
and degrading superstitions, as well as of 
the political bondage, under which they 
have been so long bowed down. To 
which I may add, that, such is the nature 
of their institutions and customs, that not 
religion only, but common humanity, 
should prompt us to exert all legitimate 
methods for producing the discontinuance 
of them. 

But honourable gentlemen have read us 
passages from their religious books, some 
of which breathe a strain of pure and 
even sublime morality. The Institutes of 
Akbar also have been quoted upon us, and 
a learned work by a Bengal oflicer has 
been published, resting almost entirely on 
this basis, with large extracts from the sa- 
cred writings of the Hindoos. 

Let me beg the attention of the House, 
while I ask such of our opponents as urge 
this argument, whether they did or did not 
know that which is an undeniable fact (I 
refer to Mr. Halhed’s translation of the 
Hindoo laws), that if a Soodra should get 
by heart, nay, if he should read, or even 
listen to the sacred books, the law con- 
demns him to a most cruel death. If our 
opponents were ignorant of this, it shews 
how little they are qualified to be safe 
guides to us in the road we are now travel- 
ling: if they knew it, was it candid, nay, 
Sir, was it fair, to quote these passages of 
sublime morality, in proof of the superior 
moral state of the bulk of the East Indian 
population? Why, Sir, it is much the 
same in India (only worse) as it was 
among the most polished nations of the 
Pagan world. There, they had their exo- 
teric and their esoteric doctrines; and 
while, in the writings of their philoso- 
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phers, we meet with passages of high 
moral excellence, we know, that the moral 
opinions and practice of the bulk of the 
people were such as would appear to us at 
this day almost insufferably depraved, ab- 
surd, and monstrous. Where can we find 
more elevated strains than in the lofty spe- 
culations of the imperial philosopher An- 
toninus? And in return for the Institutes 
of Akbar I might name those of Tamer- 
lane, justly declared by one of our oppo- 
nents to be one of the most bloody tyrants 
that ever disgraced a throne, which are 
yet declared by Mr. Gibbon to form one 
of the most perfect systems ever published 
on the basis of absolute monarchy. 

The topic we are now considering is of 
so great importance, that in justice to my 
argument, I must be permitted to enlarge 
upon it; though, after all, I must leave 
much unsaid, in order that I may not 
trespass on the indulgence of the House 
too largely ; and as the authority of seve- 
ral gentlemen, long resident in India, is 
urged upon us in proof of the probity and 
superior morality of the natives of India, I 
must beg leave to bring forward my au- 
thorities also. And when the House shall 
have heard all I have to adduce, Iam con- 
fident, that not a doubt will remain in their 
minds, that my representation of the moral 
character of the natives of India is borne 
out by an irresistible weight of unobjec- 
tionable testimony. And first, Sir, let me 
quote to, you some general opinions of the 
moral state of the Hindoos, which have 
been given by authors of established 
credit, as well as by others whose autho- 
rity is still higher, persons who held high 
stations in the Company’s service for many 
years, and who, from having lived so long, 
and having had so much intercourse with 
them, must be supposed to have been per- 
fectly acquainted with their real character. 
Several of the passages which I am about 
to read to you, are contained in a most 
valuable document lately laid before the 
House, the work of a dear and most ho- 
noured friend of mine, a member of this 
House*, whose excellent understanding 





* T refer to a Memoir, by Mr. Grant, 
on the Moral State: of India, the causes 
which have produced, and suggestions for 
improving it. The Memoir was princi- 
pally written as long ago as 1792, soon 
after his return from India, and was laid 
before the Court of Directors in 1797. It 
contains within a small compass, a large 
store of most valuable iafermation con- 
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and acknowledged worth entitle all his 
opinions to be received with the utmost 
deference, and whose long residence in 
India and familiar acquaintance with its 
inhabitants have rendered him peculiarly 
competent to form a correct judgment on 
the point which we are now considering. 

The first witness I shall bring forward 
is the traveller Bernier, an author of such 
established credit that his work was al- 
lowed to be received as evidence at Mr. 
Hastings’s trial. He, who travelled among 
the natives about one hundred and fifty 
yearsago, places thejcharacter of the people 
in general, and more especially that of the 
brahmins, in the most unfavourable light ; 
but as he no where gives a summary view 
of it, I will only refer generally to his 
high authority; The same unfavourable 
character of them, and more especially of 
the brahmins, is also expressed by Mr. 
Scrafton*, whose instructive work was pub- 
lished about fifty years ago; and Mr. 
Orme, the excellent historian of the Car- 
natic, leads us to form a still lower esti- 
mate of their moral qualities. “ Were 
not the Gentoos infamous for the want of 
genergsity and gratitude in all the com- 
merces of friendship; were they not a 
tricking, deceitful people in all their deal- 
ings; their charity could not be deemed 
to arise from the influence of superstition,” 
—Orme’s India, vol. 4, 4to. p. 434. 

«« Every offence is capable of being ex- 
piated by largesses to the brahmins, pre- 
scribed by themselves according to their 
own measures of avarice and sensuality.” 

Orme’s character of the East-Indian 
Mahomedans is still more unfavourable 
than that of the brahmins, « A domineer- 
ing insolence towards all who are in sub- 
jection to them, ungovernable wilfulness, 
inhumanity, cruelty, murders, and assassi- 
nation, perpetrated with the same calm- 
ness and subtlety as the rest of their poli- 
tics, and insensibility to remorse for these 


crimes, which are scarcely considered. 


otherwise than as necessary accidents in 
the course of life; sensual excesses, which 
revolt against nature; unbounded thirst 





cerning the religion and laws, the social 
and moral state and character, of the Hin- 
doos. It is earnestly to be hoped, that his 
great modesty may not prevent his pub- 
lishing to the world this valuable docu- 
ment, and thereby obtaining for it a more 
general perusal. 

* Reflections on the Governments of 
Hindostan, by Luke Scrafton, esq. 
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of power, and a rapaciousness of wealth 
equal to the extravagance of his propen- 
sities and vices!’’ ‘ This is the character 
of an Indian Moor.”’—Orme, on the Man- 
ners, &c. of the Indian Moors, Ibid. p. 
| 423.* 

Governor Holwell gives a summary ac- 
count of the native East-Indian character 
in such clear terms that his own words 
shall be quoted ; and let it be remember- 
ed that Holwell’s mind, to say the least, 
was not in any degree biassed by his at- 
tachment to the Christian system, as come 
pared with that of the natives of India:— 
« A race of people, who, from their in- 
fancy, are utter strangers to the idea of 
common faith and honesty. The Gentoos 
in general are as dangerous and wicked a 
people as any race of people in the known 
world, if not eminently more so, espe- 
cially the common run of brahmins. We 
can truly aver, that during almost five 
years that we presided in the judicial 
cutcherry court of Calcutta, never any 
murder or other atrocious crime came be- 
fore us, but it was proved in the end, a 
brahmin was at the bottom of it.” 

Lord Clive’st testimony is given in the 
same clear and compendious language :—~ 
«« The inhabitants of this country we know, 
by long experience, have no attachment 
to any obligation.” 

An equally unfavourable character of 
them is given by governor Verelst {, espe- 
cially in respect of avarice, treachery, and 
ingratitude. ¢ 

Mr. Shore || (now Lord Teignmouth) 
paints their character in still darker co- 
lours:—‘ The natives are timid and ser- 
vile: individuals have little sense of ho- 
nour, and the nation is wholly void of 
public virtue. They make not the least 
scruple of lying, where falsehood is at- 
tended with advantage. To lie, steal, 
plunder, ravish, or murder, are not deemed 
sufficient crimes to merit expuision from 
society.” 





* Well might Mr. Orme exclaim, after 
so humiliating a picture of human de- 
pravity, “‘ How grateful, how noble, are 
the reflections inspired by such a retro 
spect, in favour of the cause of Chris- 
tianity, and in favour of the cause of liber- 
ty !”—Orme’s India, vol. 4, p. 430. 

+ See Bolt’s Considerations, vol. 3. 
| See Verelst’s View of the English 
Government in Bengal. 

|| See the Parliamentary proceedings 
against Mr. Hastings, 
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«© With a Hindoo all is centered in him- 
self; his own interest is his guide.” With 
other particulars of a similar complexion. 

Sir John Macpherson, who was gover- 
nor-general between twenty and thirty 
years ago, commenting on the foregoing 
description, thus confirms the accuracy of 
the delineation: “I am afraid that the 
picture which he (Mr. Shore) draws, and 
the low ebb at which he states the popular 
virtues of the Bengalese, are not fictitious 
representations.” 

Lord Cornwallis proved by his conduct 
that he considered the natives as unworthy 
of all confidence; for, contrary to the 


' general usage of men occupying such sta- 


tions as he filled, he never reposed any 
trust in any one of them, nor placed a 
single individual, either Hindoo or Maho- 
medan, about his person, above the rank 
of a menial servant. 

It is not, perhaps, unworthy of notice, 
that a character equally unfavourable of 
the natives of Hindostan, was given four 
hundred years ago by their great con- 
queror Tamerlane. ‘“ The native of Hin- 
dostan,” he says, “ has no pretensions to 
humanity but the figure; whilst impos- 
ture, fraud, and deception, are by him 
considered as meritorious accomplish- 
ments,”—-The foregoing compilation of 
authorities is closed by my hon. friend, 
with the following compendious delinea- 
tion of the native Indian character. 

«Upon the whole, we cannot help re- 
cognizing in the people of Hindostan a 
race of men lamentably degenerate and 
base ; retaining but a feeble sense of moral 
obligation ; obstinate in the disregard of 
what they know tobe right; governed by 
malevolent and licentious passions; strong- 
ly exemplifying the effects produced on 
society by great and general corruption 
of manners; sunk in misery by their 
vices, in a couatry peculiarly calculated 
by its natural advantages to promote the 
happiness of its inhabitants.” 

But we are far from having laboured 
through the long and melancholy succes- 
sion of witnesses, who attest the moral de- 
gradation of the natives of India. Several 
of the passages I have already recited are 
accounts of earlier times; and it might 
perhaps be hoped, that the moral cha- 
racter of the natives bas been improved, 
in consequence of their having lived so 
long under our government. Alas, Sir! 
grieved I am to be under the necessity of 
stating, that this is by no means the fact. 
I might, I fear, go still farther, and affirm, 
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that the moral standard of the natives has 
been even deteriorated of late years. The 
first witness whom I shall call in proof of 
the present depraved state of the natives 
of India, is a gentleman well known in 
this House for his talents and his elo- 
quence, and whom there is reason, I trust, 
to believe, that we shall shortly have the 
honour of including in our number: I 
scarcely need explain, that I am speaking 
of sir James Mackintosh. He, it is well 
known, lately presided on the bench of 
justice in Bombay; and in a charge to 
the grand jury at Bombay, delivered in 
the year 1803, he thus expressed himself: 
“IT observe, that the accomplished and 
justly celebrated person, sir William Jones, 
who carried with him to this country a 
prejudice in favour of the natives, which 
he naturally imbibed in the course of his 
studies, and which in him, though not per- 
fectly rational, was neither unamiable nor 
ungraceful, I observe, that even he, aftef 
long judicial experience, reluctantly con- 
fessed their general depravity. The pre« 
valence of perjury which he strongly 
states, and which I have myself already 
observed, is perhaps a more certain sign 
of the general dissolution of moral prin- 
ciple than other more daring and ferocious 
r crimes, much more horrible to the imagi- 
nation, and of which the immediate con- 
sequences are more destructive to so- 
ciety.” 

Again, at a subsequent period, he re- 
marks; “ An offence, of the frequency of 
which I formerly spoke from information, 
but can now speak from large and de- 
plorable experience, I mean perjury.—” 

A melancholy proof of the low standard 
of morals in the East was afforded on one 
of- the occasions which drew from sir 
James Mackintosh the above remarks. A 
woman who was one of the witnesses, 
having prevaricated shockingly, was asked 
by the Recorder, “ Whether there was 
any harm in false swearing ?”’ she answered, 
‘that she understood the English had a 
great horror of it, but there was no such 
horror in her country.” See the Bombay 
Law Reports, given in the Asiatic Register 
for 1804. 

But, perhaps, the most decisive proofs 
of all are contained in the answers to cer- 
tain interrogatories concerning the moral 
state of the natives, which were sent round 
by lord Wellesley, when governor-ge- 
neral. Lord Wellesley, wishing to obtain 
the most authentic and complete informa- 
tion, would of course consult such persons 
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and acknowledged worth entitle all his 
opinions to be received with the utmost 
deference, and whose long residence in 
India and familiar acquaintance with its 
inhabitants have rendered him peculiarly 
competent to form a correct judgment on 
the point which we are now considering. 

The first witness I shall bring forward 
is the traveller Bernier, an author of such 
established credit that his work was al- 
lowed to be received as evidence at Mr. 
Hastings’s trial. He, who travelled among 
the natives about one hundred and fifty 
years ago, places thejcharacter of the people 
in general, and more especially that of the 
brahmins, in the most unfavourable light ; 
but as he no where gives a summary view 
of it, I will only refer generally to his 
high authority; The same unfavourable 
character of them, and more especially of 
the brahmins, is also expressed by Mr. 
Scrafton*, whose instructive work was pub- 
lished about fifty years ago; and Mr. 
Orme, the excellent historian of the Car- 
natic, leads us to form a still lower esti- 
mate of their moral qualities, “ Were 
not the Gentoos infamous for the want of 
genergsity and gratitude in all the com- 
merces of friendship; were they not a 
tricking, deceitful people in all their deal- 
ings; their charity could not be deemed 
to arise from the influence of superstition,” 
—Orme’s India, vol. 4, 4to. p. 434, 

«« Every offence is capable of being ex- 
piated by largesses to the brahmins, pre- 
scribed by themselves according to their 
own measures of avarice and sensuality.” 

Orme’s character of the East-Indian 
Mahomedans is still more unfavourable 
than that of the brahmins. « A domineer- 
ing insolence towards all who are in sub- 
jection to them, ungovernable wilfulness, 
inhumanity, cruelty, murders, and assassi- 
nation, perpetrated with the same calm- 
ness and subtlety as the rest of their poli- 
tics, and insensibility to remorse for these 


crimes, which are scarcely considered 


otherwise than as necessary accidents in 
the course of life; sensual excesses, which 
revolt against nature; unbounded thirst 





cerning the religion and laws, the social 
and moral state and character, of the Hin- 
doos. It is earnestly to be hoped, that his 
great modesty may not prevent his pub- 
lishing to the world this valuable docu- 
ment, and thereby obtaining for it a more 
general perusal. 

* Reflections on the Governments of 
Hindostan, by Luke Scrafton, esq. 
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of power, and a rapaciousness of wealth 
equal to the extravagance of his propen- 
sities and vices!’’ ‘ This is the character 
of an Indian Moor.” Orme, on the Man- 
ners, &c. of the Indian Moors, Ibid. p. 
| 423.* 

Governor Holwell gives a summary ac- 
count of the native East-Indian character 
in such clear terms that his own words 
shall be quoted ; and let it be remember- 
ed that Holwell’s mind, to say the least, 
was not in any degree biassed by his at- 
tachment to the Christian system, as come 
pared with that of the natives of India:— 
« A race of people, who, from their in- 
fancy, are utter strangers to the idea of 
common faith and honesty. The Gentoos 
in general are as dangerous and wicked a 
people as any race of people in the known 
world, if not eminently more so, espe- 
cially the common run of brahmins. We 
can truly aver, that during almost five 
years that we presided in the judicial 
cutcherry court of Calcutta, never any 
murder or other atrocious crime came be- 
fore us, but it was proved in the end, a 
brahmin was at the bottom of it.” 

Lord Clive’st testimony is given in the 
same clear and compendious language :—~ 
« The inhabitants of this country we know, 
by long experience, have no attachment 
to any obligation.” 

An equally unfavourable character of 
them is given by governor Verelst {, espe- 
cially in respect of avarice, treachery, and 
ingratitude. ¢ 

Mr. Shore || (now Lord Teignmouth) 
paints their character in still darker co- 
lours :—‘* The natives are timid and ser- 
vile: individuals have little sense of ho- 
nour, and the nation is wholly void of 
public virtue. They make not the least 
scruple of lying, where falsehood is at- 
tended with advantage. ‘To lie, steal, 
plunder, ravish, or murder, are not deemed 
sufficient crimes to merit expuision from 
society.” 





* Well might Mr. Orme exclaim, after 
so humiliating a picture of human de- 
pravity, “ How grateful, how noble, are 
the reflections inspired by such a retro- 
spect, in favour of the cause of Chris- 
tianity, and in favour of the cause of liber. 
ty !”—Orme’s India, vol. 4, p. 430. 

+ See Bolt’s Considerations, vol. 3. 

t See Verelst’s View of the English 
Government in Bengal. 

|| See the Parliamentary proceedings 
against Mr. Hastings, 
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«© With a Hindoo all is centered in him- 
self; his own interest is his guide.”” With 
other particulars of a similar complexion. 

Sir John Macpherson, who was gover- 
nor-general between twenty and thirty 
years ago, commenting on the foregoing 
description, thus confirms the accuracy of 
the delineation: “I am afraid that the 
picture which he (Mr. Shore) draws, and 
the low ebb at which he states the popular 
virtues of the Bengalese, are not fictitious 
representations.” 

Lord Cornwallis proved by his conduct 
that he considered the natives as unworthy 
of all confidence; for, contrary to the 
general usage of men occupying such sta- 
tions as he filled, he never reposed any 
trust in any one of them, nor placed a 
single individual, either Hindoo or Maho- 
medan, about his person, above the rank 
of a menial servant. 

It is not, perhaps, unworthy of notice, 
that a character equally unfavourable of 
the natives of Hindostan, was given four 
hundred years ago by their great con- 
queror Tamerlane. <« The native of Hin- 
dostan,” he says, “ has no pretensions to 
humanity but the figure; whilst impos- 
ture, fraud, and deception, are by him 
considered as meritorious accomplish- 
ments,”—-The foregoing compilation of 
authorities is closed by my hon. friend, 
with the following compendious delinea- 
tion of the native Indian character. 

“Upon the whole, we cannot help re- 
cognizing in the people of Hindostan a 
race of men lamentably degenerate and 
base; retaining but a feeble sense of moral 
obligation ; obstinate in the disregard of 
what they know tobe right; governed by 
malevolent and licentious passions; strong- 
ly exemplifying the effects produced on 
society by great and general corruption 
of manners; sunk in misery by their 
vices, in a couatry peculiarly calculated 
by its natural advantages to promote the 
happiness of its inhabitants.” 

But we are far from having laboured 
through the long and melancholy succes- 
sion of witnesses, who attest the moral de- 
gradation of the natives of India. Several 
of the passages I have already recited are 
accounts of earlier times; and it might 
perhaps be hoped, that the moral cha- 
racter of the natives bas been improved, 
in consequence of their having lived so 
long under our government. Alas, Sir! 
grieved I am to be under the necessity of 
stating, that this is by no means the fact. 
I might, I fear, go still farther, and affirm, 
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that the moral standard of the natives has 
been even deteriorated of late years. The 
first witness whom I shall call in proof of 
the present depraved state of the natives 
of India, is a gentleman well known in 
this House for his talents and his elo- 
quence, and whom there is reason, I trust, 
to believe, that we shall shortly have the 
honour of including in our number: I 
scarcely need explain, that I am speaking 
of sir James Mackintosh. He, it is well 
known, lately presided on the bench of 
justice in Bombay; and in a charge to 
the grand jury at Bombay, delivered in 
the year 1803, he thus expressed himself: 
“I observe, that the accomplished and 
justly celebrated person, sir William Jones, 
who carried with him to this country a 
prejudice in favour of the natives, which 
he naturally imbibed in the course of his 
studies, and which in him, though not per- 
fectly rational, was neither unamiable nor 
ungraceful, I observe, that even he, aftet 
long judicial experience, reluctantly con- 
fessed their general depravity. The pres 
valence of perjury which he strongly 
states, and which I have myself already 
observed, is perhaps a more certain sign 
of the general dissolution of moral prin- 
ciple than other more daring and ferocious 
r crimes, much more horrible to the imagi- 
nation, and of which the immediate con- 
sequences are more destructive to so- 
ciety.” 

Again, at a subsequent period, he re- 
marks; “ An offence, of the frequency of 
which I formerly spoke from information, 
but can now speak from large and de- 
plorable experience, I mean perjury.—” 

A melancholy proof of the low standard 
of morals in the East was afforded on one 
of- the occasions which drew from sir 
James Mackintosh the above remarks. A 
woman who was one of the witnesses, 
having prevaricated shockingly, was asked 
by the Recorder, “ Whether there was 
any harm in false swearing ?”’ she answered, 
‘that she understood the English had a 

great horror of it, but there was no such 
horror in her country.” See the Bombay 
Law Reports, given in the Asiatic Register 
for 1804, 

But, perhaps, the most decisive proofs 
of all are contained in the answers to cer- 
tain interrogatories concerning the moral 
state of the natives, which were sent round 
by lord Wellesley, when governor-ge- 
neral. Lord Wellesley, wishing to obtain 
the most authentic and complete informa- 





tion, would of course consult such persons 
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as he'conceived to be best qualified from 
the situations which they occupied, to 
give him the intelligence which he de- 
sired. He therefore applied to the judges 
of circuit, and also to magistrates perma- 
nently settled in the different provinces. 
A vain attempt, indeed, has been made to 
do away the effect of this testimony, by 
asking what judgment we should form of 
the moral character of our own people, if 
we were to take our estimate of it from the 
criminals who fill our gaols. I must say, 
I wonder that the hon. gentlemen who 
held this language, were not checked by 
recollecting that they were in reality re- 
flecting strongly on the discretion of lord 
Wellesley himself, for having applied for 
information to a description of persons 
which he ought to have known not to be 
qualified to supply it. But, Sir, you will 
observe, that it is concerning the general 
character of the natives that the gentle- 
men interrogated by lord Wellesley were 
questioned ; aud I cannot conceive that 
there can be any set of men better quali- 
fied in all respects to form a correct opi- 
nion of the general character and conduct 
of the natives, than such of the Company’s 
servants as are resident magistrates. I will 
not weary the House with the whole of 
the melancholy detail; but a few of the 
answers I must lay before them. The first 
shall be the statement of Mr. Edward 
Colebrook, second judge of the Patna 
court of circuit, dated Patna, 21st April, 
1804, ‘* Another not Jess heinous offence 
attaching to those aflrays is perjury, to 
which recourse is invariably had, both 
for the prosecution and defence of such 
charges, To such a pitch of audacity has 
this crime long since reached in this pro- 
vince, that a total distrust of human testi- 
mony, on every occasion, is the conse- 
quence. No rank, no caste, is exempt 
from the contagion. A zemindary dewan, 
a brahmin, who had _circumstantially 
sworn to the nature and number and to 
the authors of the wounds on two of his 
cutcherry amla, alleged to have been mur- 
dered in an attempt to dispossess him from 
the cutcherry, scarcely blushed when the 
two men were produced alive and unhurt 
in court, and merely pleaded that had he 
not sworn as directed, he should have lost 
his employ.” 

Let me now read an equally humiliating 
extract from the answers of Mr. J. D, Pa- 
terson, judge of Decca, Jellelpore, &c. to 
the president, &c. members of the police 
committee, 30th Aug, 1799. « Asa pic- 
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ture of human degradation and depravity 
can only give pain to areflecting mind, I 
shall be as brief as possible, consistently 
with the necessity of ee inpatct the re- 
quired information. Their minds are to- 
tally uncultivated; of the duties of mo- 
rality they have no idea; they possess in 
a great degree that low cunning which so 
generally accompanies depravity of heart. 
They are indolent and grossly sensual ; 
they are cruel and cowardly, insolent and 
abject. They have superstition without 
a sense of religion ; and in short they have 
all the vices of savage life, without any of 
its virtues. If we look a step higher, we 
find the same total want of principles with 
more retined cunning, no attachment but 
what centers in self, for the ties of rela- 
tionship seem only to render inveteracy 
more inveterate.” 

«‘ Even the honest men,” say the judges 
of circuit, in a report made on terminating 
their session; “ Even the honest men 
as well as the rogues are perjured. The 
most simple and the most cunning alike 
make assertions that are incredible, or 
that are certainly false.” 

« In the course of our judicial duties,” 
says the report from Moorshed abad, court 
of appeal and circuit (26th Jan. 1802,) 
«we still meet with the same barefaced 
disregard of truth which always charac- 
terised the natives of India.” 

“ No falsehood,” says judge Stracey, “is 
too extravagant or audacious to be ad- 
vanced before the court of circuit. Per- 
jury is extremely common.”—5Sth Report 
of Committee on East India Affairs. 

“They are probably somewhat more 
licentious than formerly. Chicanery, 
subornation, and fraud and perjury are 
certainly more common.”’—Judge Stra- 
cey’s Answer to Interrogatories, 30th Jan. 
1802. 

* The lower classes are in general pro- 
fligate and depraved. The moral duties are 
little attended to by the higher ones. All 
are litigious in the extreme, and the crime 
of perjury was never, we believe, more 
practised amongst all ranks than at pre- 
sent.”—Answers of Magistrates of the 
24 Pergunnahs to Interrogatories, &c. 

But perhaps the House may, with the 
least trouble, form a summary opinion of 
the result of the answers alluded to, by 
hearing an extract from a judicial letter 
from’ the court of directors to Bengal, 
dated 25th of April 1806, which will shew 
the impression which the information they 
had received had made on their minds ; 
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and I beg leave to recommend it the ra- 
ther to the attention of the House, because 
it will shew what was then the court of 
directors’ opinion of the moral charac- 
ter of the natives of India, however some 
of them may now have been led, I must 
rather say misled, into forming dif- 
ferent sentiments. ‘“ The nefarious and 
dangerous crime of perjury we are much 
concerned to find continues to prevail in 
all directions, and even increases to such 
a pitch as to baffle and perplex the judi- 
cial proceedings of the courts, so that the 
judge receives all oral testimony with dis- 
trust, and is frequently obliged to investi- 
gate the character of the witness more 
closely than that of the criminal.”’? The 
directors very judiciously go on to remark 
on the probable cause of this low state of 
moral principle :—‘ The little obligation 
attached by the natives to an oath seems 
ito proceed, in a great degree, from the 
nature of their superstitions and the de- 
graded character of their deities, as well 
as the almost entire want of moral instruc- 
tion among them; and this points to the 
necessity of other remedies, as well as to 
the most rigorous punishment of a crime 
so hurtful to‘society as perjury.” 

If such be the moral state of the natives 
in general, we might well expect, at least 
it would be expected by all who have a 
just sense of the intimate connection be- 
‘tween virtue and humanity, and on the 
contrary between depravity and cruelty, 
that the crimes of actual violators of the 
laws, and not of an individual criminal, 
but of the class of robbers in general, 
would be extremely shocking; but I 
quote the following passage from Mr. 
Dowdeswell’s Report on the Police of Ben- 
gal, in order to counteract that strange and 
most unjust persuasion, which has been at- 
tempted to be diffused, that the Hindoos 
are a gentle and humane people. “ Were 
‘I to enumerate only a thousandth part of 
the atrocities of the Decoits (a set of here- 
ditary robbers), and of the consequent 
sufferings of the people, and were I to 
soften that recital in every mode which 
language would permit, I should still de- 
spair of obtaining credit solely on my own 
authority for the accuracy of the narra- 
tive.”’—Mr. Dowdeswell’s Report on the 
General State of the Police of Bengal, 
p- 603. 

“* Robbery, rape, and even murder it- 


self, are not the worst figure in this hideous 


and disgusting picture. Volumes might 
be filled with the recital of the atrocities 
( VOL. XXVI. ) 
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of the Decoits, every line of which would 
make the blood run cold with horror,” 
Ibid. 

I could corroborate my general repre- 
sentation of the moral degradation of the 
Hindoos, by still farther extracts, selected 
from that massy volume on the table.* 
But I will adduce but one more. taken from 
a document I have already referred to, 
the letter to the venerable dean of West- 
minster, Dr. Vincent. Speaking generally 
of the morals of the natives, his correspon- 
dent says ; ‘* The state of morality among 
the natives is very low indeed. I have 
had transactions with many of those who 
have the character of most respectable 
men, rich, and of good credit. I declare 
to you, I never met with one who had any 
idea of the obligation of an oath, or who 
would not break it without scruple, pro- 
vided the crime could be effected without 
discovery and punishment, and produce to 
him a pecuniary profit. There may be 
natives of a different character ; all I can 
say is, that I never met with one. I am 
speaking of those who are not Christians. 
Now I am clear, that no maa, in the course 
of his dealings in England with various 
characters for some years, could truly 
make a similar assertion.” 

Before we dismiss the long and melan- 
choly train of witnesses whose estimate of 
the moral character of the natives of India 
I have been laying before.you, let me beg 
that you will attend carefully to two con- 
siderations, which are applicable to almost 
all the opinions which I have adduced. 
These are, first, that the statements you 
have heard, are all of them the opinions of 
intelligent and respectable men, formed and 
given, without reference to any particular 
question, which happened for the time to 
interest and divide the public mind ; and 
still more, that they are the opinions of 
men who were upon the spot when those 
opinions were formed, and whose attention 
had been specially called to the subject of 
them, while the natives were actually 
under their view. These considerations, 
Sir, deserve the more attention, because, 
when we find conflicting testimony among 
men, all of whom we respect, we naturally 
look for circumstances which may explain 
the discrepancies which we witness. 
Without presuming to take upon me to 
estimate how much weight is to be as- 
signed to this consideration, Iam persuaded 





* Fifth Report from the East India 
Committee, : 


(31) 
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that our opponents themselves will frankly 
acknowledge, that in the two important 
particulars which I have just now noticed, 
they are oppositely circumstanced to the 
individuals whose testimony I have been 
laying before you. First, the favourable 
opinions of the people of India which 
they deliver, are such as occur to them in 
this country ; which must render them 
peculiarly subject to the influence of that 
common cause of erroneous judgment of 
nations, the drawing of ‘general inferences 
from individual instances ; and secondly, 
they will not deny, that from the infirmi- 
ties of our common nature, they cannot 
but be liable to have their opinions in 
some degree, though imperceptibly, biass- 
ed by the particular occasion on .which 
they are led to form them. 

And now, Sir, after the decisive weight 
of testimony which I have laid before you, 
in proof of the general depravity of the 
people of Hindostan, what must we think 
of the soundness of the judgment pro- 
nounced by our opponents, that their 
morals are in general equal, nay, even su- 
perior, to those of the people of this coun- 
try. We have been long accustomed, 
Sir, to read different characters of the 
same people from different travellers, of 
the intentions of all of whom, to speak 
the truth, we have entertained not the 
slightest suspicion; but a difference like 
this, I never before witnessed. In fact, 
however, Sir, we are relieved from our dif- 
ficults;, by the very extent to which the 
assertion of our opponents is pushed. 
Had it been merely attempted to soften 
the colours in which we had painted the 
native character, you might have been 
more at a loss which was the correct re- 
presentation. But when, instead of the 
dark hues which we have assigned to it, 
Our opponents give it almost the fairest 
and loveliest tints of moral colouring, we 
are led infallibly to conclude that our op- 
ponents are either ill-informed, or that 
they are under the influence of prejudice ; 
and happily, we are furnished, in the 
course of our discussion, with such fla- 
grant instances of prejudice on this parti- 
cular topic of religion, as to furnish a 
pretty clear explanation of those opinions 
of our opponents which would otherwise 
appear the most inexplicable as well as 
extravagant. 


I have already had occasion to shew, |- 


Sir, in one notable instance, that on this 
subject alone of religion and morals, as 
connected with the East Indies, men the 
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most able and the best informed on all 
other topics are strangely and lamentably 
ignorant. There is a sort of inaptitude, if 
I may so term it, in what regards the sub- 
ject of religion, which we discover in the 
generality of the Anglo Indians, which 
causes their judgments, however valuable 
on other occasions, to fail them egregi- 
ously in this. We have a curious illus- 
tration of this remark in the Fifth Report, 
which I quote the rather, because I un- 
derstand the character of the writer to be 
excellent, and his authority beyond ex- 
ception in all other matters. I speak of 
Mr. Dowdeswell. Afterthat shocking ac- 
count of the state of the police which I 
lately read to the House, suitably im- 
pressed with a sense of the evils of which 
he had been speaking, and very justly re- 
marking also, that these dreadful prac- 
tices must be severely punished, “ but 
that a great deal more must be done in 
order to eradicate the seeds of those 
crimes, the real sources of the evil lying 
in the corrupt morals of the people,” he 
adds, (and let me beg, that gentlemen will 
observe that Mr. Dowdeswell very justly 
ascribes the perpetration of such crimes 
to general and moral causes, not merely 
to individual and accidental depravity ;) 
“if”? says he, “ we would apply a lasting 
remedy to the evil, we must adopt means 
of instruction for the different classes of 
the community ; by which they may be 
restrained, not only from the commission 
of public crimes, but also from acts of 
immorality, by a dread of the punishments 
denounced both in this world and in a fu- 
ture state by their respective religious opi- 
nions. The task would not, perhaps, be 
so difficult as it may at first sight appear 
to be. Some remains of the old system 
of Hindoo discipline still exist. The in- 
stitutions of Mahomedanism of that de- 
scription, are still better known. Both 
might be revived, and gradually moulded 
into a regular system of instruction for 
both those great classes of the commu- 
nity.’’* 

Weare led irresistibly, by this passage, 
to a conclusion, which, I confess, has been 
suggested to me by various other circum- 
stances, that in the minds of too many of 
our opponents, Christianity and India are 
inconsistent, totally incompatible, ideas. 
We cannot but be reminded of the ex- 





* Fifth Report on East-India Affairs, 
p- 617. Mr. Dowdeswell’s Report on the 
Police of Bengal, Sept. 22, 1809. 
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ression of a former ornament of this 

ouse, (a name of high authority in this 
country), that “ the Europeans were com- 
monly unbaptized in their passage to 
India.” I will not presume to adopt so 
strong a position; but Mr. Burke himself 
could not have desired a stronger confir- 
mation of his assertion, than some with 
which we have been supplied in the course 
of these discussions, more especially with 
this, wherein we find that a gentleman of 
intelligence and respectability, long re- 
sident in India, bewailing such a dissolu- 
tion of the moral principle as rendered it 
difficult for the frame of society to hold 
together, and looking round solicitously 
for some remedy for the evil, never so 
much as thinks of resorting to Christianity, 
but proposes to resort to the revival of 
Hinduism and Mahomedanism, as the only 
expedient to which it is possible to have 
recourse. 

Agreeing with him in my sense of the 
virulence of the disease, I differ entirely 
with respect to the remedy; for, blessed 
be God, we have a remedy fully adequate, 
and specially appropriate to the purpose. 
That remedy, Sir, is Christianity, which 
I justly call the appropriate remedy ; for 
Christianity then assumes her true cha- 
racter, no Jess than she performs her na- 
tural and proper office, when she takes 
under her protection those poor degraded 
beings, on whom philosophy looks down 
with disdain, or perhaps with contemptu- 
ous condescension. Qu the very first pro- 
mulgation of Christianity, it was declared 
by its great Author, as “ glad tidings to 
the poor ;”’ and, ever faithful to her cha- 
racter, Christianity still delights to in- 
struct the ignorant, to succour the needy, 
to comfort the sorrowful, to visit the for- 
saken. I confess to you, Sir, that but for 
my being conscious that we possessed the 
means of palliating, at least, the moral 
diseases which I have been describing, if 
not of effecting a perfect cure of them, I 
should not have had the heart to perse- 
vere in dragging you through the long 
and painful succession of humiliating 
statements to which you have been lately 
listening. For, believe me, Sir, though I 
trust that to many in this House, I scarcely 
need to vindicate myself against such a 
charge, that it is not to insult over the me- 
lancholy degradation of these unhappy 
people, or to indulge in the proud triumph 
of our own superiority, that I have dwelt 
so long on this painful subject: but it is 
because I wish to impress you with a just 
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sense of the malignity of their disease, 
that you may concur with me in the ap- 
plication of a remedy: for, I again and 
again declare to you, a remedy there 
doubtless is. God forbid that we should 
have only to sit down in hopeless dejection, 
under the conviction, that though these 
evils exist they are not to be removed, 
Sir, such a supposition would be absolute 
blasphemy ; to believe that the Almighty 
Being, to whom both we and our East 
Indian fellow-subjects owe our existence, 
has doomed them to continue for ever, 
incurably, in that wretched state of moral 
depravity and degradation, in which they 
have hitherto remained! No, Sir, Provi- 
dence has provided sufficient means for 
rescuing them from the depths in which 
they are now sunk, and I now call on you 
to open the way for their application ; for 
to us, Sir, I confidently hope, is committed 
the honourable office of removing the 
barrier which now excludes the access 
of Christian light, with its long train 
of attendant blessings, into that be- 
nighted land, and thus, of ultimately 
cheering their desolate hearts with the 
beams of heavenly truth, and love, and 
consolation. And therefore, Sir, I indig- 
nantly repel the charge which has been 
unjustly brought against me, that I am 
bringing an indictment against the whole 
native population of India; and “ what 
have they done to provoke my enmity ?” 
Sir, I have lived long enough to learn the 
important lesson, that flatterers are not 
friends: nay, Sir, they are the deadliest 
enemies. Let not our opponents, there- 
fore, lay to their souls this flattering unc- 
tion, that they are acting a friendly part 
towards the Hindoos. No, Sir: they, not 
I, are the real enemies of the natives of 
India, who, with the language of hollow 
adulation and ‘ mouth honour’ on their 
tongues, are in reality recommending the 
course which is to keep those miserable 
beings bowed down under the heavy yoke 
which now oppresses them. The most 
able of our opponents has told us, that . 
some classes of the natives are as much 
below others as the inferior animals are 
below the human species. Yes, Sir, I well 
know it; and it is because’l wish to do 
away this unjust inequality, to raise these 
poor brutes out of their present degraded 
state to the just level of their nature, that 
I am now bringing before you their real 
character, and explaining to you their true 
condition. And am not I, therefore, act- 
ing the part of the real friend? For true 
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friendship, Sir, is apprehensive and soli- 
citous; it is often jealous and suspicious 
of evil; often it even dreads the worst 
concerning the objects of its affection, 
from the solicitude it feels for their well- 
being, and its earnestness to promote their 
happiness. 

Animated, Sir, by this unfeigned spirit 
of friendship for the natives of India, their 
religious and moral interests are undoubt- 
edly our first concern; but the course 
we are recommending tends no less to 
promote their temporal well-being, than 
their eternal welfare ; for such is their real 
condition, that we are prompted to endea- 
vour to communicate to them the benefits 
of Christian instruction, scarcely less by 
religious principle than by the feelings of 
common humanity. Not, Sir, that I would 
pretend to conceal from the House, that 
the hope which, above all others, chiefly 
gladdens my heart, is that of being in- 
strumental in bringing them into the paths 
by which they may be led to everlasting 
felicity. But stiil, were all considerations 
of a future state out of the question, I hesi- 
tate not to affirm, that a regard for their 
temporal well-being would alone furnish 
abundant motives for our endeavouring to 
diffuse among them the blessings of Chris- 
tian light and moral instruction, 

And surely it cannot be necessary for 
me to attempt in this place to prove, that 
though much of the large mass of com- 
forts which we in this country enjoy, be- 
yond those, I believe, of any other nation 
in ancient or in modern times, is owing to 
our invaluable constitution, yet that it is 
in no small degree, also, to be ascribed to 
our religious and moral superiority ; for it 
is with gratitude alike, and with pleasure, 
that I declare my firm persuasion, that the 
influence of Christianity is greater in this 
country than in any other upon earth. 

But surely, Sir, after the account we 
have received of the low state of morals 
among the natives of India, it cannot be 
necessary for me to prove by a reference 
to their various institutions, or to the cir- 
cumstances of their social condition, that 
their situation is such as to interest every 
humane miyd in improving it. For cer- 
tainly such an enlightened assembly as 
this needs scarcely to be reminded, that 
the moral Governor of the universe has 
established a never-failing and inseparable 
connection between vice and misery, 
though for atime they may appear dis- 
severed, and vice may seem even to have 
associated herself with happiness, Sir, 
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the evils of India are not merely such as a 
despotic government never fails to intro- 
duce and continue. In countries, great 
countries especially, groaning under the 
most absolute despotism, there may often be 
much domestic and even social happiness. 
It was to the condition of the subjects of 
an absolute government, that our great 
poet beautifully alluded when he ob- 
served, 

‘¢ With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 
‘¢ Glides the smooth current of domestic joy.” 
And truly in the main, though somewhat 
too broadly and strongly shaded, he adds, 
“ Of all the ills that human hearts endure, 

“¢ How few, that courts or kings can cause or cure.” 
But the evils of Hindostan are family, fire- 
side evils: they pervade the whole mass 
of the population, and embitter the do- 
mestic cup, in almost every family. Why 
need I, in this country, insist on the evils 
which arise merely out of the institution 
of Caste itself; a system which, though, 
strange to say, it has been complimented 
as a device of deep political wisdom, must 
surely appear to every heart of true British 
temper to be a system at war with truth 
and nature; a detestable expedient for 
keeping the lower orders of the commu- 
nity bowed down in an abject state of 
hopeless and irremediable vassalage. It 
is justly, Sir, the glory of this country, that 
no member of our free community is na- 
turally precluded from rising into the 
highest classes in society. And, in fact, 
we have all witnessed instances of men 
who have emerged out of their original 
poverty and obscurity, and have risen to 
the highest level by the inborn buoyancy 
of their superior natures; our free con- 
stitution; to which such occurrences are 
scarcely less honourable than to the indi- 
viduals who are the subjects of them, 
opening the way for the developement, 
and Providence favouring the exercise of 
their powers. Even where slavery has 
existed, it has-commonly been possible, 
(though in the West Indies, alas! artifi- 
cial difficulties have been interposed,) for 
individuals to burst their bonds, and assert 
the privileges of their nature. But the 
more cruel shackles of Caste are never to 
be shaken; as well might a dog, or any 
other of the brute creation, it is the ho- 
nourable gentleman’s own illustration, as- 
pire to the dignity and rights of man. 
‘I will not think so injuriously of our 
opponents as not to be persuaded, that 
they would indignantly spurn at the 
very idea of introducing such a syse 
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tem into this country. 
natives of India, our fellow-subjects, fairly 
intitled to all the benefits which we can 
safely impart to them? And if there be 
any which we cannot as yet venture to 
communicate, should we not at least be 
longing with eager and almost impatient 
expectation for the time when we can ren- 
der them partakers of the best blessings 
which we ourselves enjoy? And here, 
Sir, in justice to my cause, I cannot but 
animadvert upon the spirit and tone with 
which our opponents have descanted on 
the impossibility of making the natives 
acquainted with the truths of Christianity, 
and of thereby effecting the mora! improve- 
ment which Christianity would produce. 
I should have expected, Sir, if they were 
unwillingly compelled to so unwelcome a 
conclusion, as that all hopes of thus im- 
proving the natives of India must be 
abandoned as utterly impracticable, that 
they would form the opinion tardily and 
reluctantly, and express it with the most 
manifest concern. I need not remind 
the House with what an air of cheerful- 
ness, not to say of levity, the declaration 
has been made. But it is fair to say, that 
one of the hon. members supplied the ex- 
planation, by plainly intimating; that in 
his opinion, all religions were alike accep- 
table to the common Father of the uni- 
verse ;—the same truth, a little differently 
expressed, as was taught by one of the brah- 
mins, who stated to one of our missiona- 
ries, that heaven wasa large palace,to which 
there was anumber of different roads, and 
: that each nation or individual might choose 
his own at pleasure. But, as I have al- 
ready stated, our opponents should remem- 
ber, that Christianity, independently of its 
effects on a future state of existence, has 
been acknowledged even by avowed scep- 
tics, to be, beyond all other institutions 
that ever existed, favourable to the tem- 
poral interests and happiness of man: and 
never was there a country where there is 
greater need thaa in India for the ditfu- 
sion of its genial influence. 

In reasoning concerning the happiness, 
no less than the virtue, of any people, all 
who consider how many of the charities of 
life, how large a portion of the greatest 
and best of our earthly comforts, arise out 
of our domestic relations, will think it dif- 
ficult to overrate the sum of the evils pro- 
duced, and the happiness impaired and 
lost, from the single circumstance of the 
prevalence of polygamy. Here again, to 
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refer to one who had no peculiar zeal for 
Christianity ; though his understanding 
was too enlightened, and his mind too well 
informed, for him not to recognize its su- 
perior excellencies ; I mean, to the presi- 
dent Montesquiev. Would we see a live- 
ly picture of the jealousies, the heart- 
burnings, the artifice, the falshood, the 
cruelty, the rage, and the despair of which 
polygamy is the fertile source, let us look 
to that great writer’s Persian Letters, 
And here also, Sir, we may find a decisive 
settlement of the question, concerning 
which there has been some difference of 
opinion, as to the rank in the scale of be- 
ing which is assigned to the female sex 
among the natives of India. An hon, 
friend of mine (Mr. Smith) bas quoted 
some passages from their great lawgiver, 
which speak of women in general in the 
most disparaging and even contemptuous 
terms. We see the same estimate in many 
of the Hindoo customs and institutions ; 
but this system of polygamy alone might 
have sufficed to prove, that the female sex 
could not possess in India that equality, 
in point of nature and rank, with ours, to 
which it is considered to be entitled in 
every Christian country, and on which, in 
fact, so much of the real dignity and hap- 
piness as well as so many of the benefits of 
the married state essentially depend. 

Again in India, we find prevalent that 
evil, Imean infanticide, against which we 
might have hoped that nature herself 
would have supplied adequate restraints, 
if we had not been taught by experience, 
that for our deliverance even from this 
detestable crime, we are indebted to 
Christianity. For it is not to philosophy, 
it is not tocivilization ; it isnot to progress 
in retinement, or in the arts and comforts 
of social life ; it is not even to liberty her- 
self, that the world is indebted for this 
emancipation. The friends of Christianity 
may justly glory in the acknowledgment 
of ore of its greatest enemies, that infan- 
ticide was the incorrigible vice of all an- 
tiquity ; and it is very striking, that both 
in India and in China, where the light of 
Revelation has never penetrated, this de- 
testable crime still asserts its superiority 
over nature itself, no less than over virtue, 
To this, in India, is added, the destruction 
of the sick and the aged, often by their 
nearest relatives. 

There is another practice on the preva- 
lence of which it is the rather necessary 
for me to insist, because it has been con- 
ceived by many gentlemen, otherwise 
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well-informed on East Indian topics, that 
whatever may have been formerly the 
case, the practice now exists in a very in- 
considerable degree. ‘The House must 
have anticipated my mention of the burn- 
ing of widows on the funeral pile of their 
deceased husbands. A writer of great 
authority, Mr. Dow, many years ago, 
stated the custom to have become almost 
extinct. But sorry I am to say, that this 
is so far from being the truth, that the 
practice, which Bernier states to have been 
greatly discouraged, though not absolutely 
prohibited, by the Mahometan govern- 
ment, and which, in consequence, had 
considerably declined, has increased since 
the country came under our dominion. 
Great pains were taken by the missiona- 
ries, a few years ago, to ascertain the num- 
ber of widows which were annually burnt 
in a district thirty miles round Calcutta, 
and the House will be astonished to hear, 
that in this comparatively small area, 
130 widows were burnt in six months. 
In the year 1803, within the same space, 
the number amounted to 275, one of whom 
was a girl of eleven years of age. I ought 
to state, that the utmost pains were taken 
to have the account correct ; certain per- 
sons were employed purposely to watch 
and report the number of these horrible 
exhibitions; and the place, person, and 
other particulars were regularly certified. 
After hearing this, you will not be sur- 
prised on being told, that the whole num- 
ber of these annual sacrifices of women, 
who are often thus cruelly torn from their 
children at the very time when, from the 
Joss of their father, they must be in the 
greatest need of the fostering care of the 
surviving parent, is estimated, | think, in 
the Bengal provinces, to be 10,000; the 
same number at which it was calculated, 
many years ago, by a gentleman whose 
uncommon proficiency in the native Jan- 
guages gave him peculiar advantages in 
his inquiries on this subject, the highly 
respected brother of the late sir Robert 
Chambers. 

Nor must we dare to flatter ourselves, 
though it would in truth be a wretched 
consolation, that, as has been sometimes 
stated, these sacrifices are spontaneous. 
Not to mention what Bernier himself re- 
lates from his own personal view, that the 
women are always carefully fastened 
down, sometimes with strong green bam» 
boos, at others with thick strong ropes 
thorougtily soaked in water; which is 
done, as Mr. Marshman was frankly told, 
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lest on feeling the fire they should run 
away and make their escape ; Bernier 
goes on, “ When the wretched victims 
drew back, I have seen those demons the 
brahmins thrusting them into the fire with 
their long poles.” Sometimes, indeed, 
the relations and friends of the widow, ex- 
erting their utmost influence with her, 
succeed in persuading her to live; but 
too commonly, the poor wretches are 
forced into these acts of self-immolation 
by the joint influence of their hopes and 
fears, Their fears, however, are by far 
the more predominant of the two: and 
while the brahmins delude them with the 
hopes. of glory and immortality if they 
consign themselves to the flames, their 
only alternative is a life of hard fare, and 
servile offices ; in short, a life of drudgery, 
degradation, and infamy. 

Such, Sir, is the number of these human 
sacrifices, and such the principle on 
which they are made. As to their nature 
—I should shock ihe feelings of the hardest 
heart, if I were to read to you the authen- 
ticated statements of the horrid scenes of 
this kind which are continually taking 
place; to which the people are so accus- 
tomed, that as I lately learned from a pri- 
vate friend of my own, who witnessed one 
of these dreadful transactions, a great con- 
course of spectators even in populous dis- 
tricts is not collected ; and what.is worse 
than all, the horrible scene is beheld with 
as much unconcern, and even levity, as 
we see among the lower orders in this 
country, when the destruction of one of 
the inferior animals is the subject of their 
savage mirth. But I will spare you the 
disgusting recital ;* and yet I well re- 





* Jt would scarcely be justifiable to 
forbear inserting, what perhaps I was cul- 
pable in not reading to the House, the fol- 
lowing account of one of these horrible 
scenes, at which the missionary, Mr. Marsh- 
man, was present a few years ago. I will 
extract his own words, only adding, that 
he isa man of the most established in- 
tegrity, in the veracity of whose account 
entire reliance may be justly placed. 

« A person informing us that a woman 
was about to be burnt with the corpse of 
her husband, near our house, J, with se- 
veral of our brethren, hastened to the 
place: but before we could arrive, the 
pile was in flames. It was a horrible 
sight. The most shocking indifference 
and levity appeared among those who 
were present, I never saw any thing 
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member what was said nearly in the place 
where I now stand on an occasion not 
dissimilar, by a right hon. gentleman now 
no more, (Mr. Fox), “that trae humanity 
consists, not in a squeamish ear, but in 
feeling for the sufferings of others, and 
being forward and active in relieving 
them.” And, Sir, I am perfectly sure, 
that people could not make up their minds 
to the quiet toleration of these practices ; 
they would not suffer them, 1 mean, to 
go on, without using every lawful effort to 
put a stop to them ; but for our having not 
yet learned to consider India as a part of 
the British empire, and its inhabitants as 
our fellow-subjects. The vast distance 
also of the scene of these barbarities tends 
considerably to deaden the impression 
which they would otherwise produce. If 
these transactions took place in any part of 
England, instead of the indifference with 
which they have been too long regarded 
by men, I am sensible, not inferior in hu- 
manity to ourselves, the public zeal would 
be called forth, and every possible en- 
deavour would be used to put an end to 
them. But here again, Sir, we see the 
effects of that strange delusion by which 





more brutal than their behaviour. The 
dreadful scene had not the least appear- 
ance of areligious ceremony. It resem- 
bled an abandoned rabble of boys in Eng- 
Jand, collected for the purpose of worrying 
to death a cat or adog. A bamboo, per- 
haps twenty feet long, had been fastened 
at one end to a stake driven into the ground, 
and held downover the fire by men at the 
other. Such were the confusion, the levity, 
the bursts of brutal laughter, while the 
poor. woman was burning alive before their 
eyes, that it seemed as if every spark of 
humanity was extinguished by this ac- 
cursed superstition. That which added to 
the cruelty was, the smallness of the fire. 
It did not consist-of so much wood as we 
consume in dressing a dinner: no, not this 
fire that was to consume the living and the 
dead! I saw the legs of the poor creature 
hanging out of the fire while her body was 
in flames. After a while, they took a 
bamboo ten or twelve feet Jong and stirred 
it, pushing and beating the half consumed 
corpses, as you would repair afire of green 
wood, by throwing the unconsumed pieces 
into the middle. Perceiving the legs 


hanging out, they beat them with the 
bamboo for some time, in order to break 
the ligatures which fastened them at the 
-knees, (for. they would not have come 
mear to touch them for the world). At 
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our countrymen are led into adopting one 
set of morals, and principles, and even 
feelings, for this country, and another for 
India. And, although, after the proofs of 
the abilities of the Anglo-Indians which 
have been exhibited to this House in the 
course of this very inquiry, the grossest 
prejudice alone would deny that they are 
men of superior talents and intelligence ; 
yet, I must say, this very consideration, 
that they have one rule of judging for 
India, and another for Great Britain, 
renders them judges against whose com- 
petency I must except, when the question 
is concerning the introduction of British 
religion, British morals, and British man- 
ners, among the inhabitantsof British India. 

And now, Sir, I shall do little more than 
allude to another class of enormities, which 
by that very enormity, are in some mea- 
sure shielded from the detestation they 
would otherwise incur: I allude tothe 
various obscene and bloody rites of their 
idolatrous ceremonies, with all their unute- 
terable abominations. A vain attempt 
has been made in a single instance to do 
away this charge; but had the endeavour 





length they succeeded in bending them 
upwards into the fire, the skin and mus- 
cles giving way, and discovering the knee 
sockets bare, with the balls of the leg 
bones: a sight this which, I need not say, 
made me thrill with horror, especially 
when I recollected that this hapless victim 
of superstition was alive but a few minutes 
before. To have seen savage wolves thus 
tearing a human body, limb from limb, 
would have been shocking; but to see 
relations and neighbours do this to one 
with whom they had familiarly conversed 
not an hour before, and to do it with an 
air of levity, was almost too much for me 
to bear. 

“ You expect, perhaps to hear, that 
this unhappy victim was the wife of some 
brahmin of high cast. She was the wife 
of a barber who dwelt in Serampore, and 
had died that morning, leaving the son I 
have mentioned, and a daughter of about 
eleven years of age. Thus has this in- 
fernal superstition aggravated the common 
miseries of life, and left these children 
stripped of both their parents in one day. 
Nor is this an uncommon case. It often 
happens to children far more helpless than 
these ; sometimes to children possessed of 
property, which is then left, as well as 
themselves, to the mercy of those who 
have decoyed their mother to their father’s 
funeral pile |” 
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ucceeded, instead of utterly failing, as it 
certainly did, what would it avail when 
the obscene and bloody nature of the 
Hindoo superstitions is established by a 
cloud of witnesses; and I will add, when 
from our more intimate acquaintance with 
the language, books, and institutions of the 
natives, the light of day is at length be- 
ginning to shine into these dens of dark- 
ness, and to expose their foul contents to 
our disgust and abhorrence. We might 
easily anticipate, that the people’s being 
accustomed to witness the most disgust- 
ingly indecent exhibitions,* in broad day, 
must have the effect of destroying all that 
natural modesty which the Almighty has 
implanted in us for the most beneficial 
purposes. And such is in truth the fact: 
and a gentleman, whose name, if it were 
mentioned, would at once establish the 
undeniable truth of any statement which 
is made on his authority, has assured me, 
that whole families of both sexes and dif- 
ferent ages, will witness together a sort of 
theatrical or pantomimical entertainment 
of the most shockingly indecent kind. 
Lord Cornwallis, much to his honour, 
shortly after his arrival in India, declined 
an invitation to an amusement of this inde- 
cent kind, to which he had been asked by 
the native of the highest rank in the set- 
tlement. Indeed, to all who have maie it 
their business to study the nature of idola- 
trous worship in general, I scarcely need 
remark, that in its superstitious rites, there 
‘has commonly been found to be a natural 
alliance between obscenity and cruelty ; 
and of the Hindoo superstitions it may be 





* I will give one instance only, asa 
specimen. It is related by an unexcep- 
tionable witness. “ Isuppuse, 2,000 men, 
women, and children, might be assembled. 
I observed, that one of the men standing 
before the idol in the boat, dancing and 
making indecent gestures, was stark naked. 
As the boat passed along, he was gazed at 
by the mob; nor could I perceive that 
this abominable action produced any other 
sensation than-those of laughter. Before 
other images, young men, dressed in 
women’s clothes, were dancing with other 
men, making indecent gestures. I cannot 
help thinking, but that the vuigarest mob 
‘in England would have arisen on these 
‘impudent beasts, and have almost torn 
them in pieces. I have seen the same 
‘abominations exhibited before our own 
‘door.’ Ward’s Account of Religion, &c. 
vof Hindoos. 4to. Note p. 306. 
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truly affirmed, that they are scarcely less 
bloody than lascivious ; and as the innate 
modesty of our nature is effaced by the 
one, so all the natural feelings of humanity 
are extinguished by the other. Hence it 
is, that, as in other instances, as well as in 
that of the burning of widows, we often 
read and hear of spectacles and incidents, 
which would deeply interest the feelings 
of most Europeans, being witnessed by 
the natives with utter insensibility. Were 
all considerations of humanity to be left 
out of the question, the consequences of 
some of the prevalent enormities would 
deserve our attention, even ina political 
view, on account of the numbers which 
fall victims to these pernicious supersti- 
tions. A gentleman of the highest inte- 
grity, and better qualified than almost any 
one else to form a correct judgment in this 
instance; I mean Dr. Carey, the mission- 
ary, has calculated, that, taking in all the 
various modes and forms of destruction 
connected with the worship at the temple 
of Jaggernaut in Orissa, the lives of 
100,000 human beings are annually ex- 
pended in the service of that single idol. 

It has often been truly remarked, parti- 
cularly I think by the historian of Ame- 
rica, that the moral character of a people 
may commonly be known from the nature 
and attributes of the objects of its worship. 
On this principle, we might have antici- 
pated the moral condition of the Hindoos, 
by ascertaining the character of their 
deities. If it was truly affirmed of the 
old pagan mythology, that scarcely a 
crime could be committed, the perpetrator 
of which might not plead in his justifica- 
tion, the precedent of one of the national 
gods; far more truly may it be said, that 
in the adventures of the countless rabble 
of Hindoo deities, you may find every 
possible variety of every practicable crime. 
Here also, more truly than of old, every 
vice has its patron as well as its example. 
Their divinities are absolute monsters of 
lust, injustice, wickedness and cruelty. 
In short, their religious system is one 
grand abomination. Not but that I know 
you may sometimes find, in the sacred 
books of the Hindoos, acknowledgments 
of the unity of the great Creator of all 
things ; but just as, from a passage of the 
same sort in Cicero, it would be contrary 
alike to reason and experience to argue, 
thatthe common pagan mythology was not 
the religion of the bulk of mankind in the 
ancient world; so it is far:more absurd 
and groundless, to contend that more 
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ot fewer of the 33,000,000 of Hindoo 
gods, with their several attributes and ad- 
ventures, do not constitute the theology of 
the bulk of the natives of India. Both 
their civil and religious systems are radi- 
cally and essentially the opposites of our 
own. Our religion is sublime, pure and 
beneficent. Theirs is mean, licentious, 
and cruel. Of our civil principles and 
condition, the common right of all ranks 
and classes to be governed, protected, and 
punished by equal laws, is the fundamental 
principle. Equality, in short, is the vital 
essence and the very glory of our English 
laws. Of theirs, the essential and uni- 
versal pervading character is inequality ; 
despotism in the higher classes, degrada- 
tion and oppression in the lower. And 
such is the systematic oppression of this 
despotism, such its universal predominancy, 
that, not satisfied with condemning the 
wretched Soodras for life to their miserable 
debasement, (nay, death itself does. not 
mend their condition), and endeavouring 
to make that degradation sure, by con- 
demning them to ignorance as well as 
humiliation, the same inequalities pursue 
and harass their victims, in the various 
walks and occupations of life. If they 
engage in commefce, they are to pay 5l. 
percent. interest for money, while a bra- 
min pays 1/., and the other two castes 2/. 
and 31. per cent. Their punishments are 
far more severe than those of the higher 
classes, for all crimes; although, with 


-any but a Hindoo legislator, their inferior 


measure of knowledge might be held to 
extenuate their guilt. And are these sys- 
tems which caf meet not merely with sup- 
porters, but even with panegyrists, in a 
British House of Commons? But, Sir, I 
verily believe, nay, I am fully persuaded, 
that our opponents would think and speak 
less favourably of the religious and moral 
system of the Hindoos if they knew it 
better; and when their eyes shall at 
length be irresistibly and fully, though 
tardily and reluctantly, opened to its real 
character, by that growing developement 
of its enormities which is daily effecting 
from the increased and increasing light 
cast on the subject by new publications, 
they will, I doubt not; be shocked to re- 
flect of what a system they have been un- 
warily led to applaud the merits, and even 
contend for the continuance. I beg the 
House, Sir, to observe, that in all the state- 
ments I have thade either of the moral cha- 
Facter of the natives of India, or of thé na- 
tare of their superstitious principles and 
( VOL. XXVI. ) 
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observances, I have not grounded any of 
my assertions on the authority of Dr. 
Buchanan; and that, because I knew that 
endeavours had been diligently, I hope 
not successfully, used, to call in question 
the accuracy of his representations ; and 
therefore, if I could establish my positions 
by other witnesses, against whom no such 
prejudices prevailed as had been excited 
in Dr. Buchanan’s instance, prudence 
suggested to me the expediency of pre- 
ferring them. But, Sir, I should be shame- 
fully wanting to the cause of justice and 
of truth, as well as of friendship, if I were 
not to protest against the prejudices to 
which I bave alluded, as utterly ground~ 
less. I beg the House to mark my asser- 
tion, that although Dr. Buchanan’s state 
ments have been scrutinised with jealous 
eyes, I am yet to learn one single instance 
in which any of his statements have been 
proved erroneous. But his character shall 
be laid before the House by a less ques< 
tionable authority than my own. Lord 
Wellesley has publicly recorded his esti- 
mate of Dr. Buchanan’s merits, not merely 
by selecting him for the important officé 
of vice-provost of the College of Calcutta, 
but by the terms which he used in com¢ 
municating to the Directors his having ap- 
pointed Dr. Buchanan to that important 
office :—“ I have also formed,” says his 
lordship, “ the highest expectations from 
the abilities, learning, temper, and morals 
of Mr. Buchanan, whose character is also 
well known in England, and particularly 
to Dr. Porteus, bishop of London; and 
to Dr. Milner, master of Queen’s College 
in the University of Cambridge.” 

I will not affirm that Dr. Buchanan is 
exempt from the ordinary infirmities of 
our common nature; and that he who has 
published so much, of course in some 
cases, on the authority of others, may 
never have been misinformed, or may 
never have been betrayed into the slightest 
inaccuracy : but this, Sir, I say, and I will 
even leave it to be determined by those 
who entertain the strongest prejudices 
against Dr. Buchanan, and who may com- 
plain the most loudly of the supposed in- 
accuracy of his statements, whether, at 
least, his conduct was not that of one who 
was the most anxious and impartial in- 
quirer after truth, and whether they them- 
selves could have suggested any method 
by which the correctness or incorrectness 
of his statements could bé more decisively 
ascertained than that which he adopted. 
He did not wait, as his oppoitents have 
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done in calling .in question his supposed 
inaccuracies, till his return to England ; 
but he published his chief work while yet 
in India, In order to draw more attention 
to it, he presented it to government; and 
it was in usual circulation for three years 
before he left Calcutta, on the very spot, 
and among the very people, whose opi- 
nions, institutions, and practices, were the 
subjects of his publication. 

To those who have known as long, and 
as well as myself, the unblemished inte- 
grity of Dr. Buchanan in private life, this 
attestation to his character will be super- 
fluous; but it isno more than paying a 
debt of justice to a man to whom India, I 
trust, will one day know, and, I doubt not, 
acknowledge, the unspeakable obligations 
which she owes him, for the degree of 
zeal and perseverance, scarcely to be 
paralleled, with which, in contempt of 
misconstruction and obloquy, he continues 
to promote her best interests, and to render 
her services, the amount of which no hu- 
man language can adequately express. 

And now, Sir, Iam persuaded, that in 
all who -hear me, there can be but one 
common feeling of deep commiseration for 
the unhappy people whose sad state I have 
been describing to you; together with the 
most earnest wishes that we should com- 
mence, with prudence, but with zeal, our 
endeavours to communicate to those be- 
nighted regions, the genial life and warmth 
of our Christian principles and institutions, 
if it can be attempted without absolute 
ruin to our political interests in India. 
And if we were compelled by any irre- 
sistible urgency of political necessity, to 
abstain from ‘i attempt, however cau- 
tiously and prudently it might be made, 
we should at least require this necessity to 
be clearly and indisputably established. 
For my own part, I confess, that nothing 
but absolute demonstration could convince 
me of the existence of such a necessity. 
For I should deem it almost morally im- 
possible, that there could be any country 
in the state in which India is proved, but 
too clearly, now to be, which would not 
be likely to find Christianity the most 
powerful of all expedients for improving 
its morals, and promoting alike its tem- 
poral and eternal welfare. And I rejoice, 
Sir, ia being able to assure you, that if we 
proceed with that prudence and caution 
with which all such measures should be 
conducted, the endeavour to communicate 
to our fellow-subjects in India, the benefits 
of Christian light and moral improvement 
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may not only be made without danger, but, 
what is more, that there is no way what- 
ever by which we should be so likely to 
promote our political interests in India ; 
because there is no other way by which 
we should so greatly strengthen the founda- 
tions of our government in that country. 
Here, Sir, as in the whole of our case, we 
stand on the sure and stable ground of fact 
and experience. 

Our opponents represent the natives of 
India as of such a jealous sensibility, 
wherever their religion is concerned, that 
on the most reserved and cautious endea- 
vours to convince them of the errors of 
their system, and to bring them over to 
our purer faith, their passions would be at 
once inflamed to madness, and some vio- 
lent explosion would infallibly ensue. If 
this, Sir, were true, how is it then that, for 
more than a century, Christian missionaries 
have been labouring in India, sometimes 
with considerable success, and yet we not 
only have heard of none of these tumults, 
but, as I before remarked, the missionaries 
themselves, who, admitting the statement 
of our opponents to be correct, must ne- 
cessarily be supposed to be the objects of 
universal jealousy and even antipathy, 
have been, on the contrary, not only the 
most esteemed, but the most beloved and 
popular, individuals in the country. No 
longer ago than in the year 1803, the mis- 
sionaries of the venerable Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, as we learn 
from its report for that year, were emi- 
nently successful. Yet we heard of no 
insurrection, nay, of no discontent, in that 
part of the country; in short, we only 
knew of the proceedings at all, from the 
correspondence published by the Society. 

In that only instance in ‘which our op- 
ponents have been enabled to find any 
just matter of complaint against any of 
the missionaries, or rather against any of 
the converts of the missionaries, (for it is 
only to them that any blame can be im- 
puted), the transaction, taken altogether, 
and with ail its consequences, tends strongly 
to confirm our conclusions, and to inva- 
lidate those of our adversaries. The story 
is this—One of the native converts of the 
Baptist missionaries, translated into Persian, 
and printed without the knowledge of the 
missionaries, a sort of life of Mahomet, con- 
taining many abusive and highly obdjection- 
able passages. Of this book, 2,000 copies 
were struck off, and 300 got into circulas 
tion in and about Calcutta, that is, in the 


very district, where, of all others, the 
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thickness of the population, and the con- 
sequent intercourse of the natives with 
each other, must naturally favour the dif- 
fusion of any popular discontent. Yet 
what was the result? Did the circumstance 
transpire in consequence of some sudden 
insurrection? Of all the three handred 
copies, one alone wasever heard of. And 
what became of that? It was brought by 
the son of a native merchant to one of the 
Mahometan professors in the college at Cal- 
cutta, with a request that he would write 
an answer to it, and vindicate the honour 
of their prophet and the truth of the Ma- 
hometan faith. Could any thing indicate 
less of that headlong violence which we are 
told we are to expect from the natives, 
whenever we attempt to call in question 
the tenets of their religion, or to inculcate 
ourown? Here was acase in which I grant 
there was imprudence; yet so far from 
producing any commotion, it scarcely ex- 
cited the smallest attention; and in the 
only instance in which it was noticed, it 
was in that temperate and cool way of 
reason and argument, which can never 
tend to the disturbance of the public peace, 
or to the endangering of our political in- 
terests. The true conclusion, Sir, from 
the incident, would be, that the natives 
were so tolerant and patient in what con- 
cerns their religion, that even the grossest 
imprudence could not rouse them to anger. 
But I ought not to close my account of 
this transaction without remarking, that 
no such incident can ever take place again ; 
for it was settled, and indeed willingly 
conceded by the missionaries themselves, 
that all publications should in future be 
inspected and licenced by a government 
officer, appuinted for that purpose, before 
they should be sent into the world. Nei- 
ther ought I to dismiss the subject, with- 
out remarking, that the whole conduct of 
the missionaries on this occasion was in 
the highest degree honourable to their 
Christian character, and such as could not 
but obtain for them, as it did, the warm 
approbation of their superiors*, In truth, 





* «« We observe, with great satisfaction 
the temperate and respectful conduct of 
the Society of Missionaries, in the discus- 
sions which took place on the subject of 
the publications to which your attention 
was directed, and of the measures which 
you felt yourselves called upon to adopt,” 
&c.—Letter of Aug. 1808, from the Court 
of Directors to their Presidency at Fort 
William in Bengal. 
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if they had behaved on this occasion 
otherwise than asthey did, they would have 
acted in a manner wholly inconsistent with 
their own deliberate purpose ; for among 
other general resolutions for the regula- 
tion of their conduct, into which they en- 
tered previously to their commencing their 
professional labours, there is one, the good 
sense and prudence, as well as the Chris- 
tian meekness of which, ought to cover 
with shame those who speak of them as a 
set of hairbrained fanatics. <A part of it 
is as follows:—“ It is necessary,” they 
say, “ in our intercourse with the Hindoos, 
that, as far as we are able, we abstain from 
those things which would increase their 
prejudices against the Gospel. Those parts 
of English manners which are most offen- 
sive to them should be kept out of sight ; 
nor is it advisable at once to attack their 
prejudices by exhibiting with acrimony 
the sins of their gods; neither should we 
do violence to their images, nor interrupt 
their worship*.” 

In truth, Sir, these Anabaptist missiona- 
ries, as, among other low epithets be- 
stowed on them, they have been contemp- 
tuously termed, are entitled to our highest 
respect and admiration. One of them, 
Dr. Carey, was originally in one of the 
lowest stations of society; but, under all 
the disadvantages of such a situation, he 
haa the genius as well as benevolence to 
devise the plan which has since been pur- 
sued, of forming a society for communi- 
cating the blessings of Christian light to 
the natives of India; and his first care was 
to qualify himseif to act a distinguished 
part in that truly noble enterprise. He 
resolutely applied himself to the diligent 
study of the learned languages; after 
making a considerable proficiency in them, 
he applied himself to several of the Ori- 
ental tongues, more especially to that 
which I understand is regarded as the pa- 
rent of them all, the Shanscrit: in which 
last, his proficiency is acknowledged to 
be far greater than that of sir William 
Jones himself, or of any other European. 
Of several of these languages he has al- 
ready published grammars, of one or two 
of them a dictionary, and he has in con- 
templation still greater literary enterprises. 
The very plan of one of them would ex- 
cite the highest admiration and respect in 
every unprejudiced literary mind. All 
this time, Sir, he is labouring inde faiigably 
as a missionary with a warmth of zeal 





* See Baptist Missionary Society’s Report. 
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only equalled by that with which he pro- 
secutes his literary labours. Merit like 
this could not escape the distinguishing 
eye of lord Wellesley, who appointed him 
to be professor of the Shanscrit, and of 
another of the native languages in the 
college at Calcutta. Another of these Ana- 
baptist missionaries, Mr. Marshman, has 
established a seminary for the cultivation 
of the Chinese language, which he has 
studied with a success scarcely inferior to 
that of Dr, Carey in the Shanscrit. 

On more than one occasion, at the an- 
nual examinations at the college at Cal- 
cutta, the highest eulogium was pro- 
nounced both on Carey and Marshman, 
by the governor general; and the hap- 
piest consequences were predicted from 
the prosecution of their literary labours.* 

It is a merit of a more vulgar sort, but 
to those who are blind to their moral and 





* Tought not to omit the honourable 
testimony which has been borne to these 
extraordinary men by the rev. Dr. Marsh 
of Cambridge. After some account of 
their literary labours, he proceeds: “Such 
are the exertions of those extraordinary 
men, the missionaries at Serampore, who 
in the course of eleven years from the 
commencement of 1800, to the latest ac- 
counts, have contributed so much to the 
translation and dispersion of the Scriptures 
in the Oriental languages, that the united 
efforts of no society whatever can be com- 
pared with them. These are the men 
who, before the Bible Society existed, 
formed the grand design of translating the 
Scriptures into all the languages of the 
East; these are the men who have been 
the grand instruments in the execution of 
this stupendous work; these are the men 
who are best qualified to complete the de- 
sign so nobly begun, and hitherto so suc- 
cessfully performed, who in the knowledge 
of language which they themselves have 
acquired,—who in the seminary at Seram- 
pore, designed for the education of future 
translators,—who in their extensive con- 
nections with men of learning throughout 
the East,—who in the missionary printing 
office, so well supplied with types of almost 
every description,—and who in the exten- 
sive supplies afforded by the Baptist So- 
ciety, augmented by their own noble con- 
tributions, are in possession of the means 
which are required for that important pur- 
pose. These are the men, therefore, who 
are entitled to the thanks of the British 
public.” 
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even their literary excellencies, it may 
perhaps afford an estimate of value better 
suited to their principles and habits of cal- 
culation, that these men, and Mr. Ward 
also, another of the missionaries, acquiring 
from 1,000/. to 1,500/. per annum each, 
by the various exercise of their talents, 
throw the whole into the common stock 
of the mission, which they thus support 
by their pecuniary contributions only less 
effectually than by their researches and 
labours of a higher order. Such, Sir, are 
the exertions, such the merits, such the 
success, of these great and good men, for 
so 1 shall not hesitate to term them. 

The hon. gentleman concluded with 
apologising to the Committee for the 
time he had occupied, and declaring that 
he should cordially support the Resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Forbes was apprehensive the admis- 
sion of missionaries into India would be 
dangerous to our Eastern empire, and 
thought they ought to pause before they 
risked the lives of the Europeans in India 
by adopting the proposition before the 
House, He had no objection to mission- 
aries being suffered to go there as hereto- 
fore, but if once they got the sanction of 
government, and a legislative enactment 
were made in their favour, he was of opi- 
nion the danger would be very great. 

Mr. Fawcett opposed the Resolution. 

Mr. P. Moore contended, in answer to 
Mr. Wilberforce, that there was not a 
chaster or more meritorious set of men 
living than the British inhabitants of India. 
And as to the boast of making 100 con- 
verts, he would asl:, whether among them 
was there one honest man? For his part, 
he never knew one of these converts who 
did not turn out to be arugue. Hitherto 
he had abstained from saying any thing 
upon the India question, because his opi- 
nions upon the subject were on record ; 
for he had repeatedly stated to that House, 
and in fact many years ago, those senti- 
ments which were of late echoed by various 
persons, and upon which, for the most 


part, government seemed at length dis- 


posed to act. 

Mr. Alexander resisted the Resolution. 

Sir T. Sutton objected to the proposition 
before the House. He thought it would 
defeat its own object, as it was not the 
way to convert another to our opinions, to 
set out by stating such to be our intentions. 
Every thing desirable to be done with re- 
spect to missionaries might be done with- 
out danger under the third Resolution. - 
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Mr. Prendergast stated that the conduct 
of Dr. Carey, which had been so exem- 
plary during lord Wellesley’s government, 
totally changed on the departure of the 
noble lord: that one day he harangued a 
large mob in their native language, and 
abused the religion of the natives in such 
terms that he would have been killed but 
for the interference of the police. The 
hon. gentleman was decidedly against the 
Resolution. 

Mr. R. Thornton was in favour of the 
Resolution, and said it was a libel on truth 


to suppose its propagation would be at- 


tended with evil. 

Mr. W, Smith followed on the same side. 
We could change the whole tenure of the 
land, he observed ; we could take the 
temple of Jaggernaut, and seize the car of 
the idol, when a paltry revenue was 
concerned, but in the present instance we 
were afraid of alarming the prejudices of 
the natives. Let men fear, when there 
was reason to fear; in attempting to benefit 
the natives of India, there was no cause 
for alarm. 

Mr. Lushington said the present Resolu- 
tion would not be dangerous to our govern- 
ment in India. He was sorry it had not 
been adopted before, and hoped it would 
be carried. 

Mr. H. Thornton supported the Resolu- 
tion, and contended its object could not be 
obtained under the third Resolution, which 
had been so often alluded to. 

The House divided, when the numbers 
were— 

For the Resolution.......0eree00 89 
Against it .....cccccccccccccccecse 3G 
Majority ....scccccceseeceseeveseOo 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, June 23. 


Taomas CROGGON REPRIMANDED AND 
DISCHARGED.] Lord A. Hamilton moved 
the order of the day, for calling Thomas 
Croggon to the bar to be discharged, and 
congratulated the House on the abrogation 
of the precedent, thatno person committed 
should be discharged but on petition. 

Thomas Croggon was accordingly 
brought to the bar, where he received the 
following reprimand from Mr. Speaker, 
and was ordered to be discharged out of 
custody, paying his fees. 

“ Thomas Croggon, 

«‘ This House having had under its con- 
sideration the proceedings which took 
place at the last election for the borough 
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of Tregony :—-Resolved, ‘ That you did 
openly and corruptly endeavour to pro- 
cure the return of two persons to serve in 
parliament for that borough, by means 
contrary to the right and freedom of elec- 
tion, and contrary to the laws and consti- 
tution of the realm :’—and for that offence 
you were committed to his Majesty’s gaol 
of Newgate. 

‘In these transactions it appears, ac- 
cording to the evidence, that the part 
which you bore was prominent and profli- 
gate ; inviting some persons, by promises 
of a large reward, to undertake the general 
task of corrupting the borough; and 
holding out to others the prospect of a 
specific fund, out of which the price would 
be paid for their individual votes; so 
flagrant an offence this House has justly 
visited with its severest indignation, 

« Nevertheless, the imprisonment which 
you have now suffered for this misconduct 
has at length induced the House to con- 
sent to your discharge, hoping that the 
notoriety of your punishment may contri- 
bute to check the recurrence of similar 
practices: and you are therefore now dis- 
charged, paying your fees.” 


TREATY WITH SwEDEN.] The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer moved, that the Report 
of the Committee of Supply be taken into 
consideration. 

The Resolution on the Swedish subsidy 


.| being read, 


Mr. Bankes rose. He said he had no 
intention of disagreeing from the Resolu- 
tion, but was desirous of offering a few 
observations in order to state his opinion 
to the House upon the subject. He de- 
sired that the Resolution of the House, 
passed in 1796, on the subject of a subsidy 
to the emperor of Austria, might be read : 
it expressed a hope that no precedent 
would be drawn from that proceeding, 
except in cases of extreme emergency. 
This was a caution to future time, that no 
money should be advanced, during the sit- 
ting of parliament, without notice given 
to the parliament. There might be many 
cases of diplomacy which required se- 
crecy: he did not think that the present 
was one; there could have been no rea- 
son for concealing the transaction as a 
whole, whatever grounds might exist for 
suppressing particular articles. There was 
here no ground for secrecy as to the sub- 
ject itself, whatever there might be as to 
the articles of it, the existence of the 
treaty between Russia and Sweden hav- 
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ing been communicated to Denmark ; and 
also that England was a party to it. The 
House had a right to complain that it had 
been kept in the dark so long. His own 
general view of the late treaty was, that it 
of all others was the treaty for which this 
country was to pay the most, and to re- 
Ceive the least. All that we gained by it 
was the giving a priority to the continen- 
tal expedition before the seizure of Nor- 
way. This at least, though not expressed, 
was he supposed implied in the treaty. 
Bat he had to complain of the ambiguity 
of its language, which was so great, that 
he thought no gentleman could explicitly 
interpret all its articles: he was afraid 
that not even the noble lord would be able 
to give him satisfactory answers to some 
questions which he should put. It was a 
general fault in the treaty that no mention 
was made of the mode or time of com- 
mencing the campaign: though it was 
exceedingly material that such a body of 
troops under such a commander as the 
Crown Prince of Sweden should have been 
employed at the very beginning of the 
campaign, and not now when the affairs 
of the allies were in a state so deplorable. 
Another fault was, that we must perform 
all, and receive nothing: we must sit 
down wish the loss of a large subsidy, and 
of an island important as to trade and re- 
venue, and as far as he could understand 
the treaty receive nothing in return; for 
Sweden only engaged to act in conjunc- 
tion with a Russian force: but there was 
no stipulation between us and Russia to 
that effect. He would ask, therefore, 
whether the direct co-operation of Sweden 
did not depend on the junction of 30,000 
Russians? If so, we were in this dilemma: 
Sweden and England might be disposed to 
fulfil the treaty, and yet be prevented by 
the unwillingness or inability of a third 
power, not a party to the engagement. 
There was no slackness on the behalf of 
Russia, but she was not able to furnish her 
contingent of men : a probability of hazard 
which was incurred at the time of making 
this improvident treaty. Was the Crown 
Prince bound to act without this contin- 
gent? He conceived that he clearly was 
not bound. He would ask, whether Swe- 
den was a party to the present armistice, 
if she was, whether the payment of the 
monthly subsidy was to go on during the 
cessation of hostilities, and if this armistice 
ended in a continental peace, what steps 
were taken to provide a reciprocation of 
interests? He might appear to the noble 
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lord to be talking absurdly, but he knew 
not himself where the absurdity lay: the 
troops were to be paid when they arrived 
on the continent: 28,000 were now at 
Stralsund, and the Crown Prince had 
therefore a right to demand the subsidy. 
He would also ask, whether, if Sweden 
should make peace with France and not 
with Denmark, we should not be left sub- 
ject to a war for the purpose of securing 
Norway to Sweden? The noble lord said, 
there were documents to prove that this 
country was not bound to the permanent 
annexation of Norway to Sweden: he 
hoped it was so, for then the objection of 
imitating French aggression would be re- 
moved. The treaty, however, was diffe- 
rently construed in Sweden; and the 
Crown Prince, in his address to his sol- 
diers, said, that treaties whose object was 
the tranquillity of the north, guaranteed 
the union of Scandinavia. As to the ques- 
tion of subsidy, it was so much the fashion 
for all parties in the House to be careless 
about money matters, that he should 
merely say, it was an improvident con- 
tract, to risk so large a sum of money 
without an equivalent. His own opinion, 
both in the last and present wars, was de- 
cidedly against such treaties of money. 
This country was always eager and 
anxious to furnish its money as long as any 
other country was ready to take it! yet 
all our bargains of this sort were only 
so many memorials of money idly and 
foolishly expended. Let them look at Sar- 
dinia, Prussia, Austria, and even Russia; 
these countries had all been subsidized 
again and again: and what benefit, what 
real advantage bad resulted to this coun- 
try from its prodigal disbursements? With 
respect to the cession of the island of 
Guadaloupe, ministers seemed to speak of 
giving it up with a gaiety of heart as if 
they rejoiced in admitting Sweden to a 
participation with them of the commerce 
of the world. He was afraid, however, 
that making this cession during the war, 
would prove dangerous, as, being gene- 
rally allowed to be contrary to the law of 
nations, it might, in the discussions for 
peace, give an opening to much dispute, 
and be productive of the greatest incon- 
venience in many other respects. Swe- 
den, in the event of another war, might 
very likely be a neutral power, and would, 
in such case, have a great opportunity of 
favouring Buonaparte’s views, by having 
possession of this island so very near to 
our own, and capable of distressing our 
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trade, in so great degree as it would be in 
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their power to do. He then alluded to 
that part of the treaty which related to the 
landing by Sweden of 35,000 men on the 
continent at Stralsund. The cession of 
Guadaloupe, of which he had just spoken, 
was to take place in August next, or else 
in three months after Sweden had landed 
that number of troops. These two events, 
as things had turned out, were likely to 
happen about the same time, and it was 
important to consider what we were likely 
to obtain by way of equivalent for Guada- 
loupe ; and judging from circumstances 
which had happened, and ffom those 
which might happen in consequence of 
the armistice, it would seem as if we were 
likely to cede Guadaloupe, without re- 
ceiving any equivalent whatever. Unless, 
therefore, there was some other article on 
this subject, than what had been made 
known to the House, it appeared to him 
that the treaty was very vague indeed. 
As to the article of entrepét, he could not 
see how we were to receive any consi- 
derable advantages from it. In the first 
place, we were to pay a duty ad valorem 
nearly equivalent to the privilege to be 

ranted us; and if the continental system 
should be again renewed, which was by 
no means impossible, perhaps not impro- 
bable, Sweden might be, in such case, as 
she had been before, compelled to yield 
to it; and he knew not why we should 
suppose that Sweden would now be more 
able to make an effectual resistance 
against it than she was before. Denmark, 
as well as Sweden, had heretofore been 
forced into it, or else neither of them 
would have given up the advantage of 
their commerce, of which they had been 
deprived by the power of Buonaparté ; 
and if the war should take a turn in his 
favour, or he should succeed in making 
peace to the exclusion of this country, he 
saw no security we had wherewith to 
flatter ourselves, that Sweden would act 
otherwise than she had formerly done. 
With respect to that part relative to the 
subsidy to Sweden, in so far as they had 
relieved Russia, by setting free a great 
part of her forces to act against the 
French, it might be that a few hundred 
thousands were well laid out; but how 
ministers could embarrass themselves with 
the chance of entailing on this country a 
war with Denmark, after a peace with all 
the other powers might be concluded, he 
was much surprised at. He apologised 
for having detained the House so long, 
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but felt it his duty to offer the observa- 
tions he had made: he did not wish to 
make any distinct motion ; but hoped the. 
nobie lord would favour the House with 
some explanation upon the points he had 
alluded to. 

Lord Castlereagh said the hon. member 
who had just sat down, had now delivered 
his sentiments at great length on the sub- 
ject of the Swedish treaty, the hon. mem- 
ber not having been present when that 
matter was fully discussed on a former 
uight. As he (lord C.) had on that occa- 
sion entered very fully into the whole of 
the subject, he did not feel it necessary to 
follow the hon. member through the va- 
rious parts of his speech, but would con- 
fine himself to a few of the prominent 
points of it. He admitted first, that mi- 
nisters had acted on their own responsi- 
bility, for which he had heretofore thrown 
himself on the consideration of the House ; 
and insisted that it was more for the public 
interests to make the remittances, in the 
way which had been done, rather than 
wait to come to parliament for the money, 
which would have oceasioned a delay, 
though parliament was sitting, that might 
have been productive of the most injurious 
consequences, and have drawn them into 
greater embarrassments, as at that moment 
they were not in circumstances to give 
the explanations, without which they could 
not have applied to parliament with any 
degree of propriety. The hon. member 
had gone somewhat diffusely into the 
treaty, but had in general approved of it. 
He seemed, however, to go on the theore- 
tical principle, that in making a treaty, 
ministers ought to throw all the difficulties 
that were to be encountered on the other 
contracting parties. Suchaconduct might 
do in the minor transactions of the world, 
but in the case of contracts between great 
powers it was not possible ; oor would it, 
in the end, conduce to any one advantage 
or good effect. In this treaty, Sweden 
had never been considered by ministers, 
as the hon. member had supposed, to have 
made great sacrifices on the continent ; 
on the contrary, there was no power so little 
in a situation to do so as Sweden: but in 
having freed Russia from great difficulty, 
by putting at her immediate disposal so 
large a force in the course of the last cam- 
paign, ministers did conceive that Sweden 
had done the most essential service to the 
general cause; and that they were therefore 
justified in granting the subsidy, and pay- 
ing it in the manner they had done. He 
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insisted also, that by their having landed 
their forces at Stralsund, they had greatly 
embarrassed Buonaparté, and kept him so 
much in check, that he was obliged to 
leave considerable forces to watch their 
motions, which would otherwise have been 
employed with terrible effect against the 
armies of the allies. Referring to the 
general observations upon the treaty which 
the hon. gentleman had made, he thought 
, that he was not stating the proposition too 
broadly, when he said that if all the mem- 
bers of that House entertained the same 
opinions with the hon. gentleman, no such 
thing as a treaty of subsidy would ever, 
under any circumstances, be made; for 
the whole scope of the arguments of the 
hon. gentleman was, that all the burden 
of contingencies should be thrown upon 
the other parts for the purpose of relieving 
ourselves. The fact was, that Sweden had 
no other interest in view by landing her 
troops on the continent, than the interest 
of the confederation, and the treaty never 
had been framed under any such impres- 
sion as that Sweden waived any private 
interest for the purpose of employing her 
troops against the common enemy. He 
had no hesitation in saying, that the hon. 
gentleman misconceived the nature of the 
whole treaty. If the hon. member had 
read the treaty with the intention of un- 
derstanding it, instead of. finding fault with 
it, he would have found what he had just 
stated to be the fact. The hon. member 
had thought proper to put many construc- 
tional questions ; but he (lord C,) could 
not feel himself called upon to declare 
what advice his Majesty’s ministers would 
think it their duty to give upon circum- 
stances which had not yet arisen, He 
should, however, decline to answer the 
variety of questions put by the hon. mem- 
ber; but he had the satisfaction to be able 
to state to him and the House, for their 
mutual information, that the allies had 
every reason to be satisfied with the con- 
duct of the expedition landed at Stralsund ; 
that the number of men was even larger 
than had been stipulated for; and that 
with respect to the great personage at the 
head of the Swedish army, there was 
every reason to place the most perfect 
confidence in him, both as to the sincerity 
of his intentions and his abilities in leading 
on his forces against the common enemy. 
He did not feel himself bound to give any 
explanations, as to what was intended to 
be done. The hon. geritleman seemed to 
think it would have been wise to have in- 
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serted some saving stipulation, in case of 
failure in any of the powers; but though 
this opinion was perfectly consonant to the 
economical principles of the hon. gentle- 
man, nothing could have more effectually 
tended to separate, instead of cementing 
alliances. In order to relieve, however, 
the laudable anxiety of .the hon. member, 
he was happy to be able to staté in addi- 
tion to what he had lately said, that in the 
view of the person at the head of the 
Swedish armies, the stipulations entered 
into between the allies for the direction of 
those forces had been perfectly satisfae- 
tory to him; and further, he was enabled 
to inform him, that the force alread 

landed in Stralsund exceeded the number 
stipulated for, exclusive of the Pomera- 
nian corps and some additional troops ex- 
pected from Sweden. With respect to 
the cession of Guadaloupe, he must de- 
cline adding any thing to what he had 
recently stated, nor could he say that the 
ministers of the crown might think it their 
duty to advise under any given circum- 
stances. On the whole, the treaty had 
been concluded under the most important 
circumstances, and was calculated to ad- 
vance the general interests of Europe, by 
entering into the views of a power which 
had already assisted in the salvation of 
Russia, and whose conduct had eminently 
contributed to those extraordinary and 
brilliant successes which had attended the 
last campaign against the arms of France. 
The treaty had been made on terms which 
held forth the greatest advantages to the 
allies, by inducing that power to join the 
common cause which could be of the ut- 
most service to their cause, and which, by 
its act, would draw on it the severest ven- 
geance of France; and he insisted, that 
in its consequences it was considered as 
likely to lead to the most brilliant effects. 

The Resolution was then agreed to. 


Orpnance Estimates.] The House 
having resolved itself into a Committee of 
Supply, 

Mr. R. Ward brought forward the Ord- 
nance Estimates. He said the first esti- 
mate was less by 150,000/. than that of 
last year. The new estimates would 
amount to 350,000/. There would be a 
considerable and necessary augmentation 
of the artillery. The great differences 
would be found in the extraordinaries, and 
principally in the article of stores, in 
which there was a great diminution. For 
Hilsea the large sum of 90,000/; would be 
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requisite. It was, indeed, a very consi- 
derable sum to ask for, but there was an 
absolute necessity for it. For the fortifi- 
cations of Portsmouth, and the defence of 
that most important place, large sums had 
been formerly asked, which were ren- 
dered useless for want of a little addi- 
tional expence, which had been refused 
by the House, when required by the duke 
of Richmond. The consequence was, the 
proprietors of the land took advantage, and 
on that space, which was then a common, 
had built a large town ; so that now if any 
enemy were to make a landing, there 
would be no defending Portsmouth but by 
knocking down the whole town. It would 
be worth the while for the nation to pur- 
chase the whole, but it could not aftord to 
do so at this moment when we were en- 
gaged to so great an extent in expences 
absolutely unavoidable. The circumstances 
under which the present grant was asked 
were these :—the land between the lines 
and the fort of Porismouth was formerly 
common, and thus could not have been 
builton. This was now enclosed by act, 
and apportioned, and plans were in agita- 
tion for building on it. To prevent this 
it was proposed to purchase it for govern- 
ment, and a plan, which it was not at 
present necessary to put in execution, was 
under consideration for erecting a fort on 
the hilly ground on the land in question, 
which would command the lines, and 
render entrance inio the place impracti- 
cable, except after a delay of a week 
or ten days. Portsmouth was impreg- 
nable by sea, but if an enemy should 
make a landing, and obtain possession 
of Hilsea, they would command the 
fortifications on the land side. It was 
not necessary to erect fortifications on it 
at this moment, but we ought to have it 
in our power todoso. It was a mistake 
to suppose that the whole of the money 
granted by the committee would be 
thrown away ; for, ona survey, Mr. Wyatt 
had reported, that the land was worth the 
money and would produce 3,000/. per an- 
num, so that, should it not be wanted, it 
might be disposed of by public sale. He 
then moved that 749,599/. be granted to 
his Majesty for Ordnance Estimates, 

Mr. Calcraft, adverting to what the hon, 
gentleman had said about lands to be pur- 
chased-at Portsmouth, observed, that the 
hon: gentleman was wrong in represent- 
ing Portsmouth as a fortress of a superior 
order, as it was only meant to be such as 
to be inaccessible to a coup de main, All 
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the fortifications which had been men- 
tioned by the hon. gentleman were not in 
the least calculated for the defence of the 
dock yards, as they were at all times ac- 
cessible from the sea. He hoped that 
particular accounts would be laid before 
parliament, and that the plans, &c. would 
not merely be confined to the Ordnance- 
office. He cautioned the hon. gentleman 
and the board to see the whole object and 
intention of any sum which was to be ex- 
pended, and ascertain what the expendi- 
ture would lead to, and where it would 
end, before they proposed it to parliament. 
In the case of Jersey they began with 
a few thousands: in 1806 they voted 
30,0001. then 15,0001. 20,0002. 10,0001. 
37,000/. 40,000/. and in this year 60,0001. 
So that the whole expence was 244,000/. 
On the whole he approved of the estimate, 
which he thought was as reasonable as 
possible ; and he thought that the hon. 
gentleman might have taken credit to 
himself, and to the board, for the small- 
ness of the unprovided estimates, as the 
amount of them was less than he ever re- 
membered it to be’ on any former occa- 
sion. Praise was due to the hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Ward), on the small amount of 
the * Unprovided,’ and for the estadlish- 
ment of sappers, and the augmentation of 
the horse artillery ; he did not, however, 
see any necessity for the augmentation of 
the artillery drivers corps. 

Mr. Fremantle objected to the sum for 
the purchase of lands at Portsmouth; he 
was not satisfied with the reasons which 
had been assigned for that purchase, and 
therefore his vote would be against it. 
He also objected to the sums mentioned 
in the estimate for the purchase of lands 
at Woolwich, Waltham Abbey, and the 
manufactory of small arms; 147 acres 
had been purchased at an expence of 
11,000/—10,000/. had been expended in 
like manner at Waltham Abbey, and 
5,0001. at the manufactories of small arms 
—50,000/. had been expended in establish- 
ing powder magazines on the Medway, 
which if at all necessary musi have been 
necessary before. The expence of towers 
on the coast was 18,276/.—contingencies 
of artillery abroad 80,000/.—recruiting 
70,0001. all which required explanation. 
He wished to know why it was necessary 
to have a new charge of 50,000/. for nine 
powder magazines on the Medway? He 
also wished to know whether the charge 
of 18,000/. for towers and batteries on the , 
coast was to be continued, or when it was 
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likely to end? The sum of 80,0001. for 
artillery on foreign service, he thought 
more than sufficient. The charge of re- 
cruiting was: estimated at 70,0002. which 
was an increase of 40,000/1. above the sum 
in the estimate of last year ; he wished to 
know the cause of the enormous increase 
on this item. 

Mr. J. Smith readily gave every tribute 
of praise to the magnificent and useful 
way in which the works at Woolwich 
were carrying on. The new wharf in 
particular was deserving of the highest 
approbation. As very large sums had 
been expended in the construction of the 
works at Dover, he was desirous of being 
informed, whether it was intended to ex- 
tend them on the same scale. Looking 
at the Ordnance Estimates as a whole, he 
felt it hisduty to admit, that they were less 
objectionable than any which had been 
for a long time submitted to the House. 
Yet while he admitted that the present es- 
timates were much less objectionable than 
those of almost any former year, he 
thought that there were some items which 
required explanation. Among these he 
particularly pointed out the proposed 
erection of permanent and expensive works 
in Trinidad and other of the conquered 
islands. He adverted also, however com- 
mendable they were, to the enormous 
expence of the works at Woolwich, and 
expressed his hope that they would now 
be terminated; and that the board had 
no other similar undertaking in contem- 
plation. 

Mr. Pole Carew, alluding to the works 
for the defence of Portsmouth, observed, 
that with the increase of the works, the 
number of houses on them also increased. 
These houses could be of no use what- 
ever, for as they were erected on the 
glacis, they would, if even destroyed, 
prove very dangerous, and embarrass, 
instead of contributing to the defence of 
the place. 

Mr. Baring wished to know why, when 
the Bill to inclose the Isle of Portsea was 
brought in last session, a more vigilant at- 
tention was not paid tothe public inte- 
rest, and a clause introduced to prevent 
those by whom the land was to be inclosed 
from erecting such buildings as might be 
detrimental to the defence of the place? 

Mr. Huskisson contended, that the pro- 
posed vote was calculated to do either not 
enough or too much. If tnere were many 
houses erected injurious to the defence of 
Portsmouth, and the destruction of those 
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houses was necessary, they ought to be 
destroyed. Unless the works were com- 
plete, they would be useless; but he did 
not see the practicability of making them 
so. The lines extended for many miles, 
and an immense army would be neces- 
sary for their defence. It was utterly in- 
capable of sustaining a regular siege. 
With respect to the other items of the 
estimates they met with his entire appro- 
bation, with the exception of that which 
related to the artillery-drivers, and which 
he concurred with an hon. gentleman 
in thinking might be advantageously re- 
duced. 

Mr. R. Ward acknowledged the candour 
with which he had been treated on the 
present occasion, and declared, that it was 
a pleasure to be so opposed. The hon. 
gentlemen who gave it as their opinion, 
that no work should be undertaken until 
the board were apprised, not merely of 
the expence of the current year, but of 
the whole expence, only echoed the senti- 
ments of the present master-general of 
the ordnance, who, since his entrance 
into office, had uniformly instructed the 
engineers not to forward him the estimate 
of the minutest work which it was pro- 
posed to undertake, without stating the 
whole expence with which it was likely 
to be attended. With respect to Jersey 
he had the satisfaction to say, that he be- 
lieved the present vote would complete 
the works that had for some years been 
carrying on in that island. As to the ar- 
tillery drivers, any reduction in that item 
would, he was persuaded, be injurious to 
the public service. So far was lord Wel- 
lington from wishing that corps to be re- 
duced, that he had actually applied for an 
additional number, stating that he required 
three times the amount of those with his 
army. Adverting to the proposed vote 
for the purchase of the land within the 
lines at Portsmouth, he observed that an 
hon. gentleman had recommended not to 
buy the ground at present but to wait till 
an exigency should occur, and then to 
destroy any building that might be neces- 
sary, and make compensation to the 
owners. But was the hon. geftleman 
aware that in that case the sum required 
would be at least twenty times the amount 
now necessary? The fortifications at 
Woolwich were undertaken at the period 
when the alarm of invasion was general, 
and sir John Shaw’s ground contracted 
for in the year 1803. The lease having 
now expired, the purchase money had 
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become due. Waltham Abbey had been 
converted into a powder mill, and the 
buildings at Enfield and Lewisham were 
for the manufacture and what was called 
the setting up of small arms. As to 
the magazine at Purfleet, he had not ex- 
pected to hear that censured, as it had 
been highly approved by an hon. member 
not now in his place (Mr. Whitbread), 
who was in the habit of exercising pretty 
considerable vigilance on these subjects. 
It was now intended to suppress the naval 
magazines, of which there were nine, and 
which cost the country three thousand 
pounds per annum severally, and to erect 
four or five on shore at different points— 
one at Plymouth, one at Portsmouth, and 
two at Sheerness. Instead of Purfleet, 
it was now in contemplation to establish 
the principal magazine on a moor in the 
vicinity of Uxbridge. An hon. member 
(Mr. J. Smith) had inquired respecting 
the charge of a fort in the island of Trini- 
dad, which had been strongly recom- 
mended by general Hislop, in consequence 
of the fire some years since at Porto Spain. 
The wharf at Woolwich, the beauty of 
which was universally admired, had saved 
a considerable annual expence in super- 
seding the necessity of employing lighter- 
men, and the item of 12,000/. was on ac- 
count of some new and most useful machi- 
nery. He alluded particularly to the 
vertical saw, which he understood had 
already saved in the expense of labour not 
Jess than 400/, per cent. With respect to 
what had been said upon the purchase of 
the ground at Hilsea, he was a good deal 
surprised to hear an hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Baring) who sat on the Whig side of the 
House, object to granting compensation for 
freehold property. The ground was ne- 
cessary for the purpose of building a fort 
to intercept the progress of an enemy 
from the side of Portsea,. 

Sir Mark Wood thought a much greater 
expenditure necessary to place Ports- 
mouth in an adequate state of defence. 
The dock-yard might be easily destroyed 
from the Gosport side of the harbour. — 

The different Resolutions were then put 
and carried. 


Army Exrraorpinarigs.} The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, after passing a 
very high encomium on the services of 
the army under the command of lord 
Wellington, moved, that the sum of 
663,400. be granted for the unprovided 
portion of the extraordinary expences of 
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the army for the present year. This head 
of expenditure had in the preceding year 
exceeded all former estimates, having 
amounted te no less a sum than five mil- 
lions. At the suggestion of that distin- 
guished person who was at the head of our 
armies in the peninsula, a commissioner 
had been sent out to examine and audit 
the accounts on the spot. The result was, 
that the estimate for the present year was 
4,663,400/. Four millions had been 
already voted, and he now therefore moved 
for the remaining 663,4001. 

Mr. Bennet took the opportunity to ani- 
madvert upon the farther prosecution of 
the war in the peninsula, which tended but 
to plunge this country in augmented ex- 
penditure and difficulties. He begged 
leave to ask the noble lord opposite, what 
were the expectations of success which he 
entertained? What was the prospect of 
the success which presented itself? And 
was the war to be protracted, by exhaust- 
ing the heart and blood of Great Britain, 
under the delusive hope that the Spaniards 
might look for ultimate success, because 
they had been occupied for 300 years in 
effecting the expulsion of the Moors? 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had ob- 
served truly, that the principal item was 
the peninsular war. He must enter his 
protest against the prosecution of a war 
which would wrench the last shilling from 
the pockets of the poor, and plunge every 
family in the country into distress. The 
success of this war was, to say the least, 
problematical, the ruin and loss certain and 
dreadful. Headverted to, and reprobated 
in strong terms, the contract made by go- 
vernment with major Wingfield, for raising 
men for the service of the West Indies 
on the coast of Africa, and with count 
Delehaye for raising Dutch recruits, which 
he thought incomprehensible. It was well 
known, that the officer in question had 
entered into engagements with the inha- 
bitants along the coast for the purpose of 
being supplied with men, and thus the 
slave trade was to be iniquitously revived 
and perpetuated. Another objectionable 
point which struck him was the liberty 
given to the court of Portugal to carry on 
that abominable and disgraceful traffic. 
It was not to be endured that Portugal 
should be suffered to exercise that horrible 
dealing, directly contrary to our own 
principles and practice, and at the very 
moment when we were defending her best 
interests and existence with our treasure 


and our blood, Portugal should be plainly 
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told, that we would not allow her to do so, 
for she thus counteracted the noblest and 
most benevolent experiment the country 
ever made in vindication of suffering hu- 
manity, and the best claims and rights of 
our fellow-creatures. He ought not to 
forget that one grant was to a Mr. F. 
Cator, for the invention of a new military 
cap. He should be glad to know who it 
was that had advised the Prince Regent to 
adopt this most absurd and contemptible 
dress. It was so absurd that when a regi- 
ment entered a town, a horse soldier was 
often obliged to parade the streets to re- 
concile people to the sight of it. Our 
war expences in the last year alone had 
increased 38 millions, He would advise 
gentlemen to consider the consequences 
of this ruinous system of unbounded ex- 
pence—a system which must end in de- 
stroving the people, unless the people 
destroy it. 

Mr. Stephen said, the object of major 
Wingfield’s mission was to enlist recruits 
with the ulterior view of saving that loath- 
some and deplorable waste of European 
life in our West India regiments, It was 
not fair to say, however, that the state of 
these black soldiers was not more eligible 
than that of the slaves employed in the 
colonies; they had all the allowances of 
British soldiers, and might one day return 
with the rudiments of civilization to their 
native land. ‘The scheme, when first sug- 
gested to government, had been referred 
to the opinion of the gentlemen composing 
the committee of the African Institution, 
and approved by them on condition of 
making Sierra Leone the general depot. 
This provision had answered its end, and 
major Wingfield having exceeded the line 
marked out for him, had been sent home 
by governor Maxwell to explain the na- 
ture of his conduct. He thought it like- 
Wise unjust to accuse government of neg- 
ligence on the subject of the abolition, 
particularly after the zealous and cordial 
exertions which had succeeded in in- 
ducing Sweden to relinquish the.trade. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that there was a 
great difficulty in compensation, till hard- 
ships were proved in a court of justice. 
Government had been attentive to ascer- 
tain to what parts of the African coast 
Portugal had a right to trade for slaves. 
He assured the hon. gentleman that go- 
verniment had made various representa- 
tations on this subject to the Portuguese 
court. It was impossible, however, to sa- 
crifice the cause of Europe at the present 
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moment, or act indeed otherwise than was 
consistent with the treaty between the 
two countries, Application had been made 
as urgently as was possible for the cession 
of these points, which created local diffi- 
culties in deciding as to the due obser- 


vance of the treaty. It had been found, 
however, impossible to come to a final 
arrangement, until certain complaints from 
Bahia and other parts of the coast, with 
respect to illegal captures, had undergone 
further adjudication in this country, and 
the question of the propriety of affording 
restitution had been brought to an issue. 

Sir Mark Wood noticed the observations 
formerly made on the dresses of the army, 
and observed, that he, who, it was said, 
was not in the habit of doing foolish things, 
had done the very thing complained of,— 
Buonaparté’s dragoons wore similar hel- 
mets, and the chief complaint he had 
heard was that our equipment was too 
much like that of Buonaparté’s, and might 
cause mistakes. These, however, were 
unlikely, from the different colour of the 
uniform; one being blue, the other red. 
An hon. gentleman had said, that a dra- 
goon was marched through a town pre- 
vious to the arrival of his regiment, to ac- 
custom the people to his new appearance. 
Fashion, certainly, was merely matter of 
opinion: but if he were sent into a town 
with a broad cocked hat on for the first 
time, it would, at least, occasion as much 
ridicule as the helmet. The cocked hat 
was.not sabre proof, whereas the helmet 
was so: therefore the men were less ex- 
posed in a conflict. He believed the sol- 
diers approved the alteration, and was 
confident whether in hats or helmets that 
they would do their duty. 

Mr. Fremantle lamented the thinness of 
the House on such an occasion. He did 
not mean to disparage so distinguished an 
officer as sir Sidney Smith, but there was 
a claim on his account charged last year 
on the civil list of above 7,375/. which 
was incurred about the same time as the 
present charge. This ought to be ex- 
plained. The charge of 9,362I. for cast 
iron water works at the Cape also required 
explanation, as well as the additional 
charge of 2,000/. which he did not well 
comprehend. The article respecting Dutch 
soldiers seemed unaccountable. The sum 
for general Sontag and another general 
amounted to about 38,000/, Another item 
he could not understand related to St. Cor 
lomba, and the corps of general de Meu- 
ron, on which there was a charge of 2,000/. 
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That general had since retired from his 
regiment, and had been succeeded by an 
English officer. He was desirous of hav- 
ing this matter made clear. The expence 
for New South Wales troops was 45,000/. 
Why might not this article be brought 
into the calculation for the regular army, 
and placed in the account of the general 
military payments. A charge of 3,500/. 
for a depot of foreign officers at Lymington 
also required explanation, as to its nature 
and objects, for which, perhaps, sufficient 
reasons might be given. Having noticed 
those particular items, he could not refrain 
from observing on a general view of the 
estimates connected with the army, how 
little had been accomplished by so im- 
mense an increase of expenditure! Our 
military expenditure had increased to 
24,000,000/. annually during this war, and 
it was indispensably necessary to practise 
economy: but ministers had shewn no such 
Gisposition. Public expence for bridges, 
roads, emigrants, &c. proceeded as if we 
were at peace. It was unpardonable to 
call for these grants without time for re- 
flection. Seeing how little reason there 
was for expecting peace within any very 
short period, he could not but observe, 
that the finances of the country must ul- 
timately be thrown into a dreadful and 
dangerous state of convulsion, except our 
expences were very considerably lessened. 
They had been to!d. that the national 
debt had only increased fifty-four mil- 
lions; but such a statement was a decep- 
tion, for he was ready to show, calculating 
the loan, and what was left unfunded, 
that it had increased nearly one hundred 
millions. He would maintain that it was 
a fallacy to hold out to the public that 
the debt had only increased fifty-four mil- 
lions, since in that statement was taken off 
the unfanded debt. 

Mr. Wharton observed, that though the 
hon. gentleman who spoke last had no- 
ticed the increase in the expenditure of 
the country, he had pointed out very few 
items that could require even explanation. 
With respect to the item for South Wales, 
the charge was for stores, provisions, &c. for 
the settlement, and was one which had al- 
ways been placed amongst the extraordi- 
naries, and distinctly stated. It was de- 
frayed by bills upon the Treasury, and the 
amount was annually voted. In 1811 it 
was 30,000/. The question on the Dutch 
troops was submittted in 1803 to the law 
officers, and the sum of 30,0001. was 
awarded on the claims ‘of count Baben- 
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hausen by Mr. Reeves. A subsequent 
award, the first not being approved of, was 
made by Mr. Richardson, to nearly the 
same amount, and the sum now paid was 
regulated thereby. 

Mr, Abercromby thought it extraordinary 
that every thing relative to New South 
Wales was not included in the general ex- 
pences of the colony, and expressed a wish 
that all the expences for the colony might 
henceforth be brought into one estimate. 
He inquired, whether there existed any 
intention on the part of the ministers to 
take any notice of the Report that had been 
laid on the table of the House, in the 
course of the last session of parliament, re- 
specting the improvement of the govern- 
ment of South Wales. 

Mr. Goulburn said, government waited 
for a farther report from the governor of 
New South Wales. The expence of the 
cast iron water works was only an advance 
till the colony could provide for it. The 
whole expence was 18,000l., of which 
7,0001. were already paid. As to the 
depot at Lymington, he should observe, 
that there had been many deserters from 
the enemy’s armies in the peninsula. On 
their arrival here, they had received their 
respective allowances, as officers and pri- 
vates, till they could be sent to the inde- 
pendent companies. The object was not 
to discourage those who might wish to 
follow their example. 

Mr. Pennant thought, that considering 
the style of conscription which had of Jate 
years taken place in Europe, he doubted 
much whether the military exertions of 
this country would be sufficient to meet 
such a powerful engine in the hands of the 
enemy. He thought the new helmet for 
our cavalry nothing the better for being 
like those of Buonaparté. 

Mr. Law said it was his firm opinion, 
that without a radical change in our mili- 
tary system, millions might be thrown 
away without producing any benefit. A 
general change of military system had 
taken place in Europe during the last 20 
years. Almost all the other powers had 
introduced conscription instead of enlist- 
ment. Was it possible that our system 
could proceed successfully against this 
change? We might as well say that the 
militia could contend against a regular 
army? A separate peace, leaving us out 
of it, was not improbable. In that event, 
how were we to support a force at home, 
and one in the peninsula, on the present 
plan? Regulations had been made, not to 
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facilitate promotion in the army, but to 
make it almost impossible to obtain it at 
an active period of life. If this were per- 
sisted in, it would be impossible to main- 
tain a sufficient army. No facilities were 
given for military education to officers 
desirous of obtaining it. He could not 
understand why, at the end of a campaign, 
there was so great a reduction by illness 
in our armies: whether it was from any 
inactivity in quarters, or from what other 
cause, he could not tell. As to the medi- 
cal department of the army, he would re- 
commend it tothe humanity of the govern- 
ment to adopt better plans than had 
hitherto been resorted to for the preserva- 
tion of the health of our troops in the pe- 
ninsula during seasons of inactivity. 

Mr. Bankes protested earnestly against 
any principles which went to the intro- 
duction of a conscription in this free coun- 
try, the consequences of which would be 
most dangerous to our constitution. After 
we had so often risen superior to the 
greatest dangers, he had no fear of the 
beneficial effects of the system of which 
we had had such long experience. He 
was not for opposing violence to violence, 
and wrong to wrong. The military ex- 
pence was necessarily large, and if govern- 
ment did all they could to keep it down, 
it was, perhaps, as much as could be ex- 
pected. Parliamentand individuals ought, 
however, to help government in this re- 
spect. The disadvantages attending the 
course of exchange had been an _ unfor- 
tunate source of expenditure. As for pro- 
motion, if it were allowed too rapidly, it 
would, through the means of patronage, be 
more dangerous to the constitution than 
any evils which at present existed, by its 
slow degrees. He thought the late regu- 
lations a great improvement in the army. 
He therefore objected to any bolder mode, 
to which favour, as well as merit, would 
prevail. As to the expenditure with 
which this war was carried on, it was of 
so alarming and extensive a scale, that it 
was impossible for this country to support 
it much longer, as every one must be con- 
vinced that knew any thing about the state 
of our finances. If there were not a pro- 
spect of an early peace, ,the scale of our 
expenditure must be reduced ; for the sys- 
tem of existing three years without further 
taxes was miserable, disastrous, and de- 
Jusive in the extreme. But even were we 
to continue this dreadful struggle, Heaven 
forbid that we should ever see the day 
that a conscription should be adopted or 
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followed in this country. Were we to 
despair of the safety of the country under 
a constitution which had enabled us to 
come safe through so many perils, unless 
we should adopt the system of France, a 
system devised by tyranny, for its safety, 
and which carried misery in the bosom of 
every family. ‘This would be truly 

‘* Propter vitam vivendi perdere causam.” 
He hoped, therefore, the hon. gentleman 
would have but few followers. 

Mr. Law, in explanation, denied that he 
proposed to recommend the introduction 
of conscription into this country, but 
hoped he might say, Greece had in ancient 
days owed her satety to such a measure, 
and Sweden was at this day raised to im- 
portance by it. He had only said the war 
could not be carried on with effect, with- 
out having recourse to some measure for 
filling up the ranks in the army. This he 
contended was necessary to bring the war 
to a glorious conclusion, and without this 
the country could neither carry on hostili- 
ties with success, nor make peace with se- 
curity. 

General Ferguson heard the favourable 
mention of conscription with regret and 
astonishment. By means of voluntary 
enlistment more men turned out into 
the army in this country than were raised 
by means of the conscription in France, 
considering the difference of population. 
With respect to the medical department 
of our army, few people who had not been 
on service were judges. Disease, he be- 
lieved, was not more frequent in our army 
than in any other exposed to the same 
climate. At any rate he was sure that no 
medical department in any service was 
better than ours. 

Lord Palmerston disapproved of the men- 
tion made of conscriptions. If our armies 
were not so numerous as those of other 
nations, they had qualities which rendered 
them more valuable. Those raised by 
voluntary enlistment were more effective 
than those raised by conscriptions; and 
he should think a general would feel much 
more confidence in an army raised, as our 
armies were raised, than he could possibly 
have while leading to battle a band of 
slaves, torn from their homes by force. 
He thought the present period was not 
that at which it could justly be said that 
our troops were not well officered, after 
they had been fighting so long, and with 
such great success, under lord Wellington 
in the peninsula. With respect to the 
sickness mentioned, he had to say that he 
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had not often read of armies, which, at the 
close uf an active campaign, were not sub- 
jected to the visitations of sickness. He, 
however, was not aware that our troops 
had suffered more than those of other na- 
tions. 

Mr. Baring stated, that the House had not 
the items of the charges, which precluded 
the possibility of particularly remarking 
upon them; for all that was before the 
House was, that Mr. Commissary drew for 
such and such sums of money, on such ac- 
counts. ‘The expence in the peninsula 
had been greatly increased by the ex- 
change, but it had also been incurred by 
the discount on great bills, which arose 
from the bad credit in which those bills 
were. These bills drawn by the com- 
missariat in Portugal had fallen to a dis- 
count of from 20 to 30 per cent. in conse- 
quence of the difficulty of obtaining pay- 
ment for them in this country. At the 
same time he understood, that some of 
them were paid from partial considera- 
tions. This practice he deprecated as not 
only unjust but injudicious, as inconsistent 
with economy, and as affecting the credit 
of the government. He understood that 
a considerable amount of debt had been 
contracted in the peninsula, in consequence 
partly of these transactions; but debt 
must be the consequence of such a system, 
for bad economy must lead to debt and 
bad credit. He wished to know the 
amount of the unfunded debt in the 

eninsula. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, 
that the subject alluded to by the hon. 
gentleman, had occupied a very con- 
siderable portion of the attention of the 
Treasury. Circumstances like those he 
had mentioned (respecting the discount) 
had occurred, and had caused a consider- 
able debt. The debt fluctuated very 
much; in the year 1812, it had amounted 
to four millions of dollars. He had heard 
accusations of partiality, but always found 
them to be unfounded. 

Mr. Bennet wished to know, for what 
period the army in the peninsula was in 
arrear, as to its pay. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said three 
or four months, 

Mr. Bennet asked, whether the last pay- 
ment was not on the 24th of December. 

Mr. Long said, it had been on the 24th 
of March. 

Mr. Baring asked for an explanation as 
to the corn purchased in the Brazils. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the 
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corn purchased in the Brazils was pur- 
chased at 63s. per quarter only, and he 
was happy to say that the army in the 
peninsula had provision for 100,000 men 
for twelve weeks. 

The Resolution was then passed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
moved, that asum not exceeding 100,000/. 
should be given in aid of queen Anne’s 
bounty. 

Mr. Baring objected, on the ground that 
the church collectively had sufficient pro- 
perty if it were properly distributed. 
There was no country in Europe, or the 
civilized world, in which the church en- 
joyed so large a portion of the produce 
and property of the people as it possessed 
in England. The amount indeed of the 
possession was unquestionable, and the 
only question was, whether this amount 
was equitably distributed. For his own 
part, he could not help thinking that the 
distribution was inadequate, or this prope- 
sition could not be necessary. In fact, it 
was evident that while the church de- 
rived so much from the industry of the 
public—while its profit interfered most 
injuriously with the agriculture of the 
country, the clergy were not adequately 
provided for. Instead of making the 
higher livings provide for the lower, which 
was the principle ofthe Stipendiary Curates 
Bill, it was proposed by this motion to 
burthen the public purse, leaving the 
higher livings untouched. This was now 
the fourth year in which this grant had 
been made, and he understood it was to be 
followed up with the devout intention of 
raising the amount to one million, to be 
invested in the funds. Thus it seemed 
that the church, in addition to all its pro- 
perty in land, was also to become a stock- 
holder. 

Mr. Western professed great respect for 
the church establishment, but had no ob- 
jection whatever to a more equal distribu- 
tion of church property. 

Mr. W. Smith conceived the clergy to 
be in possession of a tythe, not only of the 
produce but of the rent of the country, but 
still he would not object to an ample pro- 
vision for them, always conceiving that 
‘¢ the labourer is worthy of his hire.” 

Mr. P. Carew wished that means should 
be taken to enforce the residence of such 
clergymen as partook of this grant. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
a condition of residence always accompa- 
nied any grant by the governors of queen 
Anne’s bounty. 
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Mr. Baring hoped that no part of the 
money would be laid out in the purchase 
of jands, as he was peculiarly adverse to 
the grant of any more of our land in mort- 
main. 

Mr. P. Carew recommended rather that 
such money should be applied in the pur- 
chase of the land tax. 

After some observations, the Committee 
divided. The numbers were: For the 
motion, 94. Against it, 20.. The several 
Resolutions were then agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, June 25. 


PayMASTER GENERAt’s AccounTs Bit. } 
Mr. Wharton moved for the second read- 
ing of this Bill. 

Mr. Creevey took that opportunity of say- 
ing a word on the place of Joint Paymas- 
ter of the Forces, and of asking whether 
or no it was the intention of government 
to suppress it? It might be recollected, 


that when he had made a motion to that 
effect, he had been answered by the gen- 
tlemen on the other side, that it was per- 
fectly useless, as a Bill was then in its pro- 
gress in another place, to suppress sine- 
cures, under which description the place 


alluded to would come. It was however 
known to all, that the Sinecure Bill had 
been lost, and it was equally notcrious that 
the right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Long) discharged all the duties of the si- 
tuation, while the noble lord who was his 
assistant paymaster (lord C. Somerset) was 
employed elsewhere. In fact, the place 
was kept up solely for securing the inte- 
rest of the duke of Beaufort. It was now 
too late in the session, to introduce a Bill 
for the suppression of that place ; but as 
long as he should be honoured with a seat 

‘in that House, he would persevere in his 
efforts until he had attained his object. 
As to the other office to which he had al- 
luded at the same time, he meant that of 
Paymaster of the Marines, he was glad to 
see that the intention of the Admiralty 
was to suppress it, at least he gathered so 
from the paper placed on the table of the 
House, and he had only to express his 
hopes that the other place would share the 
same fate. 

Mr. Croker denied that the Board of 
Admiralty had in contemplation to sup- 
press the place of Paymaster of Marines. 
The paper on ‘he table proved on the con- 
trary, that they considered that office as 
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absolutely necessary, and they merely in- 
tended to establish new regulations. 

Mr. Long took that opportunity of ex- 
plaining that in a former night’s debate he 
had not said that the army in the penin- 
sula was paid to the 24h of March, as had 
been reported, but to the 24th of Fe- 
bruary. . 


Auction Duties’ Bitu.] On the re- 
port of this Bill being brought up, 

Mr. Whitbread objected to the manner 
in which this Bill had been brought into 
the House, under a title, as he wasinform- 
ed, different from what it now bore, so 
that those persons who were most interest- 
ed in its provisions, were absolutely igno- 
rant that any such Bill was passing through 
the Commons. He understood that the Bill 
was founded upon princip!es nearly simi- 
lar, if not exactly so, to the Auction Bill 
brought in last session by the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
which was ultimately rejected by that 
House. That right hon. gentleman had, 
after that failure, in a manner pledged 
himself to the auctioneers, that no simi- 
lar enactment should be attempted: but 
the Secretary of the Treasury, not at all 
deterred by the issue of the last attempt, 
had declared, as he was informed, that he 
would, notwithstanding, “try the expe- 
riment.’”” He wished the Bill should be 
printed. 

Mr. Wharton replied, that the Bill had 
never borne any other title, nor had it . 
been clandestinely brought into the House.- 
It had been before it several weeks. He 
solemnly denied he had, on any occasion, 
ever uttered the expression that he would 
“try the experiment.” All the commu- 
nications which he had with the parties 
interested in the measure had been free, 
openandamicable. He did not anticipate 
any opposition to the Bill. If it was the 
pleasure of the House that it should be 
printed, he certainly should not oppose it. 
The assertions of the hon. member, he 
contended, were totally unfounded. The 
city of London was deeply interested in 
passing this Bill; a deputation from it 
had waited upon him, to express their 
great desire for such an Act, and there 
were petitions from various parts of the 
country, speaking the same language. 

Mr. Whitbread said, the assertions he had 
used were no assertions of his; they were 
what he had received from respectable 
authority. He certainly had been most 
grossly mis-informed as to the title of the 
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Bill. With regard to the expression of 
“trying the experiment,’ he would read 
to the House a sentence from a letter 
which contained that assertion. [Here he 
read, from a letter, a passage attributing 
those words to the hon. member.}] He 
would suggest, however, as so much mis- 
apprehension had gone forth, whether it 
would not be better to print the Bill. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
certainly had intended to bring in a Bill si- 
milar to the present, but as his time was so 
greatly occupied, he had requested his 
hon. friend to take that trouble. 

Mr. Fremantle contended, that .it was a 
Bill of great importance, not only as it af- 
fected individuals, but the revenues of the 


crown, and therefore he saw no reason | 


why the hon. gentleman should not anti- 
Cipate a discussion upon it. One of the 
clauses, he understood, enacted that all 
property put up to sale should be liable 
to duty, whether sold or not. There were 
other points, also, that required discus- 
‘sion, in his opinion. 

Mr. Wharton said he’ had been totally 
misapprehended. What he had said was, 


that in the present stage of the Bill he had 


mo reason to expect any discussion. In- 


deed he did not apprehend the Bul was lhia- 
ble to.much objection ; he had had frequent 


interviews with the principal persons af- 
fected by its provisions, and he had fram- 
ed it, as nearly as possible, upon what-he 
conceived, from those communications, 
would be most likely to secure the inte- 
rests of the auctioneers in general. He 
would, however, propose, that instead of 
the Bill being recommitted on Monday, 
it should be committed now, with the 
amendments, and be taken into further 
consideration on Tuesday next. 

Mr. Huskisson wished it to be printed, 
together with the amendments. 

Mr. Wharton said, that when he in- 
troduced it, he intended it should have 
been printed after having been committed. 
The Bill had been communicated to a 
great many members: and several of the 
amendments were in consequence of sug- 
gestions from those gentlemen. © Mock 
auctions, indeed, had become an evil of 
such intolerable extent, that some regula- 
tion was imperiously called for. 

Mr. Thompson spoke in favour of the 
Bill. He thought the evil of mock auc- 
tions, which were nothing but swindling 
transactions, had been confined to the me- 
tropolis; but he found that they now 
infested every part of the country. 
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Mr. P. Moore said a few words in favor 
of the Bill; when it was committed. It 
was also ordered to be printed. 


Mr. Crervey’s Compiaini oF A Breacn 
or PrivitecE.| Mr. Creevey proceeded 
to make the motion of which he had 
given notice. As it respected the House 
and the public, he regretted that the mo- 
tion had been so long delayed, but he was 
glad of this circumstance as connected 
personally with himself, because the fur- 
ther this description was removed from 
the sentence that had been passed upon 
him, the less could it be considered as one 
in which he himself was interested on his 
own account. * During the progress of his 
trial it was never his intention to com- 
plain to the House. He was determined 
that sentence should be passed upon him 
before he would state to parliament that, 
which, in his opinion, deeply affected the 
privileges of every man in that House 
and of all his successors. Strong as his 
feeling undoubtedly was on the subject, 
he would not now ask the House to come 
to any resolution on the case. He mere- 
ly meant at present to lay the founda- 
tion for further and ulterior deliberation 
on this important subject, by bringing be- 
fore the House a faithful narrative of all the 
facts and proceedings in this case, and as 
an inducement tothe House'to listen to him 
with attention, he would observe that this 
was the first case in the history of parlia- 
ment, in which a member of parliament 
had been arraigned for words which were 
proved to have been spoken by him in his 
place in parliament, and in discharge of 
his. public duty, let such words or speech 
have been afterwards printed and publish- 
ed by him or not. - The facts were these: 
—Early in the last session of the last par- 
liament, there was a discussion in the 
House of Commons on the affairs of the 
East India Company. He believed the 
question was the appointment of a com- 
mittee to examine into those affairs. On 
that occasion he had urged the expediency 
of that which, in his opinion, would have 
been a preferable measure, viz. the open- 
ing of the trade with India to the out- 
ports. He had stated what from his own 
recent personal observation was the con- 
dition of one of those out-ports, the town 
of Liverpool. He had stated the evils 
which had resulted from the suspension 
of the trade with America, and from 
the other circumstances which had pa-_ 
valyzed the commerce of Liverpool ; 
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evils, which a free trade to India alone 
was calculated toremedy. In the course 
of his speech he had mentioned in detail 
the misery which existed in Liverpool, 
such as the great and increasing quantity 
of poor, who were forced to apply for pa- 
rochial relief. Shortly afterwards, during 
his absence on a visit to Liverpool, general 
Tarleton (then a member for Liverpool) 
declared in the House, that those detailed 
accounts were much exaggerated; and 
read a letter from a respectable merchant 
of Liverpool desiring him to contradict 
them. When he (Mr. Creevey) returned 
to London, it so happened that on the first 
day of his attendance in parliament, ge- 
neral Tarleton presented a petition from 
Liverpool,- praying for a free trade to 
India. He (Mr. Creevey) then re-stated 
what he had before said (of the truth of 
which he had received ample confirmation 
during his visit); and, speaking of the 
distress of the town of Liverpool, took oc- 
casion to mention a great additional vexa- 
tion lately inflicted on the inhabitants by 
new surcharges of property, which were 
attributed to an inspector of taxes, of the 
name of Kirkpatrick. Soon afterwards he 
saw very incorrect reports of this speech 
in several papers, and particularly in one 
published at Liverpool, and as his accuracy 
had been impeached by the declarations 
of general Tarleton,. he thought it his 
duty, and conceived, and still did conceive 
it to be his right, to cause to be inserted, 
in that paper in which the incorrect ac- 
count had been inserted, a correct state- 
ment of ail that he had stated. He 
gave the printer of the Liverpool paper 
to which he had alluded authority to pub- 
lish this corrected speech early in last 
March twelvemonth. It was printed ina 
few days. Butit was not until the middle 
of October, at which period he was one of 
the candidates for the representation of 
Liverpool, after two sessions and the spring 
assizes at Lancaster had been permitted to 
pass by, that he learnt that an indictment 
had been preferred against him at the 
quarter sessions at Manchester, by the 
King, fora printed libel. He then thought, 
and he now thought, that he was com- 
pletely justified in causing the publication 
of the speech in question. But with all 
due respect to the magistrates who com- 
pose the bench in the town of Manchester, 
who were most respectable persons, at the 
head of whom was a clergyman of high 
character, he did not conceive the quarter 
_ sessions was the proper tribunal to decide 
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a question which involved the privileges of 
parliament; and he therefore moved his 
cause by Certiorari to the assizes at Lan- 
caster. Last spring assizes it came on to 
be tried before Mr. Justice Le Blanc. It 
was admitted on the part of the prosecu- 
tion, that all that had been written by him 
had been said by him in his place in parlia- 
ment. The witnesses on the part of the 
prosecution proved, that he had directed 
it to be published for the purpose of cor- 
recting misrepresentation. No attempt 
was made to impute to him malice or pri- 
vate resentment: and an ulterior stage of 
the trial afforded him an opportunity of 
denying by his affidavit, that he had ever 
seen the prosecutor in his life, that he had 
ever had any private quarrel with him, or 
that he entertained towards him theslightest 
resentment.—His (Mr. Creevey’s) counsel 
contended, upon the trial at Lancaster, that 
under all the circumstances of the case 
then proved or admitted, he was not amen- 
able to the courts below; but Mr. Justice 
Le Blanc declared, that he must be bound 
by the case of the King v. the earl of 
Abingdon; that the privilege of parlia- 
ment was entirely out of the question; 
that malice was not a necessary ingredient 
in a case of libel, that the only question 
was, if the words used were defamatory ; 
and that in his opinion they were defama- 
tory. On this direction, the jury, with- 
out hesitation, pronounced him (Mr. Cree- 
vey) guilty. Last term, he made an ap- 
plication to the court of King’s-bench for 
a new trial, on the ground of his privilege 
as a member of parliament, and of misdi- 
rection on the part of the judge by whom 
he had been already tried. He was in 
court when the application was made, and 
he witnessed the unanimous declaration of 
the judges, that they were bound by the 
case of the King z. the earl of Abingdon. 
The lord chief justice (lord Ellenborough) 
said, that he had never heard a proposition 
so extravagant as the claim of a member 
of parliament to explain out of the House 
any conduct which he had pursued or any 
language which he had used within it. 
Mr. Justice Bailey considered the sending 
of a speech made in parliament to a news- 
paper as a degradation ; although he must 
have known that it was the practice at all 
times, of the most distinguished persons, in 
both Houses, to publish their own speeches, 
and although he must have known that but 
a few months ago that highly respectable 
judge, Mr. Baron Wood, sent toa news- 
paper a copy of a charge to a jury which 
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he had made, in order to correct a misre- 
presentation which had gone forth with 
respect to it. Onthe 20th of May, he 
(Mr. Creevey), was brought up in the 
court of King’s-bench to receive judg- 
ment; when Mr. Justice Grose, in dis- 
charging that duty, pronounced sentence 
upon him, that he should pay a fine of 
1001. to the King, and be committed to the 
King’s-bench until the fine was paid. The 
learned judge almost made an apology for 
his lenity, by declaring that the printed 
paper which had been the subject of pro- 
secution, was not so much a libel upon the 
tax-gatherer as a libel on Mr. Perceval, 
and a proceeding bottomed in disaffection 
to the state—thus, while passing sentence 
for a libel, most unjustly and most illegally 
libelling him (Mr. Creevey), by ascribing 
to him two offences for which he had never 
been tried. Now what was the nature 
of the case so strongly relied on as the 
ground of his conviction? Let it be com- 
pared with his own. In lord Abingdon’s 
case no public subject was concerned. He 
had made a speech in the House of Lords, 
solely directed against the professional cha- 
racter of an individual, a Mr. Sermon, his 
attorney. It was proved on the trial that 
he had had a private quarrel with this gen- 
tleman, and that he bore him actual malice. 
It was proved on the trial that he had 
gone to the House of Lords with his speech 
ready written, that immediately after he 
had delivered it he caused it to be printed, 
and that he paid for such printing, and 
that he had evidently done all this with a 
view, under the shelter of the privileges 
of the House of Lords, of making a 
personal attack on an individual. Such 
was the case of lord Abingdon. What was 
his own? The speech which he had made 
related to a public cause. His observa- 
tions bore on a public servant, the pro- 
priety of whose conduct was most import- 
ant to his Majesty’s subjects—a collector 
of taxes. He had spoken of a grievance 
deeply affecting a great and populous 
part of the empire, with which by birth 
and residence and various other ties he was 
closely connected. No attempt was made 
to prove against him any private quarrel 
or personal resentment, and it was proved 
by him that so far from going’ to the 
House of Commons to make the speech for 
the purpose of having it printed, thespeech 
would never have been printed if the in- 
accuracy of those to whom the standing 
orders of the House refused permission to 
publish the proceedings of parliament 
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at all, had not rendered correction indise 
pensable. So far, therefore, were these 
two cases from having any affinity, that 
they appeared to him to be in perfect op- 
position. With respect to the decision in 
his case, he begged the House to consider 


‘to what extent the doctrine might be car- 


ried if the law were such as it had been 
declared to be. It would for ever put an 
end to all communication between the re- 
presentative and the constituent bodies in 
this kingdom. That which he might not 
publish by writing he presumed he might 
not publish by speaking. If Mr. Justice 
Grose was right in proclaiming his offence 
to be bottomed in disaffection to the state 
(that was in proclaiming it to be a seditious 
libel), then, had he (Mr. Creevey), instead 
of printing his speech as he had done, 
waited until he became a candidate for 
the representation of Liverpool, and on 
the hustings there, either voluntarily or in 
answer to a proposed question, stated that 
which he in fact had written ; and had that 
seditious libel been communicated to the 
Attorney General by some one who could 
have proved its utterance, the Attorney 
General would doubtless have filed an in- 
formation, and, according to the justice 
dealt out to other libellers, he (Mr. Cree- 
vey) would most probably have expiated 
this offence in a distant gaol. Was this 
English law, or was it not? Unquestion- 
ably it appeared to him, that he was just 
as liable to be punished for a viva voce 
statement to his constituents, as for one 
written and published. If so, it was most 
extraordinary, that up to the present time, 
no one had ever heard of any member of 
parliament having been prosecuted for 
any statement or account that he might 
think it his duty to give to his constituents 
on any of the various subjects in which 
they might be supposed to be interested. 
It was well known that the greatest men 
had undergone parliamentary accusation. 
The great lord Bacon himself had not 
escaped impeachment. If any member of 
parliament of that day had told his con- 
stituents the reasons which had, induced 
him to vote against lord Bacon, how could 
he have done so without using defamatory 
words? [The Attorney General shook his 
head.] ‘The hon. and learned gentleman 
opposite seemed to dissent from this pro- 
position. For his part, he was sure it 
could not be denied, and he should be glad 
to hear the Attorney General deny if he 
could, the truth of what he was stating 
or the inference he drew from it. He 
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had voted for the expulsion of Mr. Hunt 
for the impeachment of lord Melville, for 
the address to deprive the duke of York 
of his situation as commander in chief. 
In all these cases he could not conceive 
how it would have been possible for him 
to account for his conduct to his consti- 
tuents without using defamatory words, 
and thereby being guilty, according to 
modern law, of a libel. The absence 
of malice would be nothing, the bona 
fide nature of the proceeding and the 
discharge of his duty to his constituents 
would be nothing; if the words were 
proved to be defamatory, they would be 
considered as a fit subject for prosecution. 
—It had long been considered as a settled 
point, that parliamentary reports should 
be given; so that according to the new 
dictum of the judges, the members of that 
House were at the mercy of the reporters 
for all they might say within these walls, 
and at that of the judges for all they 
might explain to their constituents with- 
out them. All accounts given, therefore, 
however correct, by themselves, to those 
who elected them, or by whom they 
sought to be elected, were attended with 
danger, and exposed them to the liability 
of prosecution. He was perfectly ready 
to admit, that he and every member of 
that House was amenable for misconduct 
to parliament itself. What alone he ob- 
jected to was, the jurisdiction of the infe- 
rior courts over such cases, He had of 
course, before he brought this subject 
under the consideration of the House, 
looked for such light and instruction from 
precedents as the Journals and history of 
parliament afforded, and he would ‘state 
such information as he found it, faithfully 
to the House. In the time of the Long 
Parliament; when the House of Commons 
was in the habit of debating with closed 
doors, the attention of the House seemed 
to have been first called to the subject of 
printing speeches. The House then or- 
dered the speeches of their favourite mem- 
bers to be published. Amongst these was 
Mr. Solicitor St. John’s speech on one oc- 
casion, and Mr. Pym’s on lord Strafford’s 
Attainder Bill. These were members 
‘which at that time were at the head of the 
party which had then most influence in 
parliament. King Charles the First himself, 
in one of his messages or speeches to the 
House of Commons, justifies himself against 
what he considers mis-statements or mis- 
representations in a “ printed” speech of 
Mr. Pym. The Commons, however, had 
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laid down a rule only for one party, 
and not for their opponents, who began to 
conceive, that if what was said on one 
side might be published, that which was 
urged on the other was entitled to the 
same privilege. Accordingly lord Digby, 
who had made an excellent speech on one 
of the stages of lord Strafford’s Attainder 
Bill, exposing in the strongest point of view 
the abominable and illegal cruelty of that 
whole measure, was afterwards induced to 
print it, Mr. St. John’s and Mr. Pym’s 
speeches on the same subject, but on the op~ 
posite side, being already printed by order 
of the House. Upon this the House of Com- 
mons, i. e. the prevailing party in it, took of- 
fence, and appointed a committee to inquire 
into the printing of speeches by members, 
and referred the report of lord Digby’s to 
this committee. On the 13th of July, 1641, 
sir John Evelyn having produced the re~ 
port, they resolved that the said printed 
speech contained matter untrue and sean- 
dalous, as it related to the proceedings in 
both Houses of Parliament; that it was a 
criminal offence against the legislature, 
and should be burned by the hands of the 
common hangman.* He stated this case 
in order to shew that the printing a speech 
made in parliament was an offence, if an 
offence at all, cognisable by parliament 
alone. If subject to any other jurisdiction, 
how had it not occurred to Mr. Solicitor 
St. John to institute legal proceedings 
against lord Digby, who had gone so far 
as even to impeach in his speech the testi- 
mony of sir Harry Vane? The House 
did indeed soon afterwards address the 
king not to confer any more honours or 
marks of his favour on lord Digby, but 
never appeared to imagine that there ex- 
isted any legal ground for a prosecution. 
An order was subsequently made interdict- 
ing any person from publishing any thing 
said or done in that House. This was cer- 
tainly a strong example of the abuse of 
privilege, but it still served to shew that 
they always considered themselves as the 
only judges who had any control over 
their own proceedings. In the same par- 
liament sir E. Deering printed a speech 
which he made in favour of the establish- 
ed church, which being contrary to the 
principles of the ruling party in the Com- 
mons, they voted that it should be burned 
by the common hangman, and expelled 
sit Edward Deering.t Now, in order to 





* See the new Parliamentary History, 
vol. 2, p. 883. t Ibid, vol. 2, p. 1072. 
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illustrate what he had before stated as 
to the inseparable connection between 
printed reports and viva voce statements 
of what was spoken in parliament, he 
would cite the case of Mr. Taylor, the 
Mr. Taylor hav- 
ing been one of those who had resist- 
ed the attainder of lord Strafford, on 
meeting his constituents informed them 
of the language which he had used on 
that occasion, and in which he had de- 
scribed that proceeding as most atrocious. 
A paper was afterwards produced and 
laid on the table of the House, relating 
that Mr. Taylor had said at Windsor, 
that lord Strafford had been murdered, 
and that the murder was, in his opiuion, 
the more foul because it had been com- 
mitted with the sword of justice. The 
words were further proved to have been 
uttered by the testimony of Hall, the 
mayor, and others who were present at 
the time. It was immediately resolved, 
that Mr. Taylor should be expelled and 
rendered incapable of ever sitting. again 
in parliament, and that he should make 
acknowledgment of his offence at the bar 
of the House and in the town of Windsor.* 
lt was evident, then, that the same law 
which took cognizance of libellous pub- 
lications was equally applicable to verbal 
expressions. Mr. Andrew Marvell, who 
was returned to parliament at the be- 
ginning of the Restoration, and continued 
to represent the town of Hull from 1660 
to 1678, was accustomed during that 
wiiole period to send in writing to his 
constituents an accurate account of all he 
did and said in parliament, and from his 
general character it might be inferred 
that the tone of his narration must have 
been pretty sarcastic. He was, however, 
never visited by king Charles’s attorney 
general. In the year 1679, however, the 
speeches which sir Francis Winnington 
and lord Cavendish had made on the 
duke of York’s Exclusion Bill were pub- 
lished, and the House having referred 
them to a committee, voted them to be 
false and scandalous. Stiil it was never 
supposed that there could be any legal 
prosecution in such a case. In 1693,a 
complaint was made of a publication of a 
speech containing very violent language 
that had been made in parliament by sir 
John Knight, against a very necessary 
measure at that period of king William’s 





* See the new Parliamentary History, 
vol, 2, Pp- $15, 
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government, the Bill for Naturalizing Fo- 
reigners.* It had the effect of spread- - 
ing a flame through the country, anda 
copy of it being laid before the House, it 
was resolved that it was a false, scanda- 
lous and seditious pamphlet, and that it 
should be burned on the following Satur 
day by the hands of the hangman. Here 
was another proof that the crown officers 
of that reign never dreamed of bringing 
these cases into courts of law. Thus from 
the time of the Long Parliament to the pe- 
riod of the Revolution, the practice was 
uniform and consistent, and no individual 
from that period has ever conceived bim- 
self to. be injured by it, till a collector of 
the taxes, of much greater sensibility than 
all or any of his countrymen who have 
preceded him, is determined to make a 
new experiment in trying the efficacy of 
the court of King’s-bench. He knew that 
there were no less than thirty resolutions 
against reporting the speeches or proceed- 
ings in that House, yet by universal con- 
sent and a long established understanding, 
he conceived himself authorised in saying, 
that it had now become a legal practice, 
In the year 1771, the question was brought 
to issue, and the printers determined to 
settle the point. On the motion { of 
colonel” Onslow the two printers, Miller 
and Wheeble, were ordered to be taken 
into custody, and a reward of 50l. offered 
for their apprehension. The magistrates 
before whom they were brought released 
them, and committed the officers of the 
House. The House in retaliation com- 
mitted the magistrates, aldermen Oliver 
and Crosby, and ordered Mr. Wilkes, one 
of their members, and who had likewise as 
a magistrate released the printers, to at- 
tend in his place, who justly as he had 
before incurred the displeasure of the 
House, refused so to do, and no further 
proceedings took place against him. The 
public then felt that the House had shrunk 
from the contest; the right had never 
been since asserted, and should it be again 
set up, he doubted not that the public 
would again compel the House to abandon 
it. The reporters now published the de- 
bates, and it was of no consequence whe- 
ther they did so by usage and sufferance, 
if that usage and sufferance could not be 
revoked. It then became the more im- 
portant that the members of that House 





# See the new Parliamentary History, 
vol. 5, p. 849. 
+ Ibid. vol. 17, p. 53. 
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should exercise the privilege of correct- 
ing any inaccuracies that might be com- 
mitted by the reporters, and that they 
should not be the only persons who were 
precluded from printing what they might 
say in parliament. As the law had been 
lately declared, any other individual might 
publish a member of parliament’s speech ; 
but if he ventured to do so himself it must 
be at the mercy of a judge, and the hazard 
ofa gaol. It might be urged, that if the 
printer made misrepresentations, he might 
be reprimanded ; but as for himself, he 
had no wish to punish misrepresentations, 
When they occurred, they were probably 
the result of haste and unintentional 
error, and in all events, a reprimand to 
the printer was no explanation to his con- 
stituents of what he bad really said. He 
knew that many gentlemen, for whom he 
had the greatest respect, entertained an 
apprehension that the publication of 
speeches by members of parliament might 
be rendered a vehicle for the circulation 
of personal defamation. He conceived, 
however, that this objection ought rather 
to be made to reporting generally, for it 
was obvious, that if members were always 
to report their own speeches, they would 
be given in a more guarded as well as in 
@ more accurate manner. But above all 
he insisted that the practice of printing 
members’ speeches by others being now 
as it were law, it became a necessary 
and indispensable consequence, that if a 
reporter published for a member in his 
speech what he did not say, that such 
member in his own defence should claim 
the right of publishing what he did say. 
In speaking, however, of apprehensions or 
of jealousies, he must be permitted to say, 
he was much less jealous of members of 
parliament abusing their privileges to the 

rejudice of individuals, than he was of 
judges trampling upon such privileges to 
the prejudice of the liberty of the subject, 
and for the purpose of currying favour 
with the crown. When judges undertook 
to decide on privilege, they decided upon 
that which was originally constituted as 
a protection to the House against the 
usurpations of the crown; but at almost 
every period of our history, the judges 
have been found the willing instroments 
of the crown.—At the beginning of the 
reign of Charles 1, when the celebrated 
Mr. Selden, Mr. Hollis, and sir John 
Elliot, and others, had become obnoxious 
to the court, the surest way of getting rid 
of them was considered to be a prosecu- 
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tion in the court of King’s-bench. The 
judges then said, as lord Ellenborough 
now said, we cannot interfere with 
speeches made in parliament; but then 
they said these speeches are made in an 
unparliamentary manner, and tend to ex- 
cite disaffection in his majesty’s subjects, 
and therefore no plea of privilege can be 
allowed. Every-one hated and abhorred 
the atrocious judgments which the judges 
of that day pronounced upon those most 
virtuous and distinguished members of the 
House of Commons; they were all sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned during the king’s 
pleasure; and the ringleaders, as they 
were called (of whom Mr. Selden was 
one) were to pay 2,000 marks as a fine 
to the king. (Hear!)—Some of these 
gentlemen died in prison, and others, upon 
petition, were afterwards set at-liberty, on 
condition of not coming within-ten miles 
of London, and giving security in 2,000/. 
for theit good conduct, This was a judg- 
ment given to satisfy the court at the 
commencement of the reign of Charles 1, 
because the court was then all powerful ; 
but in the course of a few years the Long 
Parliament having become paramount in 
the state, the judges of the King’s-bench 
thought proper to transfer their allegi- 
ance. The Long Parliament having an 
atrocious act to perform, turned their at- 
tention to the judges, in order to obtain 
their sanction to the illegal proceedings 
against lord Strafford; they were asked 
as to the constitutional nature of that at- 
tainder; and their infamous reply was, 
through the lord chief justice, that it was 
their unanimous opinion, that lord Strafford 
had deserved to suffer the pains and penal- 
ties of high treason according to law. 
There was another flagrant case of the 
subserviency of the judges. Sir Wil- 
liam Williams, who had been speaker 
of that House, and published Dangerfield’s 
Narrative against the duke of York as 
speaker, and by order of the House, was 
prosecuted for this offence, alter the ac- 
cession of James 2, and sentenced by the: 
then judges to pay a fine of 10,000/.* 
These cases he thought sufficient ground 
for entertaining a great jealousy of the 
judges; he thought too that his own case 
rendered it still stronger. The Attorney- 
General seemed to smile, as if he (Mr. 





* For the Proceedings against sir Wil- 
liam Williams for the publication of Dans 
gerfield’s Narrative, see Howell’s State 
Trials, vol, 13, p. 1370, 
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Creevey, felt any soreness onthiis occasion. 
He could assure him that this was not 
the case—that he had no other feeling 
than that of pride and gratitude at the 
kindness and friendship which he had ex- 
perienced upon this occasion.—He had 
no personal resentment of any kind to 
gratify, and had no object whatever but 
to induce parliament to take this ques- 
tion into its serious consideration. It was, 
in his opinion, connected with the most 
important privileges of parliament, and 
went to affect all future parliaments no 
less than the present,—And again he as-. 
serted that it was a case as much calculated 
to excite jealousy of judges as any of the 
cases he had mentioned. Having stated 
what he deemed to be the true and legiti- 
mate objects of jealousy with the House of 
Commons, viz. the crown and the judges, 
he had no hesitation in admitting that the 
House of Commons itself was too fre- 
quently a first object of jealousy with the 
people in the abuse or in the sufferance of 
‘the abuse of its privileges. In the course 
of the last parliament evidence had been 
tendered by members of that House of the 
ministers of the crown having violated 
privilege by trafficing in seats of parlia- 
ment, and the House refused to inquire. 
But when an unfortunate man like Mr. 


Gale Jones attacked privilege, all was in- 
dignation, the Bill of Rights read, and the 


offender lodged in Newgate. When the 
duke of Cumberland and the duke of 
Leeds were accused and proved guilty of 
tampering with election, the good man- 
ners of the House suppressed every senti- 
ment of disapprobation, but when Mr. 
Croggon was charged with precisely the 
same offence, privilege of parliament was 
maintained and the individual committed 
to custody. What he complained of was, 
not the exercise of privilege, but the direc- 
tion of it against obscure persons who 
violated it, and an abject renunciation of 
it in cases where the parties happened to be 
high in rank or powerful in office, Privi- 
lege, rightly understood, was meant to be 
the protection of the people against the 
crown, but by the modern decision of the 
House of Commons, who ought to be its 
guardian, it is converted into an instru- 
ment of power in favour of the crown and 
against the people. To go back again to 
the judges and to his grounds of jealousy 
-of them, he could mention one other case, 
which was extremely apposite, and illus- 
trated most powerfully the variation in 
the opinions of the judges according to 
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the character and situation of the accused 
party. In the case of the King ». Wright, 
it appeared that he, Mr. Wright, published 
the Report of a Committee of the House 
of Commons, charging Mr. Horne Tooke 
with high treason, of which he had been 
acquitted three years before. Mr. Horne 
Tooke sought his remedy in the court of 
King’s-bench. Upon this occasion lord 
Kenyon suggested to the prosecutor, that 
if the copy of the Report was a correct 
copy, he had better not move for a rule, 
but that if the copy were untrue, the rule 
might be granted. Mr. Justice Lawrence 
observed, that the proceedings of courts 
of law as well as those of parliament, were 
regularly published, and, although often 
reflecting on the character of individuals, 
yet if those reports were faithful, it would 
be impossible to maintain a prosecution for 
their publication. Such was the obser- 
vation of Mr. Justice Lawrence, whom 
no man, he believed, could rank below 
lord Ellenborough or any other judge 
for learning or ability. Mr. Justice 
Lawrence further remarked, in refusing 
this application of Mr. Tooke’s, that if re- 
ports of proceedings in parliament or 
courts of justice were sometimes prejudicial 
to the reputation of individuals, it was an 
unavoidable evil, and not comparable to 
the general advantage gained to society 
by their publication. This free and accu- 
rate representation could not, however, 
take place if printers were liable to pro- 
secution as libellers in so acting. Lord 
Ellenborough on the other hand had re- 
cently said, that he had never before 
heard any thing so wild as the proposition 
thata member of parliament bad a right 
to publish a correct account of what he 
had said or dene in parliament. Whilst 
these two cases were before them, he 
would openly assert that there was in this 
country as manifested in these instances 
one law for one man, and one for another. 
Mr. Horne Tooke was refused his redress, 
because he was a person obnoxious to the 
state. His prosecutor had succeeded, be- 
cause he was anofficer engaged in the col- 
lection of the revenue. He, on the other 
hand, was well known to have been ac- 
tively engaged in parliamentary opposition 
to government, These circumstances 
convinced him, that it was highly proper 
that the attention of parliament should be 
called to the subject, and. the contrariety 
of the legal decisions which had been made 
further convinced him of this propriety. 
He should conclude, therefore, by moving 
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a Resolution containing a statement of all 
the circumstances which he had described, 
and, with a view of impeaching the record 
of the proceeding in the court of King’s- 
bench, add, that Mr. Justice Grose, in pro- 
nouncing the judgment of the Coyrt, stated, 
that the Court did not consider his offence 
merely in the light of an attack upon the 
character of Mr. Kirkpatrick, but asa libel 
upon the memory of Mr. Perceval, and as 
bottomed upon disaffection to the state, 
thereby illegally and unjustly pronouncing 
him, Thomas Creevey, to be guilty of 
crimes for which he had not been tried. 

The Speaker said, that there certainly 
was no precedent of the House assenting 
to so long a narrative as that which had 
been read by the hon. gentleman without 
evidence, but although there had been 
no precedent for such a proceeding, it did 
not follow that such a question might not 
be raised. 

The question having been then put, 

Mr. Williams Wynn said, he did not see 
that there was any thing in this Resolu- 
tion which demanded the consideration of 
the House; he could not help thinking, 
from the statement of the case made by 
the hon. gentleman himself, that the pri- 
vileges of parliament had been in no re- 
spect infringed. When he heard of a 
breach of privilege of that House, he was 
astonished that such a delay as from the 
20th of March down to the present period, 
should have been suffered to take place 
before any complaint was made to the 
House. He would admit that this delay 
had in some measure been created in obe- 
dience to the wishes of different members, 
but if it was his own case, he should not 
have suffered twenty-four hours to elapse, 
before he communicated what he might 
consider a breach of his privilege as a 
member of parliament to the House, of 
the rights and independence of which he 
considered himself in some measure the 
guardian. Now that he had heard the 
grounds of the hon. gentleman’s com- 
plaint, however, as he had delayed it so 
jong, he was surprised he had not delayed 
it until ‘the session had concluded. The 
claims of the hon. gentleman amounted to 
neither more nor less, than that every 
member of that House, might publish what 
~ he thought fit, and then justify himself by 
saying that it was a speech which he had 
apoken in his place in parliament, and that 
consequently he was amenable to no other 
jurisdiction than to that House. For such 
@ proceeding there was not the slightest 

§ 
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authority on the Journalsef the House, and 
he was astonished that any person could 
wish to extend the privilege of parlia- 
ment to so extraordinary a length. The 
privilege of parliament implied that every 
member should have full and uncontrolled 
liberty of speech within those walls; but 
it could not extend to any thing said or 
published beyond them, without giving to 
every member of the House of Commons 
a right to libel whom he pleased, under 
the pretence of discharging his parliamen- 
tary duty. If, asthe hon. gentleman said, 
he had only corrected a misstatement, that 
was a question for the jury, towhom, by Mr. 
Fox’s Libel Bill, it was reserved, and it was 
their duty to determine whether the pub- 
lication were for the purpose of refuting a 
false account, or for that of injuring the 
character of 4a individual. 

The cases which had been cited did not 
appear at all to bear upon the present 
question, or where they did bear were 
decidedly against it. The cases of lord 
Digby and of sir Edward Deering had ex- 
pressly determined that no member was 
at liberty to print what was said in the 
House, either by himself or any other 
member, without a previous permission. 
This doctrine was again recognized in the 
case of Mr. Hollis immediately after the 
Restoration, who having been misrepre- 
sented by public report, felt it necessary to 
apply to the House before he presumed to 
print hisown speech. Ia later times, when 
Cave, the printer of the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine, was brought to the bar upon the 
charge of printing the debates, and was 
questioned how he procured them, he re- 
plied, that many of the speeches were 
furnished by the members themselves.* 
Yet this was not held to be any extenua- 
tion of his offence, though if members had 
a privilege to print their speeches, it would 
necessarily follow that all those who acted 
under their authority were equally justi- 
fiable. 

The next argument which had been re- 
lied upon was, that for the publication of 
debates personswere indeed amenable to the 
authority of the House, but to no other tri- 
bunal. This was indeed true, so far asrelated 
to the offence against the privileges of the 
House, but it was very possible that the 
same paper which offended against those 
privileges, might be also a breach of the 
common or statute law, and therefore cog- 
nizable in the inferior courts. 





* See new Parliamentary History, vol. 
14, p. 60, 
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To prove this, he instanced the case of 
bribery, which was an offence against 
the most sacred privilege of the House of 
Commons, and which had repeatedly been 
punished as such, yet it would be rather 
an extraordinary exertion of privilege if 
the House were to object to a court of 
justice entertaining an information or in- 
dictment for that crime. If this principle 
required any additional illustration, it 
would be found in the numerous cases of 
libels which the House had directed to be 
prosecuted by the Attorney General; be- 
cause, though breaches of privilege, they 
were at the same time violations of law. 

The case of the ear] of Abingdon ap- 
peared in every respect perfectly similar 
to the present; and the only distinction 
which the ingenuity of the learned gentle- 
man had enabled him to take between the 
two was, that lord Abingdon had made 
his speech in the House of Lords mali- 
ciously and gratuitously ; whereas, the 
speech, which was the subject of the present 
debate, had arisen out of the discussion of 
a question of importance. With this dis- 
tinction a court of law could not concern 
itself. If it did, the privilege of parlia- 


ment would indeed be infringed, as the 
court would then be trying the propriety 
or impropriety of the original speech, and 


not of its subsequent publication. 

The case of the King v. Wright differed 
from this materially, inasmuch as the pub- 
‘lication there complained of was not the 
account of the speech of an individual 
member, but a copy of the report of a 
select committee of the House, which hav- 
ing been placed on the Journals of the 
House, became a part of its proceedings. 
It should also be recollected, that it came 
before the Court of King’s bench, not as 
in the present case by a motion in arrest 
of judgment, which it was compelled to 
decide upon, but by an application to 
exert its discretionary power of granting 
a criminal information, and superseding 
the ordinary process of the law. 

He had now noticed all the cases ad- 
duced by the learned gentleman, which 
appeared to him to have the slightest rela- 
tion tothe present question. The fine im- 
posed upon Mr. Williams, and since pro- 
perly considered as illegal, was not for the 
publication of a speech of his own, origi- 
nating from himself, but of a narrative, 
which the House of Commons had di- 
rected to be printed, and which he, as 
Speaker of the House, in execution of his 
office, had authenticated with his signa- 

( VOL. XXVI. ) 
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ture. The case of Elliot and the other 
members was equally foreign to the pre- 
sent, since that related only to their con- 
duct in the House. 

If, however, there was a far greater 
weight of authority and precedent in fa- 
vour of the argument of the learned gen- 
tleman, there was .a recorded opinion in 
opposition which would more than coun- 
terbalance it,—-he meant that of Mr. Fox, 
which, upon a question like tke present, 
was, perhaps, the highest that could be 
cited. Among the many subjects to which 
the mind of that great man had been ap- 
plied, there was none of which he was 
more completely master than of all which 
related to the law and privilege of parlia- 
ment. Educated in the House of Com- 
mons, he had deeply studied and was en- 
thusiastically attached to its rights. Of 
the liberty of the press, he was the zealous 
asserter, and by his Libel Bill he had 
reared the most effectual barrier to defend 
it against the inroads of power. Yet this 
illustrious character, the champion of the 
privilege of parliament and the liberty of 
the press, had, in the year 1788, expressly 
asserted, that ‘‘he did not hold the opi- 
nion, that because members in the House 
may not only with propriety, but with 
strict regard to their duty, hold certain 
language, and declare certain sentiments 
upon any topic under their consideration, 
the public prints were warranted in giving 
those to the world at large. The freedom 
of speech he considered as the first and 
most essential privilege of parliament, in- 
separable from its dignity and well being ; 
and he could easily imagine many cases in 
which it would be a gross libel and breach of 
privilege in a newspaper to publish such words 
as he would find zt necessary to make use of 
in his place.” 

It had been said, that if this claim of 
privilege were not allowed, members of 
parliament would be the only persons 
precluded from publishing their own 
speeches. He should contend, that on 
the contrary, they stood exactly on the 
same footing in this respect as any other 
persons. When the House had enforced 
the prohibition of any publication of its 
debates, that prohibition had applied to 
members as well as strangers, and since it 
had relaxed that strictness, it had over- 
looked this violation of its orders by all 
persons equally. It had still the power, 
if any unforeseen necessity should require, 
of again enforcing its regulations; but it 
was too much to say, that, on account of 
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this forbearance, the members of the 
House or any other persons possessed the 
power of publishing libels on individuals, 
under pretence of reporting what had 
passed in the House. To this the privi- 
lege now claimed must amount if it were 
any thing. The person libelled had no op- 
portunity of knowing whether the speech 
published bad actually been spoken. A 
court of law had no means of enquiring 
into it, since it was well known no mem- 
ber could be compelled to give evidence 
of what had passed in the House. If the 
House itself were upon such an occasion 
applied to by petition, it could not upon 
the vague recollection of the individual 
members, try whether particular expres- 
sions had been used in a previous debate, 
nor could it discuss their propriety without 
violating that order of their own which 
directs that no words used in the House 
shall be questioned, unless objected to at 
the moment when they are used. 

Upon the whole, he was convinced that 
if there was a settld design to overthrow 
the ancient and constitutional privileges 
ofthe House, no means could be found so 
effectual for that purpose as to extend 
them to a degree which would be burthen- 
some and oppressive on all the subjects 
of the kingdom, and which had never 
even been claimed in any former pe- 
riod. The privilege of freedom of speech, 
as it had always been claitned by Speakers 
at the commencement of parliaments and 
as asserted vy the Bill of Rights, was con- 
fined to words spoken within the House, 
and it could not be carried beyond that 
limit so established by our forefathers, 
without the greatest danger to parliament 
and to the constitution itself. 

Colonel O’ Hara spoke in favour of the 
motion. He argued, that the right of mem- 
bers to give their constituents an account 
of their sentiments delivered in parlia- 
ment, implied a right to,publish them to 
the kingdom at large. 

Mr. Western said he could not vote for 
the motion of his hon. friend, in the shape 
in which he had brought it forward, though 
he should have voted for an inquiry to as- 
certain the right of parliament on the sub- 
ject. In 1763, by a Resolution of the 
House, the privileges of its members were 
basely betrayed and surrendered ;* pre- 
vious to that period the privileges of the 
House did extend to cases of libel ; and he 





* See Parliamentary History, vol. 15, 
p. 1362. 
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thought it ought still to do so, as libel was 
one of the most powerful engines in the 
hands of the crown against the privileges 
of the House. 

Lord A. Hamilton said, as he differed 
from his two hon. friends who had just 
spoken, and as he thought the question one 
of importance, he hoped he might be al- 
lowed to say a few words, and, as far as 
the law of the land was connected with 
the question, it had three times pronounced 
against the conduct of his hon. friend. The 
law considered the publication of the hon. 
gentleman’s speech as a libel—such was 
the law, such ought to be the law, and it 
wou!d be extremely disadvantageous to the 
public if it were otherwise. ‘The decision 
did not restrain members from communis 
cating their sentiments to their constitu- 
ents, but it went to restrain members from 
publishing what the lav of the land deemed 
a libel. He would uphold the liberty of 
speech as far as any man, but he could not 
support that supposed privilege which 
would enable any member of parliament 
to make what personal attacks he pleased 
on persons out of that House. He thought 
the privilege would be as injurious to the 
House as to the country ; it would not be 
more inimical to the liberty of the people, 
than to the freedom of debate. If the 
proposition of his hon. friend were pressed 
to a division, he should certainly vote 
against it. From the great regard he en- 
tertained for his hon. friend, he most re- 
luctantly came to such a decision ; but he 
felt that he could not act otherwise with- 
out doing a materia] injury to the public 
and to the House. 

Lord Castlereagh did not rise to prolong 
the debate after those speeches, which 
must be satisfactory to every mind, and as 
he wished to avoid expressing any opinion 
on the subject, he would rather move the 
order of the day than give the proposition 
a direct negative. As he was on his legs 
he would say one word in answer to an 
observation of an hon. member (Mr. 
Western). The inference drawn by that 
hon. gentleman from the paper he had 
read was, that the House ought to be very 
jealous of any interference in their privi- 
leges by the judges, particularly in con- 
struing the publication of speeches into 
libels. He granted, that when the judges 
were so dependant on the crown, that the 
bench was considered to be the crown, 
there might have been reasonable grounds 
for fearing that the crown would attack 
the privileges of the House through the 
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judges; but now, when the judges were so 
pure, and so perfectly independent of the 
crown, no such jealousy could be reason- 
ably entertained; more particularly when 
it was known that the sentence of the 
judges depended on the decision of a jury ; 
the argument of the hon. gentleman was, 
therefore, not applicable in the present 
times. The noble lord moved “ That the 
other orders of the day be now read.” 

Mr. Western explained. He had said 
nothing to impeach the integrity of the 
judges, or to induce an undue suspicion of 
them; all he had said was, that before the 
year 1763 privilege extended to libel, and 
it was only by the resolution of that year 
- the House recognized the doctrine of 

ibel. 

Mr. Wynn would enter his protest against 
the doctrine of the noble lord, that the 
House must not be anxious to defend its 
privileges, because of the extraordinary 
purity of judges and juries. The privileges 
they had heretofore possessed, he should 
ever be prompt to defend. He considered 
them. as necessary now as they had ever 
been ; and he thought it would be fatal to 
the constitution of the House, if they 
should ever be lulled into a false security 
by the personal character of judges. With 
regard to the resolution of 1763, it was a 
proof of the doctrine he had maintained. 

Lord Castlereagh had not advised any 
surrender of their privileges, or any care- 
lessness in defending them; but he had 
shewn, that the judges were not now likely 
to be influenced by the crown. 

Mr. Whitbread wished to say a few words 
on the question, and would preface them 
by declaring his intention to vote for the 
amendment of the noble lord. ‘The ques- 
tion was one so great, and at the same 
time so delicate, that even the Speaker 
himself must feel gratified, that it was 
likely to be disposed of without coming 
to any direct decision. Within the three 
last years, questions of privilege had been 
Earried to great lengths in that House, and 
parties had gone into extremes on them ; 
for his own part, he had steered a mode- 
rate course, not regarding their privileges 
so high as some did, nor deeming them so 
unimportant as others: he had seen the 
effect of those struggles, for whenever they 
had attempted to suppress the publication 
of the debates, the House had been uni- 
formly defeated in such an attempt; he 
hoped they always would fail, and he was 
sure they always ought to fail—because, 
when such a system succeeded, all the es- 
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sential qualities of the House would perish 
in the destruction of the natural intercourse 
between members and their constituents. 
The case of his hon. friend was not the 
case of a member publishing a speech for 
malicious purposes, but of one correcting 
an imperfect report of his speech, by pub- 
lishing a correct copy of what he had 
spoken, and the prosecution had not been 
commenced until many months afterwards, 
and then purely for election purposes. 
The hon. member then adverted to the 
trial of his hon. friend, and considered him 
to have been harshly dealt with. What 
he had heard when sentence was passed, 
convinced him of the fact; when he was 
convicted of a libel on Mr. Kirkpatrick, 
the judge had told him that he had libelled 
the late Mr. Perceval, and that he was dis- 
affected to the government. If libels were 
not to be tolerated in members of that 
House, he thought they ought not to pass 
unnoticed in courts of law.;_and if asen- 
tence, such as he had noticed, was not 
nade the subject of inquiry elsewhere, he 
did not know how his hon. friend was to 
be defended against such attacks. He was 
glad the question had been brought for- 
ward, as it might be the means of bringing 
that sentence under consideration. Mem- 
bers had an undoubted right to communi- 
cate with their constituents, but yet indi- 
viduals ought to be protected against at- 
tacks in that House; and the country 
would be in a frightful state if members 
were allowed to say any thing in that 


| House, and afterwards to print it, only be- 


cause they had spoken it. Upon the 
whole, although he could not vote in fa- 
vour of the original motion, but should sup- 
port the amendment of the noble lord, he 
thought that his hon. friend had done the 
country a considerable service, by intro- 
ducing this important question upon the 
Journals of the House. 

The Attorney General expressed his great 
surprize at the singular situation in which 
the House was placed, without any dis- 
tinct motion before it; and only with the 
long narrative of the case of the King x. 
Creevey, upon the table. He called upon 
the hon. gentleman to state the nature of 
his subsequent proceedings, and when he 
would bring them forward ? 

Mr. Creevey protested against the claim 
of the hon. and learned gentleman to put 
to him any such interrogatories. 

The Attorney General went on to con- 
jecture the mode-that would be adopted, 
suggesting the impeachment of the judges 
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—an address for their removal, or for a 
copy of the record of the conviction of the 
hon. member. Perhaps all these motions 
would be attempted. -Some most un- 
founded imputations had been cast, not 
only upon the judges, now so beneficially 
presiding in our courts, but even the dead 
had not escaped accusation, Lord Ken- 
yon had been charged with having been 
swayed by personal enmity to Mr. Horne 
Tooke, in the case of the King v.-Wright ; 
and it had been more than insinuated, that 
lord Ellenborough would have pronounced 
a milder sentence on the present case, if the 
hon. mover had not been politically op- 
posed to the existing authorities, These 
assertions were in themselves libellous and 
untrue, and it little became the decorum 
of the House to listen tothem, The lan- 
guage supposed to have been employed 
by a venerable personage, who had just 
retired from the bench, had been noticed, 
but he-(the Attorney General) would state 
without bias (for he declared, that having 
read none of the papers, he could do so) 
what, to the best of his recollection, were 
the words made use of, as well by Mr. 
Justice Grose as by the Chief Justice. 
The latter stated, merely in answer to the 
argument of Mr. Brougham, that he never 
heard of such a privilege as that claimed, 
that a member of parliament with impu- 
nity might libel all the King’s subjects. 
It was childish to maintain that no malice 
existing no crime could be inferred; as 
well might it be asserted that Nicholson, 
the murderer of Mr. and Mrs. Bonar, was 
not punishable because he was not ac- 
tuated by malice prepense against his 
master or his mistress, It was no answer 
for a man who, by accident, killed B, to 
say that his intention was to have shot A. 
With respect to what the venerable judge 
who pronounced the sentence, had said, 
he was persuaded the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Whitbread) would admit the account 
he was about to give of it a fair one. The 
observations made by the judge were de- 
livered as an apology for the leniency 
of the sentence. ‘The sentence he was 
about to pronounce was marked with a 
degree of leniency, he observed, -which 
looking at the record alone, it would be 
difficult to explain. The prosecution did 
not originate in any sense of public jus- 
tice; the libel was published in March, 
and this action was not igstituted till the 
ensuing October ; and, he added, that the 
object of the speech was rather an attack 
against a departed minister, and, through 
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him, his Majesty’s government,than against 
Mr. Kirkpatrick. These it was true were 
not the words of the judge, but this was a 
fair representation of his meaning. It was 
not certainly the intention of Mr. Justice 
Grose to make up for the leniency of the 
sentence by libelling the hon. gentleman. 
He wished the words had been more 
guarded, but they did not weigh a grain 
in the sentence. The rights of the House 
would not be at all trenched on by the 
decision. 

Mr. Creevey, in reply, said, had it not 
been for the very personal manner in 
which he had been treated by the Attor- 
ney General, he should have been quite 
contented to leave the question as it stood : 
he had done his duty to the House, the 
country, and himself, in bringing before 
them what he deemed a case of vital im- 
portance to the freedom of parliament, 
and of course to the country; he hoped 
that his jealousy of this case being the 
beginning or foundation of a new attack 
upon the privileges of parliament was un- 
founded, but as such he viewed it; and 
though he found little sympathy with him 
from the House on this subject, he should 
persist in recording upon the Journals of 
it the entiré narration of these proceed- 
ings in his own case as he had moved it. 
It was a confirmation of his own opinion 
on. this case, that the hon. and learned 
gentleman (Mr. Wynn) who was the only 
member that had introduced any research 
into the discussion, had not controverted 
any of the cases he had produced, or de- 
nied the justice of the application he had 
made of them. With respect to the 
learned gentleman, the Attorney General, 
he was really at a loss how to deal with 
him. In a question of all others that ad- 
mitted of nothing but the most dispas- 
sionate consideration, he had contrived to 
transport himself into an absolute fury ; 
any indifferent person entering the House 
and attending to his violence, would sup- 
pose his indignation could be directed 
against nothing short of the murderer of 
the late unfortunate Mr. and Mrs. Bo- 
nar. In a grave case of privilege of 
parliament, it might be expected that 
so distinguished a member of the law, 
of parliament, and of the state, as the 
King’s Attorney General, a person too of 
his years and standing, would have pro- 
duced from his research and stores of rea- 
soning, some certain information to guide 
and direct the House. The truth, how- 
ever, was, that.the learned gentleman was 
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utterly destitute of every kind of learning 
upon this subject. He had no doubts, he 
might safely say, that the King’s Attor- 
ney General, speaking as he had done, 
so vehemently upon a question of privi- 
lege of parliament,-had never in his life 
read one page of one of the many Jour- 
nals of the House of Commons; in this 
helpless predicament and still determined 
to distinguish himself by taking a part in 
the debate, he very naturally resorted to 
his Old Bailey practice as his only ally : 
in the absence of all knowledge he con- 
tented himself with a kind of smart cross- 
examination of him (Mr. Creevey) as to 
the time and object of bringing forward 
this question, for all the world as if he had 
been a witness within his fangs on his 
former natural and favourite stage, the 
Old Bailey. He could inform the hon. 
and learned member, he was quite mis- 
taken if he supposed this spirited sortie of 
his, on an occasion so little calling for it, 
when he displayed nothing else but his 
own track of information, had produced 
any sensation of alarm in him or respect 
in the House, and he should continue to 
exercise whatever he thought to be his 
rights as a member of parliament, without 
any apprehension of being proved to be 
wrong by such an opponent as the learned 
gentleman had shewn himself that night 
to be. As the majority of the House 
seemed desirous that the matter should 
proceed no farther, he was content on 
having his narrative of facts recorded 
upon the Journals. He would again state, 
that Mr. Justice Grose had said, the speech 
was less a libel against an individual than 
against the government, and that it was 
bottotned in disaffection. 

Mr. Whitbread and Mr. ‘Bennet con- 
firmed Mr. Creevey’s statement respect- 
ing the assertion made by Mr. Justice 
Grose. 

The House then proceeded to the other 
orders of the day. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, June 28. 
Prince Recent’s MessaGE RESPECTING 
A Vore oF Crepit.] The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer presented the following 
Message from the Prince Regent : 
« Grorce, P, R. 
“ The Prince Regent, in the name and 
on the behalf of his Majesty, considering 
that it may be of very great importance to 
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provide for such emergencies as may arise, 
and relying on the experienced zeal and 
affection of the House of Commons, trusts 
that this House will enable him to take 
such measures as may be necessary to dis- 
appoint or defeat any enterprizes, or de- 
signs of his enemies, and as the exigency 
of affairs may require.” 


Ordered to be taken into consideration 
to-morrow. 


Tuomas Croccon.] The Report of the 
Committee to enquire into the circum- 
stances attending the imprisonment of 
Thomas Croggon, was brought up by Mr. 
S. Wortley, and read. It stated that from 
the crowded state of the gaol of Newgate, 
it was not possible for the gaoler to allot 
any particular part to any description of 
prisoners ; and that the treatment of Tho- 
mas Croggon, while confined by order of 
the House, had not been unusual or severe. 
—Ordered to lie on the table. 


Vicruatters’ Bitt.] Mr. Croker pre- 
sented a Petition, signed by certain inha- 
bitants of London and Westminster, against 
the Licensed Victuallers’ Bill. 

Mr. Rose observed, that this Petition 
appeared one of the most culpable at- 
tempts to impose on the House he ever 
remembered to have seen. Many of the 
names attached to it were spelt improperly. 
The Christian name “ William,” was in- 
variably spelt with anh. Now, that one 
of the persons signing might sign his name 
thus, was not improbable, but that so 
many persons as there were of that Chris- 
tian name concerned in this Petition, 
should speil their names so, was not cre- 
dible. This proved, in his mind, that « 
many of them had been written by the 
same hand. The allegations of the Peti- 
tion, however, were so manifestly unsup- 
ported, that having offered these remarks, 
he had no objection to its being laid on the 
table. 

Mr. Croker said, many of the names in 
the petitions presented on the subject of 
the claims of the Catholics had been 
written in the same hand, yet the petitions 
were not objected to on this account. The 
Petition had been put into his hands, and 
as the language of it had not appeared to 
him improper, he had thought it his duty 
to bring it before the House. If it was so 
eminently absurd as the right hon. gentle- 
man seemed to think, in his opinion, it was 
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admirably suited to the Bill to which it 
was intended to apply. 

The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. Mr. Rose brought up the Report of 
the said Bill, and moved that it should be 
read. Mr. Croker opposed the motion, 
and moved that the Report should be read 
this day three months. A division then 
took place, when there appeared —in sup- 
port of the Bill 41; for the Amendment 
39 ; majority in favour of the Bill 2.—The 
Report was then read and agreed to, and 
on the motion that the Bill should be read 
a third time to-morrow, the House divided 
again, when there appeared in favour of 
the motion 46; against it 41; majority 5. 
The third reading of the Bill was fixed for 
to-morrow. 


East Inpia Company’s Cuarter Bit. ] 
Lord Castlereagh moved the order of the 
day, for the House to resolve itself into a 
committee of the whole House, upon the 
Bill « for continuing in the East India 
Company for a further term the possession 
of the British territories in India, together 
with certain exclusive privileges; for 
establishing further regulations for the go- 
vernment of the said territories and the 
better administration of justice within the 
same; end for regulating the trade to and 
from the places within the limits of the 
said Company’s charter.” 

Mr. Pascoe Grenfell would say but a few 
words in this stage of the business, but he 
could not help observing, that they were 
going to try an experiment which was not 
likely to produce any material advantage 
to the private trader, and the consequence 
of which might be complete ruin to the 
East India Company. He also objected 
particularly to the clause for conveying 
missionaries to India, and thought they 
had sufficient facilities before. 

Mr. Whitshed Keene spoke at length 
against the Bill, but inso low atone of voice 
that it was impossible to hear him. He 
said, that considering all the circumstances 
under which the measure was attempted 
of throwing open the trade, and allowing 
missionaries to be sent to India, he was 
convinced it was pregnant with mischief to 
the Indian empire. 

Mr. Calcraft approved of the Bill, as far 
as it went to place the commercial con- 
cerns of the East India Company under 
the superintendance of the Board of Con- 
troul. So many improvements had already 
taken place in the political department of 
India, owing to the influence of that Board, 
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that the same beneficial effects might be 
expected from the same source, in the 
commercial department. He was confi- 
dent that the opening of the East India 
trade to the out-ports, would prove highly 
beneficial to the country ; but he objected 
to the length of time tor which the new 
charter was intended to be granted. He 
objected also to the exclusive monopoly 
of the China trade being granted to the 
Company; he thought that branch of 
commerce absolutely necessary to enable 
our private merchants to avail themselves 
of all the resources which the countries of 
the East offered to their enterprising spirit. 
He should, in consequence, move an 
amendment in the committee on that 
clause. He had also a strong objection to 
the thirteenth clause; and he saw no ne- 
cessity, and on the other hand much 
danger, in providing by law for the 
spreading of Christianity in India. Suffi- 
cient facilities had been given before 
for that purpose, and had the Resolu- 
tion remained a dead letter on the Jour- 
nals of the House, he might not per- 
haps have objected to it; but the public 
sanction of the law, which it was proposed 
that Resolution should receive, might ex- 
cite a rebellion in India, which would en- 
danger the lives of all Europeans there, 
and shake that empire to its very basis. 
An hon. gentleman had said that Petitions 
for that object had been received from all 
parts of the country, but he should also 
have stated that they uniformly came 
from the same description of people, who 
even went further than the Resolution of 
the House, for it seemed that nothing less 
than the total conversion of the Hindoos 
could satisfy their zeal. He thought that 
if the natives of India were once to suspect 
that government entertained such inten- 
tions, the effects would be disastrous in the 
extreme. After some few general obser- 
vations, the hon. gentleman concluded by 
declaring that, in the committee, he should 
propose to limit the duration of the Com- 
pany’s charter to ten years, and the China 
monopoly to seven years; a time he 
thought sufficient to try the merit of the 
experiment. He should also move for 
omitting the clause relating to missionarie 
in India. 
Mr. R. Gordon was of opinion that the 
arguments of interested monopolists on the 
one hand, and of sanguine speculators on 
the other, ought not to be put in competition 
with the happiness of the natives of India. 
They were told by the East India Com- 
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pany, Let us retain our monopoly, and 
every thing will go on well; but if you 
admit into. India a set of brutal traders, 
who will pay no respect to the prejudices 
of the people they go among, whowill ridi- 
cule their religious ceremonies, shoot their 
consecrated monkies, and cut off the old 
women’s ears and noses, ruin must ensue. 
The advocates for the out-ports said, 
Throw open the ports of Bristol, Liver- 
pool, and Hull, and all will prosper, as if 
the landing of a merchant in one of those 
places was sufficient to secure the happi- 
ness of India. He was of opinion that 
the whole system of our political arrange- 
ments ought to be completely altered. 
Before the new charter was sent to the 
Company to accept or reject, ministers 
ought to have prepared themselves to state 
the alternative. He could not, however, 
believe there was such a want of talent at 
the present day that an alternative could 
not be had. He was not disposed to assent 
to the Bill, as he looked upon it to be a 
melange of restrictions and concessions. 


Mr. Charles Grant, sen. spoke to the fol- 
lowing effect: 


He said he felt himself called upon 
at this stage of the Bill, to offer some 
observations on the general scope and 
tenor of it, and preliminary to this, to 
take the opportunity which the forms of 
the House now allowed him, of vindicating 
the conduct of the Court of Directors, and 
the past system of the Company, from 
some imputations cast upon them in the 
course of the discussions on the important 
subject under consideration. 

An hon. member (Mr. Whitbread) 
whom he was sorry not now to see in his 
place, had on a former night denied to 
the Company any share of the merit which 
was at length very generally acknowledged 
to belong to the British administration of 
India ; and he even went so far as to ques- 
tion whether the natives were the better 
for the Company’s government, and had 
not been happier under their own. After 
animadverting on different periods of the 
Company’s management, he had said that 
from the appointment of the Board of 
Controul in 1784 the Company had not 
conducted the Indian government—that 
they had been cashiered by that act, that 
the directors had been the puppets and 
tools of the King’s ministers, that they had 
nothing to do but to register the edicts of 
the Board of Controul, that lord Corn- 
wallis had collected the ideas of his im- 
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provements from the papers of Mr. Francis, 
that the directors had reprobated the con- 
duct of lord Wellesley, and were then 
obliged to sign a dispatch to him directly 
contrary to the one they had proposed, 
that changed into complete approbation. 

All these statements were grossly erro- 
neous. The constitution, indeed, of the 
Indian government, as etablished by the 
Act of 1784, was of a mixed nature. The 
Board of Commissioners appointed under 
that Act had undoubtedly the power of 
superintending and controuling the Com- 
pany’s administration, but the manage- 
ment was left with the Company. With 
them originated all orders and instructions 
to the Indian government, (saving what 
related to foreign politics, or war, peace, 
and negociation) and those orders and in- 
structions regulated the administration of 
the British empire in the East. True, 
they were subjected to the revision of the 
Board of Controul, and they were occa- 
siorally altered in particular parts by that 
Board, but the great mass of dispatches 
which went to India on all the sub- 
jects of civil administration, in the de- 
partments of revenue, judicial adminis- 
tration, commerce, general government, 
and the government >* the Company’s 
army, were prepared in the India House, 
and probably not once in many of their 
dispatches was there any material altera- 
tion. He did not mean to say that the 
Board of Controul was not an useful insti- 
tution, and that its superintendance might 
not be and had not been beneficial to the 
interests of British India. When its func- 
tions and powers were exercised according 
to the true spirit of its constitution, it no 
doubt served these purposes. But it had 
neither by law nor in practice that despotic 
authority which the hon. gentleman as- 
cribed to it. The present system of Indian 
administration, composed of the Board of 
Controul, the Company represented by 
their executive body, and the government 
in India, was a system of mutual checks. 
The Board had a direct controul over the 
Company, and the Company was able, 
by the rights it still possessed, to resist the © 
improper exercise of the powers of the 
Board. In hismind, Mr. Grant said, this was 
a very valuable part of the present system. 
Each department had its merit, but it was 
doing entire injustice to the Company to 
deny them any share where indeed their 
merit had been so considerable. 

With respect to the affair of the dispatch 
proposed by the Company to be sent te 
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lord Wellesley, the hon. gentleman was 
also wholly mistaken, and that very affair 
was a proof in express contradiction to his 
representation of the complete subser- 
viency of the directors to the Board of 
Controul. Mr. Grant said he wished to 
wave any advertence to the system of 
policy then in dispute, but it was true that 
the Court of Directors had, in opposition to 
the wishes of the Board of Controul, brought 
forward the dispatch in question in order 
to convey their strong disapprobation of 
that system; and the Board had executed 
its power in refusing to sanction the 
dispatch. It is not, however, true, that 
the directors signed one of a directly 
contrary tenor, expressing approbation; 
for the dispatch substituted by the Board 
also censured the conduct of the governor 
general, though it did not go the length 
of the other, and the matter of the letter 
which the Court of Directors signed, was 
not contrary to their sentiments, though it 
did not express them fuliy. 

In speaking of the effects of the Com- 
pany’s administration upon the happiness 
of the people of india, that administration 
ought to be distinguished into external and 
internal. Into the former, or the conduct 
of the Company’s governments towards 
the native powers of India, he should not 
now enter. Its character was of a mixed 
nature, and most of the exceptionable 
transactions it exhibited, flowed from the 
servants of the Company, not from them- 
selves. The present question was con- 
cerning the effects of the Company’s in- 
ternal administration. Here it was not 
his intention to undertake the defence of 
the Company or their servants, through all 
the series of their transactions; he meant 
not to do for them what could not be done 
for any government, but to speak of the 
general tendency and operation of their 
domestic government. It is true that in 
the tumult and disorder of the first revo- 
lations which placed political power in 
the hands of the Company’s servants, the 
people suffered much through the ignorance 
of the English and the misconduct of the 
natives, whom they necessarily trusted, 
but the genius of the British character 
soon began to discover and struggle against 
the errors and imperfections of that early 
period, and from the year 1769 to the 
present time, the principle of consulting 
the welfare of the people living under the 
Company’s government has been recog- 
nized by them and their servants; it has 
gradually acquired more strength and au- 
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thority, and for many years has been the 
governing principle of their administration. 
It is a mistake to ascribe all the good that 
has been done in India to the Act of 1784. 
Long before the passing of that Act the 
first ideas of the reforms _ afierwards 
adopted in the land tenures of India, and 
in the administration of justice there, had 
been developed in the discussions between 
the members of the Bengal government 
more rudimentally in the writings of Mr. 
Hastings and Mr. Barwell, with further ad- 
vances in those of Mr. Francis. To the 
latter gentleman he did not wish to deny 
his praise, nor to the great statesman 
(Mr. Burke) who had distinguished him- 
self by his knowledge of Indian affairs, 
and his discernment of the Indian charac- 
ter, although he could not, as had been 
done, ascribe to him merit which belonged 
to others. Those discussions in India cer- 
tainly enlightened the ‘administration at 
home. They may have contributed to 
the introduction of the Act of 1784, and 
to the formation of those instructions which 
lord Cornwallis carried out in 1786, and 
which formed the basis of his future mea- 
sures, particularly the establishment of 
permanent landed property at an unalier- 
able rent. But to India we are to look 
for the first traces of amelioration. The 
servants there first pointed out errors, and 
first suggested corrections. 

It is now near thirty years since that 
Act was passed, and in all the time that 
has since elapsed, the internal improve- 
ment of our Indian territories has been 
progressive. Under whose management 
and direction has this improvement pro- 
ceeded? It is to be acknowledged that the 
first president of the Board of Commis- 
sioners was a man eminent for the vigour 
of his mind, and the justness of his views 
of Indian policy ; and the selection of lord 
Cornwallis to be the first governor general 
under the new system, was a most happy 
circumstance. In his character were united 
a rare assemblage of qualities peculiarly fit- 
ting him for the great task assigned to him. 
To him India and the mother country, the 
Board of Commissioners and the Company 
were all greatly indebted. But his cha- 
racter belonged no more to that Board 
than to the Company. Both were much 
guided by his opinions. Through all the 
periods in which these two distinguished 
men acted, the Company had a large 
share in the management and direction of 
the Indian system; and since their time 
the Company have still continued to per- 
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form the important part assigned to them 
in the system, whilst the practical admi- 
nistration in India has essentially depended 
on the body of the servants, formed under 
them, and exceeded in talents, Jabours, and 
public spirit by no functionaries in the 
world, 

To form a just estimate of the Com- 
pany’s Indian administration, it ought to 
be compared with that which preceded it 
under the Mahomedans. 
the nabobs who had assumed indepen- 
denice, and of those who succeeded them 
under the auspices of the English power, 
the people were exposed to insecurity, in- 
justice, oppression, and misery. Despo- 
tism in gradation from the highest rank to 
the lowest was the principle of govern- 
ment.’ Now the people have a constitu- 
tion formed by a code of Indo-British re- 
gulations, sanctioned and confirmed by the 
British legislature; they have security of 
person and property, equal laws which 
give them protection even from the un- 
just exercise of the power of government. 
The consequences are such as these ad- 
vantages will always produce, a greater 
degree of tranquillity and enjoyment, and 


a principle of increasing prosperity in the 


mass of the people. . Instead of objecting 
that something yet remains to be done in 
the improvement of the internal adminis- 
tration, the wonder is that so much has 
been effected. 

On the embarrassed state of the Com- 
pany’s finances, of which so mucb had 
been said in the course of the present dis- 
cussion, Mr. Grant remarked that it was 
to be ascribed to the very long war which 
had prevailed in Europe, and to Indian 
wars which the Company had not occa- 
sioned nor approved. These had prodaced 
in Europe a loss of eight millions sterling 
in the freight alone of the Company’s 
shipping ; and in India, through the ope- 
ration of those wars and the expeditions 
against the European enemies of this coun- 
try, the territorial debt had increased 20 
millions, ‘The transactions that had led to 
this vast increase of debt, which undoubt- 
edly had long pressed the Company down, 
and must still Continue to be felt, had been 
sanctioned by parliament. It was unjust 
to accuse the Company or their system as 
the cause of this accumulation, or of the 
inconveniences produced by it. There is 
no reason to suppose that. if the country 
had been in the hands of government, the 
same effect would not have followed per- 
haps in a greater degree, for the Company 

( VOL. XXVI. ) 
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had at length taken strong measures to 
check the progress of those wars in India. 

It was for the maintenance’and safety 
of the Indiais system at present established, 
and productive of such beneficial effects 
in the Eastern possessions, that the Com- 
pany were now chiefly solicitous, and it 
was never to be forgotten that they con- 
tended for commercial privileges mainly 
on political grounds. He had opposed 
the innovating theories of those gentlemen * 
who were for destroying the existing In- 
dian system, a system which had hitherto 
produced such numerous advantages to 
the country, because he apprehended that 
in the pursuit of commercial benefits 
which certainly never would be realized, 
those solid advantages already possessed 
would be endangered. But after all the 
discussions which had already taken place, 
and the stages the Bill had passed through, 
he would not go again into these topics. 
The sentiments he had delivered upon them 
he maintained, not from such contracted 
views as wight perhaps be imputed to him 
on account of the connection in which-he 
stood with the Company,’ but in consise 
tency with his duty as a member of that 
House and a citizen of the empire. 

Tn regard to the proposed charter as the 
Bill now stood, he must acknowledge that 
he still deemed the terms of it disadvan- 
tageous to the Company, but he thought 
it also fair to confess that the apprehen- 
sions he had at first felt from the Resolu- 
tions originally brought forward, were 
considerably abated ; the dangers did not 
now seem so formidable as they then ap- 
peared. The vast mass of convincing evi- 
dence which had been adduced before 
parliament, in proof of the impracticabi~ 
lity of extending in any material degree 
the vent of British manufactures in India, 
had sobered the public opinion, and many 
of those persons, who in the early agitation 
of the question of a free trade, were most 
sanguine in their expectations, were now 
convinced that India afforded no new 
world for commercial enterprize. Hence 
it was not likely there would be that con- 
fluence of ships'and adventurers to the 
Eastern seas, with the consequent smug- 
gling of tea, which were at first feared, 
and this allayed.the apprehension of a 
diminution in the profits of the Ching 
trade. . With regard also to the home 
finances of the Company, he was relieved 
from the apprehensions the Directors had 
entertained on that score, in finding from 
communications which had passed bee 
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tween government and them, that measures 


would be adopted by his Majesty’s mi- | 


nisters to provide for the payment of the 
transferred territorial debt, and he trusted 
also that the realization of the dividend 
to the proprietors would be rendered more 
secure. These were material circom- 
stances, but still the Bill, though thus 
softened in some of its features, certainly 
contained very exceptionable and alarm- 
ing provisions. By the regulations which 
it proposed, the old established practice 
of the public periodical sales of the Com- 
pany at home would be broken down, 
and the consequences of so great a change 
might prove extremely prejudicial to the 
Company’s Indian trade. Hitherto the 
sale of Indian commodities, whether on the 
account of the Company or individuals, 
had by law been confined to the port of 

ondon and to public auction, By the 
proposed change, those commodities would 
be vended privately in the out-ports, and 
might be so in the metropolis; and their 
private sales might always forestall those 
of the Company which were to be fixed 
by public advertisement, and thus deterio- 
rate the prices of the Company’s goods, ; 


and mar their mercantile operations. While 


also he was ready to confess that the 
wild speculations of individuals might 
be restricted by some of the checks in-- 
troduced into the Bill, still it seemed to 
contemplate a system of licensing ships 
by a new power vested in the Board of 
Controul, which power, if largely exer- 
cised, might introduce a number of Eu- 
ropeans into India, and the idea of a di- , 
vided authority, or of two distinct powers 
there, an idea hitherto unknown and likely | 
to destroy that unity of administrative | 
power which had hitherto, subsisted in! 


ndia—a change which would manifestly | 


tend to disturb the goveriment there, and 
to injure ‘the public intérests. To this 
part of the Bill, therefore, be was strongly 
adverse, and there were other parts of it: 
also which be deemed objectionable, but ' 
into these he would not now enter; 
Under all these circumstances, the East | 
India Company were reduced to the un- 
pleasant dilemma of either accepting the 
proposed charter, such as it was, and con- 
forming to its enactments, or of suddenl 
terminating their system altogether, to the’ 
obvious danger of convulsing the Indian’ 
government, and breaking down the sys-: 
tém and spirit of the service, and ruining | 
all ‘those dependent on ‘the Company at’ 
home. What the Proprietors or Directors, 
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might do in such an embarrassing conjunc 
ture he would not presume to anticipate ; 
no final decision had been adopted, al- 
though the subject had been under consi- 
deration at a recent meeting of the Pro- 
prietors; but he would take the liberty to 
read the conclusion of a report which the 
Directors had then submitted to the Pro- 
prietors, and which exhibited their view 
of the Bill as it then stood. 

«« Supposing, however, from the cire 
“ cumstances now mentioned, the com- 
“ mercial profits and the home funds of 
‘‘ the Company to be preserved from fall- 
« ing into a state that would interrupt the 
“ currency of their affairs, it is still to be 
“ expected that from so great a change as 
« the opening of the India trade, from the 
« dispositions of the new adventurers, the 
“restrictions on the Company’s Indian 
“investment, and the interference with 
“ their public sales, very serious derange- 
“ ments and inconveniences must ensue; 
‘‘and of these evils the executive body 
“‘ may reckon on experiencing a full share, 
« A distinction, however, may equitably 
‘‘ be allowed between such disadvantages 
“as would militate essentially against. the 
« Company’s system, and those which 
“ would prove only of an inferior nature ; 
“and perhaps some distinction may be 
“made between the Company’s under- 
“ taking to execute a system proposed by 
“‘ themselves, and a system prescribed te 
“ them by the will of the legislature. 

« On a question, however, of such uns 
“‘ speakable importance as the present, alt 
‘the interests belonging to it, or con- 
“‘ nected with it, ought to-be brought into 
“ view; not only the interest of the Pro- 
“ prietors, which is the nearest and most 
“immediate concern; not only the nu- 
‘ merous interests belonging to, or con- 
“nected with, the Company at home; 
«but the interests of the Indian empire 


«¢ which they have raised, and its vast na- 


** tive population which has flourished so 
« much under their government; and the 


1‘ interests of the civil and military ser- 


«< vants who have administered so excel- 
“lently, and with a character that adds 
« Justre to the British name, the affairs of 
“that empire; the peculiar constitution 


4+ and genius, also, of the system from 


‘which such great effects have arisen, 

«and which ‘seems alone fitted to con- 

“tinue them; nor let the Company be 

“ supposed,-on such an occasion, to leave 

* out of their contemplation what has al- 

“ ways been an object of ‘their regard, 
‘ 
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« the interests of the United Kingdom at 


* Sarge, OT 
“ Upon alk these considerations, with, 
* the others here mentioned, and upon the 
¢ fitness of the Company’s situation at the 
“ present moment for a final settlement 
“with the public, the Proprietors, to 
*¢ whom the executive body, without pre- 
«« suming to interpose any opinion of their 
** own, respectfully submit this short ex- 
4 position, will have to determine.” 
he honourable member to whom he 


had before alluded (Mr. Whitbread) had | 


set out with saying, that the Directors had 
been long the mere instruments of mi- 
nisters, and yet in the close of his speech 
he had in the way of objection to the pre- 
sent Bill said, that if it passed, the whole 
would soon fall into the hands of the 
crown, thus implying that hitherto it had 
not done so; but still the hon. gentleman 
went on to profess his concurrence in most 
part of the speech of a noble lord (Gren- 
ville), and particularly in that noble per- 
son’s doctrine of taking the government 
ef India entirely for the crown. 

Mr. Grant expressed his sorrow to see 
such a doctrine so far accredited. It had 
already, he thought, been sufficiently re- 
jected, and he trusted that it would never 
be adopted, either upon mere authority, or 
upon such erroneous grounds as _ those 
urged in support of it; and jf it were to 
be considered at all, that due regard should 
be paid both to the immense addition of 
power which it went to give to the crown, 
and to the excellent practical effects of 
the Company’s government which it was 
now proposed to supersede. For his own 
part, Mr. Grant said, he should despair 
of the continuance of that high public 
spirit, those energetic labours, that intelli- 
gence, that elevated toneof character which 
distinguished the great body of the Com. 
pany’s servants civil and military. Instead 
of the publicity, the open theatre, upon 
which all these proceedings were conduct- 
ed in the view-of the different authorities 
at home, of the whole body of the India 
Company and of the nation at large, they 
were to be placed under the orders of a 
colonial secretary of state, or any govern- 
mental department of that nature, and all 
these recorded exertions to centre in a 


. Colonial effice. And with the fall of the 


high spirit of the servants, he should con- 
sider that the excellent practical system of 
local administration so essentially formed 
by their agency would sink likewise. 
Nor would the remoyal of so great a mem- 
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ber of the present Indian system as the 
} Company, whatever some persons may 
} think of it, fail to produce most prejudi- 
cial effects upon the general administration, 
of the Indo-British empire, which, if left 
wholly to the conduct of a secretary of 
state, would be deprived of many impor- 
}tant and salutary guards and aids afforded 
by the present system. 

But the most extraordinary of all the 
propositions advanced in support of a 
transfer of the Indian empire to the crown, 
was that which related to the Indian pa- 
tronage, a patronage which, it has been 
agreed on all hands, could not with safety 
to the British constitution, be placed in 
the disposal of the King’s ministers. And 
to obviate this very grave difficulty it has 
been imagined and seriously contended 
that the Indian patronage might be di- 
rected into channels which would separate 
it entirely from the ministers of the crown. 
The government of an immense empire, 
yielding a revenue of 16 millions, con+ 
taining a vast number of honourable and 
lucrative offices and appointments, to be 
given to them, and yet to suppose it pes- 
sible that they could be excluded from the 
patronagé of these offices and appoint- 
ments, that whatever preventive resolue 
tions or forms should be adopted, the ad- 
ministrators of that empire should in fact 
and in practice have nothing to do with 
the selection, the promotion, the personal 
interests, views, and connections of the nu- 
merous functionaries employed there under 
them, though those ministers had at the 
same time the government of this great 
country also in their hands, was, he might 
presume to say, to suppose a case of which 
the history of political society had afforded 
no example, and which indeed seemed 
contrary to the nature of things. In every 
view therefore he considered the existing 
system of governing India through the 
medium of the Company to be the best 
both for that country and for this, and he 
hoped no attempt would be made to su- 
persede it for the purpose of bringing into 
experiment an untried theory, not likely 
to maintain the benefits actually in pos- 
session, and manifestly involving new and 
great evils. 

Mr. Grant then proceeded to make 
some remarks in addition to those he had 
formerly delivered on the speech of an 
hon. member (Mr. Rickards) who had, in 
a preceding step of the discussion, ar- 
raigned the Company’s system of revenue 
and judicial administration, 
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That hon. gentleman, he said, had, at 
the commencement of his speech, excited 
‘the attention of the House by proposing 
to lay before them the result of many 
years’ Indian experience; and how did 
he execute this proposal? By describing 
to them the state of a country in which 
he had not served, in which he never re- 
sided. He had expatiated on the preju- 
dicial effects of the permanent settlement 
of the lands in Bengal and its dependan- 
cies, where he had had no local experience, 
and on the condition and circumstances of 
the native population there, of whom, from 
personal observation, he*had no knowledge. 
This was the first and great branch of his 
Indian experience which he submitted to 
the House. His statements had not even 
the recommendation of exhibiting original 
information derived by him from other 
men. His great storehouse was the Fifth 
Report of a Committee of that House, 
printed and in every body’s hands. From 
this repository, and not from bis own 
knowledge and experience, he drew his 
materials. But he drew them in such a 
way as to favour assertions and conclusions 
directly at variance with the main scope 
and tenor of that Report, which were to 
shew to the House and the public that 
India, and particularly Bengal, had reaped 
great benefit from the measures of the 
permanent land settlement and of the 
judicial administration, both introduced by 
lord Cornwallis, followed up by his succes- 
sors, the lords Teignmouth, Wellesley, and 
. Minto, and accused by the hon. gentleman. 

In proof of this, Mr. Grant quoted the 
concluding passage of the Fifih Report, 
relative to Bengal, which ran thus: 

‘¢ Although the view given, in the fore- 
going part of this Report, may show, that 
certain imperfections are still found in the 
system of internal government in the Ben- 
gal provinces ; yet it can, in the opinion of 

our Committee, admit of no question, 
whether the dominion exercised by the 
East India Company has, on the whole; 
been beneficial to the natives. If sucha 
question were proposed, your Committee 
must decidedly answer it in the affirma- 
tive. ‘The strength of the government of 
British India, directed as it has been, has 
had the effect of securing its subjects, as 
well from-foreign depredation, as from in- 
ternal commotion. . This is an advantage 
rarely experienced by -the subjects of 
Asiatic states; and, combined with a do- 
mestic administration more just in its prin- 
ciples, and exercised with far greater in- 
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tegrity and ability, than the native one that 
preceded it, may sufficiently account for 
the improvements that have taken place 5 
and which, in the Bengal provinces, where 
peace has been enjoyed for a period of 
time, perhaps hardly paralleled in Oriental 
history, have manifested themselves in the 
ameliorated condition of the great mass of 
the population: although certain classes 
may have been depressed, by the indis- 
pensable policy of a foreign government. 
The nature and circumstances of our situ- 
ation, prescribe narrow limits to the pros- 
pects of the natives, in the political and 
military branches of the public service : 
strictly speaking, however, they were fo- 
reigners who generally enjoyed the great 
offices in those departments, even under 
the Mogul government; but to agricul- 
ture and commerce every encouragement 
is afforded, under a system of laws, the 
prominent object of which is, to protect the 
weak from oppression, and to secure to 
every individual the fruits of his industry. 

«« The country, as may be expected, has, 
under these circumstances, exhibited in 
every part of it, improvement on a general 
view, advancing with accelerated progress 
in latter times.” 

He then read from the same Report a 
longer passage containing the concluding 
remarks relative to the territories under 
the government of Fort St. George, by 
which it appeared to be the opinion of the 
Committee that the permanent land settle- 
ments made in the Northern Circars, had 
produced similar benefits to those expe- 
rienced in Bengal, but that in other pro- 
vinces under the Fort St. George presi¢ 
dency, it would be expedient to reconsi- 
der the principles which had been acted 
on, with a view to modifications and im- 
provements derivable from the further 
lights that had been there obtained on the 
subject. And the extract closed with the 
following words : 

“ One circumstance appears to have pe- 
culiarly contributed to make the situation 
of the great body of the natives, under the 
government of Fort St. George, infinitely 
superior to what it was under their Maho- 
meddan rulers, and by which all the other 
advantages extended to them, are, as it 
were, confirmed and secured ; that is, the 
vigour, the efficiency, and, if the expres- 
sion may be allowed, the unity of its au- 
thority, which neither acknowledges nor 
permits divided sovereignty, but which 
keeps every other power in subordination 
toits own, The beneficial operation of 
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this state of things, has been greatly felt in 
Bengal; but, it is believed, much more 
on the coast, arising from the greater de- 
gree in which a turbulent and warlike'spi- 
rit pervaded the zemindars, the poligars, 
and other chiefs. As long as they were 
allowed to maintain their military retain- 
érs and establishments, they not only bade 
defiance to the government, but were con- 
stantly carrying on petty wars, one against 
the other; by which, the fields of the ryot 
Were over-run and laid waste, his crops 
destroyed, and whatever other property 
he possessed, became a sacrifice to the pre- 
datory bands of contending parties. Even 
the potail of a village, in many parts of 
the country, had his small military reti- 
nue; and among this description of per- 
sons, the same scenes of intestine disturb- 
ance were exhibited, though on an inferior 
scale. At present, there exists not, unless 
it be in the hills of the Northern circars, 
and in some few other places, any military 
force kept up by individuals. The unruly 
and restless spirit of the poligar, is gra- 
dually giving way to the peaceable habits 
of the landholder ; and the ryot is enabled 
to pursue the cultivation of his fields, with- 
out danger or apprehension. It is not 
meant by your Committee to assert, that 
the evils which are here alluded to, are 
not occasionally still experienced, but 
they are now only occasional, where they 
were continual, and when they have un- 
happily occurred, they have been vigo- 
rously and promptly suppressed, and have 
led to those further measures of effectual 
precaution, which a powerful government 
has alone the means of employing, and 
which it is its duty to employ, when ne- 
cessary, for the protection of those com- 
mitted to its care.” 

The hon. gentleman (Mr. Rickards) had 
quoted Mr. Colebrooke as adverse to the 
permanent settlement in Bengal, but so far 
was this from being the fact, that in a Mi- 
nute of the 20th June, 1808, Mr. Cole- 
brooke, in reply to the objections urged by 
the commissioners in the upper provinces 
to the extension of that system into those 
provinces, urged the immediate introduc- 
tion of it. ‘The hon. gentleman calls a 
people much unknown to him, as it has 
appeared, a nation of beggars, and his il- 
lustrations of this position are, that they 
live upon rice, and have only a slight co- 
vering of cotton cloth; that they are 
obliged to till the Jands for want of other 
employment; and that the cultivators are 


‘worse off than other labourers, and cannot 
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get rich by means of industry. In these 
particulars, so far as they now exist, the 
hon. gentleman seems to have described 
the Hindoo people in all ages, and under 
their own governments, Was there ever 
a period in which the main article of their 
food was not rice, in which the common 
people wore any thing but a slight cover- 
ing, or perhaps only a cincture of cotton 
cloth ? Such are now the chief food and 
clothing of many among them able to af- 
ford more costly things. Their customs, 
their climate, dispose them to much sim- 
plicity in these matters, and this simpli- 
city is not to be taken as a proof of po- 
verty, or a proof that those who are con- 
fined to it from necessity, are, in the sense 
of that people, in any greater state of po-« 
verty than the peasants of this country are 
relative to the other classes. A rich Hin- 
doo, when he retires from attendance on 
his European master, puts himself at ease 
in a thin partial covering of cotton cloth; 
The Hindoos have been in all ages an agri- 
cultural people ; they are fond of occupy- 
ing land ; even the manufacturers employ 
a part of their time in cultivation or gar- 
dening. Is not the cultivation of the soil na= 
turally practised in all inhabited countries ? 
Is it not desirable this should be so? Could 
we think well of the state of a country 
where the people did not chuse to cultivate 
the soil? and what shall be said of the po- 
litical wisdom of representing their doing 
so as a hardship, or the result of necessity, 
because they can get nothing else to do? 
And is it peculiar to Hindostan that the 
peasants do not become rich by their ins 
dustry ? Where is the country in which 
the manual labour of the agriculturist, or 
even of the manufacturer, makes him rich ? 

Mr. Grant said, he had on a former night 
endeavoured to correct the hon. gentle- 
man’s representations regarding the divi- 
sion of the produce of the soil between the 
government and the zemindar,’ The one- 
tenth mentioned by the hon. gentleman 
was ten per cent. on the government share 
of the produce, now usually converted into 
amoney rent. This was-an established 
usage in the country anterior to the admi- 
nistration of the Company, and seemed to 
be in the nature of a commission, or, as it 
is literally termed, a subsistence, to the 
zemindar as the officer or collector of go- 
vernment; and this being derived from 
two crops at least in the year, it is evident 
that the quantum of subsistence given 
there in one year, would be equal to the 


quantum of subsistence given in two years 
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where only onecrop per ann. was produced, 
that is equal to 20 per cent, in such a coun- 
try as this. But though this was the ori- 
ginal rule of division, the hon. gentleman 
had no right to assume that it was all 
which in fact accrued to the zemindar 
from his office. It was customary for him 
to receive various presents and contribu- 
tions from his under tenants, and it is sup- 
posed that he reserved portions of land 
which he never brought at all into the 
view of government, and the government 
share of which was therefore all his own ; 
a supposition warranted by kaown facts. 
‘Moreover, the demand of government upon 
the zemindar being now fixed, whatever 
improvement he can make in the and will 
be to his exclusive benefit. It can no 
more therefore be affirmed that the zemin- 
dar pays to government nine-tenths of all 
his present receipts, than it can be said that 
the land of this country lately paid to go- 
vernment the proportion of its actual rent, 
at which it was taxed in the time of king 
William, a case cited not as a parallel 
one, but for illustration. So with respect 
to the share of the gross produce paid to_ 
government by the under tenants or 
ryots, although it was usually, and had 
been long estimated at one-half, it was 
not true that this was the invariable or 
even general standard of the government 
demand. A paper which be read, stated 
* that the proportion varied from a half 
to a third and even lower according to the 
qualities of soil; it being obvious that the 
cultivator of a rich farm can afford to pay 
a larger proportion of the gross produce 
than the cultivator of a poor farm: the la- 
bour required, being the same in both, and 
the quantity of seed greater in the latter 
case than in the former. But very often a 
deduction is made from the gross produce 
for the support of village officers, and 
sometimes for the payment of allowances 
to brahmins, before the crop is divided or 
rather before the rate of assessment is fix- 
ed, the dues of government being no where 
levied in kind.” 

It was certainly true that many of the 
zemindars of Bengal were fallen into de- 
cay, and apparently in consequence of the 
permanent settlement which was intended 
to be a great boon to them, and might have 
proved so, had it not been for their inca- 
pacity, their habitual indolence, and their 
entrusting their affairs to careless, disho- 
nest, dependants, Considerable sales of 
their lands had hence become necessary 
in the early stage of the permanent aettle- 
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ment to pay their arrears of revenue, and 
so far as they were thussubjected to hard- 
ship, the effect, however arising partl 

from themselves, was to be regretted, 
though it was also true that the dismem- 
herment of such very large estates or ra: 
ther territories as some of them possessed 
would be no injury to. the country in ge- 


/neral, Neither was it just to assert, as the 


hon, gentleman had done, that the ancient 
frame of society was broken down, because 
some of one class, though a very consides 
rable class, had fallen into decay and obs 
scurity. Their rank in society, though 
uot their great estates, would be occupied 
by the prudent and industrious of their ors 
der. And the evil to which their decline 
is imputed has now very much ceased, 
In a paper which he held in his hand it 
was stated «that the land annually ad- 
vertised for sale in Bengal to secure the 
realization of the public revenue does not 
comprize a jumma or assessment of one 
lac. of rupees, and the land so disposed of 
generally brings from four to five lac of 
rupees, which is about 45 years’ purchase 
of the zemindar’s share of the rent, supe 
posing it to be only a tenth.” And asa 
proof of the facility with which the rents 
are now paid in Bengal it is further stated, 
that three months after the close of the 
official year, the arrears of land revenue 
out-standing do not amount to one half 
per cent. on the jumma or rent-roll.’’? To 
this it may be added that the rent paid 
now is not greater than it was 30 years 
ago, although the population be increased ; 
which two facts, increase of population 
and no increase of rent, together with ano- 
ther admitted fact that cultivation has also 
been extended, must be taken as clear 
signs of the improvement of the country, 
and so the Bengal government have un- 
derstood them. The hon. gentleman in 
the view he gave of the state of the land- 
holders in Bengal, seemed not to be aware 
of a most material fact that there was a 
great deal of the land of that country held 
in free property, having been bestowed 
for religious or other purposes, and a great 
deal too, as is generally belicved, which 
had been fraudulently alienated from - 
vernment, and now paid no rent to it. The 
possessors of those lands could not possi- 
bly be classed as under the circumstances 
in which the zemindars are described by 
the hon. gentleman, becayse not subject- 
ed to the sales of their lands or to any diss 
tress for-rent. 

With regard to the peningula, it would 
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appear from the Fifth Report, a passage 
from which he had already quoted, that 
the same spirit of general improvement 
was operative there as in Bengal, though 
many of the provinces being of recent ac- 
quisition, and not yet well accustomed to 
our government, nor prepared for our 
system, the progress was more slow, but 
still in various divisions of the territories 
of that presidency ‘the amelioration was 
evident and advancing. , 
That under both presidencies, and in 
all the vast range of the Company’s domi- 
nions, a system of judicial administration 


had been established, to which for purity, 
equity, and a solicitous regard for the rights * 


of the people, nothing comparable had 
ever been exhibited by the native govern- 
ments of India, was a truth which could 
not justly be disputed. But in so vast a 


population, peculiarly attached to esta- | 
blished usages, and where the adminis- , 


trators of justice were comparatively so 


“few, it was not to be wondered at that ob- 


jections and defects still remained. The 


police in Bengal especially, of the imper- , 


fect state of which, as acknowledged in the 
Fifth Report, the hon. gentleman had avail- 
ed himself to disparage the Company’s 
system, it had been found very difficult to 


render completely efficient. This was in | 
part owing to the great extent of the coun: | 


try, its nfany rivers and forests, which af- 


forded the decoits cr gang robbers easy | 


means of retreat and concealment—but it 
was also much owing to the abject spirit of 
the people, who, void of public principle, 
did not second the efforts of the government, 
although they were themselves the great 
sufferers. But there was reason to hope, 
from authentic recent information, that 
obstacles hitherto perplexing would be 
surmounted, and a greater degree of secu- 
rity and tranquillity be at length esta- 
blished. 

On the whole, he hoped the House 
would not be induced to draw any con- 
clusion unfavourable to the Company, on 
the authority of the hon. member. That 
hon. gentleman had himself no practical 
knowledge of the countries and people 
forming much the greater part of our 
Eastern empire, concerning whose state 
he had_ so decisively pronounced, and his 
representations were in opposition to the 
voluminous records of the Company, and 
to the testimonies of the highest characters, 
which concurred in shewing that such a 
system of legislation and justice as was 
instituted by the Company had never be~ 
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world. The practical knowledge of the 
hon. gentleman in matters of revenue and 
justice was, he believed, confined to the 

alabar coast, where certainly the state 
of the people did not warrant his repre- 
sentations, landed property, with a portion 
of the advantages resulting from it, having 
long existed there; and accordingly the 
hon. gentleman had drawn nothing in sup- 
port of his statements from that quarter 
in which, and in which only, he had had 
the local experience, upon which he had 
professed to proceed in first soliciting the 
attention of the House. The hon. gen- 
tleman’s acquaintance with the affairs of 
the Company was chiefly confined to the 
western part of India, which afforded no 
picture of the state ef things in the Com- 
pany’s other possessions. 

Into the hon. gentleman’s statements 
concerning the profits in the Company’s 
trade, bis allegations of their carrying on 
trade by revenue in India and borrowed 
money at home, his analysis of the Indian 
debt and revenues, Mr. Grant said he 
would not attempt to go. It was impos 
sible to follow his speech on these points. 
He supposed the hon, gentleman would 
render his statements more public. He 
hoped so, and then the hon. gentleman 
might depend on it they would receive a 
full answer. He read some extracts from 
the Company’s records to explain and 
vindicate the Company from the charges 
of the hon. gentleman relative to a contract 
for pepper. into which they had entered 
with the rajah of Travancore. It appeared 
that there had been various contracts froma 
pretty early period, and that the one they 
were accused ef having departed from, 
was compafatively of recent date, was 
framed in terms which left thema great 
Jatitude anu discretion. That the servants 
of the rajah, whenever they could dispose 
of his pepper on better terms, were back- 
ward to fulfil his engagements with the 
Company, and that the last contract which 
had been made for five years was now ex- 
pired, and had not been renewed, so that 
this coricern was at an end. Mr. Grant 
also referred to sume documents and facts 
in defence of the proceedings on the part 
of the Company in the provision of Surat 
cotton, which Mr. Rickards had accused, 
and to the representations which that hon, 
gentleman had made of coercion and op- 
pression exercised towards the manufac- 
turers employed for the Company at Surat, 
where they had sometimes provided their 
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investment hy contract with native mer- 
chants, who then had to transact imme- 
diately with the manufacturers. Mr. Grant 
opposed the code of regulations framed 
and published at Bombay on the model of 
those of Bengal for the protection of the 
manufacturers, which regulations, printed, 
were now before the House. But, said 
Mr. Grant, supposing any thing had been 
wrong in these commercial transactions, it 
was the act of the Company’s servants ;— 
it was contrary to the intention of the 
Company, it was not their interest that 
their subjects should be oppressed; it was 
their wish to promote the welfare of that 
people, and where errors have been dis- 
covered they have been earnest to correct 
them. But if the hon. gentleman, who was 
a member of the Company’s government 
at Bombay, saw such proceedings, was it 
not his duty to have opposed them, and to 
have denounced them to his employers ? 
Would it not, he submitted, have been more 
becoming in a servant of the Company to 
have stated the grievances which he suppos- 
ed to exist to the Company themselves, ra- 
ther than to bring them forward asa subject 
of charge in that House, in order to bear 
hostilely upon the important question of 
the renewal of their charter? He con- 
cluded by expressing a wish that the Com- 
pany might still be enabled to maintain 
that system which had produced such bene- 
ficial effects, and that the House would se- 
riously pause, before they adopted mea- 
sures which might endanger the system, 
and on which the happiness or misery of 
millions might depend. 

Mr. Lushington expressed his conviction, 
that the East India Company not alone 
had been, but might still remain, a most 
successful source of national greatness. 
With regard to the China trade, he thought 
the preservation of it to the Company, was 
absolutely necessary to the existence of 
their political power in India. With re- 
spect to India itself, he could not help 
thinking, that the proposed extension of 
the trade thither, was likely to prove sin- 
gularly advantageous, as well to the East 
India Company as to the private merchant. 
If the Company should abstain from an 
undue exertion of her political power, and 
acquire advantages over the private tra- 
der—and if the merchant should abstain 
from captious complaint and unfounded 
representation, he did not hesitate to be- 
lieve that their success would be more 
than commensurate with the hopes of the 
most sanguine ; a thing would go to 
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the advantage and prosperity of all ene 
gaged in the extensive fiéld of commerce 
which would be opened. There was a 
third party who, he thought, would be 
equally benefited by this change, he 
meant the natives of India—for whose 
welfare and happiness he was most an- 
xious. It was with serious regret that he 
viewed the various publications which had 
been issued respecting these individuals, 
against whom the most infamous and un- 
founded insinuations and libels had been 
circulated. What, he would ask, would 
be the natural consequence of impressions 
arising from such insinuations? If the 
natives of India were represented as a race 
of beings devoid of all truth and honour— 
would not those, who, in the new order of 
things, visited their shores, treat them with 
contempt and cruelty? The assertions, 
however, which had been made, from his 
own personal knowledge, he could distinct- 
ly contradict ; and he should endeavour to 
remove the effects which seemed to have 
been created by them on the mind of one 
hon. member (Mr. Wilberforce), whose be- 
nevolence and kindness of heart, he was sa- 
tisfied, would lead him to feel infinite de- 
light at hearing calumnies of so foul and 
so cruel a nature, clearly and positively 
refuted. The publications which were 
most conspicuously violent against the 
Hindoos, were those of Dr. Buchannan, 
and some that had come from the mission- 
ary press, which were replete with the 
most virulent statements against the mo- 
rals and virtue of the native Indians; and 
observed, that they were deficient both in 
honour, honesty, gratitude, and charity, 
and that the Hindoo children received 
no moral instruction whatever. The hon. 
gentleman then referred to some extracts 
from the books to which he had alluded ; 
and, amongst others, to one called The 
Rise of Wisdom, which was not less une 
founded in its statement than the former. 
To prove the want of truth in those re- 
presentations, he first referred to a letter 
which was addressed to one of the sultans, 
some years back, by a Hindoo, praising, 
in the most energetic language, the libe- 
ral policy which had characterised his 
reign; and tracing the blessings with 
which it had been crowned to his paternal 
regard for all his subjects, whether Hin- 
doos or Mahometans, Let the House 
compare the principles contained in this 
letter with the allegations to be found in 
The Rise of Wisdom, and judge how far 
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rent was our book of wisdom, which, as 
the Apostle said, “ was full of gentleness, 
and easy to be entreated.”” To do justice 
to the Company’s government they had 
always acted on this enlightened and libe- 
ral system, till of late years, a different 
system had crept in, which, if they had 
not sanctioned, they had, at all events, per- 
mitted. God forbid that it should be 
sanctioned by them; for it was directly 
contrary to the faith pledged by us to the 
inhabitants, who were taught to believe 
that they should be permitted, without 
molestation, to pursue their own religion 
under our government, ‘Tothistoleration 
we owe it, as was observéd by an ingeni- 
ous writer, “ that the great body of the 
inhabitants have remained contented be- 
neath the Company’s sway. The brah- 
mins have not come from their silent re- 
treats—they have not mixed in the tu- 
mults of the state—they have not direct- 
ed the torch of religion to the destruction 
of our establishments.” He would have 
dismissed these attacks on the character of 


the natives of India, with contempt, he 


would have abstained from all quotations 
in their favour, if the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Wilberforce) had not spoken so much of 
their vices, and so little of their virtues; 
instead of ascribing the former to the na- 
ture of the people, he ought to have at- 
tributed them, as was mainly the fact, to 
the errors of the government under which 
they lived. Every man must know the 
scene of oppression and cruelty, which, 
for the last 300 years, India had displayed. 
So far as the Company could remove these 
abuses, they had never relaxed their ef- 
forts ; but extensive alterations, especially 


-when the morals of a people were con- 


cerned, could not be very speedily ef- 
fected. It was asserted that the literature 
of India was destitute of morality—he had 
never found it so; on the contrary, the 
books which he read in that country were 
perhaps too much taken up with lessons of 
morality. Moral sentences intervened so 
often, even in their books of amusement, 
that the thread of the narrative was de- 
stroyed by them. He would, on this par- 
ticular point, trouble the House with a few 
short extracts from a Hindoo work, fami- 
liar to every person in India, the morality 
of which could not be too highly approv- 
ed. The hon. gentleman here introduced 
several extracts, under the heads of Truth, 
Charity, Mercy, Religion, and Hospita- 
lity ; they were as remarkable for the 
purity of the doctrine sought to be en- 
(VOL. XXVL ) 
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forced, as for the beautiful, but simpie 
style, in which they were written, With 
respect to the charge made against the 
Hindoos, of the infidelity of the sexes to- 
wards each other, he believed their moral 
sentiments with respect to the conduct of 
women, were as good as ours, and their 
general practice, better. On this subject 
the book which he had just quoted, said— 
“ The beauty of a wife is constancy to her 
husband. It is better to perish than to 
seduce the wife of another.” On the 
crime of stealing, it observed, “ Shall I 
nourish myself with the fruits of another ? 
It is better to beg my bread, than to exist 
by dishonesty.”” The observation on 
murder, breathed the utmost detestation of 
that crime. That division of the book 
which spoke of the effects of oppression, 
afforded many sentences which might be 
considered as correctly accounting for 
many of the vices which were attributed 
to the peopleof India. The first sentence 
was, “ When laws are ill enforced, where 
are good morals to be found?” The hon. 
gentleman next read a Hindoo prayer, 
which breathed throughout the most fer- 
vent spirit of devotion to the Deity. It 
was impossible for any man to behold the 
brahmins repeat that prayer, without feel- 
ing his mind greatly affected by it. He 
had often witnessed their religious wor- 
ship, but he could not perceive in it those 
traces of cruelty and superstition, of which 
some gentlemen had spoken; it appeared 
to him to be replete with devotion to God, 
and benevolence to man. He then read 
an extract from a work of a modern date, 
the author of which observed, that “ he 
could not view this people, as they were 
viewed by many. He looked upon them 
as the descendants of ancestors, who had 
attained a high degree of proficiency in the 
sciences, before a spark of learning was 
kindled in these countries. The sultan 
Achmet treated the brahmins with parti- 
cular kindness—and his vizier spoke of 
them as possessing a fine moral character, 
and being greatly refined by education.” 
The hon. gentleman next introduced a va- 
riety of extracts from the work of Mr. 
Orme, in which the.character of the Gen- 
toos is placed in the most amiable light. 
From this gentleman’s statements, it ap- 
peared that the third part of every Gen- 
too’s wealth was laid out in charitable pur= 
poses—providing buildings for. religious 
purposes—forming ponds for the la- 
bourers-—and providing daily victuals for 
the poor. “ Nothing,” said Mr. Orme, 
(3 P) 
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‘* was wanting for the happiness of this 
nation, except that others should have 
looked upon them with the same indiffe- 
rence, as they regarded that which did not 
belong to them.” And he concluded by 
stating, what bore out the argument which 
he (Mr. Lushington) had before advanced, 
that “ their vices are the fault of their go- 
vernment, not of their religion. If we 
were placed in the same situation, I doubt, 
whether we should be better. The sons of 
liberty may here see the baneful effects of 
a despotic government; the mind debased 
by ignorance, the body tortured unneces- 
sarily. When they compare their situa- 
tion with that which I have described, 
it will render their happiness so much the 
greater.” As the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Wilberforce) had alluded to certain inha- 
bitants of the district of Tellicherry having 
been converted to the Christian faith, and, 
from this result, justified the hope of 
greater success, he thought it necessary to 
advert to that subject, as he resided in the 
district at the time. Mr. Lushington here 


read a long narrative of the circumstances 
which had taken place at Tellicherry— 
from which, it appeared, that a missionary, 
named Jellicoe, had received permission 
to attempt the conversion of the natives, in 
that district, and succeeded in several in- 


stances. The consequence was, that con- 
tinual disputes arose, between those who 
had adopted the Christian religion, and 
those who had adhered to their own, 
The former, who had been of the lowest 
castes, conducting themselves disrespect- 
fully to those who were of the high- 
est. These disputes continued after he 
(Mr. Lushington) had quitted the coun 
try; but, he had learned, that, when Mr. 
Jellicoe departed, the converts, to a man, 
forsook their new faith, and went back to 
the religion which they had for a time for- 
saken.—-He should now conclude, request- 
ing the particular attention of the House 
to the opinion of sir William Jones, on 
this important subject:-——« We may as- 
sure ourselves, that neither Mussulman or 
Hindoo will be converted by any mission- 
ary from the church of Rome, or any other 
charch; and the only way to attain the 
great object of conversion would be, to 
translate into Sanscrit and Hindoostannee, 
select passages from those parts of the 
Scripture, particularly from Isaiah, which 
are truly evangelical ; and also those pro- 
phecies respecting the East, which have 
been fulfilled. ‘These should be dispersed 
among the well-educated Hindoos; and, 
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if such an appeal have no effect, we can 
only lament the strength of that prejudice 
which prevents men from pursuing their 
most vital interests.’’ 

Mr. W. Smith complained that the hon, 
gentleman who had just sat down, in al. 
luding to the authorities en which his hon. 
friend (Mr. Wilberforce) had founded his 
arguments, had introduced the name of 
Dr. Buchanan. This was a misrepresent- 
ation. His hon. friend, from the begin« 
ning to the end of his eloquent speech, 
had not mentioned the work published by 
that gentleman. The hen. gentleman was 
also guilty of a mis-representation, when 
he supposed that those who supported the 
missionary system, would tolerate force, 
in procuring proselytes. (Cries of No, no !) 
He knew the hon. gentleman did not so 
express himself; but, when he besought 
them not to use violence, the inference 
was, that he supposed they would resort 
to it, otherwise his observation was useless, 
The House, he thought, was placed ina 
kind of dilemma; gentlemen of equal 
respectability and knowledge had given 
evidence on each side of the question. 
How, then, were they to act, when the ba- 
lance was thus equal? In his opinion, if, 
in such a case, the precepts of the Scrip- 
ture leaned to either side, there was a de- 
cided preponderance on that side which 
was thus supported, and it ought to be 
upheld. All that he heard with respect 
to the natives of India, he received 
with many grains of allowance; for every 
gentleman spoke with a free disposition 
to render one side or other of the 
question triumphant. And when gen- 
tlemen stated things as facts, of which 
they were not eye-witnesses, as had been 
the case with the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last, he received them with some 
suspicion. On this subject the letter of 
Mr. Schwartz, which was on the table of 
the House, contained a passage, the juss 
tice of which must strike every person 
who read it. It was there stated, that 
reports in India “ were hazarded on a very 
slight foundation ;” so that if the accounts 
of the missionaries were not to be believed, 
those of their enemies were not an iota 
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more worthy of credence. For his own | 
part, he thought the weight of authority | 
rested with those who stamped a certain 7 
degree of moral turpitude on the Hindoos. [7 
He considered Mr. Pope’s description of | 
superstition as being exactly applicable | 


to them :—= 
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‘‘ Fear makes their devils, and weak hope their 


gods, 

Gods, partial, changeful, passionate, unjust, 
Whose attributes are rage, revenge, and lust !” 
This was the exact character of the Hin- 
doo religion, and for the truth of the as- 
sertion, he would refer to their own sacred 
books. With respect to their women, 
they were treated as slaves—they were 
treated in that manner which their law 
and their religion enjoined. To prove the 
general contempt in which women were 
held, he would read an extract from The 
Institutions of Menu, a sacred work of the 
Hindoos. ‘* Women,” said Menu, “ have 
six qualities—Ist, An inordinate desire for 
finery—2nd, Immoderate lust—3d, Vio- 
lent anger—4th, Deep and dark resent- 
ment—5th, Malignant envy—and 6th, (as 
a most inadequate corollary from those 

remises) Irregular and vicious conduct.” 

e begged leave to contrast this character 
of women, with that sweet state of do- 
mestic society with which the hon. gen- 
tleman had favoured the House. Now 
Christianity appeared to him as the great 
sanction of a pure system of morals, which 
he thought, ought ‘to be extended to the 
inhabitants of Hindostan. If he did not 
believe one iota of the divine origin of that 
religion, yet, as a philosopher, he should 
admire it, for the pure principles of mo- 
rality which it inculcated; and he should 
be anxious to introduce it among the 
Hindoos, for the purpose of driving from 
the shores of India that cruel and bloody 
superstition, which at present disgraced 
them. It was no argument to say, be- 
cause Christianity had not always produced 
this effect, that it should no longer be dis- 
seminated ; or that, because all Christians 
were not better than all Hindoos, that, 
therefore, the religion of the latter was 
preferable. The hon. gentleman had 
read to them a prayer translated from the 
Hindoo language, in which a knowledge 
of the Deity was most clearly expressed. 
But, let any gentleman look to Homer, or 
any other of the Greek poets, and they 
would find expressions of the same des- 
cription. But, were the characters of the 
common people formed on this model ? 
By no means. Their characters were 
rather influenced by the subordinate dei- 
ties; they paid more attention to Bacchus 
and Mars, than to any abstract idea of a 
first cause, which might be discovered in 
the writings of their poets, Socrates, in 
eloquent language, had argued on the 
existence of a supreme Being—but it 
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could not be said, that his reasoning had 
influenced the people of Athens. With 
respect to the rights of the Hindoos, he 
would ask, if the people committed the 
greatest crime, and afterwards, by ablu- 
tion in the Ganges, or any other river, 
by muttering a number of foolish words, 
or performing a few ridiculous ceremo- 
nies, imagined that they were freed 
from the sin, could any other effect be 
produced, than to entice men to perpe- 
trate crimes, when he could so clearly 
expiate them? And, if they found a caste, 
who were permitted, with impunity, to 
practise every species of vice, was it not 
self-evident that such a power would be 
abused? Yet this was the situation in 
which the brahmins were placed, as they 
learned from every person who travelled 
in the East. If this was true, what was 
the remedy? It was not force ; it was to 
be found by introducing amongst them 
a pure and holy morality. With respect 
to the flattering picture which the hon. 
gentleman had given of domestic affection 
in India, how did it agree with the mar- 
riage of an individual with one, sometimes 
with thirty wives, every one of whom, he 
was perfectly aware, must, at his decease, 
perish by excruciating torments, or else 
live in a state of contempt and degrada- 
tion? The hon. gentleman then related 
the story of a woman who had been 
placed on the funeral pile, but who, 
during a dark and stormy night, had been 
enabled to disengage herself from the 
corse of her husband, and had taken shel- 
ter in a neighbouring thicket, from whence 


[she had been dragged by her own son, 


who declared that if she did not die he 
would. He could not prevail on her to 
hang or drown herself, and assisted by the 
ministers of religion he thrust her on the 
pile from which she had escaped, where 
she ended her life in the most miserable 
manner. The hon. gentlemen who op- 
posed him had better deny these facts, 
which tended to expose the system which 
they were inclined to uphold, than admit 
them, and endeavour to argue upon such 
data. The hon. gentleman then compared 
the Christian religion with that of the 
Hindoos, and said, that it was not a reli- 
gion which forbad the killing of a cow, 
but suffered the sacrificing of a woman ; it 
did not prevent the cow when killed, from 
becoming human food, although it pre- 
vented cruelty being used towards it when 
alive. He believed the Christian religion 
to be of divine origin, but in mere moral- 
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ity and humanity it so far surpassed any 
thing to be found in the religion of the 
orientals, that its propagation must be at- 
tended with the happiest effects. He con- 
tended not for the employment of force: 
all he asked was, that Christianity should 
not be hid-—merely that it should not be 
prevented from taking root ina soil cal- 
culated for its reception: and while the 
advocates of the Christian missions went 
no farther, he trusted they would neither 
be called hypocrites, nor be left without 
the support of a majority of the legisla- 
ture. 

Mr. Tierney said, he would be as brief 
as he possibly could, for he feared that he 
had already trespassed too much on the 
indulgence of the House. He should not, 
however, take up the time of the House 
at the present moment in answering those 
who had recently spoken, for he did not 
conceive that they had been too tenacious 
of confining themselves to the question 
really before the House. ‘They had come 
to the resolution, at least the ministers 
had, that the present system of the Com- 
pany must be done away, and that a new 
one must be established; but he would 
say, however unpopular the idea might be, 
that the system which they were about to 
pull down was the best that could be de- 
vised. This was his settled opinion, create 
whatever unpopularity the expression of it 
might, and he must-Jament that ever any 
set of men, for any purposes whatever, 
could think of doing it away. The go- 
vernment of India as carried on hereto- 
fore, through the medium of the Company 
and the Board of Controul, was the best, 
he believed, that human wisdom could 
devise. He did not say it was perfect, no 
man. pretended to say that it ever had 
been; but it approached as near to per- 
fection as any one had a right to expect 
that human institutions could. But this 
system was to be abolished. He feared 
that he should live to see the day when he 
should have greater reason to lament its 
downfall than he had at the present mo- 
ment. Abolished, however, must be that 
system, to answer, he supposed, the views 
of our ministers; and the House were 
called upon to devise a system to be estab- 
lished in its stead. But the ministers had 
not left them to the creations of their own 
minds—they had generously marked out 
one for them; and so excellent was that 
system, so founded on the results of expe- 
rienc2, on the wisdom that had been col- 
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for the first time within the last 200 years, 
were they called upon to grant a charter 
to the East India Company without conti- 
nuing to the Company the exclusive trade 
of India. But the trade was to be thrown 
open—the Company were to trade to 
India, to use the language of the Bill in 
his hand, “ in common” with the rest of 
his Majesty’s subjects, and yet part of that 
trade was to be shut against all his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects except those forming the 
Company ! He would have it understood, 
however, that he did not profess to com- 
prehend very clearly this proposed me- 
thod of shutting a part and opening a part, 
while that part which was to be opened to 
all his Majesty’s subjects “ in common” 
with the Company, might be shut against 
all those who might happen to be ob- 
noxious to the minister for the time being 
through the medium of the Board of Con- 
troul, as it was to have the power of refus- 
ing or granting licences to vessels whether 
agreeable to the Company or not. Then, 
this Bill was to add to the influence of the 
government, for what else could be its 
objects, if it contained, such powers? He 
would go through the Bill, as he had 
many observations to make on its different 
clauses; but as he could scarcely hope to 
make any impression on the noble lord, 
as he, it was to be be feared, was “ too far 
gone” with his friends at the outports, he 
(Mr. T.) would not trespass too much on 
the House in going through what might 
now be considered dull detail. He, how- 
ever owed it to himself to perform this 
part of his duty, while he felt constrained 
to thank the House for the short indul- 
gence which it seemed inclined to extend 
towards him. The Bill set out with stating 
that the government of India was to re- 
main in the hands of the Company as 
heretofore ; and yet in spite of this decla- 
tion the Board of Controul glimmered 
with bnt too strong a light throughout 
every part of the measure. Then this 
was a mere pretext—a specious delusive 
mockery—but, said the Bill, the govern- 
ment of India was to be with the Com- 
pany.—They were then told that /the 
Company was to be very much favoured 
—that they, forsooth, were to be allowed 
to trade to India “ in common”—in com- 
mon !—with the rest of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects; but the House might soon see what 
benefits the Company were to have “ in 
common” with the rest of his Majesty’s 
subjects. But the trade was to be a free 


lected in the progress of ages, that oie trade—it was to be opened to the people 
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«in common,” and then came, the clause 
confining it to some favoured ports. This 
was free trade—this was opening the com- 
merce of India to the people “ in com- 
mon!’ But then it was said by those who 
were against opening the trade, that if it 
were opened how was smuggling to be 
prevented? The government however 
had no fear of smuggling. If that really 
were the case—if they thought in the ful- 


- ness of their wisdom that they could pre- 


vent smuggling altogether, why was not 
every port in the United Kingdom to be 
made eligible to partake in this free trade? 
Was the extension meant to be consider- 
ed, so far as the places named were con- 
cerned, a boon from the minister to parti- 
cular and favourite ports? Each port re- 
turned two members—did the minister 
think that he should find his account in giv- 
ing them a share in the India trade? That 
the extension was meant with the view of 
creating influence and patronage, he had 
little doubt; but he thought the minister 
would be deceived in his hopes and calcu- 
lations. After the ports, however, had 
been named, then came another arrange- 
ment, which again displayed the Board of 
Controul in the question, what kind of 
ships should be allowed to proceed to 
India? In the first place, application to 
the Company was to be made for licenses ; 
and they might refuse, but not without 
Stating their reasons, and those were ,to be 
submited to the Board of Controul. He 
must repeat, here again appeared the 
Board of Controul, which showed itself in 
every part of the Bill, and which would 
ultimately accomplish the downfall of the 
Company ; for notwithstanding the Com- 
pany might refuse to license a vessel, the 
Board of Controul might give her permis- 
sion. But while they were talking of free 
trade, what was the House to be told of 
licenses; and if the Board of Controul 
were to have the real power of licensing, 
who could doubt that he would be most 
successful in obtaining licenses who had 
the most parliamentary influence at his 
back? The security from smuggling was 
to be the manifest ; but what that mani- 
fest was to be, or how regulated, it was 
hereafter to be determined. Now what 
sort of Bill was this that they were pass- 
ing? He disliked the projected mode of 
interfering with the usual-form of the Com- 
pany’s sales, ‘The alteration must tend-to 
break down that on which the Company 
mainly relied, namely, their sales in this 
country; for if the private merchant were 
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to have an advantage over the Company 
in their sales, how could the Company 
hope to stand? Then again came the li- 
censing of individuals to go to India; and 
never was mortal placed in such a predi- 
cament as he might be by this act of par- 
liament. The Company might refuse to 
license him, and yet the Board of Con- 
troul might send the individual to India! 
Then the government there might, or 
might not object to him; and if he were 
objected to, it might gazette him for months 
as a dangerous character! These things, 
like the free and open trade that was so 
much talked of and found no where but in 
some gentlemen’s speeches, were mere 
mockeries. As to the Company’s terri- 
torial engagements, which at a round 
sum might be called three or four mil- 
lions, if the alterations should prevent 
the Company from meeting those en- 
gagements, then they were to have as- 
sistance. from parliament, provided the 
Company could show the Board of Con- 
troul—the Board of Controul again! that 
it was not the fault of the Company that 
they were so prevented. Here came the 
discretion—and where was the discretion 
to be placed? It was to be placed in the 
Board, where all the power and influence 
was to be centered, that power and influ- 
ence which would work the downfall of 
the Company. He was anxious to repeat 
this opinion, for it was his firm conviction 
that such would be the case ; and he only 
lamented that others did not behold what 
they ought to dread so strongly as he did. 
All this appeared to be a kind of machinery, 
preparatory to the seizure of the domi- 
nions of the East. The noble lord laughed 
at that; but was there ever any proposi- 
tion so extravagant as that of giving the 
Company acharter for twenty years, with- 
out knowing whether they would be able 
to manage the government under their new 
regulations ?—He now came to the consi- 
deration of the clause for the appointment 
of an archbishop, who was never to apply 
himself to trade. Why? What was he to 
employ himself about? An arduous taskk— 
the jurisdiction from the Cape of Good 
Hope to remote Cape Horn. It would 
have been well had any explanation been 


-given concerning what the archbishop was 


to busy himself about. He had no con- 
cern with morals and religion, these were 
confided in a separate clause to the mis- 
sionaries. It appeared to him a gross job, 
the object of which was church patronage 
inIndia, The directors, he apprehended, 
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would not be justified in accepting the 
charter, unless they could satisfactorily 
show that the Company would be able to 
fulfil all its engagements. He saw with 
the deepest concern this mode of legislat- 
ing, which in a few years would inevita- 
bly lead to the Company’s bankruptcy, 
and the consequent assumption of their 
lost power by the government. 

Lord Castlereagh declared that he had 
never heard a speech of less solid argu- 
ment, nor one less likely to prevent the 
House from coming to a determination, 
than that just delivered by the right hon. 
gentleman. He seemed to be anxious that 
the eloquence which he expended in vain 
on parliament should not be lost else- 
where; but, for his own part, he hoped the 
proprietors understood true policy better 
than to refuse such a charter. Did the 
right hon. gentleman think that the pros- 
perity or downfall of India depended on 
the extension of the imports to the out- 
ports? As the right hon. gentleman seem- 
ed anxious to apply his arguments to prac- 
tical purposes rather than to make an im- 
pression upon principles, he would gratify 
him by moving that the House do now 
resolve itself into a Committee on the Bill. 

Mr. R. Thornton complimented the libe- 
rality with which the right hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Tierney,) had come forward in 
defence of the East India Company, but 
denied that the responsibility would rest 
upon the Court of Directors, if they ac- 
cepted the charter, for lie contended that 
the responsibility was with parliament. 
The Company had formerly been a joint 
stock company; they were now to be- 
come a government company, and he hop- 
ed in God they would not end in a bank- 
rupt company. 

Mr. Marryat contended strongly, that 
the Bill ought to have contained a clause 
similar to one of the Resolutions submit- 
ted to that House, for withholding from 
India-built ships, the privileges intended 
to be conferred upon British ships. He 
maintained that such a provision was of 
vital importance. 

Mr. C. Grant, jun. defended the conduct 
of the East India Company in respect to 
the management of their territorial re- 
venues, and contended that by the pro- 
posed system the greatest dangers would 
result to the interests of the Company by 
the establishment of Europeans in India. 

After Mr, Fawcett had said a few words, 
the House went into a committee, and on 
the motion of lord -Castlereagh, the Bill 
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passed the Committee pro forma. The Re. 
port was received and ordered to be taken 
into further consideration on Thursday. 


4 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, June 29. 


Vore or Crepit.} On the order of the 
day for the consideration of the Prince 
Regent’s Message, 


The Earl of Liverpool said he did not 


think it necessary to take up the time of 
the House by going at any length into 
this subject. Whatever difference of opi- 
nion there might be as to the present state 
of affairs in Europe, or as to the system of 
policy that had been adopted, all must 
agree in the necessity of enabling the 
government to take advantage of any cir- 
cumstances that might arise during the 
recess of parliament. The sum was un- 
doubtedly considerable, but when it was 
considered that we were now carrying on 
operations on a most extensive scale in the 
south of Europe, in the peninsula, and 
when the present situation of affairs in the 
north of Europe was also considered, the 
sum would not appear more than sufficient. 
His lordship concluded by moving an Ad- 
dress to the Prince Regent, concurring in 
the object of his Royal Highness’s Mes- 
sage, 

Lord Holland declined, at the present 
moment, and on so short a notice, enter- 
ing into the complicated details which 
the present situation of Europe involved, 
but he felt he should not discharge his 
duty if he did not state (and that opinion 
he meant to record) that a great opportu- 
nity had presented itself to ministers, either 
of effecting a permanent peace, or of prov- 
ing the rejection by the enemy of fair and 
honorable terms, which would have pre- 
vented him from making the exertions he 
had made to renew the war, and which op- 
portunity they had lost. ‘This opportu- 


nity presented itself at the termination of |~ 


the last campaign, and they had no in- 
formation whatever of any effort having 
been made, either for the attainment of 
peace, or in the failure of effecting that 


upon fair and honourable terms, for 2 7 


vigorous prosecution of the war. Had 


propositions been offered, such as were | 


consistent with the honor and character 
of the country, at the time of the return 
of the emperor of the French to Paris, 
from his disastrous campaign in Russia, 
could there be a doubt that either peace 


‘must have been the result, or that it would 
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have been rendered manifest to the peo- 
ple of France, that the war only continued 
in consequence of the ambitious projects 
of their émperor ;~ and must not this con- 
viction have prevented bim from making 
those astonishing exertions he had made 
in the present campaign? Instead of this 
we had acted as recruiting serjeants to the 
emperor of the French, and had contribut- 
ed by the absence of that frank and man- 
ly policy to swell his ranks, His lordship 
concluded by moving an Amendment, 
stating the desire of the House, that no 
opportunity might be omitted which might 
afford an opening to a secure and honora- 
ble peace. ; 

The Earl of Liverpool spoke shortly in 
reply. The noble lord had fairly stated 
the ground of his amendment to be, the 
distrust which he entertained of his Ma- 
jesty’s government, and his belief that 
peace might have been obtained, had it 
been attempted by ministers; but in op- 
position to this opinion, there was better 
authority than that of the noble lord, and 
that was the authority of the ruler of 
France, who after his flight from Moscow 
and return to Paris, now had declared in 
one of his papers the terms on which he 
would treat: and he would leave it to the 
House to judge, whether it would have 
been consistent with the honor and the 
interest of this country to have accepted 
of them. But whatever opinion might be 
held of the practicability of peace, sure 
he was, that nothing was more likely to 
defeat that object than the adoption of the 
noble lord’s Amendment. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said he perfect- 
ly agreed with his noble friend, not only 
as to the propriety of his Amendment, 
but in every sentiment he had uttered. 
On these grounds the noble earl made a 
variety of observations. He felt that the 
executive government of this country not 
coming forward in the way contemplated 
by his noble friend, enabled the ruler of 
France to make those great and success- 
ful exertions for a more vigorous prosecu- 
tion of hostilities: and he thought the 
noble earl opposite, from the view he took 
of it, must have misconceived the nature 
and effect of his noble friend’s Amend- 
ment. 

Lord Holland wished to observe, that 
he did not know to what particular paper 
of Buonaparté’s the noble ear} had allud- 
ed; but ifsuch arrogant and unreasonable 
demands, as had been represented, were 
really contained in it, he should ascribe 
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them to avery different source; namely, 
a wish on the part of the ruler of France 


‘to deter the allies from transmitting over- 


tures, which by their moderation, would, 
if rejected, have placed him clearly in the 
wrong, in the eyes of his own people. 
Had moderate proposals been sent, either 
this would have been their issue, or in 
consequence of their acceptance, the 
House would not now have been called 
upon to vote away millions of the subjects” 
money, who, on the contrary, would have 
been enjoying the blessings of peace. He 
would allow that it might prove inconves 
nient to send over a negociator fettered by 
a parliamentary declaration on the sub- 
ject of peace; but as ministers had neg- 
lected every opportunity since the come 
mencement of the session, though during 
all that period not a syllable had been 
said that could embarrass their proceed 
ings, on that momentous topic, he thought 
it too much that they should now call for 
farther confidence :—prima facie, at least, 
there seemed a disinclination on their pars 
to negociate, which would authorise the 
House to interfere. All that was known 
of the operations of ministers, in this cam- 
paign, was their adherence to a measure 
of spoliation and robbery, and an attempt 
to establish a new great power in the 
North, the policy of which was extremely 
questionable ; yet they called upon par- 
lament, not only to continue its confi- 
dence, but to vote them five millions more 
of the people’s money. 


The Amendment was then put and ne- 
gatived without a division: after which 
the original question was carried. 


ProTEsT AGAINST THE REJECTION OF THE 
AMENDMENT TO THE ADDRESS FOR A VOTE 
or Crepit.] The following Protest was 
entered on the Journals: 


* Dissentient’ 

“ First, Becavse the Amendment, if 
adopted, would have left his Majesty’s go- 
vernment unfettered by any opinion of 
this House as to the time, the terms, or 
the mode of treating for peace. 

«Secondly, Because, in our present 
state of imperfect information, a humble 
but firm representation of our hopes, that 
no opportunity for negociation might be 
improvidently neglected, appeared both 
prudent and necessary, when we were call« 
ed upon to extend our confidence to pers 
sons, who, during a period of unexpected 
success, had given no public proofs of « 
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disposition to restore the invaluable bless- 
ing of peace. 

“ The disastrous retreat of the French 
armies from Russia last winter seemed to 
afford an opportunity of negociating with 
dignity and success, and no overture made 
to the emperor of France at that period 
has been communicated to parliament, nor 
any reason publicly alleged for not re- 
gorting to such a measure. It would then 
have been easy to devise, and honourable 
to propose such conditions of peace, as, 
without humiliating the pride, or inter- 
fering with the internal government of 
France, would, if acceded to, have secur- 
ed the independence of all powers direct- 
ly or indirectly allied with his Majesty, 
and would, if rejected, have exposed to 
the indignation of Europe the unjust pre- 
tensions of the enemy. Prudence and 
magnanimity concur in recommending 
moderation in the hour of success, and the 
truth of this maxim is painfully proved in 
the present melancholy consequences of 
an opposite system of conduct. The 
omission of all public overtures for peace, 
and of all-distinct declarations of the ob- 
ject of the war, has obviously enabled 
our enemy to recruit his armies, to animate 
his people, and to retrieve his affairs, by 
imputing to Great Britain and her allies 
designs which it was convenient to his 
purposes to suppose, but which it was the 
interest and duty of his Majesty’s govern- 
ment, by the most public and unequivo- 
eal acts, to disclaim. Houianp. 

LAUDERDALE.” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, June 29. 


Victuatters’ Brit.) Mr. Rose moved 
the order of the day for the third reading 
of the Bill. 

Mr. Croker, after a few observations of 
the same tendency as he urged against the 
report being received last night, moved 
that the Bill be read a third time this day 
three months, 

Mr. Rose said, that if this Bill should be 
thrown out, it would be impossible for the 
public to receive their beer in a less 
quantity than one gallon. He should, 
however, if that was the case, move to- 
morrow for leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Act of Geo. 1, in that respect ; 
but he hoped the House would save him 
the trouble, by passing the present Bill. 

Mr. Croker said, he hoped the House 
would put an end to this question, by 
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throwing out the present Bill, which was 
nothing but a squabble about pewter pots. 
The publicans wished to throw the ex- 
pence of these from their own shoulders 
on those of the lower orders of the people, 
who, from long habits, had obtained a 
relish for their humble beverage in pewter 
vessels; and he saw no reason why the 
House should interfere to prevent them 
from enjoying what they deemed a consi- 
derable comfort. He had also another 
objection, which was, that if this Bill 
passed, it would tend to drive the lower 
classes into tipling-houses; for if they 
could not drink their favourite liquor out 
of pewter at their own homes, they would, 
of course, be driven to seek for it, where 
alone they could find it, in the public 
houses. 

Mr. Rose thought the passing of the 
Bill would have the direct contrary effect 
from that stated by his hon. friend, of 
driving the lower classes into tipling- 
houses. He hoped, therefore, the present 
Bill would pass, as the Act of Geo. 1, to 
prevent publicans from sending out porter 
in less quantity than a gallon, was in full 
force, and if this Bill were rejected, the 
publicans were determined to enforce that 
Act. It was as much for the interests of 
the lower classes’ of the people, as for 
those of the publicans, that he wished this 
Bill to pass. 

Mr. Whitbread said, the wish of the pub- 
licans was not to be obliged to send out 
their porter in pewter pots; they were 
willing to send it out in pots made of block 
tin, which was equally clean and neat in 
their appearance, as he had shewn by spe- 
cimens which he had last session produced 
to the committee of the House. 

Mr. Peel objected to the Bill as an ob- 
ject of legislation, de minimis, which parlia- 
ment ought not to enter upon. He 
thought the House should shew their dis- 
approbation of it in a marked manner, by 
at once rejecting the Bill, which would 
otherwise be brought in from session to 
session, to the great waste of the time of 
the House. Besides, if it were really the 
fact, that the public preferred drinking 
their porter out of pewter pots, he could 
not conceive on what grounds the House 
should interfere to prevent them from 
doing so. 

Mr. Marryat objected to the Bill, as le- 
gislating in matters of taste; and he could 
see no good reason for so doing. 

Mr. W. Smith spoke in favour of the 
Bill, as tending to promote the morals of 
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the younger part of the people, great 
numbers of whom were tempted to steal 
those ‘pewter pots ; and if that temptation 
were taken away, it would in his opinion 
be productive of considerable good. 

Mr.. Goldbourn was against the Bill, as 
being, in his opinion, unworthy the serious 
attention of the House. 

A division then took place. For Mr. 
Croker’s Amendment 353; Against it 32. 
So that the Bill was lost by a majority of 3. 


Locat Toxens Bitt.] On the motion 
for the third reading of this Bill, 

Mr. Grenfell rose to offer some observa- 
tions on the'copper local tokens. He said 
these had been productive of much incon- 
venience in many parts of the country, 
which was in great measure owing to the 
wretched state of the copper coinage of 
the country. Many tradesmen were 
obliged to take the bad halfpence, and not 
being able afterwards to pass them, were 
compelled to sell them as base metal at 
$d. per Ib; Sixteen of the good penny 
pieces weighed a pound, and it took 73 of 
these halfpence, so that their loss was the 
difference between 16 and75; He thought 
however, he could propose a remedy that 
was practicable, easy, immediate, and ef- 
fectual. This was the entire suppression 
of the local copper tokens, and to stop the 
circulation of what were called old Tower 
halfpence, which were a constant source 
of temptation to counterfeit that species of 
coin. He hoped the government would 
take the subject seriously into considera- 
tion, in preference to his doing so; but if 
they did not do it early in the next ses- 
sion, he certainly would. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the 
evil mentioned by the hon. gentleman had 
already attracted the attention of govern- 
ment, and was now under consideration. 
Inquiries had already been made, but it 
was not yet determined how to proceed. 

The Bill was then read a third time and 
passed. 


Assize oF Breap Brit.}] On the mo- 
tion for taking into further consideration 
the report on this Bill, 

Mr. W. Smith said he thought it very 


wrong, that a Billof this importance, which - 


considerably affected the lower classes of 

the people, and interfered with the duty of 

the magistrates throughout the country, 

should be attempted to be passed at this 

late period of the session. He was by no 

means of opinion that the Bill should never 
( VOL. XXVI. ) 





pass ; but he thought it should be printed, 
with the tables annexed, and circulated 
through the country during the recess of 
parliament, so that all descriptions of per- 
sons might be able to form a due opinion 
of it. This would only defer the measure 
a few months, and then it might be made 
to answer the ends proposed. He there- 
fore, moved as an amendment, “ That 
the report be further considered this day 
three months.’” 

Mr. Huskisson differed with the hon gen- 
tleman who had justsat down. The ques- 
tion was, whether the law, as it now’stood, 
did not subject the baker to sell his bread 
without a fair remuneration? If this was 
the case, and the act of parliament on 
which it: rested had been in force fifty 
years without any alteration, he thought 
the House ought to interfere for the pur- 
pose of ameliorating the condition of the 
bakers, in doing which they would only 
be shewing a due consideration to a very 
respectable and valuable body of men. 
Hé, therefore, opposed the amendment: 

Mr, F. Lewes contended that the mea- 
sure had been fully discussed in the com- 
mittee to whom the petitions of the coun- 
try bakers had been referred. All the 
country bakers did not petition for the 
Bill, but those only where the allowance 
made to them was inadequate. 

The Report was agreed to, and the Bill 
ordered to be read a third time on Thurs- 
day. 


MorTION RESPECTING THE IMPORTATION 
or Corron Woot.] Mr. Alderman 4¢- 
kins, in rising to bring forward his motion 
on this subject, said, he had flattered him- 
self, that, previous to this time, his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers would have done some- 
thing on this measure. He supposed, 
however, they had delayed doing so to 
afford an opportunity to the House to de- 
clare its sense on the subject. The ob- 
ject of his motion now would be to pre- 
vent the importation of American cotton 
during the continuance of the war. To 
induce the House to adopt such a mea- 
sure, he was persuaded it would only be 
necessary for him to advert to the peti- 
tions which had been presented to the 
House on the subject. He had himself, 
on a former night, presented a petition, 
signed by upwards of 250 most respecta- 
ble merchants, importers of cotton, stating, 
that notwithstanding the war, large quan- 
tities of American cotton were imported 
into this country, direct from the United 
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States, and notwithstanding our having at 
present a sufficient supply on our hands, 
received from the Brazils and from our 
own colonies. It would, perhaps, be said, 
that the blockade of the American ports 
ould prevent the future import of Ame- 
rican cotton. He was, however, prepared 
to prove, that large quantities had found 
their way into this country, notwithstand- 
ing that blockade ; and he now called on 
the House to adopt such a measure as 
should in future prevent the enemy from 
deriving resources from thus disposing of 
their staple commodity, and to eneourage 
our own colonies and allies, by taking the 
eotton which we wanted for our consump- 
tion from them; it would be, he con- 
tended, particularly desirable to encou- 
rage the growth of cotton in India, which, 
he was convinced, if properly fostered, 
would furnish a supply fully adequate to 
our wants.. The House would, perhaps, 
be surprised when he stated to them, that 
there were at present in the Company’s 
warehouses upwards of 26,000,000lbs. of 
cotton unsold, and that upwards of 
20,000,000|bs. had been sold besides to 
manufacturers. He then adverted to se- 
veral other petitions, and particularly to 
one from the cotton-spinners of Paisley, 
in which the petitioners prayed the House 
to prevent the importation of American 
cotton during the war, on the grounds of 
the impolicy of receiving from them the 
raw material, whilst they refused admis- 
sion to our manufactured goods: since, if 
they refused to take manufactured goods, 
they must be paid in specie, and we were 
thus supplying them with the sinews of 
war: whilst, on the contrary, the Brazils 
took our manufactured goods in return for 
the raw material taken from them. All 
these reasons, the honourable alderman 
observed would, he hoped, induce the 
House to adopt the measure which he 
would conclude with recommending. It 
might be said, by excluding the Ameri- 
can cotton, we should risk having a suffi- 
ecient supply for our necessities. In his 
epinion, there was no room for such ap- 
prehensions. - The consumption in our 
manufactures was about 75,000,000lbs. 
anpually, or about 1,500,000lbs. per week. 
Now we had at present on hand upwards 
of 86,000,000Ibs. we could, in six months, 
receive a supply of 40,000,000Ibs. from 
the Brazils, and in the same period, our own 
colonies would produce us 20,000,000lbs. 
to which might be added casual supplies ; 
and we might thus look forward to a 
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supply, as at present on hand, for two: 
years. The hon. alderman then adverted, 
also, to the petition from the manufactue 
rers and merchants of the city of London, 
which was well entitled to the considera~: 
tion of the House,—which stated, that 
they had cotton sufficient for a year’s 
consumption, that they could promise a 
sufficient quantity for the use of our ma- 
nufaciures, and hoped for the protection 
of the House.. He then took notice of the 
resolution of the merchants of Glasgow, 
which stated, that the importation of 
American cotton amounted to the sum. of 
a million and a half, which, if allowed to 
take place, while they refused to admit 
our manufactures, would be enabliag them 
to carry on the war against us with the 
specie sent from this country, while they 
were distressing us to the utmost of their 
power by their non-importation of our 
manufactures. He read a copy of a letter’ 
from a very considerable manufacturer in 
Lancashire, which stated that the Bourbon 
cotton was capable of being used to great 
advantage in our manufactures; that if 
encouragement were given to the cotton 
of our own islands, we might very soon 
hope to carry on our manufactures with- 
out the use of American cotton at all; 
that he had of late lessened the quantity 
very materially, and now did not use more 
than 400lbs. of American cotton per week. 
The hon. alderman said, that in order to 
remedy the evils and disadvantages which 
he had enumerated, he should first move, 
«« That the Act 43 Geo. 3, c. 153, to per- 
mit during the continuance of hostilities, 
and until six months after the ratification 
of a definitive treaty of peace, the impor- 
tation into Great Britain and Ireland, in 
neutral vessels, from states in amity with 
his Majesty, of certain goods, wares, and 
merchandize ; and to empower his Ma- 
jesty, by order in council, to prohibit the 
exportation of copper, and to permit the 
importation in neutral vessels from states 
not in amity with his Majesty, of certain 
goods, wares, and merchandize,”’ might 
be read ; and secondly, “ That this House 
will resolve itself into a committee of the 
whole House, to consider of so much of 
the said Act as relates to the importing of 
cotton wool in neutral ships.”’ 

Mr. Finlay expressed his earnest hope, 
that before the House should agree to the 
motion, they would go into the examinae 
tion of the evidence necessary to establish 
the truth of the positions advanced by the 
worthy alderman, He did not wish te 
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give any Opposition to the proposed mea- 
sure but that alone which might appear 
to be. founded in experience and facts, 
and he was convinced that the absurdity 
of the proposition would be clearly and 
satisfactorily established by any inquiry 
adequate to the importance of the subject. 
An allusion had been made to the article 
of indigo, but although a competition 
existed between the indigo of America 
and the East Indies, and the superiority of 
the latter was admitted, no interference 
was deemed necessary by the legislature 
for its peculiar protection, The cotton 
imported from America, when compared 
with other importations, appeared to stand 
in a similar situation. The hon. alderman 
had stated, that he had petitions from the 
spinners and manufacturers of Paisley, 
but he had himself presented petitions 
from the spinners and manufacturers of 
Paisley against the measure. When an 
argument was drawn from the high price 
of cotton in favour of the motion, it should 
in fairness be recollected, that during the 
existence of the high price, our manufac- 
turers had been enabled to supply the 
continent. He did not, however, he 
begged to have it understood, contend 
against the high price, but against the 
inequality of prices, which occasioned 
considerable inconvenience and injury. 
The hon. alderman talked of making the 
requisite payments in specie, but the idea 
was not conformable to fact, and the actual 
state of things, for we had no way of pay- 
ing but by the’ sale of our manufactures, 
He felt himself justified in maintaining, 
that no obstacle should be raised, no im- 
pediment thrown in the way of obtaining 
the raw material for ourselves. It was in 
his mind the best mode of providing for 
the industry of the nation, and the wants 
of our numerous manufacturers. The 
principle upon which the blockade of the 
continent had been framed and was con- 
tinued, could by no argument or inge- 
nuity be tortured into a reason why we 
should deprive ourselves of the power of 
benefiting our own manufactures and trade. 
If the question were maturely considered, 
it would appear that we were bound to 
encourage the importation of American 
cotton. Upon the consumption of it vast 
numbers were dependent for employment 
and subsistence ; and he would ask, was it 
not worth the serious inquiry of the House 
to ascertain the means by which so great 
and industrious a population could exist 
until new means for supplying the raw 
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material were provided? He concluded 


-by imploring the House not rashly te 


adopt the motion before them, but to pro- 
ceed to its consideration with ail the 
knowledge which might be obtained from 
the examination of evidence, and the 
statement of facts. 

Mr. George Ellis said, that in discussing 
the merits of the measure, the state of our 
own colonies, their privations and dis- 
tresses, ought not to escape the attention of 
the House. They were obliged to send 
into the ports of this country a very con- 
siderable part of their products, and the 
return they expected and received, was 
protection and security. They were de- 
prived of their choice of markets by this 
system, and therefore they were deprived 
of the means enjoyed by all thriving set 
tlements, of deriving any profits from in- 
creased and improved cultivation. It was 
well known, that they had been severely 
distressed, and it was also well known, that 
they depended upon the continuance of 
trade with America. When they applied 
for relief by the opening of some other 
channels of trade, they were told it was 
impossible, and that with respect to Ame- 
rica, no relaxation of the system of policy 
adopted by the British government could 
be allowed. They had consequently suf- 
fered in a material degree. He certainly 
did not complain of the system of policy 
pursued by our government, with regard to 
America, but he had to complain of the 
partial relaxation of that system. No 
doubt could exist of the fact, that at this 
time we were in possession of a great abun- 
dance of the raw material. The only 
question was that of price; and from the 
statements made by the worthy alderman, 
it appeared, that the lowest price did not 
force a sale. If the government were sin- 
cere in their desire to shut up the ports of 
America, and if it was obvious that our 
blockade of the American coast was not 
effectual, we evidently had in the measure 
proposed to the House an auxiliary, which, 
he thought ministers, to be consistent with 
their own plans and declarations, were 
bound to support. He should, therefore, 
give the motion his cordial assent. 

Mr. Marryat maintained, that the pre- 
sent supply of cotton was very considera- 
ble, and that the quantity in hand and on 
the way home might be fairly calculated 
sufficient to last for two years. When it 
was also considered, that it might be 
raised in almost every one of our own is- 
lands, it seemed altogether unaccountable 
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that any apprehensions should be enter- 
tained from the adoption of the motion. 
Economy, he admitted, was a good thing, 
but to buy up all that presented itself in 
the market, because the article was cheap, 
was a principle which could not be borne 
out, particularly in this country. With 
respect to the allusions which had been 
made to the price of cotton, he had to re- 
mark, that when cotton was cheap in 1811, 
Brazilian cotton being then at 14d. per Ib., 
and West India at 8d., the general distress 
of the manufacturers was greater than 
when the price was high, a vast quantity 
of our manufactured articles was actually 
sold to meet the pressing exigencies of the 
moment at a very great loss, and a grant 
of seven millions and a half had been made 
for the temporary relief of the sufferers. 
He wished that every possible encourage- 
ment should be given to the cultivation 
of cotton in our own colonies, and the rea- 
sons were plain and incontrovertible. — It 
required less ground, fewer hands, and was 
calculated more especially to obviate the 
effects of the Slave Trade Bill, which, by 
the inequality of sexes, and other causes, 
had diminished the number of labourers. 
One half the number of hands would be 
adequate to the cultivation of a cotton 
plantation, and no night work, and less 
capital, was required ina cotton than a 
sugar plantation. He was, therefore, most 
anxious for the extended and improved 
cultivation of cotton, from a conviction 
that it would produce an amelioration of 
the state of the slaves. The policy of 
America was clear and undeniable, and 
could be found not only in her positive 
acts, but in the repeated declarations of 
Mr. Madison. It was founded on the 
principle of extracting from this country 
all its precious metals, and this she at- 
tempted to effect by all possible means 
and pretences. He thought the motion 
ought to be adopted, as a measure of re- 
striction and retaliation upon America: 
and if the same line of conduct had been 
pursued in the beginning of the differences 
which led to hostilities, it would in all pro- 
bability have prevented the present war. 
She had, however, presumed on our in- 
dulgence ; she had mistaken our character 
as we had mistaken hers. She had been 
degraded into the tool of France by a 
series af injuries, depredations, and insults, 
which ought to have. inspired a different 
feeling, and excited the true and indig- 
nant spirit of national pride, resentment, 
and honour. We were consequently 
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bound to provide for our own wants: by 
the cultivation and raising of an adequate 
supply in our own colonies; and thus we 
should be enabled to prevent those acts of 
non-importation and non-intercourse which 
had been directed against the best interests 
of our trade and commerce. 

Mr. Phillips was astonished. that any 
hon. member could possibly advance that 
the high price of the raw material was not 
connected with the success of the manus 

ccture. He might as well state that high 
wages were of no importance to it. The 
American cotton was between 20 and 30 
per cent. above the average price of cotton 
in the market. Was not this alone a suf. 
ficient encouragement both for our colo- 
nies and Brazil? Our own West India 
colonies were not sufficient for our supply. 
What was raised there was too small, and 
of inferior quality. The American cotton 
was superior. ‘The consequence of this 
measure would be to throw the American 
cotton into the continent, to the great dis. 
advantage of our manufacturers. He was 
not averse to hostile measures against 
America; but he was adverse to hostile 
measures against Great Britain, and he 
could consider the present measure in no 
other light. He was convinced that the 
East Indies had the power of producing 
sufficient cotton for the supply of this 
country ; bat there was no necessity of 
recurring to artificial means for that par. 
pose. The low rate of wages, and several 
other causes, gave the East Indies a great 
advantage over America. It was only ne- 
cessary to remove the various impediments [ 
thrown in the way of the production of 

cotton in India, which had come to light 
in the course of the late inquiries, to enable 
that country to supply us with cotton. 
lt was impossible to expect that our manu- 
factures could continue to be exported, if 
the manufacturers were prevented from 
having a superior and a cheaper cotton. | 
An hon. gentleman had said, the stock of 
cotton in the country was too great to 
allow of any apprehensions of a want of 
supply: but though we might have cotton 
in the country sufficient in quantity fora 
year, it did not follow that we had cotton 
to suit every purpose for that time. For 
instance, 20 million lbs. of cotton, it was 
said, had been lying for some time in the 
India Company’s warehouses, This was 
a proof that this cotton was not. suitable 
to our manufactories. He should: have 
hoped, that his Majesty’s ministers would 
have formed some opinion themselves op 
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this question. It seemed as if they wanted 
to see which party was likely to prepon- 
derate, that they might give their influence 
at last to the strongest. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer declared, 
that he had never been backward in ex- 
pressing bis opinions on this important 
subject. The manner in which his own 
propositions had been received, had in- 
duced him to pause, and hear the argu- 
meuts that might be offered. He had 
seldom witnessed a debate in which opi- 
nions were so unsatisfactory on both sides. 
On one hand, it was contended, that the 
price of the raw material was of little im- 
portance to the manufactories: in support 
of which a reference was-tnade to the fact, 
that the manufactures were never in so 
depressed a state as when the raw material 
was at a low price. But why did this 
happen? The manufactures were not de- 
pressed, because the material was at a low 
price; but the latter fell to a low price, 
because the manufactures were depressed : 
the trade being so cramped, that the ma- 
nufacturers were unable to purchase the 
raw material, but at a rate at which the 
importer was compelled to sell it to them. 
On the other hand, the arguments were 
extraordinary. It was contended, that .if 


any obstructions were thrown in the way 


of the importation of the raw material from 
America, or any increase caused in its 
price by additional duties, it would be 
impossible for the manufacturers of this 
country to enter into any successful com- 
petition in the continental markets: facts, 
however, disproved this statement. Ever 
since the opening of the markets on the 
continent, in short, wherever British ma- 
nufactures had not been kept away by mi- 
litary violence, there they had been most 
successful. The increase of our exporta- 
tion within these few months past had 
been almost incredible : nor was this to 
be considered as strange; for what conti- 
nental country could be expected to con- 
tend successfully with us in this important 
point? In most of the countries on the 
continent, there were high duties on the 
importation of cotton; and the state and 
nature of the war rendered the prosperity 
of their maufactures impossible. He was, 
therefore, persuaded, that whatever regu- 
lations parliament might see fit to make, 
we had nothing to apprehend on the 
score of rivalry on the continent. His 
opinion was, that at present it would 
not be wise in parliament to interfere in 
this great question. The opposition which 
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his own measure had encountered in the 
House, together with the opinions of many 
respectable manufacturers, bad induced 
him to withdraw his proposition. Nothing 
that had occurred, induced him to believe, 
that the substituted measure of a blockade 
would fail of success: but if it should uns 
expectedly fail, other means might be 
adopted next session, which would have a 
subsidiary operation, in effecting the de- 
sired object. Were the measure now. pro- 
posed adupted, the consequences. would 
be, net that no American cotton would be 
imported, but that a less quantity would be- 
imported. A depdt would be established, 
from which the cotton would be brought 
to this country, in vessels having the Bri- 
tish flag; and the additional expences 
would fall either upon the grower in Ame- 
rica, or upon the consumer here, or be 
divided between them. That the addition 
of 2d. or 3d. per pound, which might be 
occasioned, would have much effect on 
America, it was difficult ‘to believe. In 
this view of the subject, however, he still 
thought that the imposition of an addi- 
tional duty, as proposed by himself, would 
be the preferable mode of proceeding. 
This would perform distinctly, and in a 
simple manner, what the measure now 
proposed aimed at doing in a circuitous 
and less efficient way. Another strong 
objection which he felt to the proposition 
was, that the duration of the measure was 
not to depend on the act of the British 
parliament, but on the policy of the Ame- 
rican government. It was very important 
that all the cireumstances should not be 
placed out of the power of parliament, and 
left at the direction of a hostile govern- 
ment. Respecting importations from the 
East Indies, it would at least require two 
or three years’ experience, before a trade 
with so distant a country could be safely 
left to its own protection. The political 
reasons, as to leaving a trade so long out 
of the hands of parliament as was pro- 
posed, were deserving of consideration. 
On the whole, he thought, that in the 
present advanced state of the session, it 
was much better to let the question rest, 
and to wait the events of another season, 
and the effects of the blockade of the 
American ports. If it should appear next 
session, that any subsidiary measure was 
rendered necessary, the House would be 
more able to come to a discussion of the 
subject, and the sense of the country 
more correetly ascertained. He concluded 
with moving the previous question. 
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Mr. Canning said, that all, must agree 
that sufficient had occurred to keep the 
mind of government in considerable doubt, 
though the time appeared to be now ar- 
rived at which its mind ought to be made 
up. He understood his right hon. friend 
to have no measure to propose ; but that 
he opposed the worthy alderman’s motion, 
and wished to put an end to the agitation 
of the question. It would be idle to sup- 
pose, that on such a subject, any plain 
simple principle would be sufficient to lead 
toaconclusion. True, it was advantage- 
ous to go to market where raw material 
was cheapest; but crossed and ampliated 
as the question was with our colonial sys- 
tem, that principle could not be applied 
to a state of things like the present. It 
certainly did not seem fair to circumsctibe 
our colonies in many respects and not 
allow them to procure the supplies they 
wanted. This might be either right or 
wrong; but no simple principles would 
apply. Every thing in which so many 
feelings and interests were engaged must 
be decided upon by the peculiar circum 
stances of the case. Hon. gentlemen had 
expressed a desire to press upon America, 
approved of the blockade, and hoped for 
our perseverance. But what was to be its 
effect? To do that which the hon. mem- 
ber for Glasgow deprecated; namely, to 
stop the importation of American cotton, 
and raise its price. Some were for the 
blockade, because they thought it ineffi- 
cient for the objects which it professed. 
They were against any measure which 
might prevent the drippings and strain- 
ings of the cotton trade, if he might so 
express himself, from finding their way 
here. The operation of any salutary 
measures would go to complete the object 
of the blockade ; not merely as against a 
belligerent, but to stop the growth and 
produce of cotton in America, and to in- 
flict some retaliation on America for her 
prohibitions against us. Whether this was 
right or wrong, it was not necessary to 
argue with those who supported the 
blockade, and yet opposed subsidiary 
measures in its aid, Those who said there 
should be no blockade, ought to say 
openly, that if it prevented the introduc- 
tion of American cotton, it was idle; that 
the blockade was against their interests, 
and ought to be raised; and that even 
during war a safe passage ought to be 
granted for their cotton to this country. 
In effect, they ought to say, “ Be it known 
to you, Americans! that our manofactories 
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are dependent upon you.” There was this 
advantage in a settled system, that other [ 
places would know what to reckon upon, | 
and what encouragement was afforded to 
them by the blockade, comparing its pro. 
bable effects with the chances of its eva. 


sion, He objected to that part of the 
worthy alderman’s provisions which ren. 
dered his measure commensurate with the 
policy of the American government; and 
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did not fix upon a certain period of time, | 


since that would tend to discourage our 
own growers, Some time should be fixed; 
say two or three years for instance. - This 
was due to our own colonies. The effect 
of the present motion was to consider the 
43d of the King, to prevent importation in 
neutrals,—so far to restore the Navigation 
Act. That alone, though aiding the block. 
ade, would not be sufficient. The utmost 
effect was to catch what might come away 


ssid peneanenaee = 


in spite of the blockade, and to regulate § 


how it should be brought here. It was 


said that if prohibited here, it would yet | 


find its way here, through continental 
means. Then make the blockade actual; 
and make the cotton find its way to a neu- 
tral country, only by British vessels. As 


there was a general concurrence as to the | 


blockade,—-a measure which was even 
extolled,he had no concern with any 
general broad principles, but must assume, 
that it was established for the shutting up 
of American produce in America. 
was actually contended for by those who 


Tha a 


said, “ Go no farther.” The whole ques- j 
tion deserved the consideration of the |) 
House, and he should vote for going into | 
the committee, as presenting the most | 


effectual mode of coming to a satisfactory | 


decision. 

Mr. F. Robinson said, the worthy alder- 
man had not proposed the most desirable 
mode of effecting his object: therefore he 
was not bound in consistency to support 
his motion. He entirely agreed with the 
worthy alderman, in the difficulties that 
ministers had found in the way of satisfy- 
ing all parties. 
himself, in such cases he should be most 
likely to be right when he satisfied none. 

Mr. Stephen cordially agreed in the 
views of several members, but regretted 
that he was unprepared for the present 
motion, at so late a period of the session. 
By the law of war, trade could not be car- 
ried on with America except by royal 
license. The Act of the 43d only gave 
power to the King in council to legalize 
importations. The general navigation laws 


enn 


Indeed, he believed, for | 
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prohibited importation, except in our own 
ships, or the ships of places where the 
commodities imported grew. If the Act 
authorised other intercourse, it would be 
a great anomaly. He thought the culti- 
vation of it in our West India islands highly 
important to our general interests, and a 
happy accommodation of the system in 
favour of the slave trade abolition. The 
culture of cotton required only a propor- 
tion of one to three negroes, compared 
with that of sugar. Instead of a lament- 
able mortality, the number of slaves was 
kept up in the cotton plantations, as was 
proved. by the evidence respecting the 
Bahamas, where they had even increased. 
It should be remembered, that attachment 
to France in America was chiefly in the 
southern states, where the cotton was 
mostly grown. Danger was distant, since 
it was declared that we had now cotton 
| enough here for two years’ consumption. 
There was a very great probability of im- 
portation from the East Indies, and from 
the Brazils, to which we could send our 
own manufactures. This would be for the 
interest of our manufacturers,, who would 
derive an equivalent -for a little increase 
of price in the raw material. He looked 
at the blockade in a general view. If it 
stopped the egress, so it did the ingress of 
trade, though it could not entirely shut up 
all the ports, It certainly prevented the 
clandestine importation of our own goods 
into America. He considered a prohibi- 
tion more effectual than a blockade. 

Lord Castlereagh said, the subject in- 
volved a complication of important consi- 
derations in commercial policy, and ma- 
nufacturing interests. He must resist the 
motion, not so much on its principle, as 
en account of the late period of the ses- 
sion, which was a serious objection, as 
there was no opportunity for all the par- 
ties to protect their interests. Had this 
measure originated with the worthy alder- 


man, he thought he would feel some apo-. 


logy due for bringing it on at this ad- 
vanced period. When his right hon. friend 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) pro- 
posed his measure, there was much supine- 
ness on the part of those who were now 
so eager for the adoption of the present 
mode. The House appeared then adverse ; 
would it be candid to press the subject 
now? He repeated, that it was the time, 
and not the principle, which he mainly 
objected to, 

Mr. Barham spoke against the motion. 

ir W, Curtis supported it, as encourag- 
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ing our own growers and those of our al- 
lies, and discouraging our enemies. 

The House then divided on the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s amendment ; 
Ayes 61: Noes 65. ajority against the 
Amendment 4. The next division was on 
the main question, ‘* That this House will 
resolve itself into a Committee of the 
whole House, to consider of so much of 
the said Act as relates to the importing of 
cotton wool in neutral ships.” Ayes 63: 
Noes 61. A Committee was accordingly 
appointed. 


Ornance Lopers.} Mr. Williams Wynn 
rose, pursuant to his notice, to bring be- 
fore the attention of the House the forma- 
tion of a Society which existed in direct 
contradiction to the law of the land. He did 
not feel it necessary to apologise for the 
lateness of the session, as it was at all times 
the duty of that House to watch over the 
public peace. If new societies had lately 
been formed for purposes unauthorised by 
law, which had announced their existence 
in the most public manner, and had also 
promulgated their rules and regulations, it 
was necessary to take care that they should 
do no injury to the public peace and tran- 
quillity of the country. The existence of 
such societies in this country was, as he con- 
ceived, directly in opposition to a specific 
Act of Parliament, 39 Geo. 3, c.79, which 
was passed in the year 1799, for the very 
purpose of putting down societies meeting 
for political purposes, and bound to each 
other by oaths and tests. This Act ex- 
pressly mentioned divers societies exist- 
ing, where unlawful oaths were admi- 
nistered, and where the members bound 
themselves to secrecy and fidelity, and 
knew one another by secret signs. It 
then proceeded to prohibit the meeting of 
those societies by name, and all others, 
the members whereof should be required 
to take any oath, test, or declaration, not 
authorised or required by law, or which: 
should be composed of different divisions 
acting separately from each other. By 
this statute, those oaths were to be consi- 
dered unlawful, that were not authorised 
by law, and severe penalties were imposed, 
on persons becoming members of such 
societies, who in certain cases were liable 
to transportation. There was a particular 
clause in this Bill, for excepting the Free 
mason lodges from the operation of this 
Bill, on condition of their registering 
themselves with the clerk of the peace, 
but this was extended to no other deno- 
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mination of meetings: _ Now, it appeared 
to him, that it didnot signify what objects 
might be in view, or might be professed in 
the institution of the new societies which he 
spoke of. If there was an oath of secrecy, 
and the members were to be bound to- 
gether by secret bonds of union, those so- 
cieties might be perverted to the worst of 
purposes, whatever were the objects which 
they at first proposed. A society of this 
nature, denominated a Grand Lodge, and 
having affiliated societies carrying the 
ramifications of the system throughout the 
whole kingdom, might be a machine 
powetful enough to produce the most im- 
portant mischief in the state. In the late 
disturbances in the northern counties of 
England, it had been found, that even the 
friendly societies which had been esta- 
blished under the sanction of parliament, 
for the most benevolent purposes, were, in 
fact, made dangerous machines for the 
purposes of the discontented. 

With regard to the original institution 
of the Orange Society, he should say but 
little. They originated in Ireland. They 
took their rise there at a time of great 
pablic tumult, when rebellion raged, and 
civil security was endangered. It was to 
be remembered also, that there was no Act 
in Ireland to suppress or check such so- 
cieties, similar to what existed in this 
country; and, bearing this in mind, as 
well as the conditian of society from which 
they sprung, it was difficult to say how far 
they were defensible, or how far they were 
not. Qne part maintained that they were 
feunded upon the acknowledged principle 
ef self-defence, and had arisen from an 
association for mutual protection against 
the outrages of the rebels, while the other 
contended that nothing more decidedly 
contributed to the increase of United Irish- 
men than the example and influence of 
the Orange Societies. Probably there was 
some truth in both opinions, though now, 
when that country was in a state of com- 
parative tranquillity, the existence of these 
societies was, he believed, highly preju- 
dicial to the public peace. Notwithstand- 
ing their professions of assisting the civil 

wer, every successive government i 
Iveland had found them rather obstructing 
than supporting its authority. 

For the first time, however, they were 
now proposed to be established in this 
country, and certainly it was impossible 
to‘conceive an institution more ill-timed 
in itself, or more mischievous in its ope- 
ration. (Hear, hear !)—In delivering what 
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he had to say upon the subject, he wished 


to divest himself of every feeling that | 


could have the remotest reference to that 
great question—Catholic Emancipation, 
which was necessarily so intimately blend. 
ed with the societies under consideration, 


If, however, he were friendly to the sen. | 


timents that held these societies together 
—if he were hostile to the claims of the 
Catholics, he should equally feel it his duty, 
as one anxious for the public peace, ani 


jealous of unconstitutional associations, to | 
seek every means of checking them, d 
Every one must see, that if these societies |) 
were permitted they would give rise to | 
others of a similar nature, and thus one 


part of the country would be arrayed 


against the other, with all the jealousies | 


of political faction and hatred. 


It was fit to apprize the House that } 
much of what he intended to say had been | 


rendered unnecessary by a proceeding 
adopted, he supposed, by the members 
themselves of those societies. 


tributed in the lobby of the House, con 


taining the rules and regulations of the) 


Orange Society; and though he might | 
doubt the propriety of such ~ distribution 
by the officers of that House, yet he would | 
confess it gave him some satisfaction, a 
the perusal of the pamphlet would put the | 
House better in possession of the main | 
facts he wished to urge than could have 
been accomplished by any detail of his 
own. At the time when he gave his no- | 
tice, he had founded his objections upon | 
another pamphlet containing an account | 
of the Laws and Regulations of the 
Orange Society ; and at the end of which 
pamphlet, it was announced that a smallet | 
and cheaper edition would soon be pub 
lished, which might be easily dispersed 
through every part of the kingdom. I 


was material, however, to mention that 7 


there was a great difference in the com 
tents of the two pamphlets, the latter 
being apparently more adapted for the 
purposes of general circulation, and fot 
producing influence upon certain minds. 
In this pamphlet the oath differs from the 
one in the larger publication, by the fol- 
lowing specific qualification :—* I A.B. 
«do solemnly and sincerely swear, of my 
“own free will and accord, that I will 
‘“« to the utmost of my power, support 

«defend the present. King George the 
«“ third, his heirs and successors, so long 
“as he or they shall support the Pro 
“ testant ascendancy, &c.”” What could be 

+ 


+ 


He alluded | 
to a pamphlet which had been freely dis- 7 
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thought of sach an oath? Conditional al- 
légiance !—loyaliy depending upon the 
Waihtenance of the Protestant ascen- 
daney ! terms hitherto unknown in this 
country. What construction would ne- 
cessarily be put upon this oath? Would 
not every man put his own? And in that 
case, might not ty 4 ore consider him- 
gelf as discharged from his allegiance, 
supposing the royal assent should be 
given, as he trusted it would be given, to 
a Bill for the relief of the Irish Roman 
Catholics. Such wovld’ infallibly be the 
result upon weak and ordinary minds. 

He next’ came to consider the Oath of 
a Marchman or Marksnian, for in this as 
well as every other society formed on the 
model of the clluminati, there were sepa- 
rate degrees, more arid less deeply ini- 
tiated in their secrets—Both by this and 
the preceding oath, the miemberswears, that 
he “ never will reveal either part or parts 
« of what is privately communicated to him, 
«until he shall be duly authorised so to 
«« do by the proper authority of the Orange 
«‘Tnstitution.” In this declaration, the 
House could not fail to observe, that no 
salvo was made for legal examination or 
inquiry in a court of justice. Another in- 


stafice in which the two pamphlets dif- 
fered, occurred in the sécretary’s oath ; 


for while in the former one, the oath re- 
lated merely to keeping sate the papers 
belonging to the lodge, and declaring that 
he would not lend ‘the seal so that it might 
be affixed to any forged paper, &c. ; in the 
latter, the oath included a declaration, that 
he (the secretary) “ would not give any 
copy of the secret articles of the lodge, 
nor lend them out of the lodge, &c.” 
Here, again, was manifestly an illegal 
oath, as it openly’ set aside the authority 
of the law, and the power of a court of 
justice, and an avowal that there existed 
further regulations than those now printed 
and communicated to the public. 

He would next refer to the means which 
were provided for establishing those so- 
cieties over the whole country. It ap- 
peared that Orange Lodges met regularly 
it London, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Norwich, Sunderland, Dover, 
Chelmsford, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Shef- 
field, Bary, Halifax, Exeter, Plymouth, 
Chester, Cambridge, Coventry, Oldham, 
atid many of thé’ smaller towns. The 
publisher of the ‘pamphlet also (Mr. Stock- 
dafe) was the person to ‘givé‘any informa- 
tlon’ respecting the’ days’ of’ meeting, 
wattés‘of thé masters) &c: to any: Orange- 

( VOL. XXVI. ) 
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man or person desirous of becoming one. 
Provisions likewise were made for esta- 
blishing district lodges, and regiments 
being considered as districts, the masters , 
of all regimental lodges were to make 
half-yearly returns of the number, name, 
&c. of the members of their lodges to the 
secretary of the grand lodge. And in 
these military lodges, (in defiance of all 
discipline) officers, non-commissioned of- 
ficers and privates were to meet on a foot- 
ing of equality. The expences of the so- 
ciety were alsa provided for, though in 
what those expences could consist was nb 
where intimated, except, indeed, from one 
regulation, which decreed that no member 
should receive any pecuniary aid for law 
suits incurred from party spirit; whence 
it was inferable, that aid and support in 
all other law suits would be given. The 
organization of those societies was an- 
nounced in all the papers, and especially 
in’ those known tobe under the controul 
of government ; accounts respecting them 
were constantly circulated in different 
parts of the country, and extracts of their 
proceedings were copied from the provin- 
cial prints. With such evidence before 
him he could not doubt the existence of 
these lodges—names of high rank had 
appeared among those of the members, 
and had appeared without any contradic- 
tion; and it became the imperious dut 

of that House, therefore, to check the evil 
in its growth. He was aware it might be 
said in opposition to the motion which 
he intended to submit, that they could 
not proceed without more evidence before 
them than the unauthorised statements of 
an anonymous pamphlet: a committee, 
however, to enquire into what’ evidence 
might be produced, seemed to bim highly 
necessary. IF nothing was done, those in- 
stitutions might acquire such vigour, and 
make such progress duritig the recess, that 
it would, perhaps, 'be difficult to’ put them 
down at all. It was the duty of the House 
to make further inquiry, and if necessary 
to address the crown, that it would direct 
the law officers to take proper measures 
for suppressing these illegal’ associations. 
He had no doubt the existing laws would 
be found sufficient ; but if they were not, 
the hands of government ought to be 
strengthened, to enable it successfully to 
oppose'a’ system fraught with so much 
danger'to thé constitution; a sort of im- 
perium' in imperio, an organised society, 
with’ inferior lodges regularly reporting 
their proceedings to’ a supefior one. 

(38) 
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Among the names of high rank to which 
he had alluded, there were some belong- 
ing to the army; but if any one thing 
could be more subversive of all discipline 
than another, it was the introduction of 
secret societies among the militaty. This 
would be true of any such institutions, 
framed for whatever purpose; but it was 
more particularly true of such as had po- 
litical objects for their basis. He would 
not detain the House any longer, but 
should conclude by moving, ‘ That a 
committee be appointed to inquire into the 
existence of certain illegal societies under 
the denomination of Orangemen.” 

Mr. Bathurst was not surprised that the 
-publication alluded to had attracted the 
attention of the hon. gentleman, and he 
hoped the motion would be of use even to 
the parties themselves, whom he looked 
“upon as having involved themselves in a 
breach of the law, however involuntarily. 
He would wish to warn them against the 
difficulties in which they might involve 
themselves. Keeping out of view the 
principles upon which they acted, and 
looking oniy to what was contained in the 
pamphlet; looking at the publication as a 
-code of laws by which a certain number 
of persons bound themselves, he was pre- 
pared to go the length of saying that they 
had rendered themselves amenable to the 
law as it stood, and that the House might 
take up the subject, as tending to a breach 
of the principles of the constitution. It 


was impossible to say to what purposes | 


‘such societies might be perverted if al- 
lowed to proceed. With respect to the 
army, if such societies were carried into 
effect, one must see, from the practice in 
another country, to what dangerous con- 
sequences it might lead. Such societies in 
Ireland took their rise from the battle of the 
Boyne; but such an institution could have 
no application to the present state of so- 
ciety. With respect to the friendly so- 
cieties, he must have the candour to state, 
that they bound themselves by an oath of 
allegiance, by which they bound them- 
selves as good and faithful subjects in all 
particulars but one. It did not appear to 
him that the constitution needed ahy such 
support. With respect to the military, 
such institutions were certainly dangerous. 
He had no dovbt that they were amenable 
to the law. Hedid not see, therefore, the 
smallest occasion for the interference of 
parliament. Some irritation might arise 
from an enquiry such .as that proposed. 
At would be rather a delicate matter to 
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call before the House such persons as must 
become their own accusers. In the | 
larger publication alluded to, he under. | 
stood the Irish code of the Orange socie. 
ties was contained, and the English code 
in the other. He did not know if such [ 
was the case, He hoped, however, that | 
what was said would prevent the neces. 
sity of enquiry. He thought the best | 
thing they could do would be to pass to | 
the other orders of the day. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, that this subject 
was not to be contemplated as a mere | 
breach of the law, which might be punish. 
ed in any of our courts of justice, but the 
principle of the societies themselves ought 
to be condemned with the utmost severity, |= 
He was in doubt whether the better mode | 
would not have been, to have treated these i 
Orange clubs with silent contempt, and [ 
their intemperance would soon have put | 
a period to their existence. He equally | 
disapproved of societies of a contrary 
tendency; those who met and dined to- | 
gether, and claimed exclusively the titk 7 
of Friends of Civil and Religious Liberty, [) 
He censured severely the late proceedings 
of the Catholic committee, hostile to their | 
own object, and disgusting even to their 7 
friends. The resolutions of the Catholic 
bishops were still more disgraceful, and if | 
the Catholic Bill had been now before the | 
House, they would see sufficient to induct | 
them to insist upon a clause giving to the} 
King the veto to their nomination. 

Sir Henry Montgomery said, he hoped he | 
might be excused for reading the following [ 
extract of a letter he had lately received 
from a most respectable and intelligent 7 
resident magistrate in the county of 7 
Donegal : he 

“My dear Sir Henry; June 4, 1813.\7 

« A most horrible affair took place here © 
on the 26th ult. (at Carrowkeel), in con- 7 
sequence of a dispute between two Pro!) 
testants (Orangemen) and two Catholics, a)” 
few days previous, coming from the fait 
at Melford. An immense body of the 
latter assembled in the fair of Carrowkeel, 
and about three o’clock in the day one 
of the Protestants, whose land lies near to 
the fair-place, was-seen in his field, and 
the whole body of the fair instantly rushed 
forward and pursued him into the house, 
whic: they surrounded, and probably 
would have broken open and taken bit 
life, but his neighbours and friends, also 
Protestants, and who had received intims 
tion of the intention of the Catholics » 
beat them at the fair, if they met them 
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and if not, intended to beat them at their 
own houses—had prepared themselves 
with arms and some ammunition, went to 
the relief of their friends, and when they 
came within sight of the house, which was 
surrounded by this immense multitude, 
they fired some shots, not to injure, but to 
intimidate ; this brought against them the 
fury of this mob, and they were pursued 
and driven with stones into their houses, 
which were set on fire, and three of them 
in attempting to make their escape from 
the flames had their brains dashed out ; 
three of the opposite party were also 
killed, one by a shot and two others by 
bayonets, when attempting to force into 
the houses on the people. One man who 
set fire to the houses, and three others who 
are sworn positively to, as being aiding in 
the murders, are in gaol, and I think must 
be all hanged at the next assizes. 

« A sullen gloom has spread over the 
Catholics, whilst the Orange party are in- 
flamed with indignation and ire at the 
barbarity of the deed; and I much fear 
that a flame of discord will burst forth that 
will not be easily allayed. The magis- 
trates here are on the alert, and their 
unanimity and concord will, I trust, pre- 
vent much mischief. We are to havea 
meeting on Wednesday next, at Ramil- 
ton.” 

Here, continued the hon. baronet, are 
nine valuable lives lost to the state, who 
might have fallen in a better cause: six 
in the riot, and three who will pay the 
forfeit of their lives to the offended laws of 
their country, and in a county where a 
public execution had not been known for 
many years. He said it was the pride of 
the county to reflect, that when other parts 
of Ireland were in rebellion, the county of 
Donegal was loyal and enjoyiug perfect 
tranquillity, and it remained so until the 
revival of the Orange clubs among them. 
It was, I think, in the year 1809, that 
| about 50 Protestants of a very low de- 
scription resolved to, what is called «* walk 
in procession,” with the Orange flags and 
paraphernalia of their society, through 
the populous town of Letterkenny, several 
miles distant from their habitations, which 
town is chiefly inhabited by Catholics, 
and in which there never before, as far as 
I am informed, had an Orange procession 
been. The consequence, as might na- 
turally be expected, was that all the Ca- 
tholics in the town, men, women, and 


children, met them in the suburbs, that a; 
dreadful scuffle ensued, and that after much | 
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blood had been spilt, the Orangemen were 
obliged to return home. The consequence 
of this attempt has been to rouse the Ca- 
tholic feeling, before that moment at rest, 
and that the whole Catholic population of 
the county formed themselves into a ge- 
neral confederacy to oppose the Orange 
party; that oaths and pledges were given 
to each other, I believe most dangerous to 
the interest of the state: and that since 
that fatal period all confidence has been at 
an end between two sects who formerly 
lived together in brotherly affection. Sir 
Henry said the nobleman lately appointed 
to the high office of Lord Lieutenant had 
an arduous duty to perform. He had not 
the advantage of high birth and exalted 
rank to support him; but he trusted he 
would shew an example of sobriety to the 
country, and that when he visited the in- 
terior of the kingdom we should not hear 
of ** midnight orgies,” of songs and toasts 
tending to inflame one part of his Majesty’s 
subjects against the other. 

Mr. Peel rose, and, with considerable 
warmth, observed, that the hon. baronet 
would have done better to have practised 
what he recommended, and have kept to 
his subject, instead of going out of his way 
to cast a most unfounded insinuation on 
the character of the nobleman at the head 
of the Irish government. No governor 
had ever shewn a more firm determination 
to conciliate all parties, and to set his face 
against all improper combinations. He 
could mention several instances of ‘his re- 
sistance against the spread of an illiberak 
party feeling: he had last year disbanded 
one corps, because they had manifested some 
dissatisfaction at their commanding officer 
for signing a Catholic petition. Such was 
the conduct of the nobleman who was 
accused of giving inflammatory toasts at 
his midnight orgies. He felt he ought to 
apologise to the House for having condes- , 
cended to notice what had fallen from the 
hon. baronet on this point; as to what he 
had said regarding orgies and revels, he 
should leave it unanswered, as unworthy 
of reply. 

Mr. M‘Naughten insisted that these so- 
cieties had been absolutely necessary in 
Ireland, for the preservation of the loyal 
subjects of the King against rebels, and he 
thought that it would be extremely severe 
if the 39th Geo. 3, passed against traitors, 
should be applied to the liege subjects of 
the King. A great deal of nonsense had 
been uttered upon this subject, and secrets 
were’ conjured up that had no reality; he 
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would always support the Protestant as- 
cendancy, and the descendants of the 
princess Sophia: if such a man were a 
traitor, he was one. If this act was to be 
applied to Orange-men, why was it not to 
be extended to the Friend)y Brothers, or 
to the Free-masons, to both of which so- 
cieties he belonged? Whether he was or 
was not an Orange-man, after what had 
been said, he dared not confess; much 
had been said on the subject of their signs, 
but these he conceived, were only used by 
the members ‘to know those who were of 
the fraternity. 

Mr. Whitbread wished the temper shewn 
by the two hon. gentlemen who spoke 
first in the debate, had been followed by 
the other members who had taken a part 
in the discussion. He wished the hon. 
baronet had made no allusion to any 
orgies ; but he was surprised at the temper 
evinced by the right hon. Secretary, who 
had himself been the first to use this ex- 
pression, and had applied it to arraign the 
conduct of a pious and venerable prelate, 
(the bishop of Norwich.) Neither could 
he see any connection which the present 
question had with the dinner given to the 
Friends of Civil and Religious Liberty. 
The hon. gentleman was wrong in saying, 
that any principle of exclusion was adopted 


to assemble that meeting : from the nature 
of the case, only a limited number of tic- 
kets was issued, but they were open to all 


who chose to apply for them. The noble 
lord (Castlereagh) whose conduct had been 
80 praiseworthy in the course of the Catho- 
jic Bill, had been invited. But that meet- 
ing, when they had dined, did nothing 
more; they formed noclub ; they took no 
oath; they instituted no conspiracy 
against the Protestant faith. He did not 
think that the subject ought to be dismissed 
in the manner mentioned by the right 
hon. gentleman, (Mr. Bathurst). For 
were there ot persons of high rank sup- 
posed to be at the head of this new asso- 
ciation? Were there none but unwary 
persons concerned? Was it unwary to 
print and distribute pamphlets? Was it 
not rather wary and insidious to publish 


two distinct sets of pamphlets, in one of 


which, destined for the more educated, the 
conditional oath was omitted; while in 
the other, which was to be circulated 
among the private and non-commissioned 
Officers, and the lower classes of society, 
this poison to the constitution was suffered 
to remain. Ought not the House to en- 
quire into this dark conspiracy, calculated 
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‘to sever the Protestants from their Catho. 


lic brethren? Jt bad been impudently 
said, that the Prince of Wales and the Duke 
of York were at the head of these clubs; 
in youthful inexperience they might for, 
merly have entered into them, but were 
they now to be held out to the army, to 
the navy, and to the people at large, as 
individuals patronizing and countenancing 
these worse than illegal proceedings ; these 
outrages upon common decency and com. 
mon sense? But the members of these 
associations were to be pardoned like 
school boys, because they were ignorant |) 
of the law, because they were ignorant | 


that they were doing wrong, and this pyb- [7% 


lic notice having been taken, it was to be 
supposed that they would subside ! ; 
law of 1799, when it was passed, was exe. F 
cuted with severity, and why was it nowto | 
be relaxed: were the robes of a peer | 
proof against the sword of justice: was 
there a magic charm about the great which } 
bewildered the understanding, and made 
that appear in them a virtue which in & 
others was an unpardonable crime? The | 
blood royal was even polluted by this 


_charge, and far from the promoters of this | 
‘system being unwary, in his opinion, they 


were dark, desiguing, aad instdious. I{t 
was true they were in their actions con | 
temptible and grovelling, but he could | 
not consent that they should creep out | 
uninjured. It was fit that they should be 
strangled before they gained strength 
and numbers; for who would interpose [ 
when parliament thought it unnecessary, | 
Great names bad been mentioned as con 
nected with these Orange clubs: the 
titles of two of the individuals who held 7 
the first stations in the kingdom had been | 
profaned, by being coupled with these | 
disgraceful meetings. He wished, be ex- F 
pected, to hear a disclaimer of any such 
patronage and support being by them af: | 
forded, and that the insertion of theit 7 
names was an infamous fabrication. & 
was impossible to divine who might not 
be accused. An hon. gentleman over the 
way had talked of secret signs, by which 
he could discover his associates: Mr. 
Whitbread would be glad if he would 
point out what members on the opposition 
side of the House belonged to any of these 
Orange associations. 

Mr. Preston thought the Society equally 
illegal. without the oath as with it. . 

Mr. Canning said, it was consolatory 
reflect that among all the digressions which 
they had that evening witnessed, no onehad 
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branched intoany such anomaly as to stand 
upin defence of the innocence of the institu- 
tions which were the subjects of their discus- 
sion; nor had any one denied that those who 
entered into its full design, were guilty of 
an attempt against the peace of the em- 
pire. It had been said, that in Ireland in- 
stitutions of this kind existed with advan- 
tage to the state, and to the defence of one 
part of the community. Without entering 
into a discussion on what side were first 
begun those violences which justified each 
other, he could recollect the sufferings of 
that country, and did not wish to introduce 
into this part of the empire, those symbols, 
watch words, or whisperings, which con- 
veyed to men’s minds the idea that there 
was need of unheard-of devices, to protect 
the constitution from the inroads of those 
whose object was to overturn it. Was the 
Act of 1799 founded on avowed intentions? 
No. The Revolution Society, the Consti- 
tution Society, bore on their faces no in- 
tention to destroy, but to preserve, purify, 
and redintegrate the constitution. Nor 


| was it in the profession or even in the de- 

sign of the Orange Society that the danger 
existed, but in its possible application. He 
confessed he felt some indignation at the 
manner in which the subject had been 
pressed on the House by its members. 


What an aggravation would it have been, 
while they were passing the Act of 1799, 
if the Revolution or Constitution Societies 
had thrust papers into their hands to show 
~ the extent of their proposed reform? and 
how much more so if they had begun by 
saying, that the government was untrue to 
| its trust, and that the care of the public 
safety had devolved on the good sense of 
the nation, which they had modestly as- 
sumed to be vested in themselves? This 
presumptuous, this stupid proceeding, but 
for the contempt it excited, would call for 
not only inquisitorial but vindictive pro- 
ceedings. But he hoped that this society 
needed only to be noticed to sink into ob- 
livion, and he wished, therefore, that the 
House should separate without any deci- 
sion, If the hon. mover pressed his mo- 
tion, he should have his vote. He thought, 
however, that the decided sense of the 
House, and a declaration (which he did 
not doubt would be given,) from one of his 
Majesty’s ministers, that the law would be 
recurred to, if the association were persist- 
ed in, would put an end to this despicable 
society, which if suffered to exist, might 


shake to its foundation this noble country. 
Lord Castlereagh concurred entirely with 
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the right hon. gentleman who had pre- 
ceded him, and expressed his obligations 
to the hon. gentleman who had brought 
forward the question, for the temperate 
manner in which he‘had discussed it, It 
was but justice to the individuals who he- 
longed to the association in question, to 
say that they were not diseffected to the 
state, but the Act of 1799, which stamped 
illegality upon them, though levelled at 
the societies, proceeded on the ground of 
putting down all such associations. But 
associations were peculiarly dangerous, 
when grounded on a principle of exclud- 
ing all persons except a particular sect. 
In Ireland there might have been formerly 
some cause for them, but they bad survived 
the danger. Such associations were ever 
dangerous, but especially so when ex- 
tended to military bodies. He felt it was 
unnecessary to press the subject further, 
and he trusted that the feelings of the 
country would re-echo the sentiments of 
parliament, and repress these bodies with- 
out the assistance of coercion ; for he was 
convinced the good sense of the people 
would prefer the empire of the law te the 
domination of clubs and associations. 

A Member, whose name we could not 
learn, animadverted on the presence of two 
royal dukes at the dinner of the Friends of 
Civil and Religious Liberty, and protested 
against such conduct. 

Mr. W. Smith said, the presence of these 
illusirious personages had no tendency to 
make others break the law. Every word 
uttered by them on that occasion was be- 
coming and honcurable; especially the 
declaration of one of them, that he was a 
pensioner of ihe people, and felt bound to 
attend to their interests. 

Mr. Bennet sail, that the iliustrious per- 
sons in question had been specially invited 
by the stewards. 

Mr. Wyna said, in compliance with the 
general wish of the House he shou!d with- 
draw his motion. ‘Fhe unqualified dis- 
avowal and disapprobation of the Society 
in question rendered reply unnecessary, 
He hoped his Majesty’s ministers would be 
alive to every attempt to carry the plan of 
these Societies into execution. As to what 
bad been said of the professions of the So- 
ciety, the United Irishmen only swore to 
promote brotherly love. 

The motion was then withdrawn, 


Corn Trave.} Sir H. Parnell, as be 
thought it impossible at the present late 


| period of the session-to get a Bill through 
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the House, founded on the Report of the 
Committee, did not intend pursuing the 
subject further at present, though his opi- 
nions remained unaltered.—Mr. Rose re- 
stated his objection to the Report, and in- 
timated when brought forward again, it 
would meet with considerable resistance.— 
After a few words from Mr. Peel, Mr. 
Horner, Mr. Whitbread, and Mr, W. 
Smith ; on the motion of sir H. Parnell, 
the consideration of the Réport was post- 
poned to this day three months. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesduy, June 30. 


Vaccination } Lord Boringdon rose to 
move the second reading. of the Vaccina- 
tion Bill. ‘The subject was not exactly in 
the ordinary course of legislation, but to 
say that the House was not competent to 
legislate in this matter, was a libel upon 
its dignity, and an insult to its feelings. 
The question was of a distinct nature, but 
not novel in its principle. The course 
was warranted by the whole history and 
practice of our legislation, It might, per- 
haps, be said, that every individual had a 
right to do what he pleased with his own 
person and property. ‘Ihis, however, was 
not the language of the law; and, asa 
proof of this, he referred to the law by 
which a person who committed suicide 
was denied the benefit of Christian burial. 
A man might also build a house, but, 
though his own property, he could not set 
fire to it without rendering himself liable 
to the severest punishment. With the 
same view he adverted to the laws re- 
specting Quarantine, which were con- 
solidated in the 45th of his present Ma- 
jesty. A British subject going to places 
where the plague occasionally prevailed, 
and returning on urgent business, was 
under the necessity of remaining 40 days 
in some place appointed for quarantine 
before he was permitted to disembark, 
The law had likewise in other respects 
provided against the spreading of infectious 
disorders, as would amply appear in the 
register of writs: and lord Coke, speaking 
of the writs upon which persons might be 
imprisoned, expressly mentioned among 
the number, the writ de leproso amovendo, 
The small pox was unquestionably an in- 
fectious disorder; and he read documents, 
from which it appeared, that owing to the 
constant open exposure of those who were 
inoculated with the small pox, in all the 
stages of the disorder, great numbers were 
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infected. Of the deaths in London, one 
out of every ten was ascribed to this dis. 
ease. It had been also calculated, that in 
the course of a century the disease had 
destroyed upwards of 4,500,000 persons in 
the United Kingdoms. Under these cir- 
cumstances the provisions of the present 
Bill would be very deserving of considera. 
tion, even though vaccination had not been 
a perfect preventive,—subject, perhaps, to 
some of that uncertainty that almost always 
prevailed in human affairs: but he rested 
the Bill on two facts—that the variolous 
disorder was infectious, and that the vacci- 
nation was a complete preservative. The 
first fact was notorious ; and as to the se. 
cond, he read a Report of the Vaccine In. 
stitution, and adverted to the opinions of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons in 
the capitals of the three kingdoms, in cor- 
roboration of his statement. He then 
stated, that he intended to drop two clauses 
of the Bill, and to add two or three others, 
One of these was, that whenever a person 
was inoculated, notice should be given to | 
the clergyman of the parish. A noble 
lord (Redesdale) had said, that the paro- 
chial clergy neglected their religious em- 
ployments, and sought the amusements of 
market towns; a charge that he could not, 
from any experience of his own, think 
very just: but he should think the clergy 
very negligent of their duties, if they 
should refuse to take a little trouble in re- 
gard to a matter of so much consequence 
to the health and lives of their parishioners, 

The Lord Chancellor wishéd that the 
Bill should be withdrawn and another pre- 
sented, as the alterations confessedly to be 
made by the noble lord were more nv- 
merous than the whole of the rest of the 
Bill. As to the notice to the clergyman 
of the parish, that might be often a very 
difficult matter, as perhaps he might not 
be within 14 miles of the place of resis 
dence of the person bound to give the no- 
tice. He-had no doubt the clergymen 
would willingly undertake any duty im- 
posed upon them, with a view so benevo- 
lent as that which the noble lord enter- 
tained: but what were they to do, when 
they got this notice? There was nothing 
ron that point said in the Bill. 

Lord Boringdon agreed to withdraw the 
Bill, but promised to bring it forward next 
session, 

Lord Ellenborough observed, that the 
whole that was intended’to be done by 
this Bill for the prevention of the spread- 
ing of infectious diseases, might be done 
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already by the common law: All those 
spreading, or contributing to the spreading 
of such diseases, might be indicted and visit- 
ed with very severe punishment. This Bill 
rather narrowed than extended the opera- 
tion of the common law. He thought that 
experiment might be tried, as he consi- 
dered that vaccination might, on the whole, 
do good, though he did not think it a com- 
plete preservative from the infection ; 
but it was so, he believed, for eight years, 
or thereabouts, and it was, perhaps, some- 
times apt to introduce disorders into the 
constitution. Upon the whole, however, 
he thought it-a good thing; and as a proof 
of it, he had already vaccinated eight 
children. With regard to the provision 
for putting a red flag at the tops of houses 
where any of the inmates had been inocu- 
lated with the small pox, and which might 
be called the ornamental part of the Bill, as 
that had been abandoned, he would say 
nothing farther about it: but as every 
thing that was intended by the Bill was 
much better done by the common law, he 
saw no occasion for it at all. 

Lord Redesdale positively denied having 
made the charge against the parochial 
clergy which had been imputed to him. 

The Bill was thea withdrawn. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, June 30. 


Hetreston Evection Bitt.] Mr. Bankes 
moved the order of the day for going intoa 


, «committee on the Bill to secure the freedom 


of Election in the borough of Helleston. 
Lord A, Hamilion wished to correct a 
mistake respecting an opinion he had for- 
merly expressed, which seemed to be pre- 
valent in the House, and had found its 
way into most of the newspapers. When 
che had said on that subject, that no cor- 
ruption could attach to the duke of Leeds, 
he had meant pecuniary corruption only ; 
for he was sure, and would declare, that 
the word ‘corruption,’ in its constitutional 
sense, applied to the whole transaction, 
and to every person concerned in it. The 
frequency of these abuses he, however, 
attributed to the remissness in the House 
in not punishing them always with exem- 
plary severity. He approved of the prin- 
ciple contained in the Bill of throwing the 
borough open to the freeholders of the 
hundred; but he thought that a clause 
should be introduced by which men thus 
acquiring the right of voting, should be 
in possession of a freehold of 10/; a year. 
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The Marquis of Tavistock declared that 
he thought the principle of the Bill ought 
to be extended generally to a system of 

arliamentary reform, and that it would 
& advisable to transfer the right of elec- 
tion which had been forfeited by the bo- 
rough of Helleston to the populous county 
of York, rather than to the hundreds of 
the corrupt borough itself. 

Mr. W. Smith said, it-appeared to him 
that every consideration joined to make it 
necessary to take a measure somewhat dif- 
ferent from that now before them. There 
never was a fairer opportunity of con- 
vincing the people of their wish for rational 
reform. He warmly approved of the sup- 
gestion of the noble marquis, and wished 
the right to be transferred to some more 
populous district ; Cornwall being already 
represented out of all proportion. 

Mr. Rose thought that the transferring 
the right arbitrarily to a remote part of the 
country would only lead to a scramble 
and confusion, and that it was better to 
abide by former precedents in similar 
cases, 

Mr. Wynn said, that the Bill had fot- 
lowed the precedents which existed in 
cases of this nature, but the present was 
different from former instances in this, 
that in other cases the corruption had been 
partial, whereas, here it was general, and 
extended to every one of the five aldermen 
who had the right of election vested in 
them and in any number of persons they 
might appoint. 

Mr. Lascelles disapproved of the idea of 
extending the representation of Yorkshire, 
as the expences of elections there were 
already too heavy. He conceived that 
the time for considering the state of repre- 
sentation in that part of the country would 
be when some general plan of reform was 
before the House. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that the proper 
time for reform was one that never came. 
If it was recommended in consequence of 
the discovery of some particular abuse, 
then it was put off till a general plan of 
reform should be digested, and when any 
such plan was brought forward, it was ims 
mediately discarded as altogether danger- 
ous and impracticable. There never was 
a period in which the influence of the 
crown had been exerted so directly and 
improperly on the decisions of that House 
as in the present session of parliament. 
With respect to what had fallen from the 
hon. member for Yorkshire, he could not 
understand how dividing the representa- 
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tion could increase the expenditure of the 
candidates, as it arose entirely from the 
number of electors. 

Mr. Swan said, if the elective franchise 
ofthis borough, and of Lregony and Gram- 
pound, could be transferred to Yorkshire, 
he was sure it would be of the greatest 
advantage to the country. 

Mr Brand said, that House was the 
proper trivunal to decide on the question ; 
and, in’ lis opinion, the suggestion of the 
noble lord was best calculated to cure the 
evil. The powers of the House were quite 
adequate to suspend the powers of repre- 
sentation in places that were corrupt, and 
he thought they should do so in the present 
instance, 

Mr. Wilberforce highly approved of the 
Bill, but thought at the same time that 
the proposition of the noble lord was 
such as ought to be adopted on the next 
instance which might occur. He thought 
it would tend to a good purpose, if they 
were to settle what places they should as- 
sign the right of voting to, on the occurs 
rence of cases like the present. 

Mr. P. Moore hoped the hon. member 
who spoke last would waste no more of 
his time or solicitude on the improvement 
of Hindoo morals, when he found that 
there was so much to do at home that he 
could not tell where to begin. He was 
strongly for the extension of the elective 
franchise. If Helleston and a half dozen 
more, if not the whole of the rotten Cornish 
boroughs, were thrown into Yorkshire, it 
would be for the benefit of the country, 

The Marquis of Tavistock said he did 
not mean to press his suggestion at present. 

The House then resolved itself into a 
committee onthe Bill. Onthe first clause, 
which confined the operation of the Bill to 
Helleston and the adjoining hundred, 

Mr. Wynn moved as an amendment, that 
the provisions of the Bill should be ex- 
tended to the other hundreds of the county 
of Cornwall. 

Mr. Bathurst opposed the motion, con- 
tending, that the House knew no more 
about the other hundreds of Cornwall, 
than they did of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. 

After a discussion, in which Mr. Gren- 
fell, Mr. Swan, Mr. R. Smith, Mr. Las- 
celles, Mr. Rose, Mr. P. Moore, and Mr. 
Bankes participated, 

Mt. Wynn said, that finding the sense of 
the House against his proposition, he begged 
léave to withdraw it, at the-same time giv- 
ing notice, that onthe Report, he should 

§ 
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move to vest the right of representation, 
now existing in the borough of Helleston, 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

Mr. Bankes moved to fill up the blank 
inthe next clause, which related to the 
amount of annual freehold property ne- 
cessary to qualify as a vote, with the sum 
of ten pounds. 

Mr. Abercromby warmly objected to this 
departure from the ancient practice, and 
moved as an amendment, to fill up the 
blank with the sum of forty shillings. 

A long discussion again ensued. It was 
contended on the one hand, that no par- 
liamentary grounds had been laid for a 
deviation from the existing general quali- 
fication; and on the other, that the great 
change which had taken place in the 
value of money since the establishment of 
that sum as a proper qualification, justified 
the proposed increase. Eventually, how- 
ever, Mr. Bankes agreed to the amend- 
ment, 

The next clause involved the oath to be 
taken by the elector; it stated, that the 
freehold property, in right of which he 
claimed to vote, had not been fraudulently 
conveyed to him for that purpose. 

Mr. Bankes moved to omit the word 
‘ fraudulently’ as superfluous and impro- 

er. Property might be conveyed to an 
individual to enable him to vote at an 
election, and yet the conveyance might 
not be fraudulent. 

After some conversation between Mr. 
Abercromby, Mr. Bathurst, and Mr. P. 
Carew, Mr. Bankes’s motion was agreed to; 
on an understanding that it should be 
subject to reconsideration on the Report. 

Mr. Swan announced his’ intention of 
moving, upon the Report being brought 
up, that no mayor or alderman of Helles- 
ton should be allowed to act as returning 
officer for that borough. For if a voter 
were rejected by any of these persons, 
and he was asked the reason, mum was, 
according to practice, the order of the 
day, while if- another voter in the same 
circumstances were received in support of 
a favourite candidate, the returning officer 
was questioned in vain, for mum was also 
the order of the day. And if the return- 
ing officer were told that an appeal 
would be made to that House against his 
conduct, his answer generally was, or 
would be, “I value not your menaces, 
for I shall be as well supported in that 
House as you can be.” In fact, these 
persons, if promised protection by any 
great man, were quite indifferent how 
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they acted. He would therefore rather 
have the sheriff of the county appointed 
the returning officer of this borough, be- 
cause he was generally a man of character 
and property, more responsible, and less 
likely to act under undue influence. 

Mr. P. Grenfell vindicated the character 
of the five aldermen of Helleston, whom 
he conceived to have been attacked by 
the learned gentleman, than whom he 
knew no equal number of individuals more 
respectable. 

The House resumed, and the Report 
was ordered to be brought up to-morrow. 


Motion RESPECTING A Printed PeEti- 
TION FROM NOTTINGHAM RELATIVE TO 
2ARLIAMENTARY Rerorm.] Sit FP. Burdett, 
in rising to present a Petition, which he 
conceived of the utmost importance te the 
safety, happiness, and character of the 
country, thought .it necessary to advert to 
certain disad vantages in which the Petition 
was placed. It was a Petition from the 
people of Nottingham in favour of parlia- 
mentary reform, one effect of which mea- 
sure would be to prevent such scandalous 
proceedings as had been described in the 
course of that evening. But such proceed- 
ings were not confined to the borough of 
Helleston. No, they were notoriously 
general, although, when brought before 
that House, no one could be found who 
would dare to defend them. Yet, by such 
proceedings, and by such boroughs, was 
the majority of what were called the re- 
presentatives of the people actually re- 
turned. He therefore most entirely con- 
curred in the sentiments of the Petition 
which he held in his hand, and he could 
not imagine any rational ground upon 
which it could be rejected. He had heard, 
indeed, that it was objectionable because 
it was a printed petition, and that on that 
ground another petition had been recently 
rejected; but he hoped the right hon. 
gentleman in the chair would see reason to 
change his opinion upon this subject. For 
how could the circumstance of a petition 
being printed form any substantial ground 
of objection to its admissibility? Or why 
should such a ground be allowed to inter- 
fere with the subjects’ indubitable right of 
petitioning that.House? If any resolu- 
tion of the House on record sanctioned 
any objection of this nature, it ought, in 
his judgment, to be rescinded by an as- 
sembly, the doors of which, according to 
the declaration of the Speaker, ought to 


be thrown wide open for receiving the pe- 
( VOL. XXVI. ) 
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titions of the people—for receiving the 
petitions which, according to the Bill of 
Rights, ought in no case to be obstructed. 
If, indeed, there were any standing order 
to support the objection referred to, he 
should at once move that it be rescinded, 
But he did not believe there was any such 
resolution or order. A resolution was, no 
doubt, entered into by the parliament, as 
it was called, of Cromwell in 1656, (for 
which parliament he supposed that House 
had no respect) that no printed petition 
should be received, but even this resolu- 
tion referred only to private petitions ; 
and for the precedent of 1793, when a 
petition was rejected because it was print- 
ed, he could entertain no respect, conceiv- 
ing, as he did, in opposition to those who 
preached the doctrine of precedent, that it 
did not follow because a certain thing had 
been done before, it would be right to do it 
again without any reason to recommend 
it. Now he saw no reason for acting upon 
the precedent of 1793, and he could not 
see why that House should be bound by 
the proceedings of any former House. 
With this view of the subject, and consi- 
dering that a printed petition afforded 
more facilities, and was less liable to mis- 
representation, he must think, that instead 
of being objectionable, it was, in fact, more. 
desirable in the form to which some gen- 
tlemen objected. He meant as to form 
and not as to essence; the only material 
object was to have a petition so arranged, 
that the signatures could be verified; and 
he could not see how such verification 
was more practicable or certain in a writ- 
ten than in a printed petition. For these 
reasons, and as several other petitions simi- 
larly circumstanced with the present, were 
ready for presentation, he should feel it his 
duty to press its arceptance, if no good 
reasons should be stated againt his view of 
the subject. He therefore moved that the 
Petition be received. 

The Speaker observed, that according to 
the practice of the House, printed petitions 
had been uniformly rejected. An attempt 
had, indeed, been made on the 5th of May, 
1793, to alter the practice, but the sense 
of the House was decidedly against it. 

Lord Castlereagh, while he disclaimed 
any wish to obstruct the right of petition- 
ing, thought the ground stated by the 
Chair a sufficient objection to the hon. 
baronet’s motion. But another objection 
occurred to his mind, arguing from analogy 
to the case which last night occupied the 
attention of the House, namely, that indi- 
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viduals should not be encouraged to or- 
ganize statements for the signature of 
others—to print and circulate complaints 
through the country in the form of pe- 
titions—to transfuse into the minds of the 
people grievances only felt or imagined 
by those with whom they originated, and 
which would not otherwise be expressed 
by any portion of the people. If the pe- 
titioners had any grievances to represent, 
and seriously wished for the redress of 
them, it certainly could be no difficult 
matter to state them in the custonrary 
way. The obstacle was, in fact, raised by 
themselves, who took the unnecessary 
trouble of printing that which it was 
merely requisite to write. , 

Lord Rancliffesaw no difference between 
printed and written -petitions, when the 
redress of grievances and the interference 
of parliament were constitutionally sought. 

Mr. John Smith was aware of the prac- 
tice of the House not to receive printed 
petitions; yet he could not perceive that 
the practice was founded in that con- 
sistency which called upon the House to 
listen at all times, and with every possible 
attention, to the complaints and’ prayers 
of the people. 

Mr. Abercromby would throw the doors 
of parliament wide open for the reception 
of petitions ; but he regretted that so 
many petitions, and on such trifling sub- 
jects, were now presented to the House. 

e thought it no hardship tobe obliged to 
write petitions. [As the present motion was 
intended to try-the question whether 
amet petitions should be received or not, 

e would vote against it. 

Mr. Whitbread thought it was much 
better to have many petitions on the table 
of the House, even though frivolous, than 
to throw any obstruction in the way of a 
single petitioner. If every one wrote the 
petition he signed, there would be some 
excuse for refusing to receive printed pe- 
titions; but as that was not the case, as 
persons so far from writing the petitions 
sometimes never read them, he saw no 
reasons for rejecting a petition because it 
was printed. In 1656, a period to which 
he would not look for precedents, the as- 
sembly, then called the parliament, re- 
fused to receive printed petitions, but their 
resolution only referred to private peti- 
tions. He had frequently had petitions 
forwarded to him where the signatures for 
the convenience of the parties had been 
affixed to more than 20 printed petitions, 
which had been afterwards torn off, and 









the names attached to ene written petition: 
surely this mode was more objectionable 
than receiving printed petitions. The’ 
noble lord had conjured up an analogy 
between those petitions and the Orange 
clubs ; but until the noble lord could shew 
that societies existed for the purpose of 
obtaining printed petitions, the analogy 
could not be fairly said to exist. The pe. 
titioners had been blamed for wishing to 
bring the question to an issue: he thought 
they were perfectly right. There was |~ 
nothing disrespectful in their conduct, | 7 
He had heard no reasons why a printed ~~ 
petition should not be received, and he | ~ 
found no resolution of the House to that 77 
effect. He wished to see the matter re. 7” 
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duced to a certainty, and should vote for | 
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the motion. g 

Mr. Bathurst saw no difference upon the 
question of analogy, whether proceedings 
of this nature originated with a club ora 
missionary travelling through the country (77 1 
to canvas for signatures, to persuade peo- 1 
ple to express grievances which they did |/ t 
not feel. He had no objection to come | ( 
to a decision on the subject ; but he pro- a 
tested against the idea, that because no | 7) t 
resolution was to be found rejecting printed j oe th 
petitions, such was not the law of parlias 9 y 
ment. The petitioners had raised a wane | tl 
ton question, and therefore he hoped the Pp 
House would not break through its esta: tl 
blished usage. : c 

Mr. Wynn declared, that it appeared of b 
little importance to him how a petition [ tr 
originated, whether the production ofa sk 
society formed for that purpose, whether /7@ 1 
the work of a missionary who went 3 cc 
through the country persuading people (7 th 
that they were aggrieved and collecting 7) p 
signatures, or the spontaneous production 7] e2 
of those who saw and felt what they com- “7 w 
plained of; if it approached the House in tic 
a printed shape it could not be received. “77 in 
He was therefore against the motion, it 7% th 
having been long ago resolved, that only |) hi 
written petitions should be received. 50 © | 
many years practice he thought sufficient | ins 
as to the point of form—a deviation from | jor 
which might lead to many difficulties. | 

Mr. Canning said, that if the petition 
had appeared to have been drawn up in zu 
ignorance of the customs-of the House, he Be 
should have been induced to vote for re- Co 
ceiving it, with a specific note of its being Ga 
contrary to the usual practice. It was Ma 
unnecessary to discuss whether the custom = Os: 
was wise and reasonable or not ; for every ' 


court had aright to expect that its ow) 
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regulations should be conformed to. He 
did not conceive the present petition to 
have been dictated so much from a wish to 
express the feelings of the petitioners, as 
to try the experiment, whether a petition 
like the present would be received. He 
was as anxious as any one, that the doors 
of the House should be open to persons 
who chose to apply to it by way of peti- 
tion. But with this feeling, he could not 
see that it was any improper tax on per- 
sons applying to the House for redress of 
grievances, that so long as the doors of the 
House were open to them, they should 
condescend so far as to conform to the 
customs of the House. On this principle 
he was for refusing the present petition. 

Sir F. Burdett, in reply, declared him- 
self to be satisfied that the petitioners were 
ignorant, as he declared himself to have 
been, of any determination come to by the 
House as to the rejection of petitions 
labouring under the informality objected 
to in that now under consideration. As 
to the custom of the House, properly so 
called, he denied that there was any such 
as the right hon. gentleman now con- 
tended for. The noble lord (Castlereagh) 
had no objection to individual petitions, 
yet he would oppose the general voice of 
the people, united in one great and im- 
portant measure; and would rather admit 
their signatures when attached to one 
common petition, to which they had not 
been originally appended, than when 
transmitted in a much more authentic 
shape, attached to printed copies of the 
original petition by which they were ac- 
companied. Esteeming the subject of 
the present petition one of the greatest im- 
portance, he gave notice, that he should, 
early in the next session, feel it a duty 
which he owed to these numerous peti- 
tioners, to move, that the subject be taken 
into immediate consideration; and with 
these impressions he should equally feel it 
his duty now to divide the House. 

The House then divided; For receiv- 
ing the Petition 11; Against it 75; Ma- 
jority 64, 


List of the Minority. 


Atherley, A. Rancliffe, lord 
Brand, T. Tavistock, marquis of 


Bennet, H. Western, C. C. 
Combe, H. C. Whitbread, S. 

Gaskell, B. TELLERS, 
Moore, P. Burdett, sir F. 

Qssulston, lord Smith, J. 


East Inpia Coftpany’s Cuanter Butt.) 


Vote of Credit—Address respecting Peace. 
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Mr. Canning wished to know if the noble 
lord meant to press the East India Bill 
that night, as, if he did, there was a clause 
to which he particularly wished to call the 
attention of the House, among the many 
by which the Bill had been swelled and 
made to wear an appearance so different 
from its original shape. The clause to 
which he alluded was one by which the 
importation of saltpetre was confined to the 
Company, and this restriction, if any ad- 
vantage was realy meant to be extended 
to the outports, would be one attended 
with great inconvenience to private trad- 
ers, for this was the only article with 
which they could ballast their ships. 

Lord Castlereagh had no objection to 


' postpone the question, provided the House 


would consent to go into it at an early. 
hour to-morrow. With respect to the 
clause to which the right hon. gentleman 
had alluded, he had only to say, that 
whatever were its merits or demerits, it 
had not been suggested by the Company. 
The question was, whether every one 
should be permitted to import an article 
that formed an essential portion of warlike 
stores, or whether it should be subjected 
to regulations which might be deemed 
useful by the government. If, however, 
it should seem that any advantage to be 
derived from such regulations were ba- 
lanced by the advantage resulting to the 
private trader from having free access to 
the article, it was for the House to decide 
which interest should be attended to. 
The Report of the Bill was then ordere 

to be brought up to-morrow. . 


Votre or CreDItT—ADDRESS RESPECTING 
Peacs.] On the Report of the Commit- 
tee on the Prince Regent’s Message re- 
specting a Vote of Credit. being brought 
up, 

Pr. Whitbread said, to save the time of 
the House, he should only offer a few 
words on this subject, and should then 
move an Address to the Prince Regent, 
with the view of putting his sentiments on 
record, but without any intention of di- 
viding the House. At this time of the 
session, at this period of the night, and 
with the wish for peace which was now on 
foot, he should not think it necessary to 
use more than a few words. The sam now 
proposed to vote, however, was beyond all 
example, amounting, as it did, to five mil- 
lions. Last year the vote was three 
millions, but that had been found insuffi- 
cient. The army extraordinaries this year 
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were exceedingly great, and now the 
House was called on to agree to a Vote of 
Credit great beyond all example. He 
considered the vote infinitely too great; 
but he had no hope of being able to 
induce the House to narrow the grant. 
On the first day of the session he did 
move an Address to the Prince Re- 
gent, enforcing upon his Royal High- 
ness, and upon the country, the expedien- 
cy, when it was possible, of achieving the 
great work of peace. Since then a great 
overthrow of the ruler of France had 
taken place, such as could not have been 
expected by common means. He was an- 
xious that thisopportunity should not have 
been lost, and that it should not have been 
in the power of the French emperor to in- 
stil into the minds of the people of France, 
that it was the wish ofthis country to limit 
the bounds of France still farther. While 
the emperor of France was not able to 
make any effort corresponding with his 
former military force and reputation— 
when, in fact, he was pursued almost 
within his ancient boundaries ;—at that 
period no attempt to effect a peace was 
made. He(Mr. W.) did once more think 
that a fit moment for negociation, and for 
effecting an advantageous peace. They 
had again, however, found that instead of 
the power of France being exhausted, its 
ruler had brought forward a force more 
gigantic than.any which had been pro- 
duced by that country since the French 
Revolution. The allies, though once 
more concentred on the Rhine, had been 
certainly compelled to retreat beyond the 
Elbe and almost tothe Oder. Once more 
terms of negociation seemed attainable ; 
and it appeared to him almost impossible 
that this country should not again offer 
terms of peace, when the Swedish treaty 
appeared to frustrate that expectation. 
Before the Vote of Credit passed, however, 
at least, as soon as it did pass, he should, 
in terms as moderate as possible, put on 
record his opinions as to what ought to be 
the conduct of England at this important 
period. ‘The allies, in the present con- 
test, he did not believe to have at heart, 
one more than another, the real benefit of 
mankind, or a sincere desire to establish 
peace on the continent. The strongest 
illustration of this was to be found in the 
treaties between Sweden, Russia, Prussia 
and England. It mighthave been thought, 
that when Russia was contending against 
that lust of dominion attributed to France, 
when she assumed to herself the title of 
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the Deliverer of Europe, when she main. 
tained that she was fighting in the com- 
mon cause of Europe against the usurpa- 
tions of France, it might have been ex. 
pected that she would set the example of 
self-denial and moderation to the allies, by 
surrendering to Sweden her acquisition of 
Finland. That, however, she was not dis. 
posed to do; and yet, as Sweden would 
not act in concert with her without some 
equivalent, Norway was fixed upon to be 
given as an indemnity for Finland. -The 
plea of the safety of Sweden, which was 
set up in defence of this measure, he con- 


sidered as absurd; but, if the allies, in- rt 
stead of consenting to this dismember. 77 


ment, had. guaranteed the integrity of 
the Danish dominions; by that policy 


Denmark would have been joined in co- | 


operation with them, instead of being | 


thrown into the arms of France, and from 
which alliance it was hardly possible now 
to anticipate her separation. 
quarter, the principles of justice might 
have been exhibited, by the restoration of 
Poland on the part of Russia, Prussia and 
Austria. Ifthe expectations of it had been 


held out, coupled with the restoration of | @ 


Finland, the allies could have put ona 


good face, in seeking for the restoration of | 7 


In another & 


the desired equilibrium. Now, he hoped © 


for a peace on the continent, and that the | : 


court of St. James’s would so far accede, | 


as to co-operate in the work: but not hav- |/ 
ing that confidence he might wish to have [) 
in our councils, he should feel it bis duty, 7 


when the Vote of Credit should be agreed 77 


to, to move a temperate Address on the | 
subject. 


Lord Castlereagh thought it on all ac- : 


counts better not to enter into details on 


the points noticed by the last speaker, | 7 


especially as he had himself seen fit to 


withdraw his intended motions on the sub- 7 
The expence of the vote was cer- ~ 


ject. 
tainly great, and it would be a splendid 
exertion of liberal policy. 


from him, considering his political views | 
He believed him to feel as much for his | 
country’s pride and honour as any other § 
man; but his views concerning peace 
were rather peculiar, since he thought that 
negociation could always be entered upon, 
and never, as far as he (lord C.) could re- 
collect, was it attempted, but, such was 
the temper of the hon. member respecting 
peace, that he ever considered his own 
government as the party placing impedi- 


He admitted | 
that the hon. gentleman had shewn a3 7 
much forbearance, as could be expected |~ 
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ments in its way. (Hear, hear, from Mr. 
W.) He did not impute to him a less 
proud feeling than any other; , but his 
opinions had certainly differed from those 
of parliament and of the country. His 
mind was so tinctured on this particular 
subject, that he was always for pacific 
propositions; but always against those 
made by his own government. The mo- 
ment for peace which our government 
had always looked to, was that in which 
they could see the ruler of France dis- 
posed sincerely to enter into a negociation 
for that object, with the view of making 
a fair peace, promising a reasonable dura- 
tion; which should be the view of any 
practicable pacification. If the hon. mem- 
ber were not blind to what passed on the 
other side of the water, he would have 
read in a formal official instrument of Buo- 
naparté after his flight from Russia, a no- 
tification of the terms on which alone he 
would listen to peace ; among which was 
this, that his dvnasty must reign in Spain. 
As acase prima facie, the hon: gentleman 
had no right to say that we were indispos- 
ed to a peace on terms consistent with our 
independence and our honour. There 
was not an act between us and our allies 
that appeared inconsistent with the unin- 
terrupted and fair union of our councils 
and arms. As to the cases of Finland 
and Poland, bow was it that they never 
heard from the hon. member, of France 
being bound also to divest herself of her 
aggrandizements? This he said not for 
argument; but to mark the character of 
the hon. member’s mind on this subject : 
he seemed, indeed, to think, that to seek 
peace was to get it. He should go no 
further into this subject, considering the 
hon. member’s speech as an annual pro- 
test, expressive of his desire for peace; 
and should only add that he should give 
his mofion a negative. 

Mr. Abercromby said, the great difference 
of this war from others was, that formerly 
the cession of a particular point was suffi- 
cient to procure peace on either side; 
whereas now, no cession, short of inde- 
pendence, might be able to obtain it. 
After this admission, he yet thought it 
well became them to sanction the mode- 
rate propositions of his hon. friend. Buo- 
naparté had suffered in the late compaign, 
more by his own rashness, grounded on 
his uninterrupted career of success, than 
by the ability and skill of his antagonists. 
A favourable opportunity, therefore, offer- 
ed, when France was so reduced, by the loss 
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of the greatest marching army of which his- 
tory made mention, and that for the first 
time he had suffered a great reverse since 
his accession to supreme power in France. 
It seemed, therefore, expedient to put his 
professed desire for peace to the test, under 
all these unlooked-for and favourable cir- 
cumstances. He mast regulate his vote 
not so much on the practicability of peace 
as on the disposition of ministers. | A pro- 
posal of peace might have had good effects 
here, and might have elicited the opinions 
of the French people at the most critical 
period of the history of that very able per- 
son who now governed France: but, he 
thought, we had shewn no great desire for 
peace. We had done nothing for prese- 
cuting the war, but the concluding of an 
unprincipled and unprofitable treaty, which 
might obstruct the work of peace. Did 
the noble lord think the French ruler in- 
capable of estimating the feelings and 
temper of those with whom he engaged 
in awar? Buonaparté knew there was no 
probability of peace, and affected, on that 
account perhaps, to talk high of his con- 
fidence in the people of France. After a 
variety of other observations, he conclud- 
ed by saying, that there was none more 
disposed to hold high the independence 
of England than his hon. friend. 

Mr. Marryat thought that it was utterly 
impossible that this country could treat 
with France on the ground that the treaty 
of Utrecht should be admitted as the basis 
upon which the question of its maritime 
rights should be settled. It was impossible 
that ministers could enter intoanegociation 
on such a principle. In every country 
dignity was strength, and humiliation 
weakness. He would allow that a cri- 
tical moment was now before us, in which 
it was to be determined whether ministers 
could, or could not, enter into a negocia- 
tion for peace with the enemy. He thought, 
however, that this question should be left, 
in the first instance, to the determina- 
tion of ministers, and that they ought not 
to be enthralled or fettered by such an ad- 
dress as had been proposed. 

The Resolution for a Vote of Credit was 
then agreed to: 

Mr. Whitbread then rose to move his 
Address, and to protest against some of 
the inferences drawn by the noble lord 
from his speech. He had never contend- 
ed that this country could make peace ; 
all he contended was, that the experi- 
ment for peace was not fairly tried. Nei- 
ther had he ever asserted that when nego- 
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ciations for peace failed, the failure was 
always attributable to our government ; 
he had only maintained that on those oc- 
casions all practicable means of success 
had not been pushed to their utmost. The 
hon. member then concluded, by moving | 
an humble Address to the Prince Regent, 
expressing the confidence of the House, 
that while they voted a sum of unexam- 
pled magnitude to be placed at the dis- 
posal of his Royal Highness, his Royal 
Highness would not fail to use his utmost 
exertions in procuring to the country a 
peace founded upon a secure, honourable 
and permanent basis. 

Mr. Horner supported the Address, be- 
cause he thought ministers required the 
admonition and advice of parliament, that 
they might not let slip an opportunity for 
negociation, should one present itself. 

Mr. Stephen adverted to the Swedish 
treaty, and begged the House would con- 
sider the spirit in which that treaty was 
concluded. No stipulations were made 
in favour of England, but, on the contrary, 
we stipulated to cede a valuable conquest, 
—the island of Guadaloupe. We also 
stipulated to furnish a subsidy to Sweden, 
and _the principal thing we asked in return 
was, an arrangement to prevent the ex- 
tension of the slave trade—an arrange- 
ment which, although it did honor to the 
feeling and the morality of this country, 
could not be said to be dictated by interest. 
In this negociation at least, it could not be 
said that any selfish consideration had 
warped the ministers from a proper con- 
sideration of what was for the general 

ood. 

The Address was then negatived with- 
out a division. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, July 1. 

EccrestasticaL Courts’ Biti.] On 
the order of the day for geing into a Com- 
mittee on this Bill, 

The Duke of Norfolk moved an instruc- 
tion to the Committee to extend the Bill 
to Ireland, and expressed his satisfaction, 
that by the provision of this Bill the power 
of excommunication was to be abridged, 
which ought, in his opinion, to be con- 
fined solely to spiritual matters, and not 
be suffered to take away from a man all 
his civil privileges, and render him, as it 
were, an outlaw in bis own country. 


The Archbishop of Tuam observed, that 


Ecclesiastical Courts’ Bill. 


the church of Ireland, and would there. 
fore, by being extended there, only create 
confusion. A Bill, however, on this sub. 
ject was preparing with relation to Ireland, 
which would be presented to parliament 
early in the next session. As to excom- 
munication in the mode mentioned by the 
noble duke, he had never heard of it in 
Ireland. 

The Duke of Norfolk asked, whether the 
laws applicable to this subject were not 
the same in Ireland as in England ? 

The Archbishop of Tuam answered in 
the affirmative. 

The Duke of Norfolk then said, that it 
was equally necessary to prevent the 
abuse of those Jaws.—The motion was 
negatived. 

The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee on the Bill: after some verbal 
amendments, 

The Bishop of Chester objected to the 
clause, enacting that no person should be 
appointed chancellor of a diocese except 
an advocate practising in the ¢ourt of 
Arches, or a barrister of three years stand- 
ing, who had taken the degree of bachelor 
of civil law at one of the universities, 
His lordship contended that the clause was 
unjust, as conveying an undeserved im- 
putation upon the bishops, with regard to 


inasmuch as persons properly qualified, of 


found to undertake the office. 
fore moved to strike out the clause. 

The Lord Chancellor did not see any 
ground for alarm, in what had been stated 


ticability of finding persons properly qua 
lified to undertake these offices, and ob- 
served, that the objection of interfering 
with the patronage of the bishops ought not 
to prevent the legislature from enacting 


persons appointed to judicial offices. 


indebted for most valuable works on the 
subject of ecclesiastical law, contended 
that the clause would, in effect, confine 
the appointment to advocates practising in 
the court of Arches, who would not be 
qualified to render bishops that assistance 
which it was of importance they shou 





the clauses of the Bill would not apply to 


the description pointed out, could not be 
He there. ( 


by the learned prelate, as to the imprac- | 


[1004 . 


these appointments, and impracticable, | 


Wa te 


what qualifications should be required in | 


Lord Ellenborough supported the argu- | 
ments of the bishop of Chester, and after | 
instancing séveral able churchmen, who | 
had either filled the offices of chancellors | 
of dioceses, or to whom the public were | 


be enabled to derive from their chancel § 
lors, The qualifications required in cham [ 
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cellors of dioceses were already laid down 
in one of the canons of the church, and 
an improper appointment by the bishop 
would, he conceived, be voidable in a court 
of law. 

The Bishop of London also objected to 
the clause. 

The Lord Chancellor expressed a wish 
that his noble and learned friend would 
prepare a clause instead of that now in the 
Bill.—The clause was struck out. 

The House resumed, and the Committee 
was appointed to sit again to-morrow. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, July 1. 


Mr. Harcrave’s Booxs anp Ma- 
nuscripTs.] Mr. Whitbread rose to state 
to the House, that the Committee appoint- 
ed by them had met, and examined wit- 
nesses respecting the nature and value of 
the books and manuscripts of Mr. Har- 
grave. Many of his books were enriched 
with notes, which were extremely va- 
luable, in the opinion of those who were 
the most competent judges; and it was 
conceived that the books and manuscripts 
would be a great acquisition to the public, 
if deposited in the library of Lincoln’s 
Inn. It was unnecessary for him to say 
any thing respecting Mr. Hargrave’s 
Jearning and character. There was nota 
lawyer in England who would not be 
ready to bear testintony to his great eru- 
dition, abilities, and industry. The hon. 
gentleman concluded his speech, by quot- 
ing from a recent learned publication, 
(Maddock’s Life of Lord Somers, p. 142) 
a passage Concerning Mr. Hargrave, which 
was quite congenial with his own senti- 
ments, “ See what Mr. Hargrave says 
in bis interesting and learned preface to 
sir Matthew Hale’s work on Judicature in 
Parliament, p. 14. I quote that preface 
with additional pleasure, since it affords 
me an opportunity of expressing my ad- 
miration of Mr. Hargrave. WhenI reflect 
upon his profound learning, his useful, his 
infinite labours, his gentle manners, his 
pure, disinterested, and patriotic mind, he 
seems to me to rank amongst ths greatest 
benefactors of his country.” He should 
content himself with moving, “ That an 
humble Address be presented to his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, that he will 
be graciously pleased to give directions 
that the sum of 8,000/. be issued out of his 
Majesty’s Civil List revenues, to be ap- 
plied towards the purchase of the Books 


East India Company's Charter Bill. 
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and Manuscripts ef Francis Hargrave, esq. 
one of his Majesty’s counsel in the law, 
for the public use; and to assure his 
Royal Highness that this House will make 
good the same.” 

Mr. Rose expressed his hearty approba- 
tion of the motion, and his. persuasion that 
every one who knew Mr, Hargrave would 
concur in it. 

The motion was then unanimously 
agreed to. 


East Inpra Company’s Cuarter Bitt,] 
Lord Castlereagh, in moving that the 
order of the day be read for the House to 
resume the Committee on the East India 
Bill, begged to call the attention of the 
House to the stage of that measure. He 
trusted that the Bill would be suffered to 
proceed to the Committee without any 
previous discussion on the general prin- 
ciple. Such a discussion at the present 
moment would surely be thought unne- 
cessary, when it was considered that 
there were two subsequent stages, the 
report and the third reading, on either or 
on both of which it might take place, 
and when to this consideration was added 
the reflection, how extremely material 
it was that no avoidable delay should 
take place in the progress of the Bill. 
He repeated therefore his hope that gen- 
tlemen would, when in the Committee, 
confine themselves to the discussion of the 
particular clauses of the Bill, and not 
travel into a more enlarged consideration 
of the subject. 

Mr. Tierney thought the request of the’ 
noble lord rather extraordinary. When 
the Bill was read a second time the House 
were told that it was desirable not to dis- 
cuss it, as the debate on the general prin- 
ciple might be taken on the question for 
the Speaker’s leaving the chair. Now 
they were asked not to discuss it, as the 
debate might be taken on the bringing 
up of the report. At least this was not 
decorous. It was not parliamentary. For 
himself, he had no intention of saying a 
word on the question, but he protested 
against such a mode of treating the House. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that the re- 
marks of the right hon. gentleman would 
induce any one who did not know the 
fact, to suppose that there had not already 
been any discussion on the original mo- 
tion for the Speaker’s leaving the chair. 

Mr. Tierney replied, that on that occa- 
sion there had not been an opportunity 
afforded to several hon. members who he’ 
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knew wished to declare their sentiments 
to the House on this important subject. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins, adverting to the 
Committee on the 43d of the King, re- 
specting cotton, which was fixed for that 
night, suggested the propriety of allowing 
that Committee to precede the Committee 
on the India Bill. 

Mr. P. Moore declared his intention on 
the third reading of the Bill of delivering 
his sentiments at length on the East India 
question. He should on that occasion 
particularly advert to the conduct of the 
Board of Controvl, who had taken the 
East India Company up in great prospe- 
rity, and had brought them to a state of 
embarrassment and poverty. 

Mr. Rickards also announced his inten- 
tion of speaking at large on the third read- 
ing. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins repeated his sug- 
gestion respecting the Committee on the 
43d of the King. It was for the sake of 
the manufacturing interest, now so mate- 
rially affected by the introduction of Ame- 
rican cotton, that he was.solicitous. 

Mr. Canning observed, that it would be 
convenient that the House should come to 
some understanding with respect to the 
period at which they would resolve them- 
selves into the Committee adverted to by 
the worthy alderman. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that conceiving 
the East India question to be one of para- 
mount importance, he could not consent 
to wave the Committee upon it for the 
purpose of giving precedence to the Com- 
mittee proposed by the worthy alderman. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins expressed himself 
ready to abandon the proposition, which 
he had given notice he would make in the 
Committee, on the 43d of the King, if 
ministers would agree to some measure 
that should affect the object which they 
had in hand. Would they repeal that 
Act? Would they lay aduty on American 
cotton ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer repeated 
his statement on a recent evening, that he 
did not think any measure on the subject 
was advisable’ at this late period of the 
session. Unquestionably, as his proposi- 
tion early in the session evinced, his opi- 
nion was, that a duty on the importation 
of American cotton, if any measure were 
resorted to, would be the best that could 
be adopted ; but, considering that so large 
a proportion of members had left town, 
and that the commercial parties interested 
in the question were impressed with the 
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persuasion that government had no mea- 
sure at present ia contemplation, he could 
not consent to introduce any. 

Mr. Phillips observed, that if bis Ma- 
jesty’s ministers could render the blockade 
of the American ports effectual, the Bri- 
tish manufacturers would be satisfied, 
Their objection was to the superior faci- 
lity with which the nations of the conti- 
nent procured American cotton. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins declared that he 
would abandon his own proposition if go- 
vernment would agree to the introduction 
of a short Bill to repeal the Act of the 43d 
of the King. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer once 
more declared, that be would not intro- 
duce, or consent to the introduction of any 
measure on the subject at the present 
period of the session. If at the commence. 
ment of the next session it should appear 
that the blockade was inefficient, some 
subsidiary measure might then be resort- 
ed to. 

Mr. Marryat rose, and was speaking on 


the subject of the importation of American [7% 


cotton, when 
The Speaker called the hon. gentleman 


to order, observing, that that was a topic 
which had not much bearing on the ques- 
tion before the House—that the order of | 
the day for going into a committee on the |} 


East India Bill be read. 
Mr. Canning again pressed the necessity 
of deciding on the time at which the Ame 


rican cotton question should be brought | 


forward. 


Mr. Davenport was making some re- | 


marks on the effect which the prevention 
of the importation of American cotton 


might have on our manufactures, when he | 


was interrupted b 


The Speaker in the following words: | 


The House, Sir, seems to be of opinion, 


that the cotton question has nothing todo | 


with tlfat before it. 


The question was then carried, and the i 
House resolved itself into a committee. | 
On the first clause being read by the | 


chairman, 


Lord A. Hamilton, who had just entered | 


the House, was proceeding to make some 
observations on the general principle of 
the Bill, when 

Lord Castlereagh informed the noble lord, 
that it seemed to be understood by the 
House, before they resolved into the com- 
mittee, that the discussion should be col 
fined to the particular clauses. 


Lord A. Hamilton apologised and said, 
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that he. would avail himself of a future 
opportunity to communicate to the House 
his sentiments on the measure, 

The clause was then agreed to. 

On the second clause, which related to 
the trade to China, being read, 

Mr. Canning rose, in pursuance of his 
notice, to move an amendment with re- 
spect to the limitation of time. The sub- 
ject had been so much dwelt and dilated 
upon, that he would not occupy the atten- 
tion of the Committee, at any length, in 
stating the grounds which, in his opinion, 
ought to induce them to except the clause 
from the general rule, in point of duration, 
that pervaded the rest of the Bill. It ap- 

eared to him, that all the arguments 
which had been urged in favour of conti- 
nuing the Company’s monopoly of trade 
to India, were not only wholly uncon- 
nected with the support of a similar pro- 
position respecting the trade to China, but 
were in a great measure at war with that 
proposition. It had always been contended 
by the advocates of the Company, that 
they opposed opening the trade to India, 
because it would affect the political power 
of the Company. They disclaimed any 
narrow views of commercial advantage in 
that opposition, maintaining that the un- 
restrained introduction of British adven- 
turers into India would sap the foundation 
of their political power. The Company 
described themselves not as a commercial 
body, but rather as an instrument which 
the country had permitted to be con- 
structed for the government of India, 
Now, these arguments were utterly inap- 
plicable to the China part of the question. 
By opening the trade to China, the Com- 
pany would suffer no diminution of poli- 
tical power. Neither by the irruption of 
adventurers, nor in any other way, could 
the fabric of that power be shaken by the 
opening of the trade to China, except as 
the profits of that trade might be consi- 
dered as the revenues by which the so- 
vereignty of the Company in India was 
maintained. He willingly admitted that 
the existing political character of the Com- 
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at home, to retain their political authority 
in India. It was contended also by the 
advocates of the Company, that indepen- 
dently of the preservation of the political 
power in India, by the profits arising from 
the China trade, that that trade must be 
carried on exclusively by a company. 
If he could admit this, he would have no 
hesitation in also allowing that the East 
India Company might be the most proper 
body to enjoy that privilege. But the two 
propositions were totally distinct. The 
attempt to connect the argument arising 
out of the expediency of maintaining the 
political power of the Company in India, 
and the argument arising vut of the ime 
possibility of the trade to China being 
carried on but by the Company, must 
naturally be unsuccessful. ‘The question 
of revenue was the only one that could 
fairly be disputed, and this he met with 
a fair avowal of his opinion, that if the 
revenue should be found not adequate 
to the maintenance of .the Company in 
the government of India, the means of 
making it so should be furnished by thig 
country. That it was likely those means 
would be required, he must, however, 
deny. India would, in his opinion, afford 
the Company an ample revenue for the 
desired purpose. But he repeated, that 
if the revenue of the East India Company 
should be found insufficient for that pur 
pose without the profits arising from the 
China trade, he should be reddy at the 
proper time to consider of the means by 
which the deficiency might be supplied, © 
The question was thus-reduced to very 
narrow grounds, and must be determined 
by a reference to experience and facts, 
It had been stated by the Company, that 
the trade to China was carried on with 
great profit to themselves, and with great 
advantage to the country at large. This 
was a prima facie reason why the mer- 
chants of this country should be allowed 
to participate in the benefit. In contra- 
diction to the general declaration that i¢ 
was desirable the trade of China should be 
in the hands of the Company alone, was 





pany in India ought to be supported ; but 

he contended that if at the expiration of | 
the period to which he should propose to | 
limit the monopoly of the China trade, it | 
should be found. that the profits of that 

trade were necessary to the maintenance | 
of the sovereign authority of the Company | 
in India, it would be wise, rather than | 
continue the monopoly, to afford the means | 
to the Company out of our own resources 


( VOL, XXVI. ) i 


the fact that other nations partook of that 
trade. The Americans for instance: and 
in the present relative situation of Great 
Britain and America, would it not be 
highly advantageous to exclude the Ame- 
ricans from the trade to China, and to 4\l 
up the chasm which woyld thereby bs 
created with British traders? It might be 
that the American character’ had somee 


| thing in it better suited to communication 


(3T 
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with the Chinese—something more ho- 
hest, more straight forward, more polished, 
than the British. But on those who op- 
posed the opening of the China trade to 
the British merchants lay the onus pro- 
bandi of shewing the motive that induced 
the East India Company to consider the 
Americans as preferable co-partners. If 
it were objected to him that his arguments 
tended to shew the expediency-not of 
abolishing the monopoly of the China 
trade at the expiration of ten years, but 
of abolishing it at once, his answer would 
be, that he was not disposed, in the prose- 
cution of any abstract system, to endanger 
any practical good that might exist. 
What he wished was, if possible, to com- 
promise opposite interests, and to recon- 
cile conflicting principles. On this sub- 
ject, as on others, he was an enemy to 
sudden innovation, even when it tended 
only to shake existing prejudices. He 
should therefore propose the term of ten 
years, not as satisfying the principle for 
which he had contended, but as that pe- 
riod which, making allowance for interest, 
prejudices, and situation, it appeared to 
him not to be too much to concede even 
to arguments that had not convinced him. 
On these grounds he moved the insertion 
in the clause of an amendment, stating 
that the exclusive trade to China should 
be continued to the East India Company 
during the further period of ten years, 
from the 10th of April, 1814. 

' Lord Castlereagh said, he would shortly 
state to the committee why he could not 
accede to the proposition of the right hon. 
gentleman. He used the word ‘ shortly,’ 
because on a former occasion he had 
spoken at length on the subject; and he 
had heard nothing since to shake his opi- 
nion upon it. His conviction was, that 
the duration of the exclusive trade to 
China ought to be co-extensive with that 
of the Company’s charter. Although he 
would not contend that, if necessity re- 
quired the change, the danger arising 
from it would be of such magnitude as 
should deter parliament from opening the 
China trade; yet, he contended, that in 
wisdom and policy, nothing short of an 
over-ruling necessity should induce par- 
liament to disturb the existing mode of 
commercial intercourse with that empire, 
a mode by which an amicable understand- 
ing had been preserved with a country 
jealous and prejudiced. Though he would 
not maintain that it was impossible to de- 
vise another system under which the trade 
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might go on, he contended, that, without 
some very strong motive, the existing 
system ought not to be broken in upon, 
The mode of communication ‘adopted by 
the East India Company had secured the 
confidence of the Chinese, and it would 
be most unwise and imprudent lightly to 
risk the loss of such an advantage. The 
argument adduced from the participation 
of the Americans in the trade, was with. 
out foundation. They, no doubt, derived 
protection and security from the establish- 
ment of the Company, the abolitien of 
which might probably lead to the most 
disastrous consequences; for it was well 
known how cheap commerce and fo- 
reigners were held by the Chinese govern- 
ment, 


to be run, and he confessed that he should 
not despair of seeing.a mode devised by 


which the benefits of the trade to China |, 
might be preserved; but the existing | 


system was so valuable, that he could not 
consent to its alteration, unless on a spe- 


cific necessity, and not on the general | 
Look. tg 
ing at the question in a financial point of | 
view, he contended, that the public would |7 
benefit more by the continuance of the | 


ground of commercial advantage. 


monopoly than by the opening of the 
trade. He could not agree with the right 
hon. gentleman, that it would be better to 
increase the revenue of the Company by 
direct taxation, than to permit them to 
keep that revenue up by the preservation 
of the China trade. 
Company could not administer the go- 


vernment of India unless secured in some | 
There was a large debt | 


way or other. 
for which the Company and the country 
were jointly responsible ; and the best 


way to:secure the payment of it would be | 


to give to the privilege of an exclusive 


trade to China the same duration as to the © 
On the fullest re §& 
flection that he had been able to bestow & 


Company’s charter. 


on the subject, he was persuaded that this 
was the soundest policy ; and he should 
therefore oppose the motion of the right 
hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Phillips said, he should support the 
amendment. The arguments generally 
urged for an exclusive Company being 
better adapted than private merchants fot 
carrying on the China trade, were ridi+ 
culous in the extreme. The private mei 
chant would look as caréfuily into tie 
quality of the tea he procured in China, 


as any public company could possibly 


Undoubtedly, the : 


SESE IT 


If this country had no other re- [ 
source, then the hazard of a change ought |7 
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do. He must therefore support the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. Baring was convinced the trade to 
China could be better managed by a mo- 
nopoly than in any other way ; and, that 
those who did carry it on by means of 
private trade—as America—did it to a 
great disadvantage. Of late years the 
Americans had attempted to introduce 
the China trade into Europe, and they had 
found it a most disadvantageous one. To 
his knowledge there were cargoes of teas, 
&c. imported by Americans, now lying in 
different northern European ports, which 
the importers would be happy to sell at 
50 per cent. loss. If there was any rea- 
son for supposing that the China trade 
might be opened in ten years, why not do 
it now? Another reason, however, for 
continuing the exclusive trade to China 
for twenty years, was, that the charter as 
to India was to be renewed for that pe- 
riod, and the profits on the China trade 
were deemed necessary to enable the 
Company to carry on their government 
in India. ; 

Mr. Finlay said, the object of the right 
hon. gentleman’s amendment was, to pre- 
vent the hands of parliament from being 
tied up for so long a period as twenty 
years; but to give them an opportunity, 
at the expiration of ten years, to act with 
regard to the Company as they might then 
consider wise and proper. He had heard 
no sufficient reason given to induce par- 
liament to place the Company beyond 
their power for twenty years. It was 
said, that if a general intercourse with 
China were admitted, the government of 
that country might take offence, and not 
only drive from Canton those who occa- 
sioned the difference, but refuse to permit 
the Company again to trade with them, 
even if that branch of commerce were re- 
stored exclusively tothem, But he would 
ask the committee, might not exactly the 
same thing occur, while the Company 
were in possession of the monopoly? Now, 
even if Canton were shut against us, he 
thought a very adyantageous commerce 
in tea might be carried on with the Eastern 
Islands. The advocates of the Compan 
stated, that the 2,500,000/. which, he be- 
lieved, was the amount of the tea trade, 
was necessary to therevenue. This might 
be very true ; but he was sure, as it must 
ultimately come out of the pockets of the 
people, that it would be much better to 
procure it by a free trade than by a mo- 
nopoly, 
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Mr. Preston was in favour of the 
Amendment. 

Mr. Thompson said, that as Cochin- 
China was not under the dominion of the 
emperor of China, he supposed that place 
was not included amongst those with 
which the Company were to be guaran- 
teed in an exclusive trade. The private 
merchant would, he hoped, be allowed to 
carry on a trade with that fine healthy 
country, where it was understood, gold 
was to be found very near the surface of 
the earth. But the private trader having 
procured his bullion, he thought he should 
be permitted to dispose of it at Canton, as 
the East India Company did. He could 
not discover any commanding necessity 
for this monopoly. Why should not the 
Chinese have the benefit of missionaries, 
as well as the natives of Indiar Yet how- 
ever anxious individuals might be to pro- 
ceed to China, for religious purposes, they 
were precluded by the provisions of the 
Bill. Even if the Chinese emperor were 
anxious to have a few ingenious English, 
men in his dominions, the Company could 
prevent them from proceeding to China. 
Now, as the people of this country, and 
not the East India Company, paid those 
immense sums into the revenue, which 
nad been so repeatedly spoken of, he 
thought it was a very great hardship that 
this monopoly should be suffered to exist ; 
and he hoped government would, at least, 
keep in their own hands the power of 
opening it. Circumstances might occur, 
which would render it necessary to throw 
the trade to China completely open. The 
proposed extension of the India trade 
might produce such alterations, even to 
the Company themselves, as would imper- 
atively call for the extinction of the mo- 
nopoly. Viewing the subject in this 
light, he should vote for the Amendment. 

Mr. Marryat was decidedly adverse to 
the granting so valuable a monopoly for 
so long a term as twenty years. 

Mr. C. Grant, sen. asked, where was the 
opening tothe China trade, but through 
the East India Company? Ifthe question 
was, how the country could best secure a 
great influx of trade, and a great revenue 
to this country from China, he should say, 
it was impossible to devise so good an in- 
troduction as through the East India Com- 
pany. It was only through the China 
trade that the Company had been enabled 
to defray the expences of the Indian wars 
in which they had been involved on ac- 
count of this country; and to limit the 
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duration of the exclusive charter to China 
to ten years, was to limit the Indian char- 
ter to ten years also, instead of twenty. As 
to the Americans, they had conducted 
themselves more guardedly than the Bri- 
tish had been found to do; and as to Co- 
chin-China, the Company had known it 
for forty years, and if an intercourse with 
it could have been rendered profitable, 
would long ago have availed themselves 
of it. 

Mr. Preston hoped, in any arrangement 
which should be made with the Company 
that care would be taken, that they should 
not turn their backs on the interest of the 
woollen manufacturers. A_ stipulation, 
for that purpose, ought, in his opinion, to 
be entered into. 

Mr. Canning said, the hon. gentleman, 
by voting for the Amendment, would 
place in the hands of parliament a con- 
trolling power, which might be directed 
to the point he had referred to. 

Mr. Astell thought it unjust to suppose 
that the Company would not in this 
respect act as they had formerly done. 

Mr. Forbes opposed the Amendment, 
arguing how much more likely it was that 
the price of China produce should be in- 
creased; if 100 purchasers were to go to 
the market, instead of one. The manu- 


facturers, too, might rest satisfied they 
would not export one piece of woollen 
cloth less than they. now did; it being 
one of the best remittances the Company 


could make. Both interest and inclination 
therefore, would prompt them to remit it 
to China as formerly. 

Mr. R. Thornton said, the proposition 
of the right hon. gentleman proved to him 
what had been effected by general dis- 
cussions of this question throughout the 
country : for when it was“first stated, that 
an extension of the Company’s trade 
would be demanded, not a syllable, that 
he had ever heard, was mentioned on the 
subject of the China trade. He was con- 
vinced, if adventurers were permitted to 
proceed to China, the question of the Hong 
merchants would be, “ Where is the East 
India Company ?”’ and they would refuse 
to negociate with any other persons in 
their absence, 

After a few words from Mr. Canning, 
the Committee divided— 

For the Amendment - = - 

Against it - - - - + = = 69 

Majority - - - -« - —40 

Mr. Phillips next opposed the clause by 


- 29 


Which notice was to be given to the Com- | 
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pany, on*the 10th of April, 1831, that 
their exclusive trade should cease and de- 
termine, three years after that period, 
The hon. gentleman concluded by moving, 
‘«« That the 10th of April, 1821, should be 
substituted.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that the proposition now submitted to the 
Committee, was exactly the same as that 
on which they had before decided. It 
was agreed by the Committee, that the 
China trade should be granted to the Com. 
pany for twenty years. Now this being 
the only exclusive trade which they 
would be suffered to enjoy, the Committee 
were, in effect, called upon to decide the 
same point over again. 

After a short conversation between 
Messrs. P. Carew, Phillips, Forbes, Grant, 
and W. Smith, the Committee divided, 
when there appeared— 

Forthe Amendment - - - - 18 

Against it - - - - = - = 589 

Majority 

Mr. Astell expressed his intention of 
proposing a clause on the bringing up of 


Se ae 


the Bill, by way of making provision for [ 


the Lascars. 
Lord Casilereagh observed, that any pro 


vision to that effect would be rendered © 


unnecessary by the regulations which 
were under consideration. 

Some observations were made on the 
clause vesting the power of licences in thé 


Board of Controul, as also on the clause ed 
respecting the tonnage of ships. Lord 7 


Castlereagh could not consent to allow the 
tonnage to go below 350 tons. A con 
versation took place on another clause re- 


specting the production of the log-books [ 


of the private ships. These clauses were 
passed with some amendments. The 


clause respecting the importation ‘of salt- | 
petre being confined to the Company's | 


vessels was left out, lord Castlereagh wish 


ing to introduce a proposition on this sub- | 


ject on the report. This clause had not 


originated in a suggestion of the Company, } 


but of the Board of Ordnance. It would 


be unfair to impose a responsibility on the | 
Company, by which they were to provide | 


saltpetre at a low rate, if we interfered 
with their monopoly. On the clause re- 
specting India built shipping, lord Castle 
reagh intimated his intention to bring ina 
Bill on that subject, leaving the preset 
system to continue for one year. The 
clause concerning the whale fishery wa 
also deferred. After some other clauses 
were disposed of, 
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Upon the clause being read which re- 
spected the propagation of Christianity in 
India, ' 

Lord Castlereagh expressed a strong wish 
that this clause might be allowed for 
the present to pass without discussion. It 
was very important to get through the 
Bill in the committee as expeditiously as 
could be done, and other stages would 
occur for discussing (if any farther discus- 
sion was necessary) this point as well as 
: Others. 

Mr. Forbes said he could not suffera 
clause fraught with so much danger as this 
was to pass any stage without giving it 
his most decided opposition, and he 

should certainly divide the Committee 
- upon it, but that he understood such to 
be the intention of an hon. member more 
adequate to the task. 

Sir 7’. Sutton disapproved of this clause, 
because it avowed the object for which 
missionaries were to go to India. As tothe 
preamble to the clause, he should be glad 
to have it rescinded. _ Its only effect could 
be, to irritate and alarm the feelings of the 
people of India; and considering that we 
had the power of sending these evangelical 
teachers, without so openly and distinctly 
avowing the objects for which they would 
go, he thought it impolitic to risk the op- 
position of so great a body of people as 
might be arrayed against our government 
of opinion. He did not altogether agree 
with what fell from an hon. member (Mr. 
W. Smith) on a former night on this sub- 
ject. He thought the natives of India 
might say, if too open and avowed efforts 
were made to propagate Christianity, 
* you have taken from us our territories, 
you have seized upon our revenues; and 
not content with, taking our country from 
us, you wish to deprive us of our religion: 
But our religion you shall not take from 
us.” Might they not reason thus, if he 
were to judge from the feelings that gene- 
rally operated on the human mind? He was 
as friendly as any one in that House could 
be to the principle of the clause. He 
thought they would be abandoning their 
duty as a legislature, if they were not to 
do all in their power to provide for the 
further propagation of that religion the 
blessings of which were our boast and 
our solace—our comfort and our hope. 
To neglect this would be to proclaim them- 
selves dead to the feelings of Christians ; 
but then they were not to risk not only 
the happiness but the security of so vast an 
empire by hasty and impolitic measures 
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with the bare probability of doing some 
good, they were not to expose the empire 
to many great and possibly lasting evils. 
His dislike to the clause was, to its open 


avowal, to its unqualified terms. With- 


the view of removing these objections, 
amongst otlier alterations he should pro- 
pose, after having declared that it was 
expedient to send persons to India for 
the above purposes” (namely, to propa- 
gate Christianity), that those words be 
left out, and that it be declared, it is there- 
fore expedient to send persons to India 
“ for various lawful purposes.” 

Lord Castlereagh deemed the wording of 
the clause necessary to satisfy other feel- 
ings than his own. To satisfy his own 
feelings he might not have thought the 
declarations in the clause necessary, but 
in a legislative measure he considered that 
it was incumbent on them to put forth such 
sentiments. But the clause enacted no- 
thing—it declared nothing—it made no 
provisions for enforcing our religion or for 
abolishing that of the natives of India, 
It simply gave the weight and sanction of 
parliament to the principle; but so far 
from taking away, or doing any thing to 
interrupt or abolish the religion of the na- 
tives, its free exercise was in this very 
Bill secured to them. (Their religious 
opinions were to remain free and undis- 
turbed. The introduction of a declaration 
so temperate in the preamble, would give 
repose to the minds of the people, and so far 
from looking at it asa circumstance likely 
to create disturbances, he considered it in 
the light of a tranquillizing measure. 


Mr. Marsh spoke to the following 
effect :* 


Mr. Lushington; I should have ad- 
hered to the prudent silence on the sub- 
ject of this clause recommended to us by 
the noble lord who has just sat down, had 
it not been for the alarming exposition of 
it which has been given by the hon. mem- 
ber opposite ‘Mr. Wilberforce). He has 
fairly spoken out; and the natives of India 
cannot mistake the meaning of the pro- 
posed enactment. I am anxious, therefore, 
to offer my feeble protest against it. It 
appears to me a most portentous novelty 
in Indian legislation. In all former modes 
of polity for the government of India, the 
inviolability of the religious feelings and 
customs of the natives was considered a 





* From the Original Edition, printed for 
Black, Parry, and Co, Leadenhall street. 
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sacred and undisputed axiom. And al- 
though a resolution was voted in 1793, 
that it was desirable to promote their 
moral and religious improvement, it was a 
mere abstract proposition, wholly inopera- 
tive, and unembodied in any legislative 
shape; and therefore did not disturb (as 
this enactment roust do, if it is not a mere 
dead letter) that wholesome policy, which 
has hitherto. preserved India to us, of ab- 
_ staining from all interference with the reli- 
gion of its inhabitants. A departure from 
that policy will shake our empire in that 
part of the world to its centre. Not that 
there can be any danger of an avowed or 
systematic departure from it; or thatona 
sudden we should become so weak, or 
mad, or fanatical, as to renounce all the 
wisdom which history and experience and 
common sense have imparted to us, But 
the real danger is this ; that the actual at- 
tempt, by parliamentary enactment, to 
convert the natives of India; and the mere 
suspicion on their part, however wild and 
visionary, that such schemes are in con- 
templation ; will produce the same degree 
of mischief and disorder. No man can 
dream that such aproject could be soberly 
entertained, or deliberately discussed in 
this House. But it has unfortunately hap- 
pened, that enough has been said to diffuse 
this alarm in India; and the clause now 
inserted in the Bill, combined with certain 
resolutions and speeches at public meet- 
ings, and the petitions which cover the 
tables of both Houses of Parliament (all of 
which, without any squeamish or affected 
delicacy, profess the conversion of the na- 
tives of India to be their object), are but 
little calculated to dissipate or appease it. 
Here is at once the text and the commen- 
tary ; the doctrine, and its exposition. 

It is true, Sir, that all this may be said 
to proceed from the over-heated specula- 
tions of a certain class of persons, who 
have worked themselves up toa diseased 
degree of enthusiasm upon this subject. 
But my apprehensions are, that the natives 
of India, contemplating the matter through 
optics peculiar to themselves, will not dis- 
tinguish between the projects of these 
gentiemen, and plans countenanced by the 
authority, and intended to be effectuated 
by the power of the state. For they are 
not only most tremblingly sensitive to 
alarm on the subject of their religion ; but 
they are so little schooled in our political 
‘usages, and the genius and form of polity 
under which they have been nurtured are 


so dissonant from the genius and frame of 
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ours, that they will not readily separate the 
acts and opinions of a large portion of the 
country acting permissively under the 
state from the authentic and solemn 
act of the state itself. That which is pers 
mitted, they will hastily infer to be sane. 
tioned. The time, the great legislative 
question now pending relative to the re. 
newal of the Company’s charter, will cor. 
roborate this inference. What other con 
clusions can they draw from the numerous 
meetings convened for the avowed purpose 
of deliberating about the means of. con- 
verting and civilizing them; the petitions 
for the same objects from every part of the 
country ; and, above all, the opinions 
avowed by the hon. member, and urged 
with all the ardour and zeal of his elo 
quence ;—opinions, of which it is the fun. 
damental maxim, that our subjects in the 
East are sunk in the grossest ignorance and 
the lowest debasement of moral and social 
character? 

In confirmation of the jealousy which 
must be awakened amongst them by so 
extraordinary a zeal for their conversion, 
comes this preamble; evidently emanatin 
from the petitions on the table; framed [ 
to promote the prayer, conceived in the 
spirit, and almost expressed in the lan 
guage of those addresses. And although 
it is followed by a proviso, “ that the au- 
thorities of the local governments respect 
ing the intercourse of Europeans with the 
interior, and the principles of the British } 
government, on which the natives of India 9 
have hitherto relied for the free exercise 
of their religion, shall be inviolably main J 
tained,” it is plain, thatsuch a proviso will 
be nugatory and unavailing., The prin 
ciple is violated, and then you declare it 
inviolable. You determine that facilities 
shall be afforded by law to the missionaries ' 
who are desirous of proceeding to India, 
with an affected reservation of powers in | 
the local governments to send them back; | 
without adverting to this obvious conse- 
quence, that those powers, if not wholly | 
repealed, will be considerably impaired | 
by the licences granted them by law 
go out. For if the controul, under which | 
missionaries have been heretofore pet- 
mitted in India, was the general power in- 
herent in your governments abroad to send 
them home as unlicensed persons, is it not 
pretty clear that such a controul will be 
greatly enfeebled by the licences antece: 
dently granted them at home? Hitherto, 
if a missionary misdemeaned himself, the 
remedy was at hand, His commorancy 
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being under the connivance and permis- 
sion of the local government, it was no 
longer connived at or permitted. The 
nuisance was instantly abated. But now 
he will be enabled to set up his licence at 
home against the revocation of it abroad ; 
the sanction of the British government 
against the jurisdiction of the colonial go- 
vernor. To be sure, the local governor, 
if he is determined to execute his duty, 
must prevail in the controversy, and the 
missionary will be sent to England. But 
is there no risk incurred of giving offence 
to those through whose patronage or re- 
commendation the missionary was sent 
out? Isnot the very circumstance of send- 
ing him back an implied censure on the 
discernment, or good sense, or vigilance 
of those who permitted him to go out? 
Besides, it is a discretion which must be 
exercised by the local governor at the 
hazard of drawing down on himself, at 
home, the clamours and resentments of a 
body of persons, who are every day ac- 
quiring fresh accessions of influence and 
numbers ; who are knit together by the 
strongest sympathy which can unite, and 
the closest confederacy that can bind a 
party of men subsisting within the bosom of 
acommunity, Theslightest affront offered 
to any member of their fraternity, vibrates 
asa blow to every one of them. It de- 
mands no great effort of fancy to conceive 
the spiritual denunciations with which 
every conventicle willring at the persecu- 
tion of brother Carey, or brother Ringle- 
taube, should the jurisdiction, which is still 
nominally left to the local governments 
over the missionaries, happen to visit those 
pious gentlemen. So that, in effect, 
though not in form, that controul will be 
removed,—certainly impaired; and the 
governments of India will be disarmed of 
the means of coercing them, when their 
zeal becomes licentious and dangerous. 
This, too, in the very teeth of ample and 
unanswerable documents now upon the 
table of this House, which demonstrate 
that this controul, even in its fullest extent 
and vigour, was insufficient to repress the 
evil arising from the increased number 
and unguarded conduct of these persons. 
I refer to lord Minto’s letter from Cal- 
cutta, addressed to the secret committee of 
the court of directors, dated the 2d of No- 
vember 1807. That letter states several 
alarming instances of misguided and in- 
temperate zeal; and of low and scurrilous 
invective, circulated in’ the native lan- 
Guages, against the feelings, prejudices, 
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and religions of the natives: and it con- 
cludes with this impressive admonition :— 
“On a view of all the circumstances 
stated in this dispatch, your committee 
will admit the expediency of adopting 
such measures as your wisdom will suggest, 
for the purpose of discouraging any acces- 
sion to the number of missionaries actually 
employed under the pfotection of the 
British government, in the work of con- 
version,’ I will not shock the ears of the 
House by reading any extracts from these 
publications. They must be offensive to 
the moral taste of every cultivated mind: 
and to the people of that country they ex 
hibit a picture of Christianity, by no 
means clothed, ia those alluring colours, 
which can alone win over their hearts or 
understandings ; but displaying a fearful 
and disheartening system of terrors, from 
which the aifrighted reason of man would 
gladly fly to the most barbarous of super- 
stitions for refuge and consolation. 
Onwhat grounds, then, is it proposed to 
grant these gentlemen the further facilities 
which are claimed for them? Is it upon 
any recommendation from those who are on 
the spot, in high stations there ; and whose 
testimony ought to carry with it no slight 
authority, not only as spectators of the 
movements of the native mind, but per- 
sonal witnesses of the procedures and 
character of the missionaries? Is any case 
of grievance, of hardship, of persecution 
made out, which calls for any new pro- 
visions in their favour? Quite the con- 
trary. The governor-general sends home 
a strong complaint of their misconduct, 
with a solemn warning against any aug- 
mentation of their numbers. So far from 
having been visited with persecution, the 
tolerance they have so long enjoyed is 
not withdrawn from them, even on the 
strongest proof of their delinquency. The 
offensive publications are suppressed, but 
the authors and circulators of them are still 


‘permitted to exercise their callings in 


India. Nay, the very clause which is now 
under discussion, gives the Court of Di- 
rectors, subject tothe controul of the Board 
of commissioners, the general discretionary 
powers of licensing all persons whatsoever 
to go out to India. The words of the 
preamble, therefore, which are exclusively 
applicable to persons going out for reli- 
gious purposes, are superfluous, with this 
evil belonging to them; thatthey indicate 
a deliberate intention, on the part of the 
British government, to send out persons 
for the express object of proselytism. 
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The noble lord (Castlereagh) indeed, 
tells us not to be alarmed, either at the 
undue increase of missionaries, or the kind 
and description of those, who are likely to 
go out under the new provisions, by re- 
minding usof the salutary controul, which 
the Board of Iadia Commissioners will have 
over their appointment, I confess that my 
apprehensions on this head would be put 
to rest, if the noble earl (of Buckingham- 
shire) who now presides at that Board 
were always to remain there, or if his suc- 
cessors were necessarily to be influenced 
by his prudence and good sense. Noman 
is less infected than my noble friend with 
the cant and fanaticism of the day. No 
man is inspired with a more philosophical: 
and dignified contempt of it. But here is 
the inconvenience of making a law, which, 
to be beneficial or noxious, depends on a 
personal discretion. The law is perma- 
nent; the discretion is transitory. The 
noble earl’s successor may have a different 
set of opinions on this subject. He may 
be of the new evangelical school ; careless 
of the mischiefs which may result from 
premature schemes of converting the Hin- 
doos; or taught, by contemplating only 
the end which is to be attained, to consider 
those mischiefs as light and evanescent, 
So far, therefore, from pursuing a cautious 
and restrictive policy with regard to the 
missionaries, he may be of the number of 
those, who think that the fulness of time 
is arrived for Hindoo conversion; and 
that every inspired cobler, or fanatical 
tailor, who feels an inward call, has a kind 
of apostolic right to assist in the spiritual 
siege, which has been already begun, 
against the idolatries and superstitions of 
that degraded and barbarous country. 

What man, that has rendered himself 
by study or observation competent to pro- 
nounce upon the,subject, will not depre- 
cate a provision so well calculated—from 
the time at which it is introduced, and the 
explanations with which it is ushered in— 
to accelerate the calamities, which folly 
and fanaticism have been long preparing 
for us in that country, and of which all 
that we have experienced in the horrors 
of Vellore may be considered only as the 
type and forerunner? The noble lord 
(Castlereagh) himself does not appear quite 
at ease as to the, harmless or beneficial 
quality of the measure. He has repeated- 
ly suggested to us, with somewhat indeed 
of paradox,-but with great earnestness, 
that it was a subject too delicate for de- 
bate, and too important for deliberation. 
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Hitherto, indeed, we had been in the habit 
of considering, that, in a ratio to the deli. 
cacy or importance of a legislative propo. 
sition, it became matter for grave delibe. 
ration and anxious discussion. But with 
regard to the policy of sending out an 
enactment which may probably under. 
mine an empire, the course is to be invert. 
ed. We are required to enact a secret; 
to whisper a legislative provision ; and to 
convey it clandestinely and without noise 
into the statute book. This, I say, looks 
like somewhat of ‘diffidence in the noble 
lord as to the safety or propriety of the 
measure. That which it is expedient to 
adopt, it can never be unwise to discuss, 
But I know the embarrassments of the 
noble lord’s situation. I know that this 
measure must be considered to have been 
rather wrung from his good-nature, than 
to be the legitimate fruit of his under. 
standing ; and that it has been reluctantly 
conceded by way of compromise, to brush 
off as it were the importunities that have 
so long assailed him. However, as it will 
be no easy matter to make a law affecting 
the feelings, the rights, and the happiness 
of so many millions of men, without let- 
ting them into the secret; I am disposed 
to suspect, that the enactment, when is 
reaches India, will inspire the more alarm, 
from the very mystery and concealment 
in which the noble lard has endeavoured 
to envelope it. I cannot therefore shrink 
from the discussion. 


Reasoning only d priori, and with the | 
total oblivion and disregard of all facts (if [7 


those facts could be forgotten or overlook 
ed), I should entertain strong apprehen, 
sions of this clause, from what I myself 
know concerning the irritable feelings 
both of the Hindoos and Mussulmauns, 
upon the subject of their religions. But 
all d priori reasonings would be absurd, 
with the fatal occurrences of Vellore, in 
1806, staring us in the face, and preaching 
volumes of admonition against the folly of 


rather the madness of reviving an alarm ing 


India, of which those occurrences have be; 


queathed us such mournful illustrations § 


It is a transaction which has been much 


misunderstood. It was a religious mutiny, | 


in the strictest sense of the expression. It 
originated from a belief artfully instilled by 
the emissaries of the Mussulmaun princes* 
into the minds of the seapoys, that the Bri- 
tish government intended to convert them 
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** They were confined in the fortress 
of Vellore, 
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gradually to Christianity. Ifany one affects 
to doubt concerning the origin to which I 
have traced it, let him_read lord William 
Bentinck’s proclamation of the 3d of De- 
cember following, nearly six months after 
the mutiny; an interval which had been 
employed in a minute and accurate inves- 
tigation into the causes which led to it. 
The fact is distinctly stated in that paper. 
It was issued by the government of 
Madras, to dispel the apprehensions which 
had worked up the native mind to that 
dreadful carnage. That proclamation is 
among the papers on your table. There 
is also among the same papers, the record- 
ed opinion of lord Minto, given nearly 
two years afterwards, of the same tenor, 
and deduced from the same materials. I 
know it has been the fashion amongst 
some reasoners to narrow the causes of 
this event to the injudicious orders, which 
had been issued about that time, respect- 
ing the shape of the turban, and prohibit- 
ing the distinctive marks of caste on pa- 
rade. But they confound what in human 
affairs are so frequently unconnected and 
disjoined; I mean, the cause and the oc- 
casion. The cause was in the inherent 
and fixed antipathy of the natives to any 
change of their religion. The occasion 
was, the proposed alteration in their dress, 
with the prohibitions against wearing their 
marks of caste; which unhappily furnish- 
ed a powerful topic to awaken and inflame 
that antipathy, to those who, being impla- 
cably adverse to the British authority, 
were naturally eager to seize every oppor- 
tunity of seducing the native soldiery into 
their own schemes of alienation and resist- 
ance. The orders, though highly obnox- 
ious, would under other circumstances 
have been submitted to. Similar orders 
had been cheerfully obeyed, because they 
had been unconnected with any religious 
purpose. In truth, much unmerited ob- 
loquy has been thrown on a most gallant 
and honourable officer, now holding a high 
colonial station, (sir John Cradock,) for 
having issued those orders.. But it isa 
justice due to my highly-valued friend, to 
state, that he had satisfied himself, by the 
reports of the most experienced official 
men, that those orders were not at va- 
riance with the feelings and prejudices of 
the natives; and these reports were con- 
firmed by the testimony of some of the 
oldest native officers, and the opinions of 
Brahmin and Mahommedan doctors. We 
must therefore look to the specific circum- 


stances which made the orders in question 
(VOL. XXVI. ) 
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offensive. They were these. The seapoys 
were taught to consider them as exterior 
signs of that gradual conversion to Chris- 
tianity, which other circumstances had 
given them reason to suspect was meditat- 
ed by the British government. Unfortu- 
nately, those circumstances were of a kind 
most likely to strengthen this misconcep- 
tion: for it did happen, that, for some 
time before the massacre of Vellore, an 
unusual degree of countenance had been 
shewn to the various missionaries who 
had insinuated themselves into India. 
They had been permitted to circulate, 
with extraordinary industry, in different 
parts of the Carnatic, translations of the 
Scriptures into the native languages ; and 
had exerted much inconsiderate zeal in 
the commentaries and expositions which 
accompanied them. The ecclesiastics, 
too, at the principal presidencies happen- 
ed at this time to be of the evangelical 
school; Mr, Buchanan at Calcutta, and 
Doctor Kerr at Madras. These gentle- 
men were Zealous patrons of the sectarian 
missionaries. Of course, these persons, 
thus patronized and caressed, sent home 
accounts of the flattering reception they 
had met with. Those accounts induced 
the societies in Europe to send eut fresh 
exportations. The indiscreet activity of 
these persons, and their increased num- 
bers, confirmed the suspicions which had 
been infused into the minds of the seapoys 
concerning the late innovations in their 
dress. ‘The result was, that dreadful mas- 
sacre to which it is impossible to look 
back without trembling. If it is imagined 
that the plot, which broke out, indeed, 
only at Vellore, was confined to that gar- 
rison, the matter is much under-rated. It 
was to have been a general rising on the 
same day at every principal station in the 
peninsula: Nuadydroog, Cannanore, Qui- 
lon, and even at Madras. And had it not 
been prematurely executed about a week 
before the appointed day (in consequence 
of information given by a native officer, 
which however was not regarded, but the 
informer actually confined as a madman), 
the British name would now have been a 
mere matter of history in India. 

Is it possible, that this House will go 
off into such a fit of absurdity and fanati- 
cism, or be visited with so fatal a fatuity, 
as not to keep so awful an event before 
them, in the grave discussion of matters 
affecting the religion of that country? 
That event has interposed the warning 
of sobriety and wisdom ta this head- 
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The noble lord (Castlereagh) indeed, 
tells us not to be alarmed, either at the 
undue increase of missionaries, or the kind 
and description of those, who are likely to 
go out under the new provisions, by re- 
minding usof the salutary controul, which 
the Board of Iadia Commissioners will have 
over their appointment, I confess that my 
apprehensions on this head would be put 
to rest, if the noble earl (of Buckingham- 
shire) who now presides at that Board 
were always to remain there, or if his suc- 
cessors were necessarily to be influenced 
by his prudence and good sense. Noman 
is less infected than my noble friend with 
the cant and fanaticism of the day. No 
man is inspired with a more philosophical: 
and dignified contempt of it. But here is 
the inconvenience of making a law, which, 
to be beneficial or noxious, depends on a 
personal discretion. The law is perma- 
nent; the discretion is transitory. The 
noble earl’s successor may have a different 
set of opinions on this subject. He may 
be of the new evangelical school ; careless 
of the mischiefs which may result from 
premature schemes of converting the Hin- 
doos; or taught, by contemplating only 
the end which is to be attained, to consider 
those mischiefs as light and evanescent, 
So far, therefore, from pursuing a cautious 
and restrictive policy with regard to the 
missionaries, he may be of the number of 
those, who think that the fulness of time 
is arrived for Hindoo conversion; and 
that every inspired cobler, or fanatical 
tailor, who feels an inward call, has a kind 
of apostolic right to assist in the spiritual 
siege, which has been already begun, 
against the idolatries and superstitions of 
that degraded and barbarous country. 

What man, that has rendered himself 
by study or observation competent to pro- 
nounce upon the,subject, will not depre- 
cate a provision so well calculated—trom 
the time at which it is introduced, and the 
explanations with which it is ushered in— 
to accelerate the calamities, which folly 
and fanaticism have been long preparing 
for us in that country, and of which all 
that we have experienced in the horrors 
of Vellore may be considered only as the 
type and forerunner? The noble lord 
(Castlereagh) himself does not appear quite 
at ease as to the, harmless or beneficial 
quality of the measure. _ He has repeated- 


ly suggested to us, with somewhat indeed 
of paradox,-but with great earnestness, 
that it was a subject too delicate for de- 
bate, and too important for deliberation. 
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ration and anxious discussion. But with 
regard to the policy of sending out an 
enactment which may probably under- 
mine an empire, the course is to be invert- 
ed. We are required to enact a secret; 
to whisper a legislative provision ; and to 
convey it clandestinely and without noise 
into the statute book. This, I say, looks 
like somewhat of ‘diffidence in the noble 
lord as to the safety or propriety of the 
measure. That which it is expedient to 
adopt, it can never be unwise to discuss, 
But I know the embarrassments of the 
noble lord’s situation. I know that this 
measure must be considered to have been 
rather wrung from his good-nature, than 
to be the legitimate fruit of his under- 
standing ; and that it has been reluctantly 
conceded by way of compromise, to brush 
off as it were the importunities that have 
so long assailed him. However, as it will 
be no easy matter to make a law affecting 
the feelings, the rights, and the happiness 
of so many millions of men, without let- 
ting them into the secret; I am disposed 
to suspect, that the enactment, when is 
reaches India, will inspire the more alarm, 
from the very mystery and concealment 
in which the noble lord has endeavoured 
to envelope it. I cannot therefore shrink 
from the discussion. 

Reasoning only 4d prior?, and with the 
total oblivion and disregard of all facts (if 
those facts could be forgotten or overlook- 
ed), I should entertain strong apprehen- 
sions of this clause, from what I myself 
know concerning the irritable feelings 
both of the Hindoos and Mussulmauns, 
upon the subject of their religions. But 
all d priori reasonings would be absurd, 
with the fatal occurrences of Vellore, in 
1806, staring us in the face, and preaching 
volumes of admonition against the folly or 
rather the madness of reviving an alarm in 
India, of which those occurrences have be- 
queathed us such mournful illustrations, 
It is a transaction which has been much 
misunderstood. It was a religious mutiny, 
in the strictest sense of the expression. It 
originated from a belief artfully instilled by 
the emissaries of the Mussulmaun princes* 
into the minds of the seapoys, that the Bri- 
tish government intended to convert them 
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gradually to Christianity. Ifany one affects 
to doubt concerning the origin to which I 
have traced it, let him_read lord William 
Bentinck’s proclamation of the 3d of De- 
cember following, nearly six months after 
the mutiny; an interval which had been 
employed in a minute and accurate inves- 
tigation into the causes which led to it. 
The fact is distinctly stated in that paper. 
It was issued by the government of 
Madras, to dispe! the apprehensions which 
had worked up the native mind to that 
dreadful carnage. That proclamation is 
among the papers on your table. ‘There 
is also among the same papers, the record- 
ed opinion of lord Minto, given nearly 
two years afterwards, of the same tenor, 
and deduced from the same materials. | 
know it has been the fashion amongst 
some reasoners to narrow the causes of 
this event to the injudicious orders, which 
had been issued about that time, respect- 
ing the shape of the turban, and prohibit- 
ing the distinctive marks of caste on pa- 
rade. But they confound what in human 
affairs are so frequently unconnected and 
disjoined; I mean, the cause and the oc- 
casion. The cause was in the inherent 
and fixed antipathy of the natives to any 
change of their religion, The occasion 
was, the proposed alteration in their dress, 
with the prohibitions against wearing their 
marks of caste; which unhappily furnish- 
ed a powerful topic to awaken and inflame 
that antipathy, to those who, being impla- 
cably adverse to the British authority, 
were naturally eager to seize every oppor- 
tunity of seducing the native soldiery into 
their own schemes of alienation and resist- 
ance. The orders, though highly obnox- 
ious, would under other circumstances 
have been submitted to. Similar orders 
had been cheerfully obeyed, because they 
had been unconnected with any religious 
purpose. In truth, much unmerited ob- 
loquy has been thrown on a most gallant 
and honourable officer, now holding a high 
colonial station, (sir John Cradock,) for 
having issued those orders.. But it isa 
justice due to my highly-valued friend, to 
state, that he had satisfied himself, by the 
reports of the most experienced official 
men, that those orders were not at va- 
riance with the feelings and prejudices of 
the natives; and these reports were con- 
firmed by the testimony of some of the 
oldest native officers, and the opinions of 
Brahmin and Mahommedan doctors. We 
must therefore look to the specific circum- 
stances which made the orders in question 
(VOL. XXVI. ) 
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offensive. They were these. The seapoys 
were taught to consider them as exterior 
signs of that gradual conversion to Chris- 
tianity, which other circumstances had 
given them reason to suspect was meditat- 
ed by the British government. Unfortu- 
nately, those circumstances were of a kind 
most likely to strengthen this misconcep- 
tion: for it did happen, that, for some 
time before the massacre of Vellore, an 
unusual degree of countenance had been 
shewn to the various missionaries who 
had insinuated themselves into India. 
They had been permitted to circulate, 
with extraordinary industry, in different 
parts of the Carnatic, translations of the 
Scriptures into the native languages ; and 
had exerted much inconsiderate zeal in 
the commentaries and expositions which 
accompanied them. The ecclesiastics, 
too, at the principal presidencies happen- 
ed at this time to be of the evangelical 
school; Mr, Buchanan at Calcutta, and 
Doctor Kerr at Madras. These gentle- 
men were zealous patrons of the sectatian 
missionaries. Of course, these persons, 
thus patronized and caressed, sent home 
accounts of the flattering reception they 
had met with. Those accounts induced 
the societies in Europe to send eut fresh 
exportations. ‘The indiscreet activity of 
these persons, and their increased num- 
bers, confirmed the suspicions which had 
been infused into the minds of the seapoys 
concerning the late innovations in their 
dress. ‘The result was, that dreadful mas- 
sacre to which it is impossible to look 
back without trembling. If it is imagined 
that the plot, which broke out, indeed, 
only at Veilore, was confined to that gar- 
rison, the matter is much under-rated. It 
was to have been a general rising on the 
same day at every principal station in the 
peninsula; Nundydroog, Cannanore, Qui- 
lon, and even at Madras. And had it not 
been prematurely executed about a week 
before the appointed day (in consequence 
of information given by a native officer, 
which however was not regarded, but the 
informer actually confined as a madman), 
the British name would now have been a 
mere matter of history in India. 

Is it possible, that this House will go 
off into such a fit of absurdity and fanati- 
cism, or be visited with so fatal a fatuity, 
as not to keep so awful an event before 
them, in the grave discussion of matters 
affecting the religion of that country? 
That event has interposed the warning 
of sobriety and wisdom ta this head- 
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long, precipitate, busy, meddling, gos- 
sipping, officious, interference with mat- 
ters, which the laws of God and nature 
have placed beyond our jurisdiction. 
What is the lesson it has left us? Why, 
that our subjects in India, immoveably 
passive under our political domination, are 
wakefully sensitive to all attempts at a re- 
ligious one; that while they are uphold- 
ing our empire by the steady and willing 
services of a patient and unwearied at- 
tachment, there are still limits to their 
allegiance, however firm and enduring, in 
those unconquerable feelings, and unbend- 
ing habits, which bind them, as by links 
of adamant, to the religion and laws of 
their country. Surely, Sir, we need not 
the acting over again of that dreadful 
drama, to be taught, that all attempts on 
their religion, however cautiously and co- 
vertly made, must not only be unavailing, 
but calamitous; and if the change in the 
shape of a turban, or the temporary dis- 
use of the marks on their forehead, drove 
that most passive and obedient soldiery 
into the bloody revolt of Vellore, what 
may we not dread from grave discussions 
at meetings convened for the avowed pur- 
poses of converting them; those purposes 
avowed in petitions from every town in 
England, and countenanced by a large 
portion of the legislature of Great Britain, 
while the great question relative to the 
civil and political administration of that 
country is still under its deliberation? If 
the atrocities of Vellore were prompted 
by unfounded suspicions, or causeless jea- 
lousies, I fear, should that dreadful scene 
be again acted, we shall be deprived even 
of that consolation: for we are now ad- 
ministering to their religious fears, some- 
thing more than mere pretexts to feed on. 
I feel, therefore, most unaffected appre- 
hensions on this subject; so much, that if 
my hon. friend (sir Thomas Sutton) had 
not moved his amendment, f should have 
proposed a clause of a very opposite cha- 
racter from the noble lord’s; prohibitory, 
instead of permissive, of the ingress of 
missionaries into India ; and accompanied 
with a solemn declaration, that the invio- 
lability of the religion of the natives ought 
to be the basis of whatever political system 
it may be expedient to provide for them. 
It is by this policy that India has hi- 
therto been governed. The court of di- 
rectors, I trast, are not unmindful, that it 
is the only policy, which can keep the 
native mind tranquil. Were they not so, 
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had from India on this most delicate sub- 
ject, they would exhibit a memorable 
proof of their unfitness for any share in its 


government. It would be their own ate 
testation to their own incompetency. But 
is there not already a most fatal oblivion 
of that policy ? The opinions of more than 
one member of that board who scarcely 
lag behind the wildest enthusiasts in the 
great work of conversion, have filled me 
with apprehension. They are omens of 
the most alarming kind. They convince 
me, that the powers granted by this clause 
will be most unsparingly exercised. But 
should that not be the consequence, those. 
opinions will corroborate the fears already 
prevalent amongst the natives, who have 
so long and habitually contemplated the 
court of directors a3 the chief depositary 
of their interests, and the organ in which 
the political power of Great Britain in 
India chiefly resides. Mr. Cowper, in 
his evidence, furnished us with a most im- 
portant aphorism, when he told us, that 
* an expression of the most distant recom- 
mendation on the part of persons in power, 
is received by the Hindoos and Mussulmans 
as a kind of order.”* 

When I see, therefore, that this spirit of 
religious enthusiasm, which has so long 
been at work amongst ourselves, is likely 
to be let loose on a people not more dis- 
joined from us by their customs and pre- 
judices, than by the ocean that divides us; 
and that ultimate success is problematical, 
while intermediate mischief is inevitable ; 
it can be no difficult matter to find out the 
genuine deductions of duty and reason and 
common sense. And are these deductions 
overturned by setting up the general, 
vague, indefinite duty of imparting the 
Christian religion to every country and 
people, whom the mysterious ordinances 
of heaven have hitherto deprived of it? 
For, as all human duties lie within certain 
lines of expediency and practicability, it 
is plain, that the alleged duty is destroyed 
and negatived by the inexpediency and 
danger of bringing it into action. In these 
cases, then, it is our busihess first to ins 
quire, whether morality and right reason 
prescribe any, and what mode of action ; 
or (which is a still more important ques- 
tion) impose on us the obligation of act- 
ing at all? Whether, to put it into a form 
more developed and precise, the alleged 
duty of acting is not overpowered by the 
opposite and antagonist duty of not acting 
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at all? For it would be absurd, in any 
age of civil or moral duty, to shut 
rom our contemplation the probabilities 
of success or failure. It would be worse 
than absurd to overlook the dangers of the 
experiment; and of an experiment, which, 
in this instance, is to be tried on a ma- 
chine so delicate, so complex, and so 
easily deranged as our empire in India. 
This appears to me the point we are to 
decide ; remembering at the same time, 
that the Hindoo religion is not only to be 
overthrown, but the Christian planted : 
and taking care to discover, whether we 
may not eradicate the religion of India 
without advancing at all nearer to the 
establishment of our own: and in.so 
doing, get rid of a system which is bene- 
ficial to a certain extent, without being 
able at last to replace it with a better. 
The faintest probability of our stopping 
short of the full accomplishment of our 
project, of preaching down the Hindoo 
religion (the first step only in the pro- 
cess,) and getting no further, ought of it- 
self to make us wary and cautious in un- 
dertaking it. Neither reason nor history 
tells us, that the adoption of a new reli- 
gion is a necessary consequence of the 
abdication of the old. It is one thing to 
dispel the charm that binds mankind to 
established habits and ancient obligations ; 
and another, to win them over to the dis- 
cipline of new institutions, and the autho- 
rity of new doctrines. In that dreadful 
interval, that dreary void, where the mind 
is left to wander and grope its way with- 
out the props that have hitherto supported, 
or thelights that hitherto guided it, what 
are the chances, that they will discern the 
beauties, or submit to the restraints of the 
religion you propose to give them? What 
then will have been done? You will have 
extinguished a system, which, with all its 
demerits, has been the very foundation of 
your empire in India. You will have de- 
stroyed that peculiarity of national cha- 
racter, that singular contexture of moral 
properties, which has given you an im- 
mense territory, an immense revenue, and 
60 millions of subjects; while you will 
have done nothing more towards the rea- 
lization of your own schemes, than the 
destruction of those institutions, that have 
for ages kept the vices and passions which 
overrun the western world from that fa- 
voured country. Such may be one result 
of our experiment. The missionaries, it 
seems, from the papers on the table, have 
begun at this end of the project. Their 
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efforts have been directed to the pious 
object of disgusting the natives with their 
religion, their laws, their customs, and 
every thing that is venerable and autho- 
ritative amongst them. 

There is no controversy about ends. 
No man can be more unaflectedly soli- 
citous than myself for the diffusion of 
Christianity. 1 should be undeserving of 
am audience in a Christian assembly, were 
I cold or indifferent to its blessings. But 
there are questions, desirable as it may be 
to infuse Christianity into India, which 
will give pause to deliberate minds in at- 
tempting it. Have I the means of ac- 
complishing my purpose? If I have not, 
will not the mere attempt be attended with 
calamities, that constitute an opposite duty 
to abstain from it? Not that this is the 
sort of reasoning which will go down with 
those who are so hotly engaged in the 
work of conversion; and who (such is the 
nature and character of all religious en- 
thusiasm) are little likely to be startled or 
appalled by the difficulties they will have 
to encounter, or the miseries they may 
produce, in the glorious object of making 
sixty millions of men Baptists or Anabap- 
tists. But, seeing the dangers, and diffi- 
culties, and suffering, that must result 
from the experiment, the conversion of 
that immense population seems, for the 
present at least, out of the course of things. 
It is only through the circumstances that 
surround him, that Providence deigns to 
confer with man. For as Providence con- 
descends to act by human instruments and 
human agencies, it can be no impiety in 
us, who can calculate only on the efficacy 
of human means as applied to human ob- 
jects, to pronounce a purpose discoun- 
tenanced by so many impediments, and 
exposed to so many evils, to be out of his 
destinations. ‘The power of working mi- 
racles is not assumed. The conversion of 
Hindostan by an instantaneous effusion of 
grace is not expected. Force is disclaim- 
ed. Not that there is any great magnani- 
mity in disclaiming force; since no force 
could be effectually applied to an object 
so incommensurate with all physical means 
of obtaining it. If, therefore, it is proba- 
ble that the mere attempt, though unac- 
companied with force, will be both abor- 
tive and mischievous, I confess that my 
understanding is driven into this in- 
ference (no doubt a gloomy one), that the 
mere attempt ought to be discountenanced. 

It seems no easy matter, however, to 
persuade gentlemen of the impracticabi- 
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lity of their project; and having, by some 
rapid process of reasoning, made up their 
minds to its practicability, they seem to 
laugh at its dangers. But they are igno- 
rant of the very elements of their experi- 
ment; of the raw material they have to 
work upon; in one word, of the Hindoo 
mind and character. They appear never 
to have reflected, that this artificial being, 
moulded, and fashioned, I had almost said 
created, by his religious institutions, (and 
all his institutions are religious ones,) is 
distinguished by properties, that give him 
no affinity to the proselytes who crowd 
their tabernacles and conventicles. They 
apply to this most singular people the 
same reasonings that are applicable to 
mankind in general; wholly unmindful 
of that deep colour of character which has 
divided them, almost since the foundation 
of the earth, from the common family of 
the world. For the same peculiarity 
which the philosophical historian attributed 
to the ancient Germans, might with equal 
truth be attributed to the Hindoos: “ Pro- 
priam atque sinceram, et tantum sui similem 
gentem.”’ Rendering therefore full homage, 
as I am disposed to do, to the purity and 
benevolence of the motives which actuate 
the advocates for conversion, I am con- 
vinced, that had they been sufficiently 
skilled in the genius and moral constitu- 
tion of the Hindoos to appreciate the tem- 
poral misery which every Hindoo convert 
must suffer, their humanity would long 
ago have taken the alarm, and probably 
dissuaded them from the further prosecu- 
cution of their scheme. Can it be neces- 
sary then to remind them of the stu- 
pendous moral effects produced in that 
country by the division of castes? The 
loss of caste is the immediate consequence 
of conversion; and it is the most dreadful 
ill with which an Hindoo can be visited. 
It throws upon him every variety of 
wretchedness. It extinguishes all the 
wholesome charities and kindly affections. 
His very kindred desert him. It becomes 
an abomination to eat with him, or even 
to speak to him. The hand is accursed 
that ministers to him. All mankind fly 
from him, as from an infection. His only 
refuge from this overwhelming force of 
misery is death; a solitary, friendless, un- 
comforted death, amid the scoffs, and scorn, 
and revilings of his species. 1am drawing 
no fancied picture. The reports of the 
missionaries themselves have given more 
than one instance of it. The very few 
converts, whom they have made among 
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those who are entitled to the privilege of 
caste, have endured all this: a circum- 
stance that will account satisfactorily, I 
should think, for this most curious and im- 
portant fact; that amongst persons of 
caste, that is, amongst those who essen- 
tially are and alone ought to be denomi- 
nated Hindoos, they have hardly made 
any converts at all. The great mass of 
their proselytes, scarcely exceeding eighty 
in seven years, are drawn from the Chan- 
dalahs, or Pariars, or out-casts ; a portion 
of the population who are shut out from 
the Hindoo religion, and who, being con- 
demned to the lowest poverty and the 
most sordid occupations, are glad to pro- 
cure, by what the missionaries call con- 
version, whatever pittance they are en- 
abled to dole out for their subsistence. As 
to the church of Syrian Christians, which 
has so long subsisted in the province of 
Travancore, let us be on our guard against 
the ingenuity with which it is made to 
form a part of the argument. They are 
not descendants from the original inha- 
bitants of Hindostan ; of course, therefore, 
they can never be said, in fairness, to have 
been converted from the Hindoo religion 
to Christianity. They are the remnant 
of a church planted there in the early 
ages of Christianity; where they have 
remained, without any material increase 
of numbers, from their primitive institu- 
tion; tolerated and despised by the suc- 
cessive rajahs. They are an independent 
community amongst themselves; and are 
not only too narrowly watched to make 
converts ; but, I believe, from the influence 
of mutual habitudes and intercourses be- 
tween them and the community in the 
bosom of which they are permitted to re- 
side, wholly indisposed to molest them by 
any unseasonable or indiscreet attack on 
their feelings or prejudices. 

This division of caste has always erected 
an invincible barrier to the proselytism of 
the Hindoos. A Gentoo considers the pri- 
vileges of his caste as exclusive and in- 
communicable. It is this that imparts to 
him the highest prerogatives of his nature, 
Man is not separated by a wider discrimi- 
nation from the inferior world, than that 
which the pride and dignity of caste have 
interposed in that country between the 
several orders of mankind. He acquires 
a class of emotions incident to the cha- 
racter that elevates him. . He breathes, as 
it were, a more etherial element. Taught 
to revere himself by the same standard 
which secures to him the esteem and reve 
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rence of others, he considers the loss, or 
even the pollution and degradation of his 
caste, as evils worse than death. The 
same feelings descend through each suc- 
cessive gradation ; each caste cultivating 
the same spirit of an exclusive character ; 
all of them united in one common senti- 
ment of contempt of the Pariars, or out- 
casts, amongst whom they class the Chris- 
tian missionary and his convert; the 
pastor and his disciple. Some new power, 
therefore, hitherto undiscovered in the 
moral world, and equivalent to that which 
the old philosopher required in the phy- 
sical, will be requisite to pull down this 
consolidated fabric of pride and supersti- 
tion, which has stood, unmoved and unde- 
caying, the sudden shock of so many re- 
volutions, and the silent lapse of so many 
-ages. If you begin with one caste, you 
have to fight in another against the same 
host of feelings, motives, and affections, 
which render place and homage and dis- 
tinction despotic over the heart of man. 
Your struggles are only begun when you 
have converted one caste. They are per- 
petually to be renewed. Never, never, 
will the scheme of Hindoo conversion be 
realized, till you persuade an immense 
population to suffer, by whole tribes, the 
severest martyrdoms that have yet been 
sustained for the sake of religion ; to tear 
themselves from every habit that sways in 
the human bosom ; from the sweets of so- 
cial communion ; the ties of friendship ; 
the charities of kindred ; from all that life 
contains to support or adorn it; and all 
this—-to embrace a new religion proffered 
them by polluted hands; a religion on the 
threshold and in the very vestibule of 
which are planted all the appalling forms 
of penury, contempt, scorn, and despair : 
Vestibulum ante ipsum 
Luctus et ultrices posuere cubilia cure, 

Et metus et mate-suada fames, et turpis egestas. 
And are the missionaries,jwhom this Bill is 
to let loose upon India, fit engines to ac- 
complish the greatest revolution that has 
yet taken place in the history of the world? 
With what weapons will they descend 
into the contest with the acute, the intel- 
ligent Hindoo, prepared to defend his reli- 
gion by reasonings drawn from the re- 
sources of a keen and enlightened casuis- 
try, and wielded with all the vigour of a 
sharp and exercised intellect? Will these 
people, crawling from the holes and ca- 
verns of their original destinations, apos- 
tates from the loom and the anvil, and 
renegades from the lowest handicraft em- 
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ployments, be a match for the cool and 
sedate controversies they will have to en- 
counter, should the brahmins condescend 
to enter into the arena against the maimed 
and crippled gladiators that presume to 
grapple with their faith? What can be 
apprehended but the disgrace and discom- 
fiture of whole hosts of tab- preachers in 
the conflict? And will this advance us 
one inch nearer our object ? 

In whatever aspect I view the question, 
the impracticability of converting India 
by such means to Christianity looks me in 
the face. The advocates for the scheme 
have scarcely favoured us with one argu- 
ment, that shews it to be practicable. In 
some of the papers, however, published 
by the Baptists, there appears a faint his- 
torical analogy, from which they infer the 
probability of success ; and a learned and 
honourable gentleman near me (Mr. Ste- 
phen) put it in the shape of an interroga- 
tory to one of the witnesses at the bar, 
He asked Mr. Graham, “* Whether the 
natives of India were more attached to 
their superstition, or more under the in- 
fluence of the brahmins, than our ances- 
tors in this island were to their supersti- 
tions under the influence of the druids ?”” 
The witness, it may be recollected, very 
modestly declined speaking of the druids 
from his own personal knowledge; but - 
expressed himself pretty strongly asto the 
folly and danger of interfering with the 
religion of India. Does the learned and 
hon. gentleman think that there is the 
slightest analogy between the two reli- 
gions? The religion of the druids was 
extirpated from this island by the ancient 
Romans, because its institutions were too 
intractable and unyielding, to give them 
quiet possession of their conquest. But it 
was not extirpated till their priests were 
slaughtered, their sacred groves and tem- 
ples destroyed, and their population ra- 
vaged, with every species of bloody and 
ferocious violence. I advert to the finish- 
ing stroke given to that religion in Britain, 
under Suetonius Paulinus. To make the 
analogy, however, at all an approximation 
to an argument, the hon. member is bound 
also to contend, that the Roman proce- 
dure towards the druids is to be followed 
asa precedent by us with regard to the 
Hindoos. The hon. member’s humanity 
starts-at the suggestion. Why, then, the 
argument drawn from the analogy is de- 
stroyed. But whatever points of resem- 
blance there may be between the-two re- 
ligions, they will be found to furnish an 
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argument against our interference with 
that of the Hindoos. Those points of re- 
semblance are these: the exclusive cha- 
racter common to both; the domination 
of the priesthood ; the indissoluble and 
adamantine strength with which the soul 
and all its faculties were bound to the 
druidical, as they are now to the brahmin- 
ical system ; the jealousy, with which the 
druids once preserved, and the Hindoos 
still preserve, the inviolability of their 
faith, Why then, if the civilized con- 
querors of ancient Europe, deeming it ex- 
pedient to get rid of the druidical super- 
stition, and not, as it may be presumed, 
ignorant of the most efficacious means of 
effecting it, found that there was no other 
mode but extirpation—the matter is set- 
tled. The means of extirpating the Hin- 
doo religion are not in our hands: extir- 
pation is out of the question: and we must 
endure the evil. But here the resem- 
blance stops. The points in which these 
religions differ, will supply much stronger 
illustrations (if they were wanted) of the 
danger and folly of interfering with that 
of the Hindoos. The superstition of the 
druids inspired a spirit of resistance to the 
civil and military yoke of their conquerors. 
That of the Hindoos makes them the pas- 
sive, unresisting subjects of theirs. It is 
of the very essence and nature of the Hin- 
doo religion to extinguish and subdue the 
spirit of civil resistance. Accordingly, 
the natives of Hindostan have borne with 
the most unrepining acquiescence from 
their Patan, Tartar, and Mahommedan 
invaders, every shape and mode and al- 
ternation of oppression. But neither the 
Tartar nor the Mahommedan sword could 
subdue their religion. 

Well then, let us survey the ground we 
occupy, before we advance further. We 
have a mighty empire in India, from 
which a great revenue has hitherto been 
derived, and an exuberant tide of wealth 
may hereafter flow in upon us; a civil 
and a military government cheerfully and 
quietly obeyed by many millions of its 
inhabitants, disciplined and nurtured to 
that obedience by the peculiar genius and 
character of the religion we are anxious to 
destroy. It is required of us, in defiance 
of all that experience and reason have 
taught us, that we should throw away 
what we have acquired, or at least incur 
the hazard of losing it, in order to erect a 
spiritual ascendancy on the ruins of our 
political dominion. Such, also, are the 
inconsistencies and contradictions that 
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beset usin this extraordinary discussion, 
that the very gentlemen (Mr. Grant, and 
Mr. Thornton) who are the most eager for 
this evangelical project,—alarmed at the 
perils that threaten their exclusive privi- 
leges, and in defence of those privileges 
imploring us jealously to shut the door of 
India, even on those who, being invited thi- 
ther by commercial enterprize, must have 
an obvious interest in carrying on a quiet, 
prudent, and conciliatory intereourse with 
the natives—feel no scruple to tell us, 
that there is no danger in opening every 
port to swarms of missionaries, and hosts 
of fanatics; men, whose nature and cha- 
racter it is, to consider themselves absolved 
from all human restraints, and free from 
all human motives, in effecting the objects 
of their calling. Nay, the same reasoners, 
while. they would convince us that so 
fixed and immutable are the prejudices 
and customs of our subjects in the East, 
that it is absurd to expect that they will 
consume our woollen cloths and hard. 
ware manufactures, have no compunction, 
in the same breath, to contend that those 
prejudices and customs, fixed and immu- 
table as they are, would by no means 
impede the reception of the coarsest tex- 
ture of theology, that can be dealt out 
from the shops of the Anabaptists, or 
woven in the loom of their fevered and 
fanatic fancies. It is in vain to tell them, 
that every European throat will be cut, if 
the missionaries are encouraged, and the 
attempt at conversion persisted in. The 
answer is—These are ridiculous fears; 
bugbears, to use the phrase of the hon. 
member (Mr. Wilberforce) that haunt the 
imaginations of that part of the House, 
who, having been in India, are the least 
competent to pronounce on the subject. 
It savours indeed somewhat of paradox, 
that we should be disqualified from bear- 
ing testimony by the only circumstance 
that can entitle us to credence. It is our 
fate, however, to hear things pushed still 
nearer to the brink of absurdity. For the 
hon. gentleman, to shew that no danger 
is to be apprehended from missionaries, 
assures us that they have carried their zeal 
so far, as to publish and circulate the most 
indecent attacks upon the customs and opi- 
nions of the natives, and that no commo- 
tion has yet followed ;—a fact which 
suggests a strong argument for recalling 
those who are now in India, or preventing 
any more from going out; but which is 
not quite so clear in favour of granting 
them fresh facilities. The fact itself, how- 
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ever, is questionable. 
missionaries has already excited much 
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disquietude amongst the natives. The 
papers on the table, particularly the let- 
ters from the Bengal government, shew it. 
But had they been wholly passive and 
silent, whilst these persons were reviling 
their institutions, would it be good reason- 
ing to suppose, that there was no point of 
endurance beyond which they would 
cease to be the contemptuous witnesses 
only of the folly and phrenzy of the mis- 
sionaries? It is comparatively but yes- 
terday that we became the dominant 
power in that country. When we had 
no political ascendancy there, they were 
not alarmed at the prospect of a religious 
one. It is not so now. Every other 
power in India has been gradually ab- 
sorbed into ourown. They can bear that. 
They are unmoved spectators of your 
rapid strides to territorial conquest and 
political power. But when, with all this 
territorial influence and political power, 
you begin to make laws, and preach par- 
liamentary sermons about their religion, 
they will begin to connect your politics 
and your religion together, and endeavour 
to shake off the one to secure themselves 
from the other. 

What matters all this to a finished and 
graduated doctor in the new evangelical 
academies? He is not disturbed by the 
prospect of a little mischief. The end 
sanctifies the means. The people of India 
are sunk into such gross heathenism ; their 
superstitions are so brutal; their national 
character is such a compound of fraud, 
falsehood, perjury, cunning, and I know 
not what vices, that the duty of converting 
them takes the lead of every other in im- 
portance, and is influenced neither by 
those times, seasons, or opportunities which 
regulate and controul the other duties of 
life. Such is the senselesss cant of the 
day. Ihave no scruple in saying, that 
this cant is founded on the falsest assump- 
tions. I say nothing of the total want of 
philosophical precision in comprehending 
the mixed character of av immense po- 
pulation covering an immense territory 
within the terms of one general national 
description. But this I will say ; that if 
such is our opinion of our fellow subjects 
in India, we are unfit to govern them. 
It is a mischievous hypothesis, corrupting 
the very fountains of pure and beneficent 
administration. Hatred and contempt for 
those whom you govern, must, inthe very 
nature of things, convert your government 
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into a stern and savage oppression. On 
the other hand, a favourable estimate of 
the character of this very people (it isa 
striking passage in their history) softened 
even the rugged features of a Mahomedan 
government into a paternal and protecting 
policy. The emperor Akber, a name 
dear to Oriental students, under the influ- 
ence of an enlightened vizier (Abulfazel) 
who had learned to form a correct estimate 
of the Hindoo virtues, governed them, as 
we are told, with such equity and modera- 
tion as to deserve and obtain the title, 
which has alone transmitted his memory 
to posterity, of “ guardian of mankind.” 

I hope therefore that I heard not aright, 
when an hon. member (Mr. W. Smith) 
discoursed of the Hindoos asa people des- 
titute of civilization, and degraded in the 
scale of human intellect. Is it possible 
that such things can be imagined ? 
Whence has the hon. member, whose 
learning in their customs and history Iam 
bound by the courtesy of the House not 
to call in question, whence has he derived 
this theory of their moral and intellectual 
inferiority? Is it in the remains to be 
traced through that vast continent, of a 
system of Jaw and polity, which shews 
them to have been a people abounding in 
all the arts which embellish life, and all 
the institutions which uphold it, from an 
zra long before the dawn of our most ve- 
nerable establishments, and before the 
primeval silence of our forests had been 
broken by the voice of man ; professing 
also the great principles of natural theo- 
logy, the providence of God, and the fu- 
ture rewards of virtue, before our ancestors 
had arrived at the rudest elements of a re- 
ligion? Is it in that habitual government 
of the passions, that absolute subjugation 
of the will to the reason, which would 
shame the Stoic doctrine, and falls little 
short of that purity and perfection of the 
Christian discipline which the best of us 
rather hopes, than expects to attain? In- 
deed, when I turn my eyes either to the 
present condition or ancient grandeur of 
that country; when I contemplate the 
magnificence of her structures; her spa- 
cious reservoirs constructed at an immense 
expence, pouring fertility and plenty over 
the land, the monuments of a benevolence 
expanding its cares over remote ages ; 
when I survey the solid and embellished 
architecture of her temples; the elaborate 
and exquisite skill of her manufactures 
and fabrics; her literature, sacred and 
profane; her gaudy and enamelled poetry 
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argument against our interference with 
that of the Hindoos. Those points of re- 
semblance are these: the exclusive cha- 
racter common to both; the domination 
of the priesthood; the indissoluble and 
adamantine strength with which the soul 
and all its faculties were bound to the 
druidical, as they are now to the brahmin- 
ical system ; the jealousy, with which the 
druids once preserved, and the Hindoos 
still preserve, the inviolability of their 
faith, Why then, if the civilized con- 
querors of ancient Europe, deeming it ex- 
pedient to get rid of the druidical super- 
stition, and not, as it may be presumed, 
ignorant of the most efficacious means of 
effecting it, found that there was no other 
mode but extirpation—the matter is set- 
tled. The means of extirpating the Hin- 
doo religion are not in our hands: extir- 
pation is out of the question: and we must 
endure the evil. But here the resem- 
blance stops. The points in which these 
religions differ, will supply much stronger 
illustrations (if they were wanted) of the 
danger and folly of interfering with that 
of the Hindoos. The superstition of the 
druids inspired a spirit of resistance to the 
civil and military yoke of their conquerors. 
That of the Hindoos makes them the pas- 
sive, unresisting subjects of theirs. It is 
of the very essence and nature of the Hin- 
doo religion to extinguish and subdue the 
spirit of civil resistance. . Accordingly, 
the natives of Hindostan have borne with 
the most unrepining acquiescence from 
their Patan, Tartar, and Mahommedan 
invaders, every shape and mode and al- 
ternation of oppression. But neither the 
Tartar nor the Mahommedan sword could 
subdue their religion. 

Well then, let us survey the ground we 
occupy, before we advance further. We 
have a mighty empire in India, from 
which a great revenue has hitherto been 
derived, and an exuberant tide of wealth 
may hereafter flow in upon us; a civil 
and a military government cheerfully and 
quietly obeyed by many millions of its 
inhabitants, disciplined and nurtured to 
that obedience by the peculiar genius and 
character of the religion we are anxious to 
destroy. It is required of us, in defiance 
of all that experience and reason have 
taught us, that we should throw away 
what we have acquired, or at least incur 
the hazard of losing it, in order to erect a 
spiritual ascendancy on the ruins of our 
political dominion. Such, also, are the 
inconsistencies and contradictions that 
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beset usin this extraordinary discussion, 
that the very gentlemen (Mr. Grant, and 
Mr. Thornton) who are the most eager for 
this evangelical project,—alarmed at the 
perils that threaten their exclusive privi- 
leges, and in defence of those privileges 
imploring us jealously to shut the door of 
India, even on those who, being invited thi- 
ther by commercial enterprize, must have 
an obvious interest in carrying on a quiet, 
prudent, and conciliatory intereourse with 
the natives—feel no scruple to tell us, 
that there is no danger in opening every 
port to swarms of missionaries, and hosts 
of fanatics; men, whose nature and cha- 
racter it is, to consider themselves absolved 
from all human restraints, and free from 
all human motives, in effecting the objects 
of their calling. Nay, the same reasoners, 
while. they would convince us that so 
fixed and immutable are the prejudices 
and customs of our subjects in the East, 
that it is absurd to expect that they will 
consume our woollen cloths and hard. 
ware manufactures, have no compunction, 
in the same breath, to contend that those 
prejudices and customs, fixed and immu- 
table as they are, would by no means 
impede the reception of the coarsest tex- 
ture of theology, that can be dealt out 
from the shops of the Anabaptists, or 
woven in the loom of their fevered and 
fanatic fancies. It is in vain to tell them, 
that every European throat will be cut, if 
the missionaries are encouraged, and the 
attempt at conversion persisted in. The 
answer is—These are ridiculous fears; 
bugbears, to use the phrase of the hon. 
member (Mr. Wilberforce) that haunt the 
imaginations of that part of the House, 
who, having been in India, are the least 
competent to pronounce on the subject. 
It savours indeed somewhat of paradox, 
that we should be disqualified from bear- 
ing testimony by the only circumstance 
that can entitle us to credence. It is our 
fate, however, to hear things pushed still 
nearer to the brink of absurdity. For the 
hon. gentleman, to shew that no danger 
is to be apprehended from missionaries, 
assures us that they have carried their zeal 
so far, as to publish and circulate the most 
indecent attacks upon the customs and opi- 
nions of the natives, and that no commo- 
tion has yet followed ;—a fact which 
suggests a strong argument for recalling 
those who are now in India, or preventing 
any more from going out; but which is 
not quite so clear in favour of granting 
them fresh facilities. The fact itself, how- 
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ever, is questionable. ‘The conduct of the 
missionaries has already excited much 
disquietude amongst the natives. The 
papers on the table, particularly the let- 
ters from the Bengal government, shew it. 
But had they been wholly passive and 
silent, whilst these persons were reviling 
their institutions, would it be good reason- 
ing to suppose, that there was no point of 
endurance beyond which they would 
cease to be the contemptuous witnesses 
only of the folly and phrenzy of the mis- 
sionaries? It is comparatively but yes- 
terday that we became the dominant 
power in that country. When we had 
no political ascendancy there, they were 
not alarmed at the prospect of a religious 
one. It is not so now. Every other 
power in India has been gradually ab- 
sorbed into ourown., They can bear that. 
They are unmoved spectators of your 
rapid strides to territorial conquest and 
political power. But when, with all this 
territorial influence and political power, 
you begin to make laws, and preach par- 
liamentary sermons about their religion, 
they will begin to connect your politics 
and your religion together, and endeavour 
to shake off the one to secure themselves 
from the other. 

What matters all this to a finished and 
graduated doctor in the new evangelical 
academies? He is not disturbed by the 
prospect of a little mischief. The end 
sanctifies the means. The people of India 
are sunk into such gross heathenism ; their 
superstitions are so brutal; their national 
character is such a compound of fraud, 
falsehood, perjury, cunning, and I know 
not what vices, that the duty of converting 
them takes the lead of every other in im- 
portance, and is influenced neither by 
those times, seasons, or opportunities which 
regulate and controul the other duties of 
life. Such is the senselesss cant of the 
day. Ihave no scruple in saying, that 
this cant is founded on the falsest assump- 
tions. I say nothing of the total want of 
philosophical precision in comprehending 
the mixed character of av immense po- 
pulsation covering an immense territory 
within the terms of one general national 
description. But this I will say ; that if 
such is our opinion of our fellow subjects 
in India, we are unfit to govern them. 
It is a mischievous hypothesis, corrupting 
the very fountains off pure and beneficent 
administration. Hatred and contempt for 
those whom you govern, must, inthe very 
nature of things, convert your government 
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into a stern and savage oppression. On 
the other hand, a favourable estimate of 
the character of this very people (it isa 
striking passage in their history) softened 
even the rugged features of a Mahomedan 
government into a paternal and protecting 
policy. The emperor Akber, a name 
dear to Oriental students, under the influ- 
ence of an enlightened vizier (Abulfazel) 
who had learned to form a correct estimate 
of the Hindoo virtues, governed them, as 
we are told, with such equity and modera- 
tion as to deserve and obtain the title, 
which has alone transmitted his memory 
to posterity, of “ guardian of mankind.” 

I hope therefore that I heard not aright, 
when an hon. member (Mr. W. Smith) 
discoursed of the Hindoos asa people des- 
titute of civilization, and degraded in the 
scale of human intellect. Is it possible 
that such things can be imagined ? 
Whence has the hon. member, whose 
learning in their customs and history lam 
bound by the courtesy of the House not 
to call in question, whence has he derived 
this theory of their moral and intellectual 
inferiority? Is it in the remains to be 
traced through that vast continent, of a 
system of Jaw and polity, which shews 
them to have been a people abounding in 
all the arts which embellish life, and all 
the institutions which uphold it, from an 
zta long before the dawn of our most ve- 
nerable establishments, and before the 
primeval silence of our forests had been 
broken by the voice of man ; professing 
also the great principles of natural theo- 
logy, the providence of God, and the fu- 
ture rewards of virtue, before our ancestors 
had arrived at the rudest elements of a re- 
ligion? Is it in that habitual government 
of the passions, that absolute subjugation 
of the will to the reason, which would 
shame the Stoic doctrine, and falls little 
short of that purity and perfection of the 
Christian discipline which the best of us 
rather hopes, than expects to attain? In- 
deed, when I turn my eyes either to the 
present condition or ancient grandeur of 
that country; when I contemplate the 
magnificence of her structures ; her spa- 
cious reservoirs constructed at an immense 
expence, pouring fertility and plenty over 
the land, the monuments of a benevolence 
expanding its cares over remote ages ; 
when I survey the solid and embellished 
architecture of her temples; the elaborate 
and exquisite skill of her manufactures 
and fabrics; her literature, sacred and 
profane; her gaudy and enamelled poetry 
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on which a wild and prodigal fancy has 
lavished all its opulence: when I turn to 
her philosophers, lawyers, and moralists, 
who have left the oracles of political and 
ethical wisdom, to restrain the passions 
and to awe the vices which disturb the 
commonwealth: when I look at the 
peaceful and harmonious alliances of fa- 
milies, guarded and secured by the house- 
hold virtues ; when I see amongst a cheer- 
ful and well ordered society the benignant 
and softening influences of religion and 
morality ; a system of manners, founded 
on a mild and polished obeisance, and pre- 
serving the surface of social life smooth 
and unruffled ;—I cannot hear without 
surprise, mingled with horror, of sending 
out Baptists and Anabaptists to civilize 
er convert such a people, at the hazard of 
disturbing or deforming institutions, which 
appear to have hitherto been the means 
ordained by Providence of making them 
virtuous and happy. 

Where isthe evidence to support the 


. bill of indictment which the hon. member 


has drawn up against the natives of India? 
Here we are, as usual, treated with general 
and unmeaning invective. ‘But it seems, 
that the Hindoos are addicted to perjury ; 
and sir James Mackintosh is cited as an 
authority, because he lamented, in pretty 
strong language, the prevalence of judicial 

erjury, from the numerous instances of it 
which fell under his own observation, as 
judge of the Recorder’s court at Bombay, 
—a jurisdiction, by the bye, scarcely ex- 
ceeding five miles. And what judge in 
this country has not made the same com- 
plaint? But is thisa fair sample of the na- 
tional character of Hindostan? Is it a ra- 
tional ground upon which criminal judg- 
ment ought to be pronounced on the aggre- 
gate. population of that vast territory ? 
What would be thought of that reasoner on 
the manners and moral qualities of the peo- 
ple of Great Britain, who, happening to be 
present at the trial of a horse-cause at Nisi 
Prius, and hearing twenty witnesses swear- 
ing flatly to the soundness and perfection 
of the animal when he was sold, and as 
many on the other side swearing that he 
was spavined or wind-galled and a mass 
of defects, should jump into the conclusion, 
that perjury was the general characteristic 
of her enlightened and cultivated inhabit- 
ants? Is it candid, or just, or correct, to 
dip your hands into the feculence and 
pollution of a great empire for a specimen 
of its general character? The Hindoos, 
like every mixed portion of mankind, are 
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infected with the great and lesser vices, 
which disfigure human society :—fraud, 
theft, perjury, and the other offences, which 
it is the province of law and police to keep 
down, But is that enough for the hon. 
gentlemen, who are so intent on the con- 
version of the Hindoos? Will that che- 
quered state of virtue and crime, which 
with different modifications is the moral 
condition of every civilized nation, autho- 
rise a wild and visionary attempt to pull 
down ancient establishments which have 
struck their root deep into the hearts and 
affections of a people? At any rate, these 
revolutionary projectors have a tremen- 
dous burden of proof thrown upon them. 
They are bound to prove that the people, 
whose habits, laws, and religion they are 
about to break up, is so far depressed be- 
neath our own level in morals and civili- 
zation; so brutalized by their supersti- 
tions; so regardless of that universal Jaw 
of nature which holds together the com- 
mon confederation of man; so loose from 
the yoke of manners, and the restraints of 
moral discipline, and, by consequence, 
incapable of holding those relations which 
pre-suppose and require some progress 
in culture and refinement ;—in one word, 
is in so helpless and savage a condition, as 
to constitute it a duty on our part to give 
them a religion, in order to raise them to 
an equality with the species to which they 
nominally belong. 

But these are reasonings, which how- 
ever applicable to the savages that roam 
along the river Niger, or the Caffres and 
Hottentots who people the south of that 
continent, are not quite so applicable to 
the natives of India. They, Sir, are under 
the guidance of a religious system, favour- 
able in the main to morality and right 
conduct ; mixed indeed with superstitions 
which dishonour, and absurdities which 
deform it ; but many of which are already 
worn out; and many will hereafter give 
way to more enlightened habits of thinking 
in the progress of that gradual march 
of human societies, which reason and phi- 
losophy tell us is never stationary or re- 
trograde in the affairs of mankind. As to 
their civilization (it is almost ridiculous 
gravely to argue the question), let it not 
be forgogten what colonel Munro, not the 
least intelligent of the witnesses who have 
been examined upon the state of India, 
told us with so much emphasis: that, “ if 
civilization was to become an article of 
trade between the two countries, he was 
convinced that this country would gaia 
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by the import cargo.”* -The same wit- 
ness has distinctly pointed out to us in the 
Hindoos one of the most infallible indi- 
cations of refinement which can charac- 


terize acultured people. It is a maxim 
which history and philosophy have esta- 
blished, that no nation can be barbarous 
or uncivilized, where the female condition 
is respectable and happy. That gentle- 
man, among the most striking of the 
Hindoo characteristics, has enumerated 
the deference and respect which is paid to 
the women ; the obeisance which usurious- 
ly pays back what it receives in the grace 
and splendour which it throws over social 
life, and which, producing and re-pro- 
duced, is at once the parent and the fruit 
of good institutions. The hon. member 
for Norwich, however, not unmindful of 
the obvious effect of that testimony, tri- 
umphantly quotes from the Institutes of 
Ment, the great lawgiver of India, a pas- 
sage in which I think six cardinal vices 
are attributed to women: and then he 
asks us, whether the influence of that re- 
ligion can be beneficial, when it appears, 
from such high authority, that the female 
condition is so despicable and degraded ? 
Those vices were, an inordinate love of 
finery, immoderate lust, anger, and other 
propensities, which I will not enumerate. 
Now, the hon. member appears to me 
strangely inconclusive in his argument. 
The lawgiver, like other moral teachers, 
denounces the frailties and infirmities to 
which the heart is inclined. Looking 
into the female bosom, he found what the 
female bosom, in every state of society, 
would furnish ;- a fluttering busy group 
of vanities, of desires, of passions; the 
theme of satirists and moral writers in all 
ages and countries. Pope said, that 
«* Every womanis at heartarake.” Would 
it not be more than nonsense to adopt it 
as the criterion of the manners or morals 
of our countrywomen? But the denuncia- 
tion of failings to which we are prone by 
the very law and condition of our exist- 
ence, is no proof of their undue or exces- 
sive prevalence. It is legitimate reason- 
ing to infer the defective morality of a 
country, from its immoral practices; but 
not to prove its immoral practices by the 
moral admonitions against them. It is 
unfair to infer a debauched and vicious 
state of female manners, from the precepts 
of moralisis. or the denunciation of law- 
givers against female vice and debauchery, 

* See Vol. 25, p. 775. 
( VOL. XXVI. ) 
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or to deduce the existence of the offence 
from the existence of the propensity. 
Religion, law, and imorality, are barriers 
between propensities and vices. To say 
that women are by nature subject to the 
impulses of lust, is to say nothing more, 
than that they are subject, by the laws of 
nature, to an instinct which she ordained 
for the conservation of the species ; an 
instinct, which, 
— ‘ Through-certain strainers well refined, 
Is gentle love :” 
and against the unhallowed or unlawful 
indulgence of which the warning of mo- 
rality and wisdom is wisely interposed. 
The inference deducible from the passage 
is not that the morals of the women are 
defective, but that the system of moral 
precept is perfect. It shews a pure and 
finished moral law, which, winding 
itself into all the labyrinths and recesses 
of the heart, anxiously shuts up every 
crevice and avenue through which vice or 
passion may pollute it. The same obser- 
vations will apply to the rest of the cata- 
logue. If Mend said that the women of 
India were prone to anger, does it prove 
that every woman in India is a scold? But 
I will dwell no longer on an argument 
which carries with it its own refutation. 
The natives of India are a sober, quiet, 
inoffensive, industrious race ; passive, cour- 
teous, faithful. I fear, were we to descend 
for an illustration of their national cha- 
racter to the lowest classes of their popu- 
lation, that an equal portion of our own 
countrymen, taken from the same condi- 
tion of life, would cut but a despicable 
figure in the comparison. To be sure, we 
have heard much declamation on the im- 
moral exhibitions of the dancing girls; a 
class of women dedicated most undeniably 
to prostitution, but, at the same time, not 
to shameless open prostitution, and by no 
means obtruding themselves upon public 
observation. Yet, in striking the balance 
of national character, it would be rather 
unjust to overlook the disgusting specta- 
cles of vice and brutality exhibited in the 
streets of the metropolis of this country, 
from. which we are to send out missiona- 
ries to reform the dancing girls of Hin- 
dostan; spectacles, which choke the pub- 
lic way, and shock the public eye with ald 
that vice has in it of the loathsome, pol- 
luted, or deformed. Is it uncandid to ob- 
serve, that these victims of depravity 
afford at home, at our own doors, and 
under our own eyes, a much more ample 
harvest for the spiritual labours of our 
(3 X) 
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evangelical reformers, than that which 
they are seeking abroad ? With what co- 
lour of reason, or good sense, or consis- 
tency, can we send our crusades against 
the same vices in-distant countries, with 
which our own is overrun? With what 
face can we impute those vices to their 
defective morality or pernicious supersti- 
tions, while, in the very bosom of Chris- 
tendom, among the most polished states 
and the most enlightened communities, 
they are shooting up with still ranker 
luxuriance? There is, however, one rela- 
tion of life, on which all its comfort and 
most of its security depends, and in this 
the Hindoos are punctiliously faithful; I 
mean that of servants. I cannot help de- 
manding the testimony of those who have 
resided in India, to this fact ; a fact, which 
pleads for them, 1 should hope, with the 
more efficacy, from the dreadful occur- 
rences which have of late destroyed the 
confidence, and impaired the safety of that 
most important of the social connexions in 
this country. You entrust your servants 
in India, without apprehension, with mo- 
ney, jewels, plate. You sleep amongst 
them with open doors. You travel through 
remote and unfrequented countries, and 
your life and property are safe under their 
protection. Can all ‘this be the fruit of a 
superstition, which morality and right 
reason require us to extirpate, as a nui- 
sance and an abomination? I know not, 
whether the Hindoo virtues are the off- 
spring of their religion, or their nature. 
Those virtues have been remarked by all 
who have resided there. They will not 
be denied, but by those, in whom a selfish 
and fanatical pride has extinguished every 
spark of charity or candour. But their 
religion, imperfect as it is when compared 
with the purer morality and more efficient 
sanctions of our own, must not be excluded 
from the influences which have moulded 
the Hindoo character. Their sacred books 
unquestionably contain the leading prin- 
ciples of morality imparted in all the 
varied modes of fable, apophthegm, and 
allegory, and clothed in the characteristic 
graces of oriental diction. The duties of 
conjugal life, temperance, parental affec- 
tion, filial piety, truth, justice, mercy, re- 
verence for the aged, respect for the 
young, hospitality even to enemies, with 
the whole class and category of minor 
otlices; these are not only strongly en- 
forced, but beautifully inculcated in their 
vedas and purahnas. 

The immolation of widows, however, on 
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the funeral pile of their deceased hus- 
bands, and the dreadful custom of infan- 
ticide are made the principal charges in 
the hon. member’s bill of indictment 
against the Hindoos. As to the former 
practice, it is right to observe, that it is 
enjoined by no positive precept of the 
Hindoo religion. On the contrary, one 
of the most authoritative of their sacred 
texts declares, “ that a wife, whether she 
ascends the funeral pile of her lord, or 
survives for his benefit” (that is, to perform 
certain expiatory ceremonies in his be- 
half), “is still a faithful wife.” I cite 
from the text of Mr. Colebrooke’s Digest 
of the Hindoo law. It is, in truth, a spe- 
cies of voluntary martyrdom, meritorious, 
but by no means obligatory. Shocking as 
it is to the moral taste, 1 know not, whe- 
ther it is strictly chargeable on the Hindoo 
religion. It isa species of overstrained 
interpretation of its duties; and the off- 
spring of that fanaticism which will ine- 
vitably grow up, and has more or less 
grown up, under every system of religion. 
But let us not look at the frequency of the 
sacrifice abstractedly from the immense. 
population of India. For it is not a cor- 
rect mode of making the estimate, to take 
the number of these immolations in one 
particular province, and then multiply 
them by the whole extent of India; a cri- 
terion, by which Mr. Chambers has un- 
fairly computed their prevalence. In 
many provinces instances of this super- 
stition have never, in others very rarely, 
happened. But it may safely be affirmed, 
that the custom itself is wearing away even 
in the northern provinces. Yet conced- 
ing, to their fullest extent, the statements 
of those gentlemen who have given us 
such warm pictures of the horrors of this 
dreadful rite, the evil could not, with any 
precision, be attributed to the Hindoo re- 
ligion. It may be an erroneous interpre- 
tation of its ordinances, an aberration from 
its principles, but by no means a necessary 
consequence from its precepts. What 
would be said of the candour and fairness 
of that enemy of the Christian faith, who 
should array against Christianity all the 
absurdities, nay, the cruelties practised by 
persons calling themselves Christians, in 
obedience, as they imagine, to its ordi- 
nances? With what affecting pictures 
might he not embellish the controversy ? 
What dark and gloomy shades might he 
not throw over that pure and perfect dis- 
pensation of happiness to man! Might he 
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crifice, still petit in the greater part 


of Christendom, which dooms youth and 
beauty to the walls of a convent? With 
what nice strokes of art might he not de- 
scribe the lingering torments of that living 
death, compared to which the flames which 
consume the Hindoo widow, are almost 
mercy and benevolence itself? How might 
he not dilate upon the sufferings of the 
victim, as all the scenes of youth and the 
visions of hope first recede from her eyes; 
when the feverish devotion, which lifted 
her for a while above the world, begins to 
subside, and all its beloved scenes of friend- 
ship, of paternal endearment, its loves, its 
gaieties, throng again upon her remem- 
brance? I know the argument, with which 
a Protestant reasoner would defend his 
faith, We have reformed all this. We 
have brought Christianity back to its ori- 
ginal purity. And is the Hindoo, in whose 
religious code the self-devotion of the 
widow is no more to be found, than the 
dedication of nuns to celibacy and con- 
finement is to be found in the gospel—is 
he to be denied the benefit of the same 
argument? The same kind of reasoning is 
applicable to the other crime, that of in- 
fanticide, on which the honourable mem- 
ber (Mr. W. Smith) also enlarged. So far 
from its being an injunction of the Hindoo 
religion, it is strongly inhibited by their 
law. Nay, the horror of this practice 
seems to have been so present to the mind 
of the law-giver, that it is the standard 
both of the guilt and punishment of acts, 
which have the remotest tendency to pre- 
vent the birth of the offspring. For it is 
declared by Mend, that a woman who 
bathes immediately after conception, com- 
mits a crime equal to infanticide. Infan- 
ticide did indeed prevail in one or two 
provinces, and superstition and ignorance 
clothed it in the garb of a religious duty. 
But by what legitimate reasoning can a 
practice be charged on their religion, 
which that religion has not only not en- 
joined, but absolutely inhibited ; and which 
so far from being prevalent through Hin- 
dostan, (as it has been most unfairly stat- 
ed,) has scarcely been heard of, but 
amongst the inhabitants of a very few pro- 
vinces, bearing scarce any proportion to 
the general population of the country? 
Granting, however, the existence of the 
evil, are there no means of subduing it, or 
of bringing a people back to the instincts 
of nature and of affection, but by letting 
loose amongst them a description of re- 
formers, who will in all probability drive 
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them into a more obstinate adherence te 


the very crimes and errors they pretend 


to correct? The evil, however, has been 
extirpated, and without the aid of mission- 
aries, by Mr. Duncan, the late governor 
of Bombay, in one of the countries under 
his government; and lord Wellesley, in 
the same manner, abolished the unnatural 
custom of exposing children at the island 
of Sauger. How did they proceed? They 
proclaimed to the natives, upon the autho- 
rity of their own pundits and brahmins, 
that the practice was unlawful, and as 
much at variance with the injunctions of 
the Hindoo religion as with universal law 
and natural reason; at the same time de- 
nouncing the punishment of murder on 
those who should hereafter commit the 
offence. Here then is an instance in which 
that religion inhibits and corrects the very 
evil of which it is supposed to have been 
the parent. 

So much then for the vices of the Hin- 
doo character, and the brutal superstitions 
(such is the polished eloquence of the 
London Tavern) of the Hindoo religion. 
But, Sir, it is a singular symptom of this 
epidemic enthusiasm for the conversion 
of the Hindoos, that missionaries are to 
be sent out of all sects and persuasions 
and opinions, however diversified and 
contradictory. No matter what sort of 
Christianity is imparted, so that it goes 
by that name: Calvinists, Unitarians, 
Methodists, Moravians. Provided India 
is supplied with a plentiful assortment of 
sects, no one seems to feel the least soli- 
citude whether the Christianity that is to 
be taught there, be the genuine language 
of its author, or the dream of mysticism 
and folly. Iown, that to me it does not 
appear quite a matter of indifference, if 
missionaries must be sent out, what the 
doctrines are, that they are to teach, I 
am disposed to think, that Christianity 
may be imparted in such forms as to 
render it something more than proble- 
matic, whether it would be an improve- 
ment on the religion it supplanted ; that 
it may be so defiled and adulterated in 
the vessels from which it is administered, 
as to lose all its restoring and healthful 
virtues. Are there not nominal systems 
of Christianity, which are at an equal dise 
tance from its primitive perfection with 
the very superstition which we are striving 
to abolish? It might, therefore, become 
an important investigation, whether the 
blessings of a corrupted Christianity so 
far outweigh the evils of a tolerably en- 
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lightened heathenism, as to make it worth 
while to exchange that which is appro- 
priately Hindoo, for that which, after all, 
is not Christian. For instance, if a Chris- 
tianity is sent out to them, attributing to 
the beneficent Author of nature the same 
morose, capricious, revengeful passions 
which agitate the human tyrant, but with 
infinity to his power, and endless duration 
to his inflictions ; if it was the primary 
tenet of that doctrine that the same Being 
had made a fanciful and arbitrary destina- 
tion of a large portion of his creatures, 
without blame or delinquency, nay, be- 
fore their birth, to everlasting misery ; and 
to have as fancifully and capriciously 
destined the rest to an eternal happiness, 
unearned by one real merit, or one virtu- 
ous aspiration;—and if, in this gloomy 
creed, an assent to mystical propositions 
was the chief claim to salvation, while it 
pronounced the purest and most exalted 
morals to be equivalent to the most aban- 
doned wickedness ;*—reason and common 
sense might be allowed te throw out a few 
scruples against the subversion of the 
established morals or theology of India, 
however absurd or superstitious, if such 
was the system by which they were to be 
superseded. Suppose, then, that the mis- 
sionaries of this persuasion were to esta- 
blish their creed amongst the natives of 
Hindostan. It is obvious that they will 
have lost all the excellencies of the Hindoo 
system; but who will say that they will 
have got the advantages of the Christian? 
Compute their gains. Amongst .other 
prominent peculiarities of their religion, 
its severe and inviolable prohibitions 
against the use of intoxicating liquors will 
have been overthrown, It is scarcely 
possible to estimate the complete revolu- 
tion, which this single circumstance will 
produce in their manners and morals. ‘It 
will destroy every shade and tint of their 
national character. It will overturn the 
mounds, by which they have been secured 
from the whole rabble of vices, which 
scourge the western world; vices, of 
which drunkenness is the prolific parent, 
and which render the mass of the popula- 
tion of our own country the most profli- 
gate and abandoned in Europe. It is not 
that other religions do not prohibit this 
species of intemperance ; but the oriental 





* These consequences have been unan- 
swerably traced to the Calvinistic scheme 
by the bishop of Lincoln, in his learned 
Refutation of Calvinism, p. 258. 
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are the only ones that render it impossible. 
I really believe, that if the foundations of 
your power in India were accurately ex- 
plored, you would find that it was to this 
national peculiarity (which must be de- 
stroyed, if you disturb the sanctions of 
their law and their religion) you chiefly 
owed the discipline of your native army, 
and the obedience of your native subjects. 
In exchange for this, they will have been 
initiated into the mysteries of election and 
reprobation. I leave it to those who are 
versed. in moral calculations, to decide, 
what will have been gained to ourselves 
by giving them Calvinism and fermented 
liquors; and whether predestination and 
gin will be a compensation to the natives 
of India, for the changes, which will over- 
whelm their habits, and morals, and re- 
ligion? 

Can we overlook, also, the difficulties 
which will be interposed to the progress 
of conversion by the jarring and contra- 
dictory doctrines of the missionaries them- 
selves ?’ For there seems to be no kind of 
anxiety to introduce into India that unity 
of faith, on which the mind of man may 
find settlement and repose. The church 
of England is to send out no missionaries 
at all. She is provided indeed with her 
bishop and her archdeacons; and is to 
loll, in dignified ease, upon her episcopal 
cushions, Butthe supporters of the clause 
have reserved all their zeal for the secta- 
rians. The whole task of conversion is 
abandoned to them; and the parliament 
of Great Britain is called upon to grant 
new facilities to the diffusion of dissent 
and schism from every doctrine which 
the law and the civil magistrate have 
sanctioned. It isa most ingenious scheme 
for the dissemination, on the widest scale, 
of every opinion and dogma that is at va- 
riance with the national church. But is it 
the best way of communicating Chris- 
tianity to a people hitherto estranged 
from its blessings, to start among them so 
many sects and doctrines? You wili have 
Calvinists, Independents, Presbyterians, 
Moravians, Swedenborgians, Unitarians, 
and other tribes and denominations, It 
is not, of course, proposed to give them 
an eclectic Christianity composed of a 
little of each ; or a piebald, incongruous, 
patchwork Christianity, that is to combine 
all the varieties into which the Christian 
world is divided. . Has it, however, never 
occurred to these gentlemen, that although 
schisms and sects may, and in the nature 
of things must, arise subsequently to the 
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establishment of a new religion, it is in 
vain to think of beginning a religion with 
these contrarieties and divisions? The 
Hindoa may fairly enough be permitted 
to ask: “ Gentlemen, which is the Chris- 
tianity I am to embrace? You are pro- 
posing to us a religion which is to sup- 
plant the rites, the doctrines, the laws, the 
manners of our fathers; and you your- 
selves are not agreed what that religion is. 
You require us to assent to certain myste- 
-ries, of an incarnation, a miraculous con- 
ception, and to other tenets, which some of 
you hold to be of the vital essence of your 
creed. But others amongst you deride 
these mysteries: and the very passages 
in your Shasters, to which you refer for 
the testimony of your doctrines, they tell 
us are forged and interpolated.” Surely 
such perplexities as these must create 
doubts and distractions, which will frus- 
trate the whole scheme of conversion. 

It will be perceived, that I have chiefly 
confined my remarks to the Hindoos, who, 
in all questions relative to India, must oc- 
cupy the principal share of the discussion. 
They will of course apply with equal 
force to the Mahommedans. Bernier, 
who travelled into India during the Mogul 
government, who has been cited as an 
authority in this debate,.and whose writ- 
ings were admitted by the House of Lords, 
on the trial of Mr. Hastings, as good evi- 
dence of oriental customs, and who, be- 
sides, evinces no inconsiderable portion of 
zeal for the introduction of Christianity 
into the East, baving witnessed the efforts 
of the Capuchin and Jesuit missionaries at 
the courts of Delhi and Agra, speaks most 
despairingly as to the practicability of 
converting the Mussulmaun population. 
He cautions his readers against the stories 
that other travellers had spread of the pro- 
gress of Christianity in the Mogul states, 
and against too easy a credulity in the fa- 
cility of diffusing it. The sect, he says, 
{I quote from memory) is too libertine and 
‘attractive to be abandoned. It is the ne- 
cessary tendency of doctrines which have 
been propagated originally by the sword, 
afterwards to spread of themselves; nor 
do I see, he adds, that they can be over- 
thrown or extirpated, but by the means 
by which they have been propagated— 
‘unless by one of those extraordinary in- 
terpositions of heaven, which we may oc- 
casionally look for, and of which striking 
appearances have been exhibited in China 
and Japan. Now, Sir, need I refer the 

House to the result of the attempt in China 
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and Japan, which M. Bernier did not 
live to witness ? 

But I am aware, that these reasonings 
would be entitled to little weight, if there 
were not absolute peril in the attempt. 
Perhaps any kind of Christianity, even 
the gloom of Calvinism, or the impoverish- 
ed and scanty creed of the Unitarian,’ 
would be an improvement on the ancient 
religion of India. That, unfortunately, is 
not now the question. It is one of the 
necessities of human affairs, that the 
choice of man is for the most part placed 
betwixt evils. The preservation of an 
empire is delegated to us. No matter 
how it was obtained. It is in our hands, 
Of all tenures, it is the most delicate. 
The threads and ligaments which hold it 
together are so fine and gossamery, that 
one incautious movement may snap it 
asunder. Jt is a chain which no artificer 
canrepair. But we hold it on this simple 
condition—abstinence from all aggression 
on the religions of the country. If the 
existence of those religions be an evil, it 
is one which we must endure. The alter- 
native is the loss of our empire. It is 
idle casuistry to set ourselves about grave- 
ly balancing and computing these evils, as 
if they were arithmetical quantities. It 
is in truth, only with the political ques- 
tion, that the House ought to concern 
itself. Political considerations in this place 
have an acknowledged ascendancy. All 
the dignity of our character, and the effi- 
ciency of our function, would be destroy- 
ed, if our theology was admitted into a 
partnership with our policy; and religious 
enthusiasm, the most intractable of all 
passions, should disturb us in our legisla- 
tive duties. In this view of the subject, it 
is enough for us, that the religious revolu- 
tion which is proposed, involves in it po- 
litical changes which must destroy our Eas- 
tern establishments. Without tracing all its 
consequences it is sufficient to keep he- 
fore our eyes, this direct and primary one ; 
the abolition of castes, that astonishing and 
singular institution, which compressing 
the restlessness of ambition and the impa- 
tience of subjection by the united weight of 
an irreversible law and an inveterate habit, 
gives you sixty millions of passive, obe- 
dient, industrious citizens, of whom the 
great mass are, by that very institution, 
which you propose to abolish, irrevocably 
disarmed, and destined to the pursuits and 
arts of peace. It is enough for that prac- 
tical, sober wisdom, which has hitherto 
presided over our councils, that the over- 
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throw of such an institution would let loose 
all the elements of strife, and discontent, 
of active and robust rebellion, before 
which your dreams of empire, of com- 


merce, of revenue, would be scattered as 


vapour by the blast. I ask you, then, 
whether it is worth while to make an at- 
tempt, which must be subversive of our 
existence in India? The moral obligation 
to diffuse Christianity, binding and autho- 
ritative as it is, vanishes, when it is placed 
against the ills and mischiefs of the ex- 
periment. There never was a moral obli- 
gation to produce woe, and bloodshed, and 
civil disorder. Such an obligation would 
not exist, were the wildest barbarians the 
subjects of the experiment. But, when, 
in addition to these considerations, which 
are sanctioned by justice, and policy, and 
virtue, it is remembered, that the people 
we are so anxious to convert, are, in the 
main, a moral and virtuous people ; not 
undisciplined to civil arts, nor uninflu- 
enced by those principles of religion 
which give security to life, and impart 
consolation in death; the obligation as- 
sumes a contrary character ; and common 
sense, reason, and even religion itself, cry 
out aloud against our interference. I 
shall therefore vote for the amendment. 

I am sensible, Sir, that the matter is not 
exhausted. But I feel too deeply the in- 
dulgence of the House, ‘to abuse it with 
any farther observations on a subject, 
which unfolds itself as Iadvance, and to 
which I feel, the more I think of it, my 
own incompetence to render even imper- 
fect justice. 


Mr. Wilberforce* rose for the purpose of 
making a few observations in answer to 
the speech of the honourable member who 
had just sat down. 

With the well-founded claims (said 
Mr. Wilberforce,) which, on a former 
evening, I stated the missionaries to have 
to your respect, it will not, I trust, be very 
injurious to them, to have this night re- 
ceived in this House the contemptuous 
appellations of Anabaptists and Fanatics. 
For my own part, I have lived too long 
to be much affected by such epithets, 
whether applied to others or to myself. 
But I confess, Sir, that it was not without 
some surprize, as well as concern, that I 
heard these missionaries spoken of in a 
style like this, by a gentleman whose elo- 





* From the Original Edition, published 
by J. Hatchard, Piccadilly. 
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quent exhibition this day, certainly indi- 
cates a liberal education and an instructed 
mind. Itshas been truly stated by per- 
haps the greatest philosopher as well as 
one of the ablest writers of the present 
day*, that to have the mind occupied with 
little blemishes where they are associated 
with real and great excellencies, is by no 
means an evidence of superior intellectual 
or moral acuteness or refinement, but that 
it rather indicatesa contracted understand - 
ing, and a vitiated taste. And I confess, 
Sir, that if there had been any. little foibles 
or infirmities (of none of which however 
I am aware) in men of such exalted merit 
as those of whom I am _ now speaking, it 
might have been expected that the eye of 
every generous observer would be so filled 
and captivated with their excellencies, as 
to have no power,'no leisure, to perceive 
their defects, But what shall we say? 
What estimate shall we form of the judg- 
ment of some of our opponents in this 
cause, and of their candour towards those 
who support it, when in the want of any 
defect in character, or even in conduct, to 
be imputed to the missionaries, such terms 
as Anabaptist and Fanatic are applied 
to them. It has justly been said to be 
a sign that men begin to find them- 
selves lacking in arguments, when they 
begin to call names. But I own, Sir, I 
should have conceived, that let the con- 
sciousness of that want have pressed ever 
so severely, the missionaries would have 
been shielded against such attacks as these, 
from any assailant of a cultivated mind, by 
their having conceived, and planned, and 
in the face of much opposition under- 
taken, and so long persevered in carrying 
on, at a vast expence of time and study 
and money, such dignified, beneficial, and 
disinterested labours. 

Anabaptists and Fanatics! These, Sir, 
are men not to be so disposed of. Far 
different was the impression which they 
produced on the mind of the marquis 
Wellesley; far different the language he 
has bestowed on them. While in India, 
he patronised their literary labours ; and 
very lately, in another place, publicly 
and on a solemn occasion, after describ- 
ing, with a singular felicity of expression 
which must have fixed his words in every 
hearer’s memory, their claim to the pro- 
tection, though not to the direct encou- 
ragement of government, he did them the 
honour of stating, that though he had no 





* Mr. Dugald Stewart. 
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concern with them as missionaries, they 
were known to him as men of learning. 
In fact, Sir, the qualifications which se- 
veral of them have exhibited are truly ex- 
traordinary. And while the thoughts of a 
Christian observer of them, and of their 
past and present circumstances, would na- 
turally dwell on that providential ordina- 
tion by which such uncommon men had 
been led to engage in that important ser- 
vice, and would thence perhaps derive no 
ill-grounded hope of the ultimate success 
of their labours; even a philosophical 
mind, if free from prejudice, could not but 
recognize in them an extraordinary union 
of various, and in some sort contradictory, 
qualities ;—zeal combined with meekness, 
love with sobriety, courage and energy 
with prudence and perseverance. To this 
assemblage also, I may add another union, 
which, if less rare, is still uncommon,— 
great animation and diligence as students, 
with no less assiduity and efficiency as 
missionaries. When to these qualifications 


we superadd that generosity which, if. 


exercised in any other cause, would have 
received as well as deserved the name of 
splendid munificence ; and when we call 
to mind that it is by motives of unfeigned, 
though it had been misguided, benevo- 
lence, that these men were prompted to 
quit their native country, and devote 
themselves for life to their beneficent la- 
bours; is there not, on the whole, a cha- 
racter justly entitled at least to common 
respect? And may I not justly charge it 
to the score of prejudice, that the hon. 
gentleman can here find only objects of 
contempt and aversion? For my part, Sir, 
I confess the sensations excited in my 
mind are of a very different kind, and I 
would express them in the words, if I 
could recollect them with accuracy, which 
were used by a learned prelate (bishop 
Hord) on a similar occasion, by acknow- 
ledging, that I can only admire that emi- 
nence of merit which I despair myself to 
reach, and bow before such exalted virtue. 

But of all the ground that has been 
taken by our opponents, that on which 
they appear to conceive themselves the 
strongest is, the mutiny at Vellore. On 
no subject has there ever prevailed more 
gross, and, among our opponents, more 
obstinate misconception. For I hesitate 
not to declare, that this sad transaction, 
fully reviewed and fairly considered, will 
shew, like the circumstance which I lately 
mentioned of the obnoxious Mahometan 


pamphlet; that the natives are very far 
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from being as jealous and resentful of the 
most distant approaches towards any in- 
terference with their peculiar institutions 
as our opponents have represented them 
to be. Let me however entreat you al- 
ways to bear in mind, that it is no rude 
attack on their native superstitions which 
we are meditating, but only that prudent 
and gradual communication of light and 
truth which will cause the natives them- 
selves spontaneously to abandon them. 

The leading particulars of the Vellore 
mutiny are so generally known, that I 

“need not give you the pain you would 
suffer from hearing a fresh recital of the 
melancholy detail. Indeed, from motives 
of delicacy towards justly respectable in- 
dividuals, I wish to forbear entering mi- 
nutely into particulars; the most detailed 
inquiry into which, however, would only 
serve to strengthen my conclusions. 

But before I proceed to touch lightly 
on this melancholy subject, permit me to 
remark, that it has been the common in- 
firmity of our species in ali uncivilized and 
uneducated nations, to overvalue their own 
peculiar customs and institutions, and 
sometimes to be devoted to them with 
such an excessive fondness of attachment, 
that a degree of power which has been 
sufficient to sway the people at its will in 
more important matters, has been forced 
in these to feel and acknowledge its own 
inferiority. Peter the Great, we know, 
in all the plenitude of his power, in vain 
endeavoured to force the Muscovites into 
the shaving of their beards; and the page 
of history furnishes other instances which 
inculcate the same lesson. But where the 
force of religion also intervenes, the prin- 
ciple becomes still stronger and more effi- 
cient. Indeed, in addressing an assembly 
so enlightened as this, I scarcely need re- 
mark, that men in general, in proportion 
as they have been uneducated and unin- 
formed, have commenly been found to 
feel an extravagant attachment to the ex- 
terior symbols and observances of their 
various systems of religion ; and, in truth, 
that the religion of the bulk of mankind 
has too often consisted altogether in these 
exterior ceremonies. Hence it would be 
the part of true wisdom, and J am sure, for 
I say it on the authority of Scripture, 
of true Christianity also, in communicat- 
ing to any people the principles of a purer 
faith, to leave them in quiet possession of 
these petty distinctions, instead of attack- 
ing or outraging them, reasonably trust- 
ing, that when the judgments of their 
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converts should be convinced of the false- 
hood of their old principles, these distinc- 
tive characteristics of them would drop 
off of themselves. 

If this be true, nay, indisputable reason- 
ing, verified by the experience of all times 
and all countries, what a comment on them 
shall we find in the proceedings which led 
to the fatal mutiny at Vellore! Though in 
the progress of that unhappy affair, the 
deposed family of Tippoo Sultan were 
found very naturally to have fomented the 
disaflection which prevailed, yet I have 
the highest authority, that of the governor 
of Madras himself, confirmed also by the 
deliberate judgment of the Court of Direc- 
tors, pronounced after a full investigation 
of the whole business, for saying, “ that 
whatever difference of opinion the dispute 
respecting the more remote or primary 
causes of the mutiny may have occasioned, 
there has always prevailed but one senti- 
ment respecting the immediate causes of 
that event. These are, on all hands, ad- 
mitted to have been certain military regu- 
lations, then recently introduced into the 
Madras army.’ These regulations were, 
the ordering “ the sepoys to appear on pa- 
rade with their chins clean shaved, and 
the hair on the upper lip cut after the same 
pattern; and never to wear the distin- 
guishing marks of caste, or ear-rings when 
in uniform,” and “ the ordering, for the 
use of the sepoys, a turban of a new pat- 
tern.”’* 

Such were the new regulations; and 
how were these obnoxious regulations en- 
forced? How was the rising discontent 
treated which these changes began to pro- 
duce? Was it by argument and persuasion, 
the only weapons in the missionary ar- 
moury? The refractory non-commissioned 
officers were ordered to be reduced to the 
ranks; nineteen of the ringleaders (pri- 
vates) were condemned to receive severe 





* It is due to the highly respectable 
officer, who was at that time first in com- 
mand in the Carnatic, to state, that he ap- 
pears to have been misled by the errone- 
ous judgment of some officers of long ex- 
periénce in the Indian army, as well as (in 
the instance of the new turban) by a Court 
of Inquiry, into conceiving that no bad 
consequences would result from the new 
regulations; and having once commanded 
them to be introduced, it became a matter 
of extreme doubt and difficulty to decide 
whether it would be best to retract or en- 
force the orders. 
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corporal punishment, and to be dismissed 
the Company’s service, as turbulent and 
unworthy subjects; the greater part of 
these offenders, shewing strong signs of 
contrition, were indeed forgiven; but the 
sentence was executed in front of the gar- 
rison on two of them, each receiving 900 
lashes. Can we wonder at the sequel ? 
Though the flame appeared for a while to 
be smothered and suppressed, the fire 
burnt in secret with only the greater ve- 
hemence. Can we be surprised that secret 
oaths began to be administered, and secret 
engagements to be made? While to these 
religious discontents, combined with all 
those bad passions which raged the more 
violently because they durst not shew 
themselves but raged in secret, Was super- 
added a political cause of powerful effi- 
ciency. The adherents of the deposed 
sovereigns of Mysore, who were in custody 
in that part of the country, fanned the 
rising flame, and used every method for 
increasing the general discontent. For a 
time the volcano burnt inwardly, until at 
length, on the 10th of July, the fatal erup- 
tion took place, the dreadful circumstances 
of which are too well known to need enu- 
meration. Can we wonder, Sir, that such 
causes as I have stated should have pro- 
duced such effects? That which may more 
justly excite our wonder is, that such dis- 
contents as these were so easily quieted. 
But so it was; for, though the obnoxious 
regulations, strange to say, being still per- 
sisted in, a repetition of mutinies, followed 
perhaps by the same dreadful conse- 
quences, appeared likely to ensue, yet no 
sooner were the offensive alterations aban- 
doned, than all was order and obedience. 
« About the 21st of July the same regula- 
tions were ordered to be introduced in the 
subsidiary force at Hydrabad, when the 
turban, the orders respecting the marks of 
caste, ear-rings, and whiskers, threw the 
whole of that force, amounting to 10,000 
men, into the utmost disorder. They re- 
solved not to submit to the new regulations, 
and every thing was ripening for an open 
revolt, when by the revocation of the 
orders the tumult was instantly allayed, 
and the troops resumed their obedience.” 
« The tranquillity,” says the governor of 
Madras, “ which at that place instantane- 
ously followed a revocation of the orders, 
sufficiently marked the true cause of dis- 
affection. The revocation, as I have been 
assured by an eye-witness, operated on the 
troops with the suddenness and efficacy of 
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a charm.*”—That when the troops were 
on the very point of breaking out into open 
mutiny, the revocation of the obnoxious 
order should in a moment calm the storm, 
is a decisive proof that the men who in 
such circumstances could at once hear and 
obey the voice of reason, were men of well- 
disposed and temperate minds, who had 
been slowly and with difficulty urged into 
resistance, rather than that they were men 
of the quick and eager, and irritable spirit 
which the natives of India are alleged by 
our opponents to display whenever their 
peculiar opinions and institutions are ever 
so temperately opposed. 





* Though for many reasons I wish not 
to enter more particularly than is abso- 
lutely necessary into the various circum- 
stances which followed and were connected 
with the Vellore mutiny, yet in justice to 
the great cause for which I am contending, 
it is fit that I should state, that after the 
Vellore mutiny, an undue and unreason- 
able degree of suspicion and distrust pre- 
vailed tor some time throughout all that 
part of India. This was naturally produced 
by the suddenness of the explosion, com- 
bined with a consciousness that it was 
commonly supposed that there had been 
a great if not a faulty want of vigilance 
and attention to various circumstances 
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which preceded its actually breaking out, | 


and ought to have suggested the necessity 
of precautionary measures for preventing 
that catastrophe. <“ Till that period,’ 
says the governor of Madras, “ the confi- 
dence of the European officers in the affec- 
tion of their sepoys had been literally un- 
limited, and indeed found more than its 
justification in a fidelity which had stood 
the proof of a series of years, and of a vast 
variety of fortune. In the midst of this 
security amine was sprung. The mutiny 
at Vellore overthrew all reliance on re- 
ceived principles, and produced a violent 
though not unnatural transition from the 
extreme of confidence to-that of distrust. 
The officers were tortured by the convic- 
tion of a general plot; .and, from the de- 
tached manner in which the Indian troops 
are cantoned, found themselves left to the 
mercy of traitors. All was suspense and 
horror ; and in one instance, the agony of 
these emotionsactually ended in insanity.” 

The noble writer himself iljustrates the 
state of mind of which he is speaking, by 
another still more general and more lasting 
delusion, the Popish Pilot. « The progress 
ef the alarm created by the apprehension 

' (VOL. XXVI. ) 
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And now, Sir, I have stated to you from 
the first authority the nature and causes 
of the Vellore mutiny; and, in the first 
place, may I not ask, if there was ever any 
attempt more atrociously unfair than to 
charge that event on there having been a 
greater number of missionaries than be- 
fore, or on any increased diligence in the 
circulation of the Holy Scriptures? Yet, 
strange to say, such is the force of pre- 
judice even in sagacious and honourable 
minds, that to these causes it has been.in a 
considerable degree attributed.* To dis- 





of the Popish Plot in the reign of Charles 
the Second, as described by Hume (vol. 6, 
p. 275), corresponds to a degree of curious 
exactness with the public feeling at Ma- 
dras. Hume writes, « While in this timo 
‘ rous and jealous disposition, the cry of a 
« plot all on a sudden struck their ears. 
‘ They were wakened from their slumber 3: 
«and, like men affrighted in the dark, took 
“every shadow for a spectre. . The terror 
‘ of each man became the source of terror 
‘to another. And an. universal panic 
‘ being diffused, reason and argument) and 
‘common sense and common humanity 
* lost all influence over them.’””? | These 
getierally prevailing apprehensions very 
naturally led to measures, which might 
have produced the very worst consequences 
if the native troops had been less attached 
to us at heart than they really were.— 
Many useful reflections, and of a nature 
highly favourable to our cause, will be 
suggested to the considerate mind by the 
preceding statement of lord William Ben- 
tinck. I will only. put it to every unpre- 
judiced mind to declare, whether the above 
transactions do not account for the preva- 
lence of a somewhat morbid degree of 
sensibility in many both of the civil and 
military gentlemen of India and their con- 
nections, when the probability and amount 
of the danger of interfering with the reli- 
gious opinions of the natives are in ques- 
tion. That danger may perhaps have 
been estimated at too low a rate, and have, 
been too little regarded, previously to the 
Vellore mutiny. If so, nothing can be 
more natural than that overweening confi- 
dence should be succeeded by feelings of. 
a contrary nature. We all know. the 


proneness of the human mind to pass from 
One extreme to its opposite.: 

* It is.:clearly, proved in a pamphlet, 
written by lord Teignmouth, and pub- 
lished in 1808, on the practicability, duty,: 
and expediency of endeavouring to diffuse 

(3 Y) | 
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prove this assertion I might refer even to 
military authority, from which it would 
appear that there had been no sueh in- 
creased measure of attention to the pro- 
agation of our religion in that part of 
ndia, as to have had any share whatever 
in the production of the effect. “ In no 
situation,” says the respectable officer 
who was then commander-in-chief of the 
forces under the Madras government (ge- 
neral sir John Cradock), “ have so few 
measures been pursued by British subjects 
for the conversion of the people to the re- 
ligion which we profess. No Englishmen 
have hitherto been employed on this duty 
in the provinces of the peninsula; and 
from the almost total absence of religious 
establishments in the interior of the coun- 
try, from the habits of life prevalent 
among military men, it is a melancholy 
truth, that so unfrequent are the religious 
observances of officers doing duty with 
battalions, that the sepoys have not, until 
very lately, discovered the nature of the 
religion professed by the English,”* 

And now, Sir, let me again ask you, 
after your having heard this brief account 
of the unhappy transactions connected 
with the Vellore mutiny, and I will con- 
fidently put the question to every unpre- 
judiced mind, whether they afford any 
reasonable foundation for the inference 
which has been so precipitately drawn 





Christianity throughout India, that there 
had been no increase in the numbers of 
the missionaries or of the translations of 
the Scriptures. 

* It is right to state, that this neglect 
of the common offices of religion was by 
no means chargeab'e on the military gen- 
tlemen themselves ; and to the honour of 
the military character it should be stated, 
that general Macdowall addressed a letter 
to the Madras government for the purpose 
of effecting a reform in that particular. 
In this letter he stated as his opinion, that 
the indifference manifested by the Euro- 
pean inhabitants of India in the adoration 
of the Supreme Being, which was ascribed 
to the want of places exclusively appro- 
priated for divine service, was so far from 
being favourable even to our political in- 
terests, that the constructing of convenient 
chapels at a moderate expence, at all 
stations where European troops might 
probably be quartered, would render the 
British character more respected by the 
natives, and would be attended by no evil 
eensequences. 
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from them, that the morbid irritability of 
the natives in all that concerns their pecue 
liar opinions and institutions is so great, as 
to render it infinitely dangerous to endea- 
vour, even in the most temperate and 
guarded manner, to propagate amon 

them a purer system of religion and 
morals, Be this however as it ‘may, you 
will at least see, I am confident, and I beg 
it may. be carefully kept in mind, that the 
persuasion of this morbid irritability-did 
not exist in the minds of our military 
officers, when they issued their new regu- 
lations, Those ordinances rather indi- 
cated a persuasion of a directly opposite 
sort ;—=that the natives were, even in their 
peculiar usages, so patient of provoca- 
tion as to be very tardily and with great 
difficulty roused into resistance. But 
have we no reason to believe that this last 
impression, rather than that which now 
possesses the minds of our opponents, pre- 
vailed among the civil servants of the 
Company also, till their views were lately 
changed by their extravagant dread of 
missionaries ? For has not my hon. friend 
(Mr. W. Smith) stated to you an incident 
which is decisive to this point ; that they 
were not afraid of seizing the car and the 
idol of Jaggernaut himself for the pay- 
ment of a deficient tribute? And as my 
hon. friend truly remarked, are we, after 
this transaction, to hear with patience, 
men, who in the.way of business, when 
the raising of some paltry tax was the ob- 
ject in-question, could treat thus con- 
temptuously the most sacred religious 
usages of the natives, and that in the very 
moment and circumstances in which the 
insult would be most keenly felt :—can 
we, I repeat it, with patience hear the 
same class of men speaking the language 
we now hear, of the tender sensibility of 
the natives, in all that concerns their re- 
ligious opinions and practices, being such, 
that our opposing them even by argument 
and persuasion, would be too hazardous 
to be attempted; and this, when the ob- 
ject in view is no less than that of rescuing 
sixty millions of our fellow-subjects from 
the lowest depths of moral degradation ¢ 
There is a grossness of inconsistency here 
which would be beyond all precedent ri» 
diculous, if the serious effects to be appree 
hended from it were not such as to excite 
in us the graver emotions of indignation 
and astonishment. I have dwelt the 


longer on the Vellore transactions, be 
cause Iam convinced that, though most 





groundlessly, they have eam very 
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powerfully in producing, in the minds of 
many well-disposed persons, strong pre- 
judices against the question for which I 
am now contending. 

But the fair statement of these Vellore 
transactions, combined with the seizure 
of Jaggernaut and his car, will by no 
means have produced its just and full 
effect, if, besides dashing to the ground 
that superstructure of unjust prejudices 
which has been raised on the basis of this 
particular incident, it does not also con- 
tribute powerfully to strengthen the per- 
suasion, which so many other circum- 
stances concur to produce in us, that our 
opponents are absolutely run away with 
by their prejudices and prepossessions on 
this subject ef Christianizing, if for bre- 
vity’s sake I may so term it, the natives 
of India. In every controversy, it is 
highly important to be furnished with a 
standard,.by which to judge of the sound- 
ness and correctness of the reasonings of 
the contending parties respectively. Now 
it fortunately happens, that in the Vellore 
business, on which our opponents have 
rested so much of their case, we are able 
to ascertain on what foundations they 
ground their opinions, to discover from 
what premises they draw their conclu- 
sions; and, as in this instance, in which 
that foundation and those premises can be 
scrutinized, we plainly see, that their opi- 
nions and conclusions are altogether un- 
warranted, we may fairly conclude it to 
be highly probable, that in other cases 
also, in which we have not the same 
opportunity of closely examining the 
grounds of their persuasions, those persua- 
sions are equally unwarrantable. In short, 
Sir, our opponents shew us, that though, 
in other cases, men even of superior un- 
derstandings and intelligence, we ought, 
on this subject, to except against their 
authority, because they are not so much 
under the guidance of their reason, as of 
their passions and their prejudices. 
Hence, like all men who are under the 
influence of prejudice, though otherwise 
reasonable and intelligent, they draw con- 
clusions from slight and ‘insufticient pre- 
mises ; they shut their eyes to unques- 
tionable facts, and are led into gross errors 
and inconsistencies. In truth, we see 
good reason to suspect, that when this 
contest commenced, our opponents were 
almost wholly unacquainted with the sub- 
ject; that their minds were never called 
to it, till it had become a strongly-con- 
tested question, in which, as men are apt 
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to do, they then took their side from the 
influence of their preconceived opinions. 

But, Sir, as if to do away every remain- 
ing doubt which might still adhere to the 
most apprehensive minds, respecting the 
reasonableness of the alleged danger of 
our endeavouring, even temperately and 
cautiously, to enlighten and improve the 
natives of India, we are happily furnished 
with some particular instances in which 
the pernicious institutions of the natives 
have been combated and overcome. In- 
deed, the many improvements we have 
introduced among them, whether in our 
civil, judicial, financial, or military sys- 
tem, are all examples of this kind; for 
in all these we had to contend against 
that formidable principle of unchangeable- 
ness, which attaches to all the Indian ine 
stitutions, and has been supposed to indi- 
cate their sacred source, and to forbid our 
presuming to question their wisdom or ex- 
pediency. But there are two remarkable 
instances of our successful endeavours to 
root out inveterate and pernicious prac- 
tices, which from their being complete 
within themselves, and being therefore 
more detached than those which are parts 
of a large and complicated system, may 
be more advantageously brought under 
our review. For a more minute detail of 
the cases I am about to lay before you, I 
refer to the papers on the table. 

In the first of the instances which I am 
about to mention, I am happy to state, 
that the benefactor of India was a noble- 
man whom I may take the liberty of call- 
ing my noble friend (the marquis Welles- 
ley.) That nobleman, who, greatly to his 
honour, in the midst of all his political 
and military concerns, found leisure to at- 
tend to the internal improvement of his 
government, and who, as if eager to avail 
himself of an opportunity of inculcating 
the real superiority of the honour to be ob- 
tained in bloodless victories over ignorance 
and error to those laurels that are reaped in 
the field of battle, founded the college at 
Calcutta, as a trophy to commemorate his 
success in the Mysore war. The marquis 
Wellesley was informed, that a practice 
prevailed of sacrificing, at the change of 
every moon, many victims, chiefly children, 
to the river Ganges. He wished to put an 
end to this horrid practice: but he was con- 
scious, as all men of sense must be in such 
cases, that he most feel his way cautiously 
and tenderly. To those who had adopted 
the principles of our opponents, it would 
have been sufficient, I fear, to make them 
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acquiesce in the continuance of this prac- 
tice, to be told, that it had. subsisted for 
many hundreds, perhaps even for thou- 
sends, of years. But my noble friend 
consulted no such advisers: he took coun- 
sel with his own excellent understanding, 
and humane heart; and the consequence 
soon followed—the practice was at an 
end. He conferred with some of the 
learned natives who were attached to the 
college, concerning the origin and prin- 
ciple of these horrid murders, and ascer- 
tained, that they were prescribed by no 
ordinance of religion, and that, probably, 
no objection would be made, no discontent 
produced, if they should be prohibited. 
They had gone on, from time immemorial, 
from the babit which had prevailed in 
India of suffering allsuch wicked and cruel 
practices to prevail, without question or 
opposition. <A law therefore was issued, 
by the governor-general in council, de- 
claring the practice to be henceforth mur- 
der punishable by death. The law was 
obeyed, without a murmur: and not only 
have all the wretched victims, who would 
otherwise have been sacrificed, been since 
saved to the state; but this cause at least 
bas been taken from the number of those 
which injure the community in India more 
‘than in proportion to the direct loss of 
life they occasion, by their hardening and 
depraving effects on the hearts and prac- 
tice of the whole population. 

But the second instance in which we 
are able to speak of a conquest already 
achieved over the native superstitions and 
cruelties of India, is of a still more striking 
nature, and where originally the obstacles 
were of a far more formidable character. 
It is now more than twenty years since 
Mr. Duncan, afterwards governor of Bom- 
bay, then resident at Benares, learned that 
a custom existed, among a tribe of the na- 
tives in that neighbourhood, of murdering 
their female infants; and he was able, 
through the influence of the British go- 
vernment (for the influence of government 
was in that instance used not only inno- 
cuously but successfully), to prevail on 
the tribe (the Rajkumars of Juanpore) to 
enter into a positive engagement, to ab- 
stain in future from such detestable acts; 
and that any of their number who should 
be guilty of them, should be expelled from 
their tribe. 

Thus the practice was abolished in 
Juanpore. Bu: it had been suggested by 
capiain Wilfurd to Mr. Dunean, in his 
fo.mcr inquiries concerning infanticide in 
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India, that the Greek historians had stated 
it to prevail in the neighbourhood of Gu- 
zerat. 
cess of his former humane endeavour, he 
was animated by the benevolent desire of 
extending in that quarter also the triumphs 
of humanity. After some inquiry he as- 
certained, that the practice of murdering 
the female infants.was very general among 
the tribes of Jarejah and Cutch. And so 
firmly had this detestable custom rooted 
itself, and so powerfully was it established, 
as to have overcome the strongest of the 
human instincts, a mother’s love of ber in- 
fant. Not only did these mothers assist 
in destroying their offspring, but even 
when the Musselman prejudices (Mussel- 
man prejudices observe, Sir! it is with 
shame that I pronounce the words!) occa- 
sionally interfered to preserve their. off- 
spring, they held these females in the 
greatest contempt, calling them by 2 
name which indicated that their fathers 
had derogated from their military caste, 
and were become pedlars. Governor. 
Duncan’s humane designs against this 
horrid practice were most ably and ettec- 
tually furthered, and at length accomplish- 
ed, by the resident, colonel Walker, who 
displayed on this occasion a sagacity, ad- 
dress, and firmness, as well as humanity, 
which are beyond all praise. The whole 
progress of this admirable enterprise is 
published to the world ; and the leading 
particulars in Moor’s Hindoo Infanticide, 
are now, On my motion, upon your table. 
Observe therefore, Sir, that here, as in 
other instances, I ground my arguments 
on attested, indisputable facts, and unde- 
niable experience. Colonel Walker’s at- 
tempt, at first, wore a very unpromising 
aspect. In return to a letter which he 
wrote to one ofthe chieftains of the tribe, 
reasoning with him on the cruelty of the 
practice, and urging him to discontinue it, 
he received an answer which would have 
been sufficient not only to discourage, but 
to intimidate, a less zealous, and, I may 
add, a less able adventurer. He was told, 
that it was “ notorious that the Jarejahs 
had been in the habit of killing their 
daughters for 4,900 years; and that no 
doubt he was aware that all of God’s crea- 
tion, even the mighty emperors of Hin- 
dustan, Shah Jehan, Aurenzebe, and Ak- 
bar, had always preserved friendship with 
his court, an‘! had never acted in that re- 
spect (female infanticide) unreasonably, 
Even the king of the worid had never 
once thought of putting a.stop to the cus- 
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tom which prevails amongst the Jarejahs, 
of killing their daughters,”” 

After much more in defence of the 
practice, he concludes with a declaration, 
which, if somewhat ambiguously myste- 
rious in its outset, is clear enough as to its 
meaning before it ends :—* God. is the 
giver, and God is the taker away; if any 
one’s affairs go to ruin, he must attribute 
his fortune to God. Noone has until this 
day wantonly quarrelled with this Durbar, 
who has not in the end suffered loss,”’ 

*« This Durbar wishes no one ill, nor 
has ever wantonly quarrelled with any one.” 

« Do not address me again on this sub- 
ject.” 

Such, Sir, was the reception of colonel} 
Walker’s first application to the chieftains 
of the Jarejahs. And even one of the mo- 
thers returned him an answer of the same 
hopeless tenor. 

- Now, Sir, let me fairly put it to the 
House, whether such an answer as this, to 
any application which had been made for 
putting an end to any instance of native 
superstition, would not have been deemed 
such a decisive proof that it was dangerous 
to proceed in the attempt, that any one 
who had advised that the endeavour should 
be still persevered in, would have drawn 
upon himself the epithets of fanatic and 
enthusiast: and it would perhaps have 
been thought, even by candid and humane 
men, that an excess of zeal only could 
prompt any one to a continuance of efforts 
which appeared not only hopeless, but 
even highly, dangerous. Colonel Walker 
might even have obtained the praise of 
having engaged and done his best, in this 
work of hamanity, though he had not been 
able to achieve it. But colonel Walker, 
Sir, was not so easily to be disheartened : 
colonel Walker’s humanity was not satis- 
fied with enjoying this barren and unpro- 
fitable triumph: he persevered, but by 
the only prudent, the only just and legiti- 
mate, means: he tock frequent occasions 
of discussing the subject in the court of 
justice, and of exposing the enormity of 
so unnatural a practice: and, that I may 
hasten to so welcome a conclusion, within 
twelvemonths of the day on which the 
letters which I lately quoted had been 
wriiten, the very writers of those letters, 
together with the Jarejah tribes in general, 
formally abjured for the furure the prac- 
tice of infanticide, and declared themselves 
highly satisfied with the. engagement 
which they made to that effect. To a 
man of principles and feelings such as 
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colonel Walker’s must be, how delightful 
must have been the recompence which 
about two: years afterwards he received ! 
He took the opportunity afforded by-bis 
being in that neighbourbood, of causing 
to be brought to his tent, some of the in- 
fants which had been preserved: and let 
all who are now opposing us, listen to 
colonel Walker’s account of the scene. 
«It was extremely gratifying on this 
occasion, to observe the triumph of nature, 
feeling, and parental aflection, over pre- 
judice and a horrid superstition: and that 
those who but a short period before would 
(as many of them had done) have doomed 
their infants to destraction without com, 
punction, should now glory in their pre+ 
servation, and doat on them with fouduess. 
The Jarejah fathers, who but a short tine 
back would not have listened to the pre- 
servation of their daughters, now exhibited 
them with pride and fondness. Their mo- 
thers and nurses also attended on this in- 
teresting occasion. ‘True to the feelings 
which are found in other countries to pre- 
vail so forcibly, the emotions of nature 
here exhibited were extremely moving. 
The mothers placed their infants in the 
hands of colonel Walker, caliing on him 
and their gods to protect what he alone 
had taught them to preserve. These in- 
fants they emphatically called ¢ his chil. 
‘dren. And it is likely that this distinc- 
tion will continue to exist for some years 
in Guzerat.” 

Why, Sir, with but one such incident as 
this, with but one such cordial to cheer us 
on our progfess, we should be indeed 
faint-hearted, we should be _ indeed 
chargeable with being wanting in the zeal 
and spirit of perseverance which such a 
cause as ours inspires, if we could faint by 
the way, and not determine to go forward 
in the face of every obstacle, prudently 
indeed and cautiously, but firmly and re- 
solutely, pressing on towards the great 
object of our endeavours. In. fact, Sir, 
here, as in other cases, when you are en- 
gaged in the prosecution of a worthy end, 
by just and wise means, difficulties and 
obstacles disappear as we proceed; and 
ihe phantoms, not to call them bugbears, 
of ignorance and error, melt away before 
the light of truth. 

Had the noble lord, whom I have al- 
ready mentioned, continued in India, it is 
highly probable that he would have 
achieved other conquests over the cruel. 
practices of the natives of India. It is 
highly probable that he would have beep. 
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able to put anend to the barbarous custom 
of widows destroying themselves; a cus- 
tom which has been the disgrace of India 
for above two thousand years, But had 
the doctrines of our opponents continued 
to govern the practice of all the East India 
Company’s servants in India, those two 
barbarous practices, the termination of 
which has been already effected, would 
still have carried on their destructive 
ravages. For let me ask our opponents, 
were these practices in any degree less 
firmly established, or of a later date, than 
various others which still continue? And 
with these instances before our eyes, in 
which the success of the efforts of huma- 
nity has. been more rapid and more com- 
plete than probably our most sanguine 
€xpectations could anticipate, shall we 
suffer aH the other detestable practices of 
India to prevail without the slightest at- 
tempt to put a stop to them? And shall 
we at once admit the assertions of those 
who thus, in defiance alike of reason and 
experience, inculcate on us that it is in- 
finitely dangerous, though ever so pru- 
dently and cautiously, to endeavour to 
substitute the reign of light and truth and 
happiness, for that of darkness, delusion, 
and misery ? 

But, Sir, it is time to speak out, and to 
avow that I go much further than I have 
yet stated, and maintain, not only that it 
is safe to attempt, by reasonable and pru- 
dent methods, to iniroduce into India the 
biessings of Christian truth and moral im- 
provement, but that true, aye, and im- 
perious and urgent, policy, prescribe to us 
the same course. And let me not be mis- 
understood on this subject: I do not mean 
that I think our Indian empire rests on 
such firm foundations as to be shaken by 
no convulsions, and that therefore we may 
incur the risk of popular ferments with 
impunity ;: no, Sir; I frankly acknowledge, 
that I have long thought that we hold our 
East Indian possessions by a very preca- 
rious tenure. This is a topic on which it 
would be painful to expatiate, and perhaps 
imprudent to be particular ; but the most 
cursory survey of the circumstances of our 
East Indian empire must be sufficient, in 
the minds of all who are ever so little read 
in the page of history, to justify the sus- 
picion which I now intimate. 

On the most superficial view, what a 
sight does that empire exhibit to us! A 
little island obtaining and keeping posses- 
sion of immense regions, and of a popula- 
tion of sixty millions that inhabit them, at 
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the distance of half the globe from it! of 
inhabitants differing from us as widely as 
human differences can go! differences 
exterior and interior—differences physical, 
moral, social and domestic—in points of 
religion, morals, institutions, language, 
manners, customs, climate, colour, in short 
in almost every possible particular that 
human experience can suggest, or human 
imagination devise ! Such, Sir, is the part- 
nership which we have formed ;_ such ra- 
ther the body with which we are incor- 
porated, nay, almost assimilated and iden- 
tified. Our oriental empire indeed is now 
a vast edifice; but the lofty and spacious 
fabric rests on the surface of the earth, 
without foundations. The trunk of the 
tree is of prodigious dimensions, and 
there is an exterior of gigantic strength. 
It bas spread its branches widely around 
it, and there is an increasing abundance of 
foliage and of fruit; but the mighty mass 
rests on the ground merely by its super- 
incumbent weight, instead of having shot 
its roots into the soil, and incorporated 
itself with the parent earth beneath it, 
Who does not know that the first great 
storm probably would lay such a giant 
prostrate ? 

This, Sir, I fear, is but too just-a repre- 
sentation of the state of our East Indian 
empire. Various passages in the papers 
on the table clearly illustrate and strongly 
confirm this position; sometimes they 
distinctly express it. In truth, Sir, are 
we at this time of day still to be taught 
that most importamt lesson, that no govern- 
ment can be really secure which does not 
rest on the affections of the governed ; or 
at least on their persuasion that its main- 
tenance and preservation are in some de- 
gree connected with their own well-being? 
And did we want the papers on the table 
to inform us, as, however, in more than 
one place, they do inform us, that, notwith- 
standing the vast improvements we have 
introduced among the people of India, 
and the equity and humanity with which 
our government is administered, the native 
population is not attached to us? It might 
easily be shewn also, that many of the 
peculiar institutions of India, more espe- 
cially that of its castes, greatly favours 
the transference of dominion from one con- 
queror to another. Then, the situation 
and neighbourhood of India! Regions 
which have been again and again the 
prey of those vast Tartar hordes which at 
different times have descended like some 
mountain torrent, and have swept all be- 
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fore them with resistless fury ! Sir, would 
we render ourselves really secure against 
all such attacks, as well as against any, 
less perhaps to be dreaded, which our 
great European enemy may make upon 
us in that quarter, let us endeavour to 
strike our roots into the soil, by the gra- 
dual introduction and establishment of 
our own principles and opinions; of our 
own laws, institutions, and manners; above 
all, as the source of every other improve- 
ment, of our religion, and consequently 
of our morals. Why, Sir, if it were only 
that we should thereby render the subjects 
of our Asiatic empire a distinct and pe- 
culiar people; that we should create a 
sort of moral and political basis in the vast 
expanse of the Asiatic regions, and amidst 
the unnumbered myriads of its population, 
by this change we should render our East 
Indian dominions more secure, merely 
from the natural desire which men feel 
to preserve their own institutions, solely 
because they are their own, from invaders 
who would destroy them. But far more 
than this;—are we so little aware of the 
vast superiority even of European laws 
and institutions, and far more of British 
laws and institutions, over those of Asia, 
as not to be prepared to predict with con- 


- fidence, that the Indian community which 


should have exchanged its dark and bloody 
superstitions for the genial influence of 
Christian light and truth, would have ex- 
perienced such an increase of civil order 
and security ; of social pleasures and do- 
mestic comforts, as to be desirous of pre- 
serving the blessings it should have ac- 
quired; and can we doubt that it would 
be bound even by the ties of gratitude to 
those who had-been the honoured instru- 
ments of communicating them? 

Here again, Sir, we can answer this 
question from experience. We have a 
case precisely in point; by which, on a 
small scale, we are enabled to judge what 
would be the effects of the same experi- 
ment tried upon a larger. All around 
me have heard of the great Albuquerque, 
one of those extraordinary men who, 
nearly 300 years ago, raised to the highest 
sarc the glory of the Portuguese name in 

ndia*, The commentaries of bis son 





* For the above curious fact I am in- 
debted to the kindness of Mr. Southey, 
who has also been so obliging as to furnish 
me with the following curious and im- 
portant fact, which from forgetfulness I 
emitted to mention in the House of Com- 
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Bras de Albuquerque contain the follow- 
ing curious passage. “ When Alf. de 
Albuquerque took the kingdom of Goa, 
he would not permit that any woman from 
thenceforward should burn herself; and 
although to change their customs is equal 
to death, nevertheless they rejoiced in 
life, and said great good of him, becatise 
he commanded that they should not burn 
themselves.’ It is added, in proof of the 
veneration in which this great man was 
held by the natives, “ that long after his 
death, when a Moor or Hindoo had re- 
ceived wrong, and could obtain no redress 
from the governor, the aggrieved person 
would ga to Goa, to Albuquerque’s tomb, 
and make an offering of oil at the lamp 
which burned before it, and call upon him 
for justice,”’ 

And now, Sir, if I have proved to you 
as I trust I have irrefragably proved, that 
the state of our East Indian empire is such 
as to render it highly desirable to intro 
duce among them the blessings of Chris- 
tian light and moral improvement; that 
the idea of its being impracticable to do 
this is contrary alike to reason and to ex- 
perience; that the attempt, if conducted 
prudently and cautiously, may be made 
with perfect safety to our political inte- 
rests; nay, more, thatit isthe very course 
by which those interests may be most 
effectually promoted and secured; does 
it not follow from these premises as an 
irresistible conclusion, that we are clearly 
bound, nay, imperiously and urgently 
compelled, by the strongest obligations of 
duty, to support the proposition for which 





mons. When Joane de Barras wrote (a 
man who, for the extent of his researches, 
is worthy to be ranked with Herodotus), 
a fourth part of the population of Malabar 
consisted of native Moors; and the reason 
which he assigns for their rapid increase 
is, that they had obtained privileges from 
the king, and put themselves upon a level 
with the high castes, “ for which reason 
many of the natives embraced their faith.” 
He says in another place, that “ the nae 
tives esteemed it a great honour when the 
Moors took their daughters to wife.”” The 
above fact plainly shews what has been 
abundantly confirmed to me by private 
testimony, that the real cause which ren- 
ders the natives of India afraid of losing 
caste is not any religious scruple, but 
merely the dread of the many and great 
er evils which proceed from the 
Oss, 
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IT now call upon you for your assent. 


But 
what is that proposition? Its only fault, 
if any, is, that it falls so far short of what 
the nature of the case requires. Is it that 
we should immediately devise and proceed 
without delay to execute, the great and 
good and necessary work of improving the 
religion and morals of our East Indian 
fellow-subjects?. No; but only that we 
should not substantially and in effect pre- 
vent others from engaging in it, Nay, 
net even that; but that we should not 
prevent government having it in their 
power, with all due discretion, to give 
licences to proper persons to go to India 
and continue there, with a view of render- 
ing to the natives this greatest of all ser- 
vices. Why, Sir, the commonest prin- 
ciples of toleration would give us much 
more than this. Where am I standing? 
Where is it, and when, that I am arguing 
this question? Is it not in the very assem- 
bly in which, within these few weeks, no- 
thing but the clearest considerations of 
political expediency were held sufficient 
to justify our withholding from the Roman 
Catholics the enjoyment of the fullest 
measure of official as well as political ad- 
vantages, and when “you yourself, Sir*, 
though you felt yourself bound to con- 
tinue some few official disabilities, acknow- 
ledged that it was with reluctance and 
even with pain? And shall we now lay 
the religion which we ourselves profess 
under such a resiraint in any part of our 
own dominions? No, Sir: itis impossible: 
you will not, you cannot, act thus. But, 
in addition to what I have already said, 
it deserves well to be considered, that if 
we should fail in our present endeavour, 
and if Christianity should be, as it then 
would be, the only untolerated religion in 
the British dominions in India, the,evil 
would not stop here. The want of tolera- 
tion would not be merely a negative mis- 
chief; the severest persecution must in- 
fallibly ensue. For, assuredly, there are, 
and by God’s help I trust there ever will 
be, both European and native teachers 
prepared in the face even of death itself, 
to diffuse the blessed truths of Christianity. 

But-let it never be forgotten, it is tole- 
ration only that we ask: we utterly dis- 
claim all ideas of proceeding by methods 
of compulsion or authority. But surely I 
need not have vindicated myself from any 
such imputation. The very cause which 
I plead would have been sufficient to pro- 





* The Speaker. See p- 312, 
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tect me from it. Compulsion and Chris- 
tianity! Why, the very terms are at va- 
riance with each other: the ideas are in- 
compatible. In the language of inspira- 
tion itself, Christianity has been called 
“ the law of liberty.” Her service, in the 
excellent formularies of our Church, bas 
been truly denominated “ perfect free- 
dom ;”’. and they, let me add, will most 
advance her cause, who contend for it in 
her own spirit and character. 

I have often been reminded, Sir, during 
the course of these discussions, of the simi- 
larity of the present case to another great 
contest of justice and humanity, in which, 
with many confederates far abler than 
myself, I was perseveringly and at length, 
blessed be God, successfully engaged some 
years ago.. The resemblance I see is ac- 
knowledged by my hon, friend near me 
(Mr. William Smith), who is still faithful 
to the great principles which animated us 
in our former struggle, during the whole 
of which he was among the ablest as well 
as the most zealous and persevering of my 
associates. 

On that occasion, let it be remembered, 
it was our ultimate object, by putting an 
end to those destructive ravages, which, 
for centuries, had produced universal in- 
security of person and property along a 
vast extent of the coast of Africa, and had 
thereby protracted the reign of darkness 
and barbarism in that quarter of the globe, 
to open a way for the natural progress of 
civilization and knowledge; of christian 
light and moral improvement: so now, 
likewise, we are engaged in the blessed 
work of substituting light for darkness, 
and the reign of truth and justice and so- 
cial order and domestic comfort, of sub- 
stituting all that can elevate the character 
or add to the comfort of man, in the place 
of the most foul, degrading, and bloody 
system of superstition that ever depraved 
at once, and enslaved, the nature, and 
destroyed the happiness of our species. 
In the case of the slave trade, as well as 
in this, we had the misfortune to find our- 
selves opposed by many of those whose 
means of local information were certainly 
considerable, but whose notions. of facts 

~were so obscured or warped by prejudices 
or prepossessions, as to be rendered 
strangely inaccurate and preposterous. 

There, likewise, owing no doubt to 
the strange prejudices and _ preposses- 
sions I have noticed, our opponents main- 
tained, that there was no call whatever 
for the exercise of our humanity: that 
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the slave trade, whateyer our English 
notions of comfort might suggest to us, 
like the superstitious practices in India, 
‘added to the sum of human _ happiness, 


instead of lessening it; or at the least, we 


were wishing to make men happier against 
their will: and that so far from there 
being any need for our interference to 
improve the condition of the slaves in the 
West Indies, already they were as happy 
as the day was long; nay happier, 
for they danced all night. Consist- 
ently therefore with these opinions, they 
called upon us, just as we have been called 
upon this evening, to find some other and 
better selected sphere, for the exertions of 
our humanity. Really, the similarity of 
the two cases runs almost on all fours: for 
on that occasion, as well as now, we were 
assured that we should infallibly produce 
insurrections ; while it might be truly af- 
firmed in both cases, that the language of 
our opponents themselves was far more 
likely than ours to produce the appre- 
hended evil. Happily, the West Indian 
predictions have been so far from verified 
in this particular, that I scarcely recollect 
any other period of the same length as 
that which has elapsed since we com- 
menced our abolition-proceedings in 
which there had not been some insurrec- 
tion or other. Sir, allow me to hope that 
the resemblance, which I have shewn to 
exist between the two cases with so striking 
an accordance, will be completed, by our 
finding, that notwithstanding the different 
views and expectations which different 
gentlemen have formed of the effects of 
this measure, we shall all rejoice over it 
together ere many years shall be com- 
pleted, and find all the fancied mischiefs 
apprehended by our opponents disproved 
by the event. I beg, however, that it 
may be observed, that the resemblance 
which I have been describing is not 
merely an illustration: it is an argument ; 
and a very powerful one too it will appear 
to all who remember that we had then the 
misfortune to number many considerable 
men among our opponents; inasmuch as 
it shews how possible it is for men of emi- 
nent attainments to be misled, not merely 
into tolerating as an unavoidable evil, 
which it is only fair to confess was the 
argument of some of our opponents, but 
into supporting and panegyrizing, as war- 
ranted by the principles of justice and hu- 
manity, a cause, that now, after a few short 
years have expired, not a single man can 
be found to lift up bis voice in its fayour. 
( VOL. XXVI. ) 
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And now, Sir, if we suffer our imagina- 
tions to follow into its consequences the 
measure in which we are now engaged, 
and to look forward to the accomplishment 
of those hopes which I trust will be one 
day realized, what a prospect opens on 
our view! In the place of that degrading 
superstition, which now pervades those 
vast regions, Christianity, and the moral 
improvement which ever follows from its 
introduction, shall be diffused with all 
their blessed effects on individual charac- 
ter, and on social and domestic comfort. 
Surely, we here see a prize which it is 
worth contending for, at any cost of time 
and labour. And I can assure our oppo- 
nents, that they are greatly deceived, if 
they imagine that we are likely to give 
up the contest, even if we should fail in 
our present attempt. Happily, Sir, it 
appears from the unprecedented number 
of petitions now on your table, that the 
importance of the question is duly appre- 
ciated by the public mind. And let it 
not be imagined that these petitions have 
been produced by a burst of momentary 
enthusiasm; that the zeal which has ac- 
tuated the petitioners is a mere temporary 
flame, which will soon die away, and be 
exhausted. No, Sir: I am persuaded, 
that in proportion as the real condition of 
our Asiatic fellow-subjects shall be more 
generally known, the feeling which has 
already been so forcibly expressed, will 
prevail stil! more extensively. If, there- 
fore, our opponents really apprehend the 
greatest evils from discussing the subject, 
in common consistency with this opinion, 
they should suffer our question to pass, 
as the only way by which that discussion 
can be terminated. For they may be 
assured, that otherwise the public voice 
will call upon this House still more loudly 
than even it has now done. And assured - 
ly, my friends who are associated with me 
in this great cause are animated with the 
same determination as myself, never to 
abandon it, either till success shall have 
crowned our efforts or till it shall appear 
utterly unattainable. 

But after all, Sir, at the very moment 
when my friends and I were ready to raise 
the shout of victory, a proposition has 
been made to us by an hon. baronet, of 
which, though offered to us in the language, 
and by him, I donot deny, with the mean- 
ing of good will to our object, I must con- 


fess I am more afraid than of all the other 


modes of opposition we have experienced 
in the course of these discussions. I am 
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the more afraid of it, because the plausible 
and specious appearance with which it 
comes forward is likely to render its hos- 
tility so much the more efficient and de- 
structive. It accosts us with a language 
of this sort—“< We all mean the same 
thing : we all wish Christianity and moral 
improvement to be communicated to the 
natives of India: but we are afraid of the 
effects which will be produced in India 
by the appearance of your proposed 
clause on the statute book. Government 
may grant licences to persons to go over 
to India for religious purposes, as well as 
any others, under the general powers to 
be granted to them by the Bill. We must, 
therefore, resist your clause.” 

If what has been already stated to the 
House should not have sufficed for dispel- 
ling any apprehensions of a dangerous fer- 
ment being produced in the public mind 
of India, by the existence in the statute 
book of the clause we have now proposed, 
all such fears will, I think, be removed, 
when I shall have read an extract from 
one of the volumes on your table, con- 
cerning the extreme difficulty that is ex- 
perienced in India, in diffusing the most in- 
teresting intelligence throughout the mass 
of the people. Our opponents will assign 
more weight to the extract, because it is 
taken from Judge Strachey’s Answers to 
lord Wellesley’s Interrogatories, ‘ I take 
this opportunity,” says he, “ of remarking, 
that to render generally known any penal 
law, is extremely difficult, particularly 
among the lower orders of the people. 
Till they see the effect of it, they remain 
ignorant of it; and this in spite of ad- 
vertisements and proclamations. News 
and information of all kinds are, in Ben- 
gal, slowly and inaccurately transmitted 
from one to another. Among us, events 
obtain publicity through the means of pe- 
riodical prints, of epistolary correspond- 
ence, and of verbal communication. Among 
the natives, there is nothing of the two 
first, and even of the other hardly any*.” 

After hearing the above extract, the 
House will not, I think, participate in the 
apprehensions which some gentlemen seem 
to entertain, that the mere insertion of 
this clause into our statute book may pro- 
duce a dangerous commotion among the 
native population of India. Besides, Sir, 
as has been well remarked by my noble 
friend, (lord Castlereagh) who, in truth, 





* Answer from Judge Strachey to In- 
terrogatories, 30th Jan, 1802, 
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has treated the whole of this subject with 
extraordinary discretion and ability, thena- 
tives, if they should read the clause, which, 
however, is a highly improbable occur- 
rence, will find in it, and find I believe for 
the first time expressed in terms, a clear 
recognition, an effectual security, of their 
right to preserve their religious principles 
and institutions sacred and inviolate. The 
clause thus framed, will therefore produce 
satisfaction among them rather than dis- 
content, on that very subject of religion. 

But, Sir, it is an additional argument, 
and with me I confess a very powerful one, 
for retaining this clause, that though the 
general power of granting licences with 
which the friends of the hon. baronet’s 
motion would have us be satisfied, might 
provide sufficient openings for the sending 
over of missionaries to India, and for the 
employment of them there, so long as 
they should conduct themselves properly ; 
which, however, I utterly deny; yet I 
beg the House ever to. bear in mind, that 
my friends and } have far more in view in 
the measure we have been recommending, 
than merely the sending over and main- 
tenance of missionaries. I beg they will 
recollect what I stated in one of the first 
sentences which I addressed to you, that 
it is not merely for the purpose of enabling 
government to grant licences to missionaries 
that I support the present clause, but be- 
cause, especially when taken in conjunce 
tion with the Resolution on which, accord- 
ing to the usage of parliament, it is found- 
ed; by affirming the duty of enlighten- 
ing the minds and improving the morals 
of our East Indian fellow-subjects, it esta- 
blishes the principle; it lays the ground 
for promoting education among them, and 
for diffusing useful knowledge ofall kinds. 
When truth and reason, ‘so long excluded 
from that benighted land, shall once more 
obtain access to it, (and we are this day en- 
gaged in the great work of breaking down 
that barrier which has hitherto substan- 
tially and practically excluded them), the 
understandings of the natives will begin 
to exert their powers; and their minds, 
once enlightened, will instinctively reject 
the profane absurdities of their theolo- 
gical, and the depraving vices of their 
moral system. Thus they will be prepar- 
ed for the reception of Christianity, for 
“Christianity is a reasonable service,” 
and then, we may appeal to the moral 
superiority of Christian Europe in mo- 
dern times, in comparison with that of the 
most polished pagan communities, for the 
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blessed effects which may be expected to 
follow on their moral, their social, and, 
above all, their domestic comfort. 

But, Sir, to return to the question con- 
cerning the necessity of retaining our 
clause ; I cannot but hope, after all we 
have heard in the course of our discus- 


' sions, and more especially after what has 


passed subsequently to the hon. baronet’s 
motion for leaving out our clause; after 
all this, I repeat it, I cannot but indulge 
the hope, that all those at least, who were 
disposed to leave our clause out of the 
Bill, on the ground of its being unneces- 
sary, if not dangerous, will at length dis- 
cover, that some such clause as this is ab- 
solutely indispensable for accomplishing 
the desire, which they profess in common 
with us, of furnishing the means of intro- 
ducing Christianity into India. Indeed, 
it ought to open their eyes to the real prac- 
tical effect of their own amendment, that 
they who are the most decidedly hostile 
to the introduction of Christianity into 
India, so readily assent to it, or rather so 


warmly support it. 


But, Sir, let me ask, do they not see that 
if the clause be left out, the act of parlia- 
ment will contain no mengon whatever of 
religion or morals? no recognition of its 
being our duty to endeavour to communi- 
cate to our East Indian fellow-subjects the 
blessings of Christian light and moral im- 
 patary a Tha, recognition will still, 

grant, be contained in the resolution of 
the House of Commons, as well as in that 
of the House of Lords; but let me ask, 
will not this be precisely the situation in 
which the cause has stood, and stood, 
alas! to no purpose, for the last twenty 
years? For on the renewal of the char- 
ter in 1793, both Houses of Parliament, as 
has been repeatedly stated, passed, and 
have ever since kept on their Journals, a 
Resolution similar to that which we have 
now adopted. But, as was unanswerabiy 
urged in defence of the Court of Directors, 
by one of the ablest and most active op- 
ponents of all attempts to convert the na- 
tives of India, this recognition, being only 
contained in the Votes of the two Houses, 
but not in the act of the legislature, the 
executive body, whose business it was to 
carry into execution what parliament had 
prescribed by that Act, could not be 
chargeable with neglecting any duty 
which ‘that statute had ordained, when, so 
far from favouring, they rather thwarted 
and hindered the attempts of the mission- 
aries. The guilt, as was irresistibly ar- 
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gued by the writer just alluded to; the 
guilt, ifany, of not having favoured the 
endeavours of individuals to convert the 
natives of India, was not justiy chargeable 
on the East India Company’s directors, 
nor yet on the Board of Controul, but on 
the legislature, which prescribed to both 
the principles on which the government 
in India was to be conducted, but said 
not one syllable about religion or morals, 
And if the present Act, like the former, 
were to leave religion and morals unmen- 
tioned, the same inference might fairly be 
drawn from the silence of the legislature ; 
but with greatly increased force, since the 
enemies of East India missions would 
truly state, that the subject, which had 
formerly attracted little attention, had 
now been long under the consideration of 
parliament; and that, in the House of 
Commons especially, it had occasioned 
much debate. They would allege, that 
the advocates for the religious and moral 
improvement of India had maintained, 
that the moral degradation of our East 
Indian fellow-subjects, and their perni- 
cious and cruel institutions, rendered it 
eminently desirable that we should endea- 
vour to impart to them a purer system 
of faith and morals; that the attempt 
was perfectly practicable, and that it 
might be made with safety, nay even with 
advantage to our political interests ;— 
that, on the other hand, our opponents had 
maintained, that we were bringing for- 
ward an unnecessary, nay a most perni- 
cious project ; that the principles of the 
Hindoo religion were eminently pure, 
their practice superior to our own; but, 
were this more doubtful, that the endea- 
vour could not be made without endan- 
gering the very existence of our empire 
in India. Such, I say, it would be alleged, 
had been the state of the argument, and 
it would be added irresistibly, that parlia- 
ment had shewn, by rejecting the clause 
which had been offered by the advocates for 
Christianity in India, that it disapproved 
the project they had proposed. 

If any thing more could then be needed 
to supply additional force to the above 
argument, it would be the language which 
has at length been used by the ablest of 
our opponents. For happily, Sir, in the 
progress of our discussions, they have 
warmed in their course, one of them eés- 
pecially, to whose abilities and eloquence 
I pay no unwilling testimony, though I 
must say that he has imposed on himself 
a task which exceeds his, or indeed any 
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human abilites, in undertaking to recon- 
cile the manifest inconsistency, of feel- 
ing the highest respect for Christianity, 
and of preserving at the same time any 
measure of reverence for the Hindoo re- 
ligion, which, both in its theology and its 
morals, Christianity utterly abjures and 
condemns. The hon. gentleman, how- 
ever, has spoken out; ({ thank him for it ;) 
and has relieved the question from all 
ambiguity,—speaking in terms of high ad- 
miration of the excellence and sublimity 
of the Hindoo religion, and pretty plainly 
intimating that we, who are endeavouring 
to substitute Christianity in the place of 
it, are actuated by a zeal the most fanati- 
cal and absurd. Indeed, he frankly ac- 
knowledged to us, that he had it once in 
contemplation to move a clause, ex- 
pressly forbidding all further attempts of 
Christian missionaries, leaving us to con- 
clude that he abstained from so doing 
merely on pfudential grounds. All 
this may be right, or it may be wrong ; 
but after such sentiments have been ut- 
tered, and after the exulting approbation 
with which they were received by our 
opponents in general, let it no longer be 
said that we are all of one mind, all wish- 
ing alike for the diffusion of Christianity in 
India, but only differing as to the mode of 
accomplishing that desirable event. No, 
Sir; the question is now put on its true 
basis, and it clearly appears to be no other 
than this, whether, as Cliristianity is the 
religion of the British empire in Europe, 
the religion of Brahma and Vishhoo is not 
to be the acknowledged system of our 
Asiatic dominions. 

I beg pardon, Sir, for having trespassed 
so long on the indulgence of the House : 
bat the subject is one, the importance of 
which can scarcely be over-estimated. 
It, Sir, a British judge and jury, the for- 
mer often at an advanced period of life, af- 
ter a long course of professional labours, 
will sit patiently for more than an entire 
day to decide whether the life of some 
criminal shall be forfeited to the offended 
laws of his country; nay, even to settle 
some doubtful question of property ; how 
much less will you grudge, even to me, a 
still larger portion of your time and atten- 
tion than I have presumed to occupy, when 
you consider, that the question which we 
are now deciding involves not the prospes 
rity, not the life merely of an individual, 
but the religious and moral inserests, the 
temporal at once and the eternal well- 
being, of GO millions of our fellow creatures! 
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Mr. Prendergast repeated the arguments 
he had urged oti a former night against 
the principle upon which the preamble 
was framed, and contended that the intro- 
duction of men with heated imaginations 
into India, under the title of Missionaries, 
would be attended with the most mis- 
chievous consequences. He re-asserted, 
that he had heard Dr. Carey, on a hogs- 
head, exhorting the Hindoos, and telling 
them that hell’s flames would certainly be 
their portion if they did not become 
Christians. The attempt to convert the 
Hindoos was the most absurd infatuation 
that ever besotted the weakest mind. 

Mr. J. H. Smyth said, that the hon. gen- 
tleman who had spoken second in the de- 
bate, in supposing that goverhment wanted 
to patronize missionaries going out to In- 
dia, had misunderstood the plain meaning 
of the Resolution, as no such proceeding 
on the part of government was in con- 
templation. With regard to the mutiny 
at Vellore, he denied that the melancholy 
transaction was at all attributable to an 
attempt to introduce Christianity among 
the troops, but was solely to be ascribed 
to other causes, namely, to an order which 
had been given to remove the marks of 
their caste, than which nothing could be 
more degrading to a Hindoo. With re- 
spect to the argument of the invincibility 
of the prejudices of the natives, he said a 
sufficient answer had been afforded to. this 
by the admirable effects which had result- 
ed from the exertions of colonel Walker, in 
putting an end to the crime of infanticide, 
which had, before his interference, existed 
for centuries. 

Mr. Marryat expressed his surprise that 
the duty imposed by this clause on mis- 
sionaries, was not also imposed on the 
bishop and archdeacons who were pro- 
posed to go to India, in a subsequent 
clause. That there were many dignified 
clergymen of the established church pre- 
pared to pursue so laudable a design as 
the conversion of the Indians, he had not 
adoubt; and as he was not disposed to 
pay the missionaries a compliment at the 
expence of the church of England, he 
should not vote for the insertion of the 
preamble, unless it was also applied to the 
clause respecting the appointment of the 
bishops. 

Mr. Forbes pointed out the certain ill 
effects which would result from this clause, 
and said that the natives of India were now 
watching every ship for the arrival of the 
Bill which was to constitute their future 
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government. The moment it arrived it 
would be translated into their language aud 
they would study it with peculiar earnest- 
ness. The result they would draw from 
the proposed preamble would be, that the 
British government intended to force them 
to adopt the Christian religion, and hence 
would arise a spirit of dissatisfaction that 
would not terminate till the British authe- 
rity in India was annihilated. 

Mr. Robert Smith resisted the clause be- 
cause it was altogether unnecessary. 

Mr. Whitbread could not admit that the 
preamble was not absolutely requisite. 
He thought that the dangers had been 
grossly exaggerated and the Hindoo cha- 
racter mistaken by the enemies of this 
clause. Why was this Christian country 
to abjure its doctrines in India? He was 
convinced that the mutiny of Vellore was 
not owing to the violation of any religious 
prejudices. If the preamble were re- 
jected, it would be a complete bar to the 
introduction of Christianity into India. 

Sir T. Sutton said, that the House was 
to act as statesmen legislating for an em- 
pire, and not merely, as had been said, as 
a Christian assembly. 

Mr. W. Smith resisted the tone of au- 
thority assumed by gentlemen on the 
other side, not of the House, but of the 
question. Those gentlemen who had been 
in India, seemed to think they had a right 
to dictate what they pleased to those who 
had not been there; but he thought it 
very possible to have been in India and to 
know nothing of India. As to the charge 
of fanaticism, there was, he conceived, a 
fanaticism .in religion, and also a fanati- 
cism in indifference. 

Mr. Forbes pleaded not guilty to the 
charge of indifference. His father was a 
clergyman, he had a brother a clergyman, 
and he intended making one of his sons 
a clergyman. It could scarcely be sup- 
posed, therefore, that he was indifferent 
on this head. He had assisted, besides, 
in translating the four gospels into the 
Hindoo language, and had received the 
thanks of several of those gentlemen for 
so doing. He had translated the gospels, 
but he left-the Hindoos to do with them 
what they pleased. 

Sir T. Acland spoke in favour’ of the 
original Resolution. He thought it pru- 
dent and moderate, and that it was such, 
that in the words of a ‘great statesman, a 
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Christian parliament could not do less—a 
British parliament couid not do more. 
The House then divided, when there 
were, 
For the original Clause - 54 
For the Amendment - 32 
Majority - - —22 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, July 2. 

He.teston Exrecrion Bitt.}] On the 
motion for the third reading of the Bill to 
secure the Freedom and Purity of Election 
in the borough of Helleston, 

The Marquis of Tavistock moved a new 
clause to be added to the Bill, the purport 
of which was, that the election of two 
members for Helleston, and the election 
of two knights of the shire for the county 
of York, should cease; and that instead 
thereof two knighis of the shire should be 
chosen for the West Riding of the county 
of York, and two for the North and East 
Riding. 

Mr. Bankes said he did not see any ne- 
cessity for such a clause. 

The clause was then rejected without a 
division, and the Bill read a third time and 
passed. 


Catuouic Question.] Sir J. C. Hip- 
pisley moved that there be laid before the 
House extracts from the dispatch of sir 
G. Prevost, governor of Canada, bearing 
date in October, 1811, with respect to the 
state of the Catholic religion in that co- 
lony. The motion was agreed to. The 


‘hon. baronet then said; as notice had been 


given of a Bill to be brought in next ses- 
sion for the relief of the Roman Catholics, 
he felt it to be his duty again to move for 
the committee which he had called for in 
the present session. He therefore took 
that opportunity of giving notice, that he 
should, early in the next session of parlia- 
ment, again move for the appointment of 
a committee, in the same words which he 
had used in his motion of the 11th of May 
last. 


Motion RESPECTING THE SuppuiEs. ] 
Mr. Tierney moved, That the Supplies 
voted for the Navy, Army, Ordnance, 
Vote of Credit, and Subsidies for Great 
Britain and Ireland, for the years 1805, 
1806, 1807, 1808, 1809; 1810, 1811, 1812, 
and 1843, may be stated as follows; viz. 
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And a debate a rising in the House 
thereupon ; it was ordered, That the de- 
bate be adjourned ti]l Thursday. 


Report ON THE ACT RESPECTING THE 
Jupces’ Sararies.] Mr. Thomas Courte- 
nay reported from the Committee appoint- 
ed to consider of the Act 39 Geo. 3, c. 110, 
for the Augmentation of the Salaries of the 
Judges, &c. that they had come to the fol- 
lowing Resolution : 

« Resolved, Thathis Majesty be enabled 
to grant, under certain conditions to be 
limited, unto any person who shall have 
held the office of Chief Justice of the Court 
of King’s-bench, or Master of the Rolls, 
or Chief Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas, or Chief Baron of the Court of Ex- 
chequer, respectively, an additional an- 
nuity of 800. to each of such persons; 
and to any person who shall have held the 
office of Puisne Justice of the Courts of 
King’s-bench or Common Pleas, or Baron 
of the coif of the Court of Exehequer, an 
additional annuity of 600I. to each of such 
persons ; such annuities to be granted to 
them respectively from the time of their 
resignation of such offices respectively.” 

Ordered, That a Bill be brought in upon 
the said Resolution. 


Petition oF Captain LayMaN—Duwra- 
BILITY OF TimpER.}| Lord Cochrane pre- 
sented a Petition from captain William 
Layman, of his Majesty’s navy, setting 
forth, «* That the petitioner has discovered 
a mode of increasing the strength and 
durability of timber, and of rendering 
forest trees fit for immediate service with- 
out the usual seasoning, by a process short 
and simple; and that this discovery, be- 
sides its national utility for general pur- 
poses, is of the greatest importance to his 
Majesty’s navy; and that the petitioner 
has already demonstrated the reality of 
his discovery before the Board of Agri- 
culture, in a course of experiments made 
in the presence of several members of both 
Houses of Parliament, which experiments 
are recorded in the minutes of that board ; 
and that these experiments, however, fall 
considerably short of what the petitioner, 
by subsequent improvement of the pro- 
cess, is now able to effect; and therefore 
he humbly presumes to solicit the House, 
that they would adopt such means, as they 
may think proper, for the complete veri- 
fication of the same, which the petitioner 
is ready to demonstrate in whatever man- 
ner he may be directed.” 
Ordered fo lie upon the table. 
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Avction Dutigs Bitt.] On the order 
of the day, for taking into further con- 
sideration the Report from the Committee 
of the whole House, on the Bill for taking 
away the exemption from the Auction 
Duty in respect of estates and effects 
bought in by or for the owner, and allow- 
ing a return of such duty, under judgment 
of relief, on complaint laid, and for the 
prevention of frauds on the Auction Duty, 
being read, 

Mr. Wharton moved the postponement 
of the further consideration of the Report 
till Monday. 

Mr. Whitbread said, understanding that 
the further discussion of this important 
subject would suit the convenience of the 
House better, by postponing it to Monday, 
he rose merely for the purpose of setting 
himself right, concerning some assertions 
which he had made on a preceding eve- 
ning, and which had been contradicted by 
the right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Wharton.) In consequence of that right 
hon, gentleman’s observations, the follow- 
ing communication had been made to him 
from five most respectable auctioneers :— 

“Sir; in consequence of the observations 
you did our profession the honour to make 
on Friday evening last, and which were 
contradicted by Mr. Wharton and Mr. 
Vansittart, we deem it due to the feelings 
of Mr. George Robins, from whom you 
received the statement, and respectful 
towards you, who have so kindly advo- 
cated our cause, to state, that the observa- 
tions you were authorised to make by Mr. 
Robins are strictly true ; and, on reference 
to the minutes of a conversation which 
passed with Mr. Vansittart last year, we 
find the following passage relating to it: — 
Mr. Vansittart observed, ‘ that he should 
have full time to consider the Auction Bill 
during the recess—that he would consult 
and advise with the deputation, and see 
them from time to time—and that he 
would, in the course of the recess, come 
municate his sentiments and opinion in 
writing to them.’ ‘ 

“The Bill, however, passed all its 
stages, save only the Report, before we 
received any sort of intimation that it was 
again introduced into the House of Com- 
mons. Regarding the word ‘ experiment,’ 
as made use of by Mr. Wharton, we state 
distinctly that he assured us he appre- 
hended the Bill must undergo important 
alteration in the ensuing session, but he 
must, in the mean time, try the experi- 
ment; and lastly, he stated that our ob- 
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jections to the Bill had now ceased. To 
this we reply by referring to a passage in 
our letter to Mr, Wharton, that the Bill is 
so oppressive in its principal feature, re- 
specting estates, as to be reconcilable by 
no modifications whatever. Weare, very 
respectfully, &c. R. Winsraniey, J. 
Curisti£, T. L. Forrest, D. R. Munn, 
Hi. Parrirs.” 

Such being the representation which 
these gentlemen had made of that conversa- 
tion, he would do little more than state the 
grounds on which he would enter his pro- 
test against the principles of the Bill. It 
appeared, however, highly desirable that 
some regulation should take place con- 
cerning mock auctions; and he would be 
glad to see some measure adopted for that 
purpose, which might not disturb the bu- 
siness of the legitimate auctioncers, for he 
should set his face against any regulation 
which made no distinction between the 
good and the bad. The Bill at present 
under consideration, although it had only 
been heard of within these few days, had 
excited considerable alarm. Letters from 
respectable professional persons at Bristol, 
and over all the kingdom, had already ar- 
rived in London, complaining of the intoler- 
able hardships. which its provisions im- 
posed; and by acommunication froma very 
intelligent gentleman, he was informed, if 
the Bill passed, an estate which he intend- 
ed to dispose of, should be immediately 
withdrawn. ‘The hardship in the regula- 
tions concerning the disposal of goods and 
chattels, appeared to be great, and the 
crown in all appearance would have a 
fresh accession of power, from the com- 
plicated securities to be given in the future 
sale of estates. The Solicitor of Excise 
would have a most profitable situation, 
provided the Bill passed, by drawing out 
multitudes of bonds, though he did not go 
so far as to say that the person who would 
draw the bonds, had any hand in drawing 
the Bill. He was glad that his observation 
respecting the printing of the Bill had 
contributed to make it public, and that its 
propositions had become the subject. of 
discussion among intelligent men, in 
whose minds it had excited no inconsider- 
able apprehensions both for the welfare 
of a body of respectable persons, and the 
future prosperity of the revenue. 

Mr. Fremantle said, he had been given 
to understand, that the hon: proposer of 
the measure contemplated an alteration of 
that clause which regulated the sale of 
goods and chattels, so that it might be less 

ies 
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objectionable to professional persons. He 
had likewise learned, that the clause which 
enacted security by bond for the duty on 
the sale of estates, was to be modified. 
Now, it appeared to him, that the latter 
clause, as it now stood, went to impose 
restrictions of a severe description on every 
landholder, who, from particular circum- 
stances or family embarrassments, might 
find it necessary to dispose of his pro- 
perty. Other parts of the Bill were some- 
what mysterious, and required explana- 
tion; for instance, in what manner were 
itinerant auctioneers to be distinguished 
from the respectable stationary auctioneers? 
Though he knew how to distinguish them 
himself, the Bill had not pretended to 
furnish him with any means of recogni- 
tion, and he would be glad that the hon. 
proposer of the measure would state whom 
he contemplated as permanent, and whom 
as perambulating auctioneers. 

Mr. Wharton informed the hon. gentle- 
man, that he had been mis-informed with 
respect to his intentions of making altera- 
tions in those clauses which he had pointed 
out, he really had not contemplated any 
modification in the one or amendment in 
the other. With respect to the distinction 
drawn between resident and itinerant auc- 
tioneers, he conceived that it required little 
explanation, because every person knew a 
respectable Bond-street or Fleet-street auc- 
tioneer from one of those who perambu- 
lated the country and established for a few 
days a sale room in a village or a borough. 
Such was his manner of making the dis- 
tinction, and he believed that the person 
who drew up the Bill contemplated the 
same when he framed the clause. Much 
difference of opinion, he believed, did 
exist concerning the first clause, but those 
who believed that the Bill had been 
brought in solely for the purpose of re- 
pressing mock auctions, had misunderstood 
the measure from its commencement, be- 
Cause it was intended from the beginning 
to be applied to another kind of practice. 
He alluded to a practice which he was in- 
formed had become pretty general, namely, 
that a person who had the sale of an estate 
in contemplation, communicated his reso- 
lution to another person likely to become 
a purchaser, and demanded a certain sum, 
say 10,000/. for his property ; the other 
party, however, having duly considered 
the offer, comes to the determination of 
giving 8,000. for the estate, and no more; 
upon which they come to the resolution, 
that the property shall be exposed to sale, 
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which is accordingly done, and if it is not |'the estate would be purchased at the auc- 


purchased for more than 8,000/. the estate 
is bought in, and the private bidder be- 
comes the purchaser. Now, the duty on 
auctions he apprehended was imposed on 
the benefit of competition, and a consider- 
able advantage was contemplated to arise 
from allowing the principle of competition 
to have full operation. To operate against 
that description of sales the first clause had 
been framed, and to which he believed the 
principle of auction duty was fairly appli- 
cable. He had always apprehended much 
difference would arise on that point, but 
he hoped he had made his views distinct 
to all who heard him. With respect to 
the statements of the conversation con- 
tained in the letter which the hon. gentle- 
man opposite had communicated to the 
House, he begged leave to observe, that 
he had received a letter of the same de- 
scription. He had, however, some recol- 
lection of the conversation which passed 
between his right hon. friend the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer and himself with 
those gentlemen, and that conference had 
left impressions on bis mind something 
different from what it appeared to have 
made on theirs. He did not know whe- 
ther this difference might not arise from 
the habitual politeness of these gentle- 
men’s manners, which had softened their 
appearance of hostility to the measure, and 
caused him to meet. them with something 
like correspondent affability, Certain it 
was, however, they, according to his re- 
collection, signified their satisfaction. — 
{Mr. Whitbread whispered across the 
table, “ With vour civility, perhaps, but 
not with the Biil.””]—No, he understood 
they were satisfied with the Bill; he had 
no remembrance of the expression con- 
cerning making an experiment of the mea- 
sure. It was nonsense as applied to the 
Bill in contemplation, and could never 
have been employed, except in a vague 
and uncertain manner in those little hesi- 
tations which sometimes arose in conver- 
sation. The Bill was. brought in for the 
purpose of meeting an acknowledged evil, 
and he hoped it would be carried into 
effect with some inconsiderable modifica- 
tions. 

Mr. W. Smith said, he apprehended that 
the hon. gentleman who spoke last had 
mistaken the principle of the measure en- 
tirely. It appeared to him, that the case 
which he had mentioned of disposing of an 
estate for 8,000/. was liable to a very dif- 
‘ferent construction ; for in all probability 

( VOL, XXVI, ) 





tion room for more than what had been 
contemplated, by some hundreds of pounds, 
by which means the revenue would gain 
considerably. . A gentleman, a friend of 
his, had informed him that an experiment 
of akind similar to that at present under 
consideration had beén. introduced in 
France. Formerly it appeared the rate of 
auction duty in that country was only one- 
half per cent. but the new measure in- 
creased it to three per cent. which banished 
auctions wholly from Brussels, Bourdeaux, 
and other places, and had an effect so mis- 
chievous on the auctions at Paris, that the 
government very recently taking into con- 
sideration the great decrease of revenue, 
and seeing the warehouses filled with old 
fashioned merchandize, which the auctions 
were wont to remove, consented to relin-= 
quish their enactments, and frame a mea- 
sure more tolerant and consequently more 
productive. Such being the situation of 
France under similar regulations, he sin- 
cerely hoped that the lesson might induce 
the ministers of Britain to consent to the 
postponement or the final renunciation of 
the present measure. 

Mr. Huskisson declared that it became 
the duty of the House to consider whether 
the present revenue arising from aucticns 
would in all probability be of the same 
amount with an extensive diminution of 
sales, which every reasonable person might 
contemplate. An alteration, he perceived, 
had been made in the period for which 
bonds had to be given in case of estates 
being bought in: now this tended little to 
diminish the difficulties of the auctioneers ; 
the sales might not be concluded for a 
considerable period, and the influence of 
the bonds still continued. Now, in case 
of the property being bona fide bought in, 
and not sold by private contract within 
the twelvemonth, the time limited, appli- 
cation might be made to certain commis- 
sioners, who were empowered to grant 
relief, provided that every thing was duly 
proved. But no relief was to be granted 
unless the authenticity of the auction was 
fully and satisfactorily proved—unless it 
was made manifest that the auctioneer had 
exalted his voice in a very audible man- 
ner, till all the audience were satisfied of 
the sum bidden, and the commissioners 
themselves were convinced that the pro- 
fessional gentleman had repeatedly pro- 
claimed the amount of the biddings, and 
also that every person had heard anc were 
satisfied. That extraordinary accumula- 
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tion of proofs tended to involve the auc- 
tioneers in distress and difficulty. He was 
sure if the Bill passed that any auctioneer 
in a respectable employment would hesi- 
tate to continue his profession any longer, 
and all who had estates to sell would 
hesitate to offer them up to sale. He could 
almost name the person who framed this 
measure—he was some gentleman very 
assiduous about the Board of Excise, but 
he apprehended that persons who were in 
the habit of collecting revenue paid little 
attention to the sources of its prosperity, 
and the consequence was, when they pro- 
ceeded to legislate, their measures might 
be productive of embarrassment and mis- 
chief. The ministers ought to pass that 
part of the Bill which remedied the evils 
arising from mock auctions, and postpone 
the part relating to resident auctioneers 
till all the parties had leisure to consider 
it and come to some proper determination. 
Mr. Lockhart apprehended that the méa- 
sure interfered too far with the transfer of 
property, and might be exceedingly inju- 
rious to the stamp and consideration duties. 
The bonds proposed to be entered into 
were an incumbrance upon’ property, .and 
would have the effect of charging the land 
to a considerable amount. Did they ex- 
pect that trustees would give bonds that 
would encumber the lands of others which 
they were appointed to protect? The mea- 
sure originated in a desire to relieve the 
fair trader from the evil operation of the 
mock auctions, and it appeared highly im- 
proper to engraft something on the Bill of 
a very different nature and principle. Let 
them have a Bill for the protection of the 
fair trader, and then let them havea sepa- 
rate Bill for imposing an additional duty 
on him, but do not couple such dissonant 
ropositions together. Besides, he appre- 
pontied that hawkers and pedlars, against 
whom appeared no clause in the Bill, 
would be enabled to become formidable 
rivals to the legitimate traders. From 
every circumstance he really thought the 
hon. gentleman might be induced to ac- 
quiesce in the proposal for the postpone- 
ment of the measure to another session. 
Mr. Alderman Atkins said, that a large 
body of respectable auctioneers of the city 
of London had waited on him in the morn- 
ing and gave him to understand, that if 
the Bill passed the House their business 
would be annihilated. 
Mr. Wharton declared that the measure 
had grown out of applications and sug- 
gestions made to the Treasury, and from 
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the moment that it originated he had in 
contemplation both the legitimate and 
itinerant auctioneers, he never dreamed 
of availing himself of a popular measure 
to introduce by way of appendage, one 
that was unpopular. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis maintained that 
the Bill interfered most essentially with 
the transfer of landed property, which 
was already sufficiently encumbered. It 
became the duty of the House to remove 
rather than create impediment of transfer, 
and nothing tended so much to retard the 
improvement of land as the difficulty he 
had mentioned. The Bill would increase 
to an enormous degree the difficulty of 
selling lands by auction, and at present 
there were scarcely any other mode of 
getting apurchaser. A measure of a mags 
nitude so serious deserved further conside- 
ration ; auctions were of public benefit, 
for through their means people found an 
outlet to their accumulated quantities of 
goods which could not be got rid of in 
the common way. The difficulties of the 
times occasioned these mock auctions, and 
with returning prosperity they would die 
away of their own accord. He concluded 
by moving, as an amendment to the mo- 
tion, “ That the Report should be taken 
into further consideration on this day three 
months.”’ 

Mr. Wharton expressed his surprize at 
a motion for which he could not be at all 
prepared. ‘If the hon. gentleman objected 
to one clause, against which alone any 
objection had been urged, he might pro- 
pose on Monday to omit the clause; but 
to propose the entire rejection of the Bill, 
did really. strike him with astonishment. 
It was, indeed, taking him unawares, for 
had he expected such a motion he should 
have taken occasion to enter into details, 
and to urge the various reasons which in- 
duced the preparation of this measure. 
As to mock auctions and itinerant auctions, 
the hon. gentleman was mistaken in sup- 
posing that they were not productive of 
great evil. In fact, not only a fraud was 
committed upon those poor innocent peo- 
ple who were induced to buy at such 


auctions, but a great encouragement was | 


given to robbery, by the quick and easy 
means which these auctions afforded for 
disposing of stolen goods. 


lustrated the fact—a gentleman having 
been arrested in London, and taken to 
Bow-street upon the charge of stealing a 


case of pistols found in his lodgings, which |~ 


A case had, — 
indeed, come to his knowledge which il- ~ 
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pistols were stolen from a nobleman in 
town, whose house had been burglariously 


entered some time before. But the gen- 
tleman arrested had, it turned out, bought 
the pistols at one of these mock auctions 
at Lynn, in Norfolk. Many such sales, 
however, were, no doubt, made at such 
auctions, and that was among the reasons 
which suggested the necessity of this part 
of the Bill, to which he trusted the hon. 
gentleman would not seriously object; 
and as to the part which the hon. gentle- 
man opposed, a proposition to rescind it, 
would, he submitted, come before the 
House with much more propriety on Mon- 
day next. 

r. Huskisson suggested the propriety 
of giving a pledge not to press the objec- 
tionable part of the Bill on Monday, nor 
until the next session; and in that case 
he presumed that the hon. gentleman on 
the other side would have no objection to 
withdraw his amendment. Buteven should 
the amendment be carried, no public in- 
convenience could follow, because that 
part of the Bill which referred to mock 
auctions, might be again brought forward 
in a separate Bill. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted, 
that he himself felt some of the objections 
urged against the part of the Biil particu- 
larly alluded to by the hon. gentleman 
who had just sat down, and by other mem- 
bers also. He intended therefore to pro- 
pose on Monday certain modifications of 
the measure, but he felt it his duty to per- 
sist in supporting the principle of the first 
clause, with which his objections were 
connected. 

Mr. Fremantle was of opinion, that as 
so many gentlemen declared their inability 
to attend on Monday, and as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer expressed his de- 
termination to persist in the principle ob- 
jected to, it would be advisable to come 
to a decision that evening, and therefore 
he should support the amendment. In- 
deed, the question was so important, af- 
fecting as it did all the landed interest of 
the country, considering that no less than 
Janded property to the amount of five mil- 
lions was annually disposed of by auction, 
and that the auction duty exceeded 
380,000/. a year, that no time should be 
lost’ in disposing of a measure that mate- 
rially endangered such extensive interest. 

Sir C. Burrell supported the amendment. 

Mr. Protheroe disapproved of that part 
of the Bill which referred to the sale of 
landed property, but wished the part re- 
lating to mock-auctions to pass into law. 
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Mr. Wynn spoke against the auction 
duty upon Jand altogether, thinking that 
the whole duty should be imposed upon 
the conveyance, which would serve much 
to simplify business, Under the provi- 
sions of this Bill he thought that great liti- 
gation, with some difficulty in making out 
titles, was too likely to arise, and for this, 
with other reasons already stated, he 
should vote for the amendment. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis conceiving that 
every day must be calculated to take 
away from the number of those who were 
at present disposed to join with him in op- 
posing the present Bill, at least in the ob- 
jectionable features already pointed out ; 
while, at the same time, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer declined giving any as- 
surance that. he should not push this part 
of the measure, on the contrary, that he 
adhered to the principle of it, he must 
press his motion. 

Mr. Wharton said, the clause now ob- 
jected to was an original part of the pre- 
sent measure. 

Mr. Littleton thought the measure in 
many parts objectionable, and that it was 
incumbent on every landed proprietor to 
stay in town and oppose it. 

Mr. Whitbread hoped the right hon. 
gentleman would consent to the delay pro- 
posed, The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he was convinced, had been ignorant of 
the contents of the clause in question, till 
he had come into the House that night. 
He observed the right hon. gentleman, 


| and marked his surprise while he was read- 


ing the clause; and hoped, as gentlemen 
were about immediately to leave town, 
the right hon. gentleman would either 
withdraw the Bill intirely, or would divide 
it into two, throwing aside that part of it 
which had been represented, and he be- 
lieved justly, would in its effects be so de- 
structive both to the revenue and to the 
landed interest. 

Mr. Wortley was against the clause ob- 
jected to. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins should vote for 
going into the committee, though he did 
not say he should vote for the clause in 
question. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, seeing 
the sense of the House to be against the 
measure, agreed to put it off. 

Mr. Gooch remonstrated against the 
postponement of that part of the Bill 
which went to suppress mock auctions. 
By pursuing a middle course, he thought 
the Bill might be made palatable and sere 
viceable to al} parties, 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer was un- 
willing to separate the provisions which 
regarded the fair trader, from those which 
concerned the revenue. 

Sir James Shaw entreated his right hon. 
friend to reconsider the matter, and not 
by abandoning the Bill, to subject the fair 
trader to a continuance of those disadvan- 
tages under which he now laboured. 

‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
after what he had now heard from the 
House, he must persevere in his motion 
for going into committee on this Bill on 
Monday. 

Mr. Huskisson was aware, that this was 
not the first Bill, containing disagreeable 
clauses, which the House had been forced 
to adopt, lest they should lose the bene- 
fits expected from the general enactments 
of the Bill. 

Sir W. Curtis conceived the evil sought 
to be checked by the Bill to be so great, 
that he hoped it should not be lost with- 
out avote. He hoped the right hon. gen- 
tleman would agree to divide it into two, 

‘Lhe question for the House going into 
the Committee on the Bill, on Monday, 
was then put and negatived without a 
division ; and the Bill was ordered to be 
committed this day three months, 


East Inpia Company’s Cuarter BI1t.]} 
Lord Castlereagh having moved that the 
House should resume in a Committee the 
consideration of the Bill, the Speaker left 
the chair, and the Committee proceeded 
to the discussion of the remaining clauses. 
His lordship called the attention of the 
Committee to the clause which related to 
the appropriation of the East India Com- 
pany’s funds. That clause, he observed, 
had been very generally misunderstood. 
It certainly was not the design of the 
framers of the Bill to take out of the Com- 
pany’s hands the application of any funds 
which they were in legal possession of, 
and which they might dispose of to the 
general advantage of the proprietors, 
The great object in view was, to draw 
more clearly than it at present existed, 
and to ascertain with all possible precision, 
a distinct line between the territorial and 
commercial transactions of the Company. 
It was fair, and in every respect reason- 
able, that the Company, when paying in 
Europe for the expenditure occasioned by 
political affairs in Asia, should be enabled 
to meet the calls thus made upon them ; 
and they might, in that case, be obliged 
to draw the money requisite for such exi- 
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gencies from their commercial revenue. 
This, of course, could be easily effected, 
by carrying to the next year the excess 
of payments, if any happened, and by 
making the deductions which might be 
necessary: With respect to bills of ex- 
change which were or might be payable 
for commercial transactions, it appeared 
perfectly consistent that they should be 
paid out of the commercial funds. He 
did not approve of the principle by which 
the dividends of the Company were set- 
tled at 10} per cent:; but the best guard 
for securing that per centage, was to pre- 
vent the political from pressing upon the 
commercial expenditure. When he al- 
luded to the per centage of 104, he meant 
that inthe true sense of commercial spe- 
culation, and the general spirit of the 
country for trade, it would be altogether 
absurd to call upon the legislature to coun- 
tenance any proposition for fixing the 
dividends at that rate. Ifsuch a proposi- 
tion were entertained, it would evidently 
tend to pledge the legislature to any idle 
and improvident system which the Com- 
pany might adopt, fur it would be always 
a settled point that the proprietors should 
receive their dividends of 104 per cent. 
The noble lord concluded, by stating that 
he should move clauses for distinctly 
dividing, according to certain regulations, 
the territorial and commercial funds of 
the Company, allowing at the same time 
to them every facility, consistent with the 
general interests of the empire, for the 
enjoyment of their political system, and 
their trading concerns. 

Mr. Tierney had one question to ask, 
supposing after payment of the dividend, 
the commercial profits should not be suf- 
ficient to discharge the territorial engage- 
ments, from what fund were such engage- 
ments to be paid ? 

Lord Castlereagh said, the funds in India 
would be sufficient to discharge the en- 
gagements. there. He presumed the 
Company would not be inclined to hold 
out that there were not funds in India suf- 
ficient to pay the debts in India. 

Mr. R. Smith was afraid that this fund 
might be absorbed by wars in India. 

Mr. Robanson objected to the commer- 
cial fund being subject to the appropriation 
by the Board of Controul, being in that 
manner liable to be applied to the pay- 
ment of territorial engagements. 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that he did not 
think the hon. member had argued the 
question very solidly, for it was one of 
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equity, as to the taking the whole of the 
funds, and not founded upon a distinction 
of territorial and commercial funds. 

Mr, Tverney supported the views of the 
hon. member (Mr. Robinson). He was 
not prepared to suggest what kind of 
remedy the case required; but he was 
decidedly of opinion that some remedy 
ought to be provided. . He wished that 
the Company should be secured from the 
necessity of occasional applications to 
parliament for relief; and he thought that 
their surplus revenue should be appro- 
priated in such a way as to secure the divi- 
dend to the bend-holder and proprietor, 
and to enable the Company to meet their 
territorial engagements by supplying the 
deficit of one year from the excess of 
another. 

Mr. C. Grant, sen. argued on the same 
side. - 

Lord Castlereagh denied that the com- 
mercial protits of the Company were to 
be applied solely to transactions in which 
their interest was concerned, and con- 
tended, that the public had an interest 
created by the boon of the China trade 
granted to the Company, in the profits of 
that trade. Those profits were not to be 


‘given the Company as commercial pro- 


fits, but were reserved as applicable to 
general purposes of the government of 
India, and in the management of which 
government and the public had an un- 
doubted interest. : 

Mr. Tierney wished to obtain from the 
noble lord a distinct avowal of what was 
to be the appropriation of the Company’s 
surplus revenue. 

Lord Castlereagh said, it was not judi- 
cious in the Company to claim aid for a 
case which had never been exemplified : 
viz. when the China and India trade 
should not produce a sufficiency to pay 
the dividend. The China trade, too, could 
not with propriety be termed the property 
of the Company. The Company would 
not, by the clause as it stood, be burthened 
by the bills of exchange. 

Mr. Tierney said, the Company only 
claimed that 1f 20 years profit amounted 
to 20 years dividend, they should not be 
deprived of the latter, on account of the 
deficiency of any one particular year. 

Mr. P. Moore said the Company would 
be in a worse state than before, their com- 
mercial affairs being subjected to the su- 
perintendance of government. 

Mr. R. Smith intimated his intention to 
propose several clauses,—when lord Cas- 
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tlereagh should bring on his propositions 
concerning the appropriation of the com- 
mercial and territorial revenues,—to lay 
aside a modicum for founding schools for 
the literature of the natives, wherein they 
should be themselves the teachers; and 
for communicating the sciences to them 
through the medium of Europeans. 

Mr. Fawcett proposed a regulation by 
which the Company were to keep separate 
their commercial accounts, which, after 
some conversation, was withdrawn. Se- 
veral other clauses were passed, after ob- 
servations from different members, 

On the clause for providing that 20,000 
of the King’s troops should be maintained 
in India at the expence of the Company, 

Mr. R. Thornton objected to the clause, 
as being a larger number than was hither- 
to authorised by law to be employed. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that although 
a much smaller number had been stated in 
the last act, yet it was found, in point of 
fact, that many more troops were necessary 
there than was calculated upon at that 
time, and that the number employed was 
above 20,000 men. It would not now be 
argued, that India was not able to main- 
tain her own military establishment ; and 
without, at least, 20,000 troops being em- 
ployed there, no reasonable confidence 
could be placed in the security of our 
Eastern empire. It must be recollected 
that our territory in the East had nearly 
trebled since 1793, and that an increased 
military establishment became necessary. 

Mr. A. Robinson wished the number of 
the regiments to be employed there, with 
the complement of each regiment, to be 
specified, as he conceived that the Com- 
pany were now paying for 16 regiments, 
when they ought only to pay for 12. 

Mr. Tierney thought it evident, that if 
the Company were obliged to pay for 
20,000 men, they had a right to ask, that 
to diminish the expence as much as possi- 
ble, this force should be divided into as 
few regiments as possible, which should be 
kept up complete. 

Lord Castlereagh thought the Company 
had no right to ask of the state to do that 
for them which they could not do for 
themselves, It was the wish of govern- 
ment to have the regiments at home as 
complete as possible, but it was not possi- 
ble to keep them all complete. It was, 
however, the constant practice to send to 
India the regiments that were the fullest ; 
and it was often found difficult to find a 
regiment full enough to send to India. 
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Mr. A. Robinson observed that as a regi- 
ment in India was a situation of great 
patronage and profit to the colonel, there 
was an interest which might be made for 
having a great number of regiments al- 
though in an incomplete state. 

After a protracted conversation, the 
clause was finally agreed to. It was agreed, 
on the motion of Mr. Robinson, that a list 
of all the pensions granted by the Court 
of Directors should be laid before parlia- 
ment. The clause that the bishop and 
archdeacons should not engage in trade, 
was, on the motion of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, expunged as implying a 
reproach on the clergy. 

Mr. W. Dundas stated, that the majority 
of the British, resident in India, were 
Scotch; and that in consequence of there 
being no:church of their religious persua- 
sion in India, they were prevented from 
attending divine service. He therefore 
wished that a clergyman of that persua- 
sion should be sent out to each presidency, 
with moderate salaries assigned them. 

Lord Castlereagh said, his right hon. 
friend was only feeling his ground; but 
should he succeed on the narrow ground 
on which he went at present, a principle of 
great importance would be established— 
that when an establishment should be 
made in any of the settlements for the 
church of England, one must also be 
made for the kirk of Scotland, and the 
kirk of Scotland must necessarily be esta- 
blished in all its dependencies. 

Several other gentlemen rose to express 
their opinions on this subject, but on Mr. 
Lushington remarking that it was irregular 
to discuss the question, as the right hon. 
member had made no distinct proposal, 
the subject was dropped. 

Mr. R. Smith then proposed two or 
three clauses relative to the appropriation 
of asum of money for the promotion of 
native literature in the East, for the en- 
couragement of sciences among the natives, 
and for the establishment of anative col- 
lege or colleges. 

Mr. Grant, sen. though friendly to the 
encouragement of literature and science, 
conceived that it was going tco far. to 
establish a college for the continuation 
of «sative prejudices and errors; in fact, to 
institute a Mahometan college for the 
Mahometan religion, 

Lord Castlercagh professed himself friend- 
ly to the principle of the clauses, though 
he thought there might be some objection 
to the method of carrying it into effect. 
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The clauses were then received, with an 
understanding that they should be debated 
on the Report. 

Mr. W. Dundas then proposed a clause 
for the appointment of three Scotch cler- 
gymen, one at each presidency, with a 
salary of 1,000/. per annum each. 

Mr. W. Smith thought the House would 
act inconsistently, if it adopted the last 
clause and rejected this. 

Lord Castlereagh insisted that the House 
had not adopted the last clause except for 
discussion, and that they appeared disin- 
clined to this, 

Mr. Horner maintained that the church 
of Scotland was as much a national esta- 
blishment as the church of England; and 
unless it was agreed, that India belonged 
to England and not to the United King- 
dom, all those motives of decency, dig- 
nity, and decorum, which applied in sup- 
port of a church establishment, went also 
to favour the support of the Presbyterian 
church, especially as it had been stated 
that the Scotch in India exceeded the 
English by two to one. 

‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
the argument went too far: it went to 
say that wherever there was an establish- 
ment for the Church, there should be one 
also for the Presbytery. 

Mr. Grant, sen. thought the clause 
ought to be adopted. 

Mr. Finlay supported the clause. 

A division then took place. 

For the Clause - - - 18 
Againstit - . ~ - 20 
Majority against it - - —2 

The different clauses having been gone 
through, the chairman obtained leave to 
report the Bill with the amendments to 
the House. The Report was then brought 
up and ordered to betaken into further con- 
sideration on Monday. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, July 5. 


East Inp1a Company’s Arrairs.] The 
Earl of Lauderdale was desirous to know 
whether ministers thought that they could 
in common decency press forward the 
India Bill this session, when within the 
last eight days provisions had been intro- 
duced into it, totally altering the nature of 
the Resolutions which had been before 
that House. He particularly alluded to 
the provision by which the Company 
were to be allowed to take for their India 
investment, as much of the territorial res 
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venue in India as would amount to a sum 
equal to what they had advanced in this 
country in the antecedent year, in pay- 
ment of the Indian territorial debt. This 
sum was to be applied to their commercial 
investment, without regard to the state of 
the markets, or the demand for commodi- 
ties, and would be equally ruinous to the 
Company, and to the private trader. A 
more extraordinary provision never was 
heard of ; and if it were insisted upon, he 
would oppose the Bill in every stage. It 
was a perfect farce to say that the Reso- 
lutions had been already before them, 
when they were to have a Bill of a ‘quite 
different nature. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire said, that 
neither ministers nor parliament, were by 
the adoption of the Resolutions, precluded 
from making whatever alterations might 
appear proper and necessary. The Bill, 
at any rate, was not now before them; and 
he admitted that it would, perhaps, be 
improper, at all events and under all cir- 
cumstances, to apply to the Indian invest- 
ment sums equal to those advanced here in 
payment of the territorial debt ; but that 
would be matter for after-consideration. 

The Earl of Lauderdale still insisted that 
the private trader would be injured, and 
that the Company would suffer by over- 
loading the China market, or inundating 
this country with Chinese goods. He 
thought it disrespectful to the House to 
urge forward these important provisions 
without the possibility of giving them due 
attention and consideration. 


Mr. Patmer’s Per Centace Bitt.] 
The Earl of Liverpool adverted to the Bill 
before the House, relative to Mr. Palmer’s 
Claims, observing that he had always op- 
posed those claims, as put forth on the 
ground of right. He would not, however, 
say what reward the crown might be dis- 
posed to bestow on Mr. Palmer, for the 
service which he had undoubtedly ren- 
dered; but, under these circumstances, 
should move to postpone the second read- 
ing of the Bill for three months. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said he had also 
always opposed this claim, conceiving that 
Mr. Palmer had no right to the remune- 
ration he asked.. Mr. Palmer, however, 
had certainly rendered some service in 
point of expedition in travelling, and ce- 
lerity in the conveyance of letters, and it 
might be for the consideration of the 


crown what reward should be given to him 
for that service, 
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The second reading of the Bill was 
postponed for three months. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, July 5. 


Lorp Cocurane’s RESOLUTION RELA- 
TIVE TO THE STaTE OF THE Navy.) 
Lord Cochrane roso pursuant to notice, to 
bring forward his motion, for increasing 
the remuneration and limiting the service 
of seamen. He thought it was his duty to 
lay before the House, the reasons why our 
seamen preferred the merchant foreign 
service, to that of their own country, to 
enter which they discovered a very great 
reluctance. The facts by which he meant 
to prove this, he had compressed into one 
Resolution, as he was anxious that when 
the members of that House retired from 
their parliamentary duties, they might 
consider these facts at their leisure, and 
Satisfy themselves of the correctness of 
the statement, in order that when they 
met again, they might have no hesitation 
in adopting some propositions, the object 
of which would be the redress of those 
grievances which were the subject of it. 
As he did not conceive that any objection 
could be made to the mode of proceeding 
he had adopted, he would not occupy the 
time of the House any longer than b 
reading the Resolution. The noble lord 
then read the following Resolution : 

«That the honour of his Majesty’s 
crown, the glory and safety of the coun- 
try, do, in a great degree, depend on the 
maintenance, especially in time of war, of 
an efficient naval establishment ; 

« That, during the late and present war 
with France, splendid victories have been 
gained by his Majesty’s fleets and vessels 
of war over a vast superiority in the num- 
ber of guns and men, and in the weight of 
metal : 

«That these victories, thus obtained, 
were acquired by the skill and intrepidity 
of the officers, and by the energy, zeal, 
and valour of the crews: 

« That, during the present war with the 
United States of America, his Majesty’s 
naval service has, in several instances, ex- 
perienced defeat, in a manner and to a 
degree unexpected by this House, by the 
Admiralty, and by the country at large : 

“That the cause of this lamentable 
effect is not any superiority possessed by 
the enemy either in skill or valour, nor 
the well-known difference in the weight of 
metal, which heretofore has been deemed 
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unimportant ; but arises chiefly from the 
decayed and heartless state of the crews 
of his Majesty’s ships of war, compared 
with their former energy and zeal, and 
compared, on the other hand, with the 
freshness and vigour of the crews of the 
enemy : 

«That it is an indisputable fact, that 
long and unlimited confinement to a ship, 
as well as to any other particular spot, and 
especially when accompanied with the 
diet necessarily that of ships of war, and a 
deprivation of the usual recreations of 
man, seldom fails to produce a rapid decay 
of the physical powers, the natural parent, 
in such cases, of despondency of mind: 

«« That the late and present war against 
France (including a short interval of 
peace, in which the navy was not paid 
off,) have lasted upward of twenty years, 
and that a new naval war has recently 
commenced : 

« That the duration of the term of ser- 
vice in his Majesty’s navy is absolutely 
without any limitation; and that there is 
no mode provided for by law, for the fair 
and impartial discharging of men there- 
from; and that, according to the present 
practice, decay, disease, incurable wounds, 
or death, can alone procure the release of 
any seaman, of whatever age or whatever 
length of service: 

«© That seamen who have become whol- 
ly unfit for active service, are, in place of 
being discharged and rewarded according 
to their merits and their sufferings, trans- 
ferred to ships on harbour duty, where 
they are placed under officers wholly un- 
acquainted with their character and former 
conduct, who have no other means to es- 
timate them but on the scale of their re- 
maining activity and bodily strength; 
where there is no distinction made be- 
tween the former petty officer and the 
common seamen; between youth and 
age; and where those worn out and 
wounded seamen, who have spent the best 
part of their lives, or*have lost their 
health, in the service of their country, 
have to perform a duty more laborious 
than that of the convict felons in the dock 
yards, and with this remarkable distinc- 
tion, that the Jabours of the latter have a 
known termination: 

« That, thoug! ise seamen thus trans- 
ferred and thus employed have all been 
invalided, they are permitted to re-enter 
ships of war on actual service; and that 
such is the nature of the harbour duty, 
that many, in order to escape from it, do 
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so re-enter, there being no limitation as 
to the number of times of their being in- 
valided, or that of their re-entering: 

“ That to obtain a discharge from the 
navy by purchase, the sum of 80/. sterling 
is required by the Admiralty, which, to- 
gether with other expenses, amounts to 
twenty times the original bounty, and is 
equal to all that a seaman can save, with 
the most rigid ceconomy, during the 
average period in which he is capable of 
service; that this sum is demanded alike 
from men of all ages, and of ail lengths of 
servitude, from those pensioned for wounds, 
and also from those invalided for harbour 
duty; thus converting the funds of Green- 
wich, and the reward of former services, 
into a means of recruiting the navy : 

« That such is the horror which seamen 
have of this useless prolongation of their 
captivity, that those who are abie, in order 
to escape from it, actually return into the 
hands of government all those fruits of 
their toil, which formerly they looked to 
as the means of some little comfort in 
their old age: 

« That, besides these capital grievances, 
tending to perpetuate the impress service, 
there are others worthy the serious atten- 
tion of this House: that the petty officers 
and seamen’on-board of his Majesty’s ships 
and vessels of war, though absent on 
foreign stations for many years, receive no 
wages until their return home, and are, of 
course, deprived of the comforts which 
those wages, paid at short intervals, would 
procure them; that this is now more se- 
verely felt, owing to the recent practice of 
postponing declarations of war until long 
after the war has been actually begun ; 
by which means the Navy is deprived, 
under the name of Droits, of the first fruits 
and greatest proportion of the prize money 
to which they have heretofore been enti- 
tled; and thus, and by the exactions of 
the Courts of Admiralty, the proportion of 
captures which at last devolves to the 
navy is much too small to produce those 
effects which formerly were so beneficial 
to the country ; 

«That while their wages are withheld 
from them abroad, when paid at home, 
which, to prevent desertion, usually takes 
place on the day before they sail out again, 
having no opportunity to go on shore, 
they are compelled to buy slops of Jews 
on board, or to receive them from govern- 
ment at 15 per cent. higher than their ac- 
knowledged value; and being paid in 
Bank notes, they are naturally induced to 
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exchange them for money current in other 
countries, and which it is notorious they 
do at an enormous loss: 

«That the recovery of the pay and 
prize money by the widows, children, or 


relatives of seamen, is rendered as difficult 


as possible ; and, finally, the regulations 
with regard to passing of the examination 
requisite, previous to an admission to the 
benefitsof Greenwich Hospital, subject the 
disabled- seaman to so many difficulties, 
and to such long delays, that, in numerous 
cases, he is compelled to beg his way in 
the pursuit of a boon, the amount of which, 
even in event of the loss of both eyes or 
both arms, does not equal that of the com- 
mon board wages of a footman. 

«That one of the best and strongest 
motives to meritorious conduct in military 
and naval men, is the prospect of promo- 
tion, while such promotion is, at the same 
time, free of additional expence to the na- 
tion ; but that, inthe British naval service, 
this powerful and honourable incitement 
has ceased to exist, seeing that the means 
of rewarding merit has been almost wholly 
withdrawn from naval commanders in 
chief, under whose inspection services are 
performed ; in fact, it isa matter of perfect 
notoriety, that it has become next to im- 
possible for a meritorious subordinate 
petty officer or seaman to rise to the rank 
of lieutenant; that in scarcely any in- 
stance promotion or empleyment is now 
to be obtained in the navy, through any 
other means than what is called parlia- 
mentary interest—that is to say the cor- 
rupt influence of boroughs. 

“That, owing to these causes chiefly, 
the crews of his Majesty’s ships of war 
have, in general, become in a very consi- 
derable degree worn out and disheartened, 
and inadequate to the performance, with 
their wonted energy and effect, of those 
arduous duties which belong to the naval 
service; and that hence has arisen, by 
slow and imperceptible degrees, the enor- 
mous augmentation of our ships and. men, 
while the naval force of our enemies is 
actually much less than in former years. 

« That, asa remedy for this alarming 
national evil, it is absolutely necessary 
that the grievances of the navy, some.of 
which only have been recited above, 
should be redressed ; that a limitation of 
the duration of service should be adopted, 
accompanied with the certainty of a suita- 
ble reward, not subject to ary of the effects 
of partiality; and that measures should be 
taken to cause the comfortable situations in 
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the ordinary of the dock-yards, the places 
of porters, messengers, &c. &c. in and 
about the offices belonging to the sea ser- 
vice, the under wardens of the naval forests, 
&c.to be bestowed on meritorious decayed 
petty officers and seamen, instead of being, 
as they now generally are, the wages of 
corruption-in borough elections. 

«« That this House, convinced that a de- 
crease of energy of character cannot be 
compensated by an augmentation of the 
number of ships, guns, and men, which is, 
at the same time, a grievous pecuniary 
burden to the country, will, at an early 
period next session, institute an inquiry 
by special committee, or otherwise, into 
the matters above stated, and particularly 
with a view to dispensing suitable rewards 
to seamen ;_ that they will investigate the 
state of the fund of Greenwich Hospital, 
and ascertain whether it is necessary to 
apply the Droits of the Admiralty, and 
the Droits of the Crown, as the natural 
first means of compensation to those whe 
have acquired them by their valour, their 
privations, and their sufferings.” 

Sir Francis Burdett seconded the Reso- 
lution. 

Mr. Croker thought, that when the noble 
lord had adopted his present method of 
proceeding, and determined to embody 
in a series of -resolutions all the facts he 
imagined himself to have collected to» 
gether, with his reasonings upon those 
facts, he would have acted only cone 
sistent with the courtesy of parliament, 
had he given notice of his intention to 
those persons whose duty it might be to 
take part in any discussion that might 
arise. The hon. gentleman said he was 
one of those persons who would have felt 
themselves obliged by any information the 
noble lord might have imparted; but 
though wanting any such, he had come 
unprepared into the House to meet the 
noble lord’s Resolution, he should be want- 
ing in his duty, if he didnot state most 
positively, that, excepting the tribute of 
just praise, which, in the commencement 
of his Resolution, the noble lord had paid 
to the gallantry and heroism of our own 
seamen, every other part of it was liable 
to the charge of being wholly unfounded 
in fact, or very much indeed exaggerated. 
He could wish that the noble lord had 
brought forward his Resolution at an 
earlier period of the session, as he did not 
choose to give that fair notice of bis inten- 
tions, the want of which he had already 
complained of. The statements those Re- 
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solutions contained were so astonishing, 
true it was less astonishing, when coming 


from the noble lord, than from any other. 


person;—but still even from him they 
were so astonishing, that surely they 
ought not to have been so suddenly, and 
with so ‘little preparation, brought under 
the consideration of the House. There 
was no one but the noble lord who con- 
ceived that the disasters, which we had 
experienced in the course of the present 
war with the United States, were not to be 
attributed to a superior force on the part 
of the enemy, but to a decay of spirit and 
ardour in our seamen in the defence of 
their country. Was the crew of the Java 
then, who had maintained so stubborn a 
conquest, dispirited ? Was the crew of the 
Macedonian disheartened and reduced by 
hard usage to imbecility and cowardice? 
So far was that from being the fact, that it 
was in the latter part of the action the 
spirit of the crew of the Macedonian was 
most conspicuous, that the spirit of her 
officers and her brave commander was 
most conspicuous, and that brave com- 
mander and those gallant officers, whose 
reputation had never been touched by the 
breath of calumny, before that which had 
just issued from che lips of the noble lord. 
So little broken was the spirit of that 
crew which the noble lord had described 
as utterly heartless and imbecile, that till 
the very last they met the attacks of the 
enemy with loud and repeated cheers, and 
those cheers were begun by the wounded 
in the cockpit. An hon, friend had just 
reminded him of a circumstance which 
~ had occurred in the course of the action, 
in which the Java was unfortunately cap- 
tured, which he would now state to the 
House, and which the noble lord might 
take if he pleased as a further proof of the 
want of spirit and energy of which he com- 
plained. A petty officer of the ship, named 
John Hinnbold, one of those dishearten- 
ed men on whose hardships the noble 
lord had dwelt, had his arm carried away, 
and was obliged, in consequence, to under- 
go the operation of the turniquet, or, to 
use the simple language of the gallant 
fellow himself, as delivered on the court- 
_ martial, “‘ he went below to have his arm 
put to rights;”’ and having had his arm 
put to rights, having undergone the ope- 
xation of that dre-2ful instrument, he came 
up on deck immediately, in order to cheer 
the boarders with his pipe. There was a 
remarkable instance of decayed spirit, for 
the noble lord! Now for another fact on 
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which the noble lord had formed his Reso~ 
lution. He had stated that seamen were 
obliged to purchase their discharge by no 
less a sum than 80l., no matter what was 
the condition of the individual, old or 
young, infirm or healthy. Now, he had 
to state most positively that this was not 
the case. The sum specified might, in- 
deed, be required from able seamen, who 
wished for their discharge; but the sum 
of 401. only was required from ordinary 
seamen ; from ordinary seamen transferred 
to harbour duty, only 30/.; from persons 
who were originally landsmen, not more 
than 20. And he had to state further, 
that many persons transferred to harbour- 
duty, and considered unfit for service, 
were discharged without any consideration 
whatsoever. The noble lord had stated 
formerly in the House, the case of a har- 
bour-duty man who had been obliged to 
pay 80l. for his discharge. When the 
noble lord had thought proper to make 
that statement, he had answered in his 
place that he could not take upon him to 
vouch for the individual case, but he had 
also stated, that if the hardship had oc- 
curred, it did not form part of a general 
system. He had, however, subsequently 
been at considerable pains to discover the 
particular case alluded to by the noble lord, 
and had examined every document inwhich 
he thought it could be traced, but in vain— 
he could find nothing of the kind; he had 
then applied to the member for Bedford 
to procure for him the name of the man 
from the noble lord, but this had not been 
done, and he had never had the pleasure of 
seeing the noble lord since. Now he 
thought, that under such circumstances the 
noble lord should have abstained from re- 
ceiving the statement unless he was dise 
posed to give the name of the individual, 
and thus supply the means of confuting it. 
Our seamen, said the noble lord, were 
heart-broken; they would, indeed, be 
heart-broken had they heard his Resolu- 
tions, that was provided always, though 
he retained so much authority with them, 
as would impart to his unjust assertions, 
with respect to them the power of inflict- 
ing pain which they would once unques- 
tionably have possessed. They would be 
heart-broken if the House passed a reso- 
lution which constituted the grossest libel 
that was ever put forth against them. 
Formerly, said the noble lord, they were 
full of vigour and life under a better sys- 
tem, now they were deprived of every 
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which were rendered prisons to them, and 
their health injured by defective suste- 
nance. Now, he had to state an improve- 
ment in the condition of those men whose 
hardships the noble lord then deplored, 
which would enable them to form fair con- 
jectures as to the justice of his statement 
in general. A practice had been adopted 
within these few years of granting seamen 
leave of absence on a plan more liberal 
and better adapted to promote their com- 
fort than any that had been previously 
thought of. When a ship returned from 
a foreign station, all the men who had 
three years’ pay due to them got leave of 
absence for three months, for the purpose 
of enabling them to visit their friends ; if 
the individuals were Scotch or Irish, the 
time was prolonged. This practice was 
now so well understood, that every ship’s 
company looked upon it as a matter of 
right, and he was happy to say, that 
though ill effects had been expected to 
result from it, the expectation had been 
found delusive. Several officers had an- 
ticipated desertion, others a relaxation of 
discipline, but he was happy to have to 
state, that so far from their expectations 
being answered, the men returned to their 
duty with their minds refreshed, new strung, 
and better fitted for the toils imposed on 
them by their duty, and much fewer de- 
sertions took place since the adoption of 
such a system of indulgence than before 
it. He stated this to show what a tissue 
of false premises as well as false inferences 
were contained in the Resolution of the 
noble lord. The noble lord’s Resolution 
asserted, that there was no fair system of 
promotion in the navy, that every thing 
was conducted upon a principle of corrup- 
tion. Was, then, the commission of the 
noble lord himself given him upon such a 
principle? Did he obtain the red ribbon 
which was, before him, never given to an 
individual of his rank, through corrup- 
tion? Was it through corruption that a 
relative of the noble lord’s had made 
his way to the top of his profession, and 
had been appointed governor of Guada- 
loupe? Was it through corruption that 
the influence of the noble lord had had 
considerable weight in effecting the pro- 
motion of those persons ‘on whose behalf 
He was aware that an 
answer to this last question in the affirma- 
tive might be grounded upon the assump- 
tion that the naval acquaintance of the 
noble lord were persons of {little worth, 


and such as could owe their promotion to 
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nothing but corruption: but he who well 
knew the reverse, would not allow him 
even this miserable refuge. Was the pro- 
motion of captain Duncan the effect of 
corruption? Were the honours which that 
gallant officer’s father had obtained the 
result of corruption? The friends of the 
noble lord had felt the benefit of his inter- 
ference, and much was it to be wished that 
it had been confined to promote their 
wishes and through them the interest of 
the country, and had never been mischiev- 
ously exercised on such occasions as thé 
present. Did not the noble lord recollect 
when he had left his ship that he had been 
consulted as to who was the fittest to suc- 
ceed him, and that his recommendation 
had been acted upon? If, indeed, he had 
never left that ship it would have been 
well for his own reputation as it would have 
been well for the interests of his country. 
Most heartily did he wish the noble lord 
had staid in her to be serviceable to the 
public instead of coming here to be the 
reverse. The noble lord loved to.deal: in 
generals. He talked loud about corrup- 
tion, but he wished him to state who paid 
and who received the wages of corruption. 
Perhaps he would state who those culpa- 
ble individuals were. Unprepared as. the 
noble lord had thought it right that he 
(Mr. C.) should come there, he would not 
say that in that case he would rebut his 
charges, but if he would condescend ‘to 
state names’he would consider it his duty 
to ground inquiries thereon, and, on the 
result of those inquiries, ground a state- 
ment to the House. He was conscious that 
he had spoken with much heat, and hoped 
for the indulgence of the House. But he 
could not say that he had not meant to 
reprehend, and that with as much severity 
as he could use, the conduct of the noble 
lord—that he did not mean to set in as 
strong a light as possible, the futility of 
those labours of six months duration, 
which had so engrossed the noble lord 
that he had been unable to attend his par- 
liamentary duty, and which he now ima- 
gined would enable him to call out in 
triumph to his constituents, “ behold, if I 

ave appeared to desert my duty, I have 
only appeared to do so, J have not spent 
my time in idleness, here are the fruits of 
my industry, here is the operose conclu- 
sion of my labours, and the debt you, my 
constituents, suppose me to have contract- 
ed, you now find fully liquidated.” He 
wished the noble lord could think it possi- 
ble, as it was really fact, that there could 
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exist very warm feelings for the interests 
of the navy in other bosoms as well as his 
own. He had stated, that as many diffi- 
culties as it was possible were thrown in 
the way of seamen receiving their wages 
and prize-money, and he had described 
his right hon. friend (Mr. Rose) as a dark 
conspirator, who contributed as far as he 
could to raise obstacles to their receiving 
_ them, when the fact was notorious that the 
chief business of his right hon. friend’s 
life was to remove all obstacles begotten 
by untoward circumstances. Cannot you, 
Sir, continued the hon. Secretary, address- 
ing himself to the Speaker, cannot you 
yourself testify that such has been the ob- 
ject of my right hon. friend? Have you 
not been frequently occupied in passing 
Prize Acts? Are you not aware that as 
soon as a flaw that may produce inconve- 
nience is discovered in any of the existing 
Acts, a Bill is brought in to obviate any iil 
effects that may result from it? Now, I beg 
the House to recollect, that these accusa- 
tions of the noble lord have not been 
couched in a fleeting and evanescent 
speech, but have been regularly arranged 
in a written document, which it is the wish 
of the noble lord should be studied by 
every inember in the leisure-which the ces- 
sation of parliamentary duty would allow 
him. The noble lord [ contend has taken 
a very unfair method of conveying his 
opinions, he would have acted more fairly 
in making them the subject of a pamphlet. 
If he had‘done so, I have certainly not 
much time for writing, but out of respect 
for the noble lord, I should certainly have 
answered him, and I should have been 
glad of an opportunity of answering him, 
when I could have used freely those terms 
which he has deserved should be applied 
to him. I must express my sanguine 
hope, that the House will not, by adopt- 
ing such resolutions as those moved by 
the noble lord, sanction the gross libel 
which, they contain against the navy, 
against parliament, and against the coun- 
try. I wish to lay aside all little conside- 
rations, to suppose that the Resolutions are 
not meant to apply more to the perso 
now engaged in the management of aa 
naval affairs than their predecessors, but 
if it be otherwise, still I wish to sink any 
feeling that might be supposed to arise in 
my mind in con-cquence, and to answer 
the noble lord only as the defender of that 
gallant body of men who have stood so 
long forward as our firmest bulwark 
against the violence of our foe, aad who 
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are well entitled to the warmest feeling of 
gratitude we can cherish toward them. I 
hope, therefore, that if the noble lord does 
dare to push the House to a division, that 
he will be left in a minority, such as will 
not merely mark their sense but also their 
indignation. 

Mr. Lockhart hoped that the noble lord, 
a naval captain, would noi press sucha 
motion, including, as it did, on his part, a 
doubt as to the bravery of the British navy. 
He should have expected from the noble 
lord, that he would rather have taught our 
seamen confidence in their own valour and 
exertions, than to doubt that they were as 
valiant and erergetic as formerly. 

Sir F. Burdett said, that the hon. Secre- 
tary had indulged in a warmth and a se- 
verity of animadversion, which the occa- 
sion by no means justified. His noble 
friend had asserted much, and the hon. 
gentleman had denied much, and that on 
a very important subject; but it remained 
to be seen who was in the error. He was 
willing to admit, that the late period of 
the session rendered the motion inexpe- 
dient; but he conceived, that if his noble 
friend was induced to withdraw it, he 
would feel himself in duty bound to bring 
it forward at an early period of the en- 
suing session, when of course the present 
strong objections to it would be removed. 
The hon. member had taxed his noble 
friend with exaggeration ; but it was im- 
possible to conceive any thing more ex- 
aggerated than the whole of the bon. gen- 
tleman’s speech. He had stated his noble 
friend to have described our seamen as 
having wholly lost theenergy and valour 
which had once distinguished them. Now, 
his noble friend had never so described 
them: he had stated, that their spirits 
were depressed by long ‘confinement and 
various other hardships; but he had never 
stated that their hearts‘were subdued, or 
that when brought into action they did 
not forget every thing ‘but that they bad 
their own character and the. character of 
their‘country to support. The hon. baro- 
net then ‘proceeded to contend, that as it 
was not denied that:in some cases the 
sum of 80l, was taken for the discharge 
of a seaman, his noble friend’s assertion 
on that head had not been refuted, and 
went on to remark on the impropriety of 
the harbour-duty men being mixed with 
convicts.—(No, no! from ‘the Treasury 
benches.)—-He knew nothing of the mat- 
ter, and therefore he would support the 
inquiry, because the facts stated were of 
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the last importance, and it ought to be 
generally known whether they were cor- 
rect or incorrect. He hoped his noble 
friend would not withdraw his Resolutions 
without giving notice that he would bring 
them again under the consideration of the 
House at an early period of next session. 

Mr. Rose could not allow the assertion 
to go uncontradicted, that obstacles were 
thrown in the way of the payment of 
wages and prize-money. ‘The wtmost 
facility was, on the contrary, given to 
every application, and the bonds alluded 
to by the hon. baronet were taken as guards 
to prevent imposition and fraud. It be- 
came the duty of the clerks to withhold 
information from persons who might con- 
vert it to improper purposes; but those 
fairly entitled to it had at all times easy 
access to the nature and extent of the 
claims in question. 

Mr. Calcraft bore testimony to the re- 
gulations according to which the payment 
of wages and prize money was conducted. 
They were, he could say, from his own 
personal experience in applying for others, 
carried into effect with great punctuality 
and precision. The noble lord’s Resolu- 
tions, he believed in his heart, were calcu- 
lated to do more mischief than almost any 
others that could be framed: and the time 
which he chose to bring them forward at, 
the end of the session, tnade them still 
more dangerous, The hon. baronet had 
admitted that he knew little of the subject, 
and he was confident that if the hon. ba- 
ronet had but read them, he would not 
have given them his support. The hon. 
member opposite had, indeed, spoke with 
warmth, but he had spoken with clearness, 
with propriety, and with effect. It was 
impossible to read one of the Resolutions, 
which ascribed our late losses to the de- 
cayed and heartless state of our crews— 
not to the superiority of the enemy’s ships, 
and weight of metal—without the strong- 
est emotions of indignation; and when he 
considered that it came from a noble lord, 
who owed all his distinction to those de- 
cayed and ‘heartless seamen, he felt him- 
self justified in calling it a libel of the very 
worst kind. It was an unfounded attack 
‘upon the honour and valour of our officers 
and crews, The Resolutions were, indeed, 
a tissue of groundless assertions, and might 
‘be justly considered as so many gross re- 
flections and libels upon the character and 
glory of the navy. Such vague and un- 
authorised statements were calculated to 
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that the House would mark their reproba- 
tion of such a proceeding, and he felt as- 
sured that there was not one man in the 
House, save the hon. baronet, who would 
support it. 

Mr. Wrottesley begged to add his testi- 
mony to that of the hon. gentleman who 
bad spoken last, as to the facility of reco- 
vering the pay due to the navy. 

Mr. Stantforth confirmed the statements 
made as to the satisfaction given by the 
lords of the Admiralty in every case 
where a fair statement was made for the 
purpose of obtaining a discharge. He 
begged also to state, that no exertion of 
parliamentary influence was necessary, 
but a simple statement of facts entitled to 
credit. 

Lord Cochrane replied. He said he was 
not displeased at the warmth with which 
his proposition had been met. It certain- 
ly would be injurious to no one, except to 
the feelings of certain members of :that 
House. The hon. Secretary had met his 
statements with individual instances of 
gallantry. The existence of these he did 
noi deny; but he asserted, that the phy- 
sical power of our seamen was decreasing, 
partly from the length of the war, and 
partly the system of harbour duty, esta- 
blished in 1803, trom which service de- 
cayed seamen re-entered the navy. He 
had heard that the system was about to be 
changed; and he should be happy to 
learn from the hon. Secretary that such 
was the fact. The hon. Secretary had 
challenged him to-shew an instance of a 
petty officer having purchased his dis- 
charge from such service. He would name 
a William Ford, who had served with him 
in the Imperieuse, who bad done so, Nel- 
son, his coxswain, and a person of the 
nameof Farley, who had been returned to 
him, and died on board, completely worn 
out in the service. These were facts 
which he was prepared to prove at the 
bar, as he was all those which had been 
denied with so much warmth by the hon. 
Secretary. To shew farther that the crews 
of British ships of war were unequal to 
themselves heretofore, he would relate 
what was the opinion of .a.person not at 
all likely to be disaffected to the order of 
things—he was the son of a bishop, who 
had taken an American privateer, the 
crew of which consisted of only 130 men, 
and he had declared publicly that he 
would rather have them than the whole 
of his own crew, consisting of 240. If 
the hon. re Genes this fact, he 
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might enquire, and he would easily verify 
it. The noble lord had heard that the 
sailors taken prisoners by the Americans, 
had been found running away into the 
back settlements ; that forty of them had 
been brought back by force, and that from 
the manifestation of this propensity, the 
exchange of prisoners had been broken 
off. The lateness of the period at which 
he had brought forward his Resolution had 
been complained of. He did intend to 


‘bring in a Bill to limit the term of ser- 


vice, but circumstances had prevented 
him: but he would carry his intention 
into effect in the next session. With re- 
spect to parliamentary influence, the hon. 
Secretary had asked, whether he had 
found it of service to himself in his pro- 
fession? He certainly had not, because 
he had never prostituted his vote for that 
purpose ; but he knew. others’ who had 
found that influence of great avail. When 
he again brought forward the subject, he 
should prove all the facts he had adduced, 
and he hoped so much ignorance of -im- 
portant facts would not then be found to 
prevail. He had chosen the present form 
of his motion in order to put his sentiments 
on record in a way not susceptible of mis- 
representation. 

Me. Croker replied to the questions put 
by the noble lord, that the government 
had at all times been very watchful over 
the harbour duty, but that it had not taken 
any new steps since the suggestions of the 
noble lord. He had never heard of any 
disposition in the seamen, taken by the 
Americans, to run away to the back settle- 
ments; nor of forty men being brought 
back by force; The exchange of pri- 
soners was broke off, in consequence of 
some wrong done to the British seamen, 
and not in consequence of any fault of 
theirs. 

- The Resolution was then negatived 
without a division: - 


Stipenpiary CuraTes’ Bitt.] On the 
order of the day for going into a Com- 
mittee on this Bill, 

Mr. Dickenson opposed the Bill as an 
encroachment on the freehold property 
of the church. The principle which this 
Bill laid down of paying curates out of 
the profits of the livings of the incum- 
bents, would auinorise enquiry into the 
emoluments of bishops, deans, canons, 
and prebendaries—into the practice of 
commendam—and any other parts of the 
church establishment. — 








The emoluments 


Stipendiary Curates’ Bill. [1116 


of the official persons he had mentioned 
would be held as a better source from 
whence the revenue of curates might be 
supplied, than the profits of incumbents 
little richer than the persons to be be- 
nefited. The only good thing in the 
Bill was an appearance of bun-hommie, in 
wishing curates to be well paid,—with- 
out, however, devising any good means for 
doing so. If curates were to be paid out 
of the emoluments of the clergy, the 
charge should fall on the highest as weil 
as on the lowest. 

Mr. Abercromby supported the Bill, 
which was consistent with the princi- 
ple of former Acts, and with the con- 
ditions on which the freeholds of the 
church were held ; namely, the due per- 
formance of sacred duties. The Bill went 
to secure an adequate compensation to him 
who discharged the duties of another who 
ought to discharge them himself. If a 
bishop of Durham, for instance, perform- 
ed his various duties by a deputy, at a few 


hundreds a year, the principle would fair- * 


ly apply to such a prelate. The Bill was 
the best protection for the church, either 
with respect to its own character, or to the 
inroads of the growing numbers of secta- 
ries, from whom the greatest danger to 
the church was to be apprehended. - He 
was asincere friend to a moderate, tem- 
perate, orderly church government, and 
approved of the lenient conduct of the 
established church, rather than the rigid 
system of those who were detached from 
it, greatly, he believed, frem the ineffi- 
ciency of the establishment. They were 
the worst friends of the church who op- 
posed such measures, 

Mr. John Smith considered the means 
and the end of the Bill, and maintained 
that the former were harsh, and that the 
latter was not desirable. The clergy would 
in no way be benefited by the measure. 
It would be an invasion of private pro- 
perty ; transferring in one-fourth ef the 
livings in the kingdom the benefice from 
the incumbent to the curate ; and operat- 
ing with a most undue severity on the in- 
cumbents possessed of small livings. If 
there was a stern necessity for such a mea- 
sure, it ought to fall lightly on the poorer 
and heavily on the richer class of incum- 
bents. Under all these circumstances he 
should oppose the Speaker’s leaving the 
chair. 

Mr.. Rose maintained the necessity of 
the Bill, and compared the situation of 
those curates who had small salaries with 
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many artificers and other workmen who 
enjoyed an income of much greater value. 
He pointed out, in particular, the expedi- 
ency of defending the curate from the op- 
pression of the incumbent. He depre- 
cated any attempt to touch the property 
of the church;. but he contended that the 
legislature ought to take care that that 
property was well applied to secure those 
objects for which the church was esta- 
blished. 

Mr. Wetherall opposed the Bill, contend- 
ing that the order of poor incumbents 
would be much more injured than the 
order of curates would be benefited by it. 
It was not a tax upon opulence to support 
indigence; but it was a tax upon indi- 
gence to support indigence. 

Sir Mark Wood described, the wretched 
state of the curates in that part of the 
country which he had the honour to re- 
present, and trusted that the House would 
agree to a measure calculated to relieve 
them. At present they were frequently 
under the necessity of doing the duty of 
three or four churches, and the conse- 
quence was, that the duty was so ill done, 
that the churches were deserted for con- 
venticles. 

Mr. Pole Carew thought that the object 
which the framers of the Bill had in view 
would not be obtained by it. It was a 
measure which violated the long establish- 
ed principle that the wages of labour 
should be allowed to find their own level. 
It was an unnecessary interference with 
the episcopal authority, and tended to set 
the incumbent and the curate at variance 
with each other. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer supported 
the Bill. Under the existing system, many 
parishes were left without the performance 
of any duty in them, or at best with the 
duty so performed, as to drive the inhabi- 
tants into the meeting- houses of sectaries. 
Most of the objections that had been made 
by hon. gentlemen were applicable not to 
the principle of the Bill, but to some of 
the clauses, and ought, therefore, to have 
been reserved for the committee. 

The House then resolved itself into a 
‘committee, when the Bill received some 
-amendments, and. a clause was introduced 
-on the motion of the Chancellor of the 
‘Exchequer, for empowering the bishop to 
-deduct a part of the curates’ salary to- 
-wards keeping the parsonage house in 
‘repair, The Report was ordered to be 
‘taken into farther consideration on Wed- 
-nesday. 


East India Company’s Charter Bill. 


Jury 5, 1818: [1118 


East Inpia Company’s Cuarter Bite. ] 
On the order of the day for taking into. 
further consideration the Report of the 
East India Company’s Charter Bill being 
read, 

Lord Castlereagh said, as in going through 
the detail of a long Bill, some inaccura- 
cies had occurred in several of the clauses, 
he thought the best course they could 
take would be to recommit the Bill pro 
forma to night, and print it as amended, 
the Report could then be brought before 
them to-morrow in a more complete form, 
and he hoped gentlemen would have no 
objection to deter till the Report was sa 
brought up, any further discussion that 
might appear desirable. 

Mr. Tierney strongly protested against 
this precipitancy : the noble lord pro- 
posed new clauses, which he very com- 
posedly talked of having printed in the 
course of the night and to have the debate © 
to-morrow, when he knew so many mem- 
bers must be in attendance at the public 
breakfast at Carlton House. This was not 
decent; since that House had been a House, 
never was any business so scandalously 
conducted. It was an insult to the House, 
to the Company, and to the country, 
The noble lord also though: of forwarding 
the Bill, even with accelerated expedition 
in the Lords—and possibly when the Bill 
went to their lordships, there would not 
be above 15 peers to debate and deliberate 
upon it. Ob, admirable decency! The 
third reading of the Bill would take place 
when nearly all the members would be 
out of town, and at such a time a minister 
was as absolute in power as any man pos- 
sibly could be in Turkey. The noble 
lord ought to have a little consideration 
for the sake of decency, especially when it 
was remembered how the morning of the 
forth-coming day was to be occupied. If 
others had pressed the noble lord for this 
expedition, he would have referred to that 
fact, and would have said, ** What! can 
you be so unreasonable as to expect me 
to be debating here, when I ought to be 
breakfasting at Carlton House—you ought, . 
gentlemen, to consider !’? Time ought cer- 
tainly to be given to take the opinion of 
the Court of Proprietors upon the Bill, to 
know whether they would accept it or not. 

Lord 4. Hamilton thought further op- 
portunities ought to be given for fully dis- 
cussing the measure, and wished time to 
be taken to ascertain the sentiments of the 
East India Company. 





Mr. Peter Moore maintained, that before 
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this measure could be finally adopted, the 
Company ought to be consulted, which 
could not be done but on a general as- 
sembly of proprietors, which the directors 
had not yet called, because they could not 
see their way clearly through the Bill; 
and from day to day, their perplexities 
were increased by the alterations made in 
the measure. He hoped at least, that the 
noble lord, in justice, in candour, or even 
in indulgence, would grant them time suf- 
ficient to understand the Bill; that he 
would in consequence delay the third 
reading, and, previous to that, give the 
explanations he had promised on some 
doubtful and disputed clauses. 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that as the 


other House might agree with them, or | 


dissent from them altogether, it was use- 
less to endeavour to otain the assent of 
the Company to the measure before it had 
passed the Lords. So far from its not 
being known, whether or not it would be 
accepted by the Company, appearing to 
him a reason for staying their proceed- 
ings, he thought it an argument in favour 
of accelerating them. It was not intended 
to inflict this measure on the East India 
Company. They would certainly be at 
liberty to accept it or refuse it, but which- 
ever were ultimately resolved upon, he 
thought it must’ be the wish of the pro- 
prietors that the question should be dis- 
posed of by parliament as soon as possi- 
ble. With respect to the observations of 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Tierney) 
he had only to say, as he had been so un- 
fortunate as to incur his displeasure, every 
time the subject had come before the 
House, during the four months that this 
* hurried’ measure had been in progress, 
and as he could not now hope to redeem 
himself in the right hon. gentleman’s es- 
timation, he must continue to pursue that 
course which appeared to him most con- 
ducive to the public interest. 

Mr. Tierney said, the noble lord, far 
from improving, as the measure advanced 
to maturity, grew worse and worse, and it 
seemed his remonstrances had only the effect 
of making him a more hardened sinner. 
He wished to know what the noble lord 
intended to do if the charter were refused 
by the ditectors of the East India Com- 

any? This we: a question which he 
belived the noble lord was not prepared 
to answer. Had he reflected that if this 
were done he would have to bring in an- 
other Bill on the subject even at this late 
period of the session ? 


Itinerant Auctioneers’ Bill. [1120 


Mr. W. Smith agreed with much of 
what had fallen from his right hon. 
friend, but thought the East India Com- 
pany, if wise, would accept of a charter 
which went a great way towards giving | 
them their 10 per cent. which, from the 
manner in which they conducted their 
affairs, they were not likely to make in 
any other way. 

Mr. Tierney hoped the hon. gentleman 
would allow the Company to have an opi- 
nion on that subject. 

Mr. P. Moore denied that the insinua- 
tion thrown out by the hon. gentleman 
was well founded. 

The Bill was then re-committed pro 
forma, and some verbal change was made 
in some of the clauses. 

Mr. Tierney proposed that they should 





again go into the committee to-morrow, 
that the Report should be received on 
Wednesday, and the third reading be 
fixed for Monday. This proposition was 
not acceded to. The House resumed, the 
Report was received, and the Bill ordered 
to be reecommitted to-morrow, and printed 
as amended, 





- HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, July 6. 

ITingrant AucTIONEERS’ Bitt.}] Mr. 
Lockhart rose, in pursuance of his notice, 
to move for leave to bring in a Bill to 
prevent frauds on the revenue, and to put 
an end to the injury which was done to 
the fair trader by itinerant auctioneers, 
As this Bill would be in a great measure 
founded upon the Bill which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had withdrawn, 
he hoped to have that right hon. — 
man’s assistance in its progress through 
the House. In addition to the clauses 
which were already prepared, it was his 
intention to introduce others, the objects 
of which would be, first to prevent auc- 
tioneers from giving a fraudulent descrip- 
tion of themselves by assuming the name 
of persons more respectable than them- 
selves in business; next, to prevent the 
sale of goods under false descriptions, by 
calling them the property of insolvent 
persons and bankrupts when they really 
were not so, thereby giving them a value 
in the eye of the purchaser, which they 
did not possess ; and, thirdly, to provide 
that no person should sell goods by auc- 
tion, unless he had obtained his license 
for three or four months. This regulation 





was to prevent persons from taking out li- 
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cences for the mere purpose of effecting | 
one sale to the injury of the fair auc- 
tioneer. He should introduce another 

Gause to regulate the duty upon goods 

bought in. He thought that such goods 

in general should pay a mitigated duty of 
one-fifth of the ordinary demand; and 

with respect to lots not worth more than. 
51. he thought they ought to pay at all 

times an advanced rate of duty whether 

sold or not, as by this means many frauds 

on the unexperienced purchaser would be 

prevented. ~ The hon. gentleman, after 

dwelling on the necessity of the adoption 

of some such measure as that which he 

had proposed, by the legislature, con- 

cluded by moving for leave to bring ina 

Bill to-prevent frauds against the revenue 

and injuries to fair trade, by itinerant and 

other auctioneers. 

Mr. Harvey Combe seconded the motion, 
and ‘hoped the Bill would be carried, 

Sir James Shaw said, he hoped it was 
the intention of the hon. gentleman to 
exempt foreign freight from the operations 
of his Bill. If it was not, he should feel 
it his duty to oppose it. To a Bill for the 
abolition of those fraudulent auctions, 
which were continually carrying on in 
the city of London, he should be happy 
to give every assistance in his power. 

Mr. Protheroe trusted the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
Jend his aid towards facilitating the pro- 
gress of this Bill, as it was absolutely ne- 
cessary it should be passed for the protec- 
tion of the fair trader. 

Mr. W. Smith said, it would produce un- 
mixed good tothe public. It was much 
wanted, and he sincerely hoped the hon. 
member would be enabled to carry it 
through, notwithstanding the lateness of 
the session. ; 

Mr. Davenport and Mr. F. Lewis sup- 
ported it. ~ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 


“though he himself did not originally in- 


tend to submit any disjointed part of the 
plan which had been recently before the 


‘House, yet, as it was now brought forward 


in its divided shape, he thought the hon. 
gentleman entitled to their thanks, and 
he should be happy to give any support 
to it in his power. He thought, however, 
that it would be unadvisable to go beyond 


‘those clauses of the former Bill which had 


received the concurrent approbation of 
the House, but rather to select just so 
much of that Bill, as was not likely to 
create objection, 


(VOL, XXVI. ) 





Jury 6, 181%. [1122 


Mr. Alderman Atkins and Mr. Wharton 
supported the Bill, and after a few words 
from Mr. Lockbart, who intimated his in- 
tention to forego certain additional regu- 
lations which he had intended to intre- 
duce, and to confine himself solely to so 
much of fhe former Bill as was approved 
of, leave was given, and the Bill was 
shortly afterwards brought in, 


Bank or Encianp.] Mr. Thompson was 
desirous of putting one or two questions to 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, upon a subject, relative to which 
it was his intention to found some motion 
in the ensuing session. He observed, from 
the Report of the Bullion Committee, that 
a compromise was made by the Bank of 
England, with the Stamp-oftice, by which 
that company only paid 42,000/. annually, 
for their stamp duty. Now, upon looking- 
to the duty paid by the country bankers, 
upon their issues of notes, which it was 
calculated were no more than equal to the 
issues of the Bank of England, it appeared 
that they paid annually.a sum of 120,000/, 
This was a circumstance of such manifest 
favouritism, that he should be glad to 
know in what manner it was to be accounte 
ed-for, With respect to the Bank of Scot- 
land, too, the system was pretty much the 
same. Their notes were issued without 
stamps, and the duty was paid only upon 
such calculations as the bankers might 
think proper'to send into the Stamp-oflice 
at the end of the year. He did not mean 
to say that any imposition was practised ; 
yet he could not help thinking that it 
would be far more satisfactory, if all the 
notes issued, both from the Bank of Eng- 
land and elsewhere, were regularly stamp- 
ed. The total amount of stamp-duty paid 
by provincial bankers upon their promis- 
sory notes and bills of exchange, amounted 


-to nearly half a million; and when he 


knew that the Bank of England often issued 
notes, to the amount of one, two, three, 
and to ten thousand pounds each, he 
thought it was very extraordinary they 
should not bear their full proportion to- 
wards the revenue of the country, as well 
as others. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied 
that the payment by the Bank had been 
regulated according to a certain scale ar- 
ranged at the time of first imposing the 
stamp duty. Since that original compo- 
sition it had been increased with every 
increase in the rate of the duty itself; but 
not, he admitted, according to the increase 
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of the issue by the Bank. So far, there- 
fore, the Bank might be considered as fa- 
voured ; and he, as an officer of the reve- 
nue, could certainly have no objection to 
any new regulation which should equalize 
the two cases. He had no doubt, also, if 
the hon. member at any future period 
would submit a distinct motion upon the 
subject, the Bank would enter into a fair 
discussion of it upon their part. 





_ HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, July 7. 


VoTE oF THANKs TO THE Marquis oF 
WeLuncton, &c. ron THE BartTLe oF 
Vittoria.) Earl Bathurst rose and ob- 
served, that the victory which their lord- 
ships were now called upon to comme- 
morate, was of a nature as decisive in it- 
self, and as gigantic in its results, as any 
which had graced the military annals of 
Eng!and, Not only were the enemy de- 
feated and driven off the field, but they 
had lost all their artillery, their stores, 
their baggage, and, in short, every thing 
that constituted the material of an army. 
They had been compelled to abandon the 
strang military positions on the Ebro, 
which they had been fortifying for months, 
and where they reckoned upon making a 
stand, if forced to relinquish that portion 
of Spain which they had previously held. 
But the great talents of lord Wellington 
were not less displayed in the decisive 
battle of Vittoria, than in the skill with 
which the campaign had been planned, 
and the rapidity with which it had been 
conducted. The enemy had imagined 
that the fortifications which they had con- 
structed at Toro and other places, but par- 
ticularly at Burgos, would retard the move- 
ments of the British general, till they 
should be able at least to carry off their 
magazines in security. Such, however, 
was the skill of lord Wellington’s. ma- 
neeuvres, and the rapidity with which 
they were conducted, that all the plans of 
the enemy were confounded. No sooner 
had the allies advanced into Spain, than 
they hastily abandoned all their points of 
dateaes, and were even constrained to 
evacuate Burgos, on which they had ex- 
pended so much labour, blowing up the 
fortifications at the approach of our army. 
They abandoncu Pancorvo and Miranda 
on the Ebro, with equal rapidity; so that 
in less than a month they beheld our army 
threatening their magazines at Vittoria, 
which they were compelled to defend at 





Vote of Thanks tothe Marquis of Wellington [112% 


every hazard. Here the contest was never 
for a moment doubtful. Indeed, the ene- 
my, confounded and subdued by superior 
skill, even before the action, seem not @ 
have displayed that valour for which they 
have been distinguished on other occa- 
sions. They appeared to have fought with 
spirit only on two points : the one on their 
right, where it was their object to cover 
or regain the main road to France by Bay- 
onne, but in which they were completely 
repulsed by the troops under sir Thomas 
Graham: the other point wag on the left, 
where they endeavoured, in vain, to re- 
take the commanding positions that were 
forced and maintained by the division of 
sir Rowland Hill. It was in this part of 
the field that colonel Cadogan received 


the wound which cost him his life. Feel- 


ing that his wound was fatal, he made it 
his last request to his brother soldiers, that 
they would convey him to a small emi+ 
nence in the rear. There, seated with his 
back leaning against a tree, he gazed on 
the field of battle, till death closed his 
eyes for ever. He was a gallant officer, 
as brave in action as amiable and respect- 
able in private life. He lamented sincerely 
the losses which our army had sustained ; 
but he believed they would be found in- 
considerable, when compared with the 
magnitude of the victory which had been 
gained,—a victory that would be for ever 
memorable in the annals of the country, 
and of which it was impossible to calculate 
the beneficial consequences. It was not 
a little remarkable, that near the spot 
where this battle was fought, another vic- 
tory had been obtained in one of the 
proudest days of England’s martial glory. 
It was when Edward the Black Prince de- 
feated the usurper of the crown of Spain, 
who on that occasion was supported by 
French troops. How different, however, 
under all the circumstances, was that bat- 
tle from the present! How incomparably 
superior were the resources of France at 
the present day, compared to what they 
were then; and how much greater the 
talents of the man who was at the head of 
her government! Then France was only 
an auxiliary : now, she was a principal: 
the victory of the Black Prince was only 
the result of a single campaign, but this 
of a series of campaigns. Could such a 
victory as the present have been foretold 
to Edward, how would it have cheered him 
to have seen the martial glory of his coun- 
try stilf supported, and that his name 
would be transmitted to posterity, united 
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to another exploit of a still higher order. 
And here he could not help observing, 


-what a course of glory lord Wellington 


had run in a period of no great length. 
Within all their recollections he was only 
Secretary to a Viceroy of Ireland, who 
had not yet finished his vice-regal course ; 
and yet what great achievements had he 
since performed. He had been called by 
some, merely a fortunate general; but it 
was the fortune which is only attached to 
valour and military skill. His perseverance 
amidst reverses was as conspicuous as his 
glory in success. In his eventful cam- 
paigns in the peninsula he had retreated 
as well as advanced ; but how different 
were his retreats and advances when com- 
pared with those of the enemy, in point of 
vigour and activity in the one case, and 
coolness and serenity in the other! The 
noble earl concluded with moving, “ That 
the Thanks of this House be given to 
field-marshal the marquis of Wellington, 
knight of the most noble order of the 
Garter, for the energy and distinguished 
ability with which he hath conducted the 
late operations of the Allied Forces in 
Spain ; and particularly for the splendid 
and decisive victory obtained upon the 
21st day of June last near Vittoria, when 
the French army was completely routed, 
with the loss of all its artillery, stores, and 
baggage.” 

The Earl of Rosslyn was anxious to ex- 
press his acknowledgments for the high 
military rank conferred upon lord Wel- 
lington (a rank unexampled in modern 
times as granted for distinguished services) 
which he considered as a favour conferred 


“upon the whole army. He was satisfied 


that there was no officer who had been 
what was commonly called superseded, 
by giving the rank of a field-marshal to 
lord Wellington, who would not feel that 
it was a distinction conferred upon him- 
self in concurrence with the whole army, 
every individual of which must feel that 
the high and distinguished merits of lord 
Wellington eminently deserved such a 
distinction ; and that his military talents, 
as displayed in his unparalleled services, 
merited, in a superior degree, that exalted 
military rank with which he had been in- 
vested. For himself he would say, that 
his feelings were precisely of this nature, 
conceiving that the services of lord Wel- 
lington were such, as pre-eminently qua- 
lified him to be placed at the head of the 
army. 


Marquis Wellesley-The noble ear] (Ba- 








Jury 7, 1813. [1126 


thurst) had stated with great accuracy the 
proposition, which he had so eloquently 
expounded. The noble ear! had correctly 
remarked, that although their lordships 
were now called upon to confer upon lord 
Wellington and his gallant army, the 
highest meed of honour which it was in 
the power of this or any country to be- 
stow,—the Thanks of Parliament,—the 
question was not new to the House—no- 
thing could be more just than this obser- 
vation. Their lordships had often before 
been called upon for similar thanks to 
the same person for eminent services per- 
formed in a variety of ways, and under 
the most arduous circumstances. Lord 
Wellington had been tried in the most 
extraordinary manner that ever happened 
to any character, in military or in civil 
life. It was his glory to have conducted 
a system of defence in the face of a far 
superior force, and of very able generals, 
when it could have been maintained only 
by the most extraordinary exertions of 
the highest qualities that ever were com- 
bined to form the consummate general 
and the gallant soldier. Their lordships 
had seen him, with unequalled coolness 
and vigilance, struggle with every dif- 
ficulty, and triumph over every obstacle. 
This could only have been accomplished 
by the most wonderful exertion of valour 
by himself and his noble army ; and like- 
wise by the more difficult exercise of the 
most patient and persevering endurance in 
the most trying situations. Lord Wel- 
lington came before them therefore as 
one who had already frequently received 
their thanks for having distinguished him- 
self in every possible way through every 
stage of the contest,—by his skill in con- 
ducting sieges,—by his promptitude in 
the application of sudden effort,—by his 
success in operations carried on in a coun- 
try where the greatest difficulties were 
experienced in procuring provisions, and 
supplies of évery description—by the 
ability with which he had conducted him- 
self, even in retreat:—and at last, by the 
transcendent merit of having, (by his ju- 
dicious and prompt improvement of the 
advantage of a moment,) from the bosom 
of retreat itself, extracted victory. 

This day he came before their lord- 
ships in another situation ; for out of the 
difficulties in which he had been involved 
—he stated the matter exactly as he felt 
it—he had drawn the means of success. 
He had no intention at this moment of 
dwelling upon past misconduct—he en- 
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tirely rejected any such idea; but he 
stated as a fact, that out of the very failure 
of former objects, he had produced the 
means of ultimate advantage. He wil- 
lingly acknowledged that lord Welling- 
ton’s exertions for this purpose had, for the 
Jast six months, been well seconded by the 
government at home ; and so far he highly 
approved of the policy upon which the 
noble lords opposite had acted,—a policy 
which had enabled our great commander to 


_ extract benefit even from his misfortunes, 


which enabled him during that state of 
inaction, which some, perhaps, had regard- 
ed with impatience, to make preparations 
for opening the campaign on those prin- 
ciples, which had now bronght him before 
their lordships in his fullest glory. For 
this he thanked ministers,—and for this 
he thought they deserved the thanks of 
the country. It was their praise that, for 
this time at least, lord Wellington had 
not,set out with inadequate means. For 
this time his glory was not that of having 
nobly and successfully struggled against 
an almost overwhelming superiority of 
force with defective resources. He had 
been amply provided with the means of 
warfare; and now we had a proof of 
what might be done with such means, in 
the hands of one, who knew so well how 
to turn his advantages to the highest ac- 
count. 

This, he had already stated, was in one 
view no new question ;° but the difference 
was, that lord Wellington presented him- 
self to day, as having been enabled to do 
More than on other occasions. The means 
had been provided, and judiciously ap- 
plied; the object had been proper, and 
the season well chosen. Even the delay 


had been improved to the best purposes, | 


and with the happiest effects. The re- 
sources of England had been called forth, 
and her energies matured, in behalf of the 
greatest and most sacred objects that had 
ever animated the exertions of England or 
any other country ; and with these powers 
placed inthe hands of one of the most 
distinguished military geniuses that ever 
had adorned any age or nation, the happy 
and glorious result had been produced, 
which they were now called upon to ho- 


‘our and commemorate. 


In some particsiars this victory had 
never been surpassed by any that had 
ever been achieved. In point of military 

lory it stood in the very highest rank. 
t had been remarked, that to form a cor- 
rect jadgment of the real merits of a vic- 
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tory, we ought to look to its results as 
well as to the operation itself; and even 
in this view, the victery was of the most 
distinguished description. It had always 
been his opinion,—and the same opinion, 
theoretically and praetically, had been 
adopted by the greatest statesmen, and 
the greatest nations,—though the idea 
might appear to some more brilliant than 
solid, that military fame was the best se- 
curity of a country, and that the paths of 
glory led to peace. The results of this 
victory would, in all human probability, 
even in this respect, be of the most grati- 
fying nature. He admitted with pleasure 
that ministers might justly claim the merit 
of having been instrumental in laying 
the foundation of these results. They 
had furnished lord Wellington with ample 
means, as he understood, of operating with 
decisive effect against the torces imme- 
diately opposed to him. If these means 
were calculated with a view to what might 
have been generally opposed to him, a 
different conclusion might possibly be 
formed: but merely with a view to this 
campaign, it did appear to him, that it 
would not be just to refuse to ministers 
that applause which they deserved ; and 
he approved of their conduct now, ex- 
actly upon the same principles which had 
led him to disapprove of it in the last 
campaign, during which the adequate 
means had not been furnished. 

There were some disastrous rumours 
abroad indeed, relative to an operation in 
another part of the peninsula, which he 
hoped to God might prove to be untrue, 
With respect to that operation, (he meant 
the expedition from Sicily and Alicant) 
he would not now enter into the topics 
which had been a subject for considera- 
tion on a former occasion. He would 
metely observe, that the great defect last 
year (1812) had been a want of unity of 
command in the peninsula, The expedi- 
tion ought to have been under the orders 
of him whose operations it was intended to 
assist. He had blamed no person. AH 
he had said was, that the person whose 
plans might be affected by the expedition 
should have had the means of directing 
the whole of it. That defect had been 


‘remedied in the present campaign, and 


tle force at Alicant (if his information 

were correct) had embarked by lord Wel- 

lington’s orders, and had landed near 

Tarragona according to that noble lord’s 

plan. In point of numbers and equipment, 

the force neat on the expedition in 
| 
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ion appeared to be amply sufficient 
for its object. It had been sent to the 
proper place, and at the proper time, He 
still hoped that what was said to have 
happened since was not true—but this at 
least he would say, that when ministers 
had chosen a fit object, had prepared ade- 
quate means, and had applied them in 
due season, they had done all that was in 
their power—the rest they must leave to 
God and to the sword. But these were 
not the only advantages of the victory, 
which their lordships were now comme- 
morating. 

There were other reasons for the expec- 
tation of its being attended with the most 
gratifying results. The moral effects of 
it must be incalculable. ‘The extent of 
the enemy’s loss in stores and artillery 
was almost unexampled. It was without 
parallel, except in one of lord Welling- 
ton’s own victories-in India, where he 
took considerably upwards of 100 pieces 
of cannon. But was it not a great en- 
hancement of the value of this victory, 
that it afforded the prospect of driving the 
enemy out of Spain?—that what had by 
many been regarded as wild and chime- 
rical speculations, was now become highly 
probable ?>—and that even the invasion of 
France was become a question of prudence 
with the British general? That was a 
point upon which he would not hazard a 
judgment; but it was undoubtedly a great 
change of circumstances, that in all pro- 
bability, it was in the option of the Bri- 
tish general whether he would invade 
France or not—and some parts of it might, 
perhaps, be occupied with advantage. 
We who had so long heard of the inten- 
tions of the enemy to invade this country, 
—who had heard of their boasting plans 
for placing the French eagles on the 
Tower of London,—were now taught to 
believe that France might be invaded by 
a British army. This wasa curious change; 
not long since, we were threatened with 
invasion from the coasts of France, and 
now, it was merely a question of discre- 
tion, whether the army, which, by impe- 
rial mandate was ordered into the sea at 
Lisbon, might not possibly soon enter by 
land into Bayonne ; and that if there was 
now any danger of invasion, it was not on 
this side of the water. He did not mean 
by this to throw out any encouragement 
for extravagant expectations ; but the pro- 
position which he wa’ anxious to establish 
was, that the path of glory was the surest 
road to peace, 
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Another point to which he was desirous, 
in a few words, to cail their lordships’ at- 
tention was this, that the present prospects 
were such as amply confirmed the eriginal 
wisdom of that pelicy, which had led this 
country to engage in the cause of the pen- 
insula. He was apprehensive he mighs 
be thought to be wandering from the sub- 


ject; but he believed that every word he 


said directly bore upon the question, and 
went to justify the vote of this night,—the 
often-repeated vote of thanks to him, who 
had opened the ray of hope to Europe. 
The, first grand object of the poliey to 
which he referred was,—by resisting the 
enemy in the peninsula, to support the 
cause of Spain and Portugal, and by that 
means to operate a must important divere 
sion in favour of other nations, who might 
be inclined to oppose the encroachments, 
or throw off the yoke of Franee,—and at 
the same time to afford them, if possible, 
a noble example of persevering and de- 
termined resistance. Had not the wisdom 
of that policy been now amply proved? 
Had it not been stated by ministers in 
their places,—was it not universally 
known,—that our efforts in Spain had en- 
couraged Russia to resist?—-and was it 
net the request of Russia, that, as the best 
assistance we could give her in her ar- 
duous contest with France, we should 
continue our exertions in the peninsula? 
And what were the results of the resist- 
ance originating in the motive which he 
had mentioned? It was now beyond all 
question, that our opposition to the power 
of the enemy in Spain and Portugal had 
produced the effort which had been made 
by Russia, and had enabled her to resist 
with success ;—for if the French had been 
prepared to advance into Russia at an ear- 
lier season, and with more accumulated 
forces, the effect of the invasion upon 
Russia must have been greater. Another 
great object of this policy was to deprive 
the enemy of the resources of Spain and 
Portugal, and to extinguish his power 
there. He had always thought that if this 
policy was properly conducted and per- 
severed in, it must. at last destroy the 
power of the enemy in the peninsula. He 
had always said, that, to abandon the 
peninsula, as long as it was possible to 


‘Support the Spanish cause, -and while 


any prospect existed of extinguishing the 
French power in that quarter, would be 
inconsistent with every principle of jus 
tice, magnanimity, and sound policy. 


And had they not now made great pro- 
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gress in effecting their object? He did 
not say that all was already done,—but 
was it not much, that the main French 
army, commanded by the intrusive king 
in person, should be decisively defeated 
with the loss of all their artillery, and 
every thing that constituted their strength, 
and that same king, (whose « sacred dy- 
nasty”’ was to be perpetual) have been 
compelled to fly, not even having his 
crown left to him,—unless, indeed, he had 
carried it offin his pocket? In such a 
state of things, it was impossible to deny 
that a great stride had been made towards 
the accomplishment of the only legitimate 
object of the contest—the destruction of 
the enemy’s power in the peninsula. Such 
was the glorious prospect held out by this 
victory, and he trusted that Spain would 
at length form a government that would 
call forth all the energies of that country 
to resist the French in case of their return; 
-—a government that might command the 
respect, and secure the attachment of the 
people, and by that means wield with ef- 
fect the whole powers of the nation, for 
the cause of the peninsula, as well of all 
Europe. He had no doubt but ministers 
would exert themselves to produce an 
effect so desirable. But if they were now 
to relax, the cause of Spain might be 
deemed desperate even by the Spaniards 
themselves. The amplest opportunity 
was now afforded to the Spaniards to co- 
operate with our army to the fullest ex- 
tent; and he trusted that the enemy, if 
driven out now, would find their entrance 
much more difficult than they had found 
it before: for it must be recollected, that 
they had before got footing in Spain by 
the basest treachery, and the weakness of 
a corrupt government. Now he hoped, 
that we might hear no more of a French 
government in Spain, whatever we might 
hear of it any where else ;—but that such 
a Spanish government would be estab- 
lished in that country, as would effectually 
prevent the French. from gaining an ad- 
vantage either from treachery or weak- 
ness, similar to that which they had be- 
fore acquired. 

He was apprehensive that he had too 
long trespassed on the patience of the 
House, but he felt the deep importance of 
the subject,—b< relt that we were proceed- 
ing in this great object upon substantial 
ground, and with every human proba- 
bility of success ; and he was, therefore, 
the more anxious, that nothing should be 
neglected, that could tend still further to 





improve our advantages, and render our 
ultimate success complete and certain. 
In the mean time, the most favourable 
hopes might be indulged, if England 
would set to work as England had worked 
during the last six months; and did not 
suffer herself to be distracted by dividing 
her efforts too much, and turning them 
towards other points. As to the victory 
itself, whether considered with a view to 
the valour and military genius displayed 
in it, or the moral effects with which it 
must be attended, he might say of it, 
“hoc literis mandari, hoc memorize prodi, 
hujus rei ne posteritatem quidem omnium 
seculorum unquam immemorem fore.” It 
was an achievement without parallel, 
which would irradiate the page of his- 
tory ;—a victory to be had in everlasting 
remembrance, and one which would ex« 
cite the admiration and applause of Eng- 
lishmen to the latest posterity. 

Lord Holland warmly eulogised the con- 
duct of lord Wellington, who, whether 
with exemplary patience and watchful- 
ness, acting like another Fabius upon a 
defensive system, or moving with a ra 
pidity which a Cesar might have envied, 
had displayed talents of the first order, 
and a consummate ability which placed 
him in the highest rank of his profession. 
He gave credit to ministers for not aban- 
doning the cause of Spain, and though in 
the course of the contest, there were occa- 
sions in which he thought they did not 
afford the means requisite for maintaining 
that contest with a prospect of success, he 
thought it but justice to state, that upon 
this occasion they had supplied all the 
means that were required to bring the 
contest to a successful issue. The cause 
of Spain was one in which from the be- 
ginning he took the deepest interest, and 
he most sincerely rejoiced that this splen- 
did victory had placed in near prospect 
the deliverance of that kingdom from the 
oppression of France. He could not, 
however, sit down without expressing a 
hope that this glorious victory, which in 
its political results was of such vast im- 
portance, might be rendered still more 
glorious, by being made the instrument of 
effecting a safe and honourable peace. 

The motion was agreed to nem. dis. and 
also the usual motions for thanking the 
generals and other officers, and acknow- 
ledging the services of the army, and a 
motion of approbation of the conduct of 
the Spanish troops. They were ordered to 
be communicated by the Lord Chancellor. 
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The Earl of Lauderdale, after generally 
declaring his approbation of what had 
taken place, wished to observe, that he 
thought every mark of respect possible 
should be paid to the memory of the late 
colonel Cadogan by the government of 
this country. He trusted that it was at 
least in contemplation to erect a monu- 
ment to his memory. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he deeply 
entered into the feelings expressed by the 
noble earl, either as a British subject, a 
public man, or as confidential adviser of 
the crown. He bad long known the ac- 
complished and justly lamented officer in 
question, and entertained for him the 
greatest personal regard. Every mark of 
respect that could be paid was intended to 
his memory ; and the greater these marks 
of respect were, the more gratifying they 
would be to himself. 

—————_ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, July 7. 


Vote oF THANKs TO THE Marquis 
er WELLINGTON, &c. FoR THE BaTTLe 


‘or Vittoria,] Lord Castlereagh, pur- 


suant to the notice which he had given 
on a former evening, rose to move the 
thanks of the House to lord Wellington 
and his brave army, for the late glorious 
achievement in the peninsula. He felt 
real difficulty in calling the attention of 
the House to this subject in the manner it 
deserved. Perhaps, instead of following 
the course usually pursued on such occa- 
sions, that of prefacing the motion with a 
speech, detailing the operations, and com- 
menting on them, it would be better that 
he should subinit it to the House in si- 
lence, and not attempt to press it on them 
by any feeble observations that he might 
be able to offer, confident as he was that 
he could add nothing to the lustre of such 
a triumph, and feeling as he did, that 
wishing to add to their warm emotions of 
pride and satisfaction, instead of attempt: 
ing to describe it himself, it would be bet- 
ter to refer them to the modest and per- 
spicvous account of it given by the noble 
chieftain who had commanded the army 
on that memorable day! The victory to 
which the motion he had to submit to 
them referred, was one which he might 
almost venture to say, was unequalled in 
the annals of any country, and bore a cha- 
racter peculiar to itself. When they con- 
sidered the army opposed to that under 
Jord Wellington, and considered not 
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merely its numbers, but its experience, 
and its high state of discipline, they must 
feel how much was due to the officer who 
commanded, and to the army who fought. 
When they reflected, that had our army 
been superior to that which it had en- 
countered, a victory of such magnitude 
obtained with a loss so comparatively . 
small, as that with which this had been 
accomplished, would, be a glorious one 
even over an inferior enemy, what must 
that appear which that day called for an 
expression of their gratitude ? So complete 
had been the success of the allies, that the 
enemy had been cut off from that retreat 
to his own country, on which he had 
placed his reliance, and forced ona retreat 
by a circuitous route. He had bought 
his safety at the expence of hisentire mili- 
tary equipment, and lost every thing 
which could be said to constitute an army. 
When they gave the French armies that 
fair credit to which they were entitled by 
their splendid services in every country, 
however defective their cause, the House 
would be enabled to form a proper idea of 
the defeat they had sustained, and feel 
that nothing could be more complete when 
they were seen compelled to sacrifice 
their military character, give up all their 
glory, and content themselves with con- 
sulting the personal safety of as many as 
could escape from the pursuit of the vic- 
tors. These things considered, it would 
be seen this battle bore a character which, 
in the annals of war, had hardly belonged 
to any other. On such occasions, a feel- 
ing of anxiety naturally prevailed to know 
the amount of the army in numbers, which 
had been opposed to ours, and to learn 
the extent of the loss which had been in- 
flicted on the enemy. On these points he 
could not speak from official information, 
but from the reports made by officers 
holding distinguished situations in the 
army, the force of the enemy could 
not have amounted to less than 70,000 
men, consisting of experienced and well 
disciplined troops. In the army opposed 
to that of lord Wellington was concen- 
trated, with the exception of the force op- 
posed to Mina in Arragon, that under 
Suchet in the south of Spain, the corps 
under Clause], which, through the master- 
ly disposition made by lord Wellington 
could not arrive in time to take a part 
in the battle, and that under general Foy 
—with these exceptions was concentrated 
all the French disposable force in the pe- 
ninsula, In this great host were come 











the army of Portugal ; therefore in gain- 
ing this victory, he had triumphed over 
the great mass of the French disposable 
force of Spain; and if the loss of the 
enémy in killed and wounded were not so 
great as might have been expected, had 
the cavalry, from the nature of the ground 
been ‘permitted to pursue with that sort of 
success which under other circumstances 
must have resulted from so decisive a vic- 
tory, it was nevertheless very severe. But 
for those impediments to the pursuit which 
he had mentioned, he thought it was not 
too much to say, that scarcely a man 
of that army would have been allowed 
to return to his country to tell the tale 
of their defeat. As it was, it was dif- 
ficult to state what their loss had been; 
but taking it at the very lowest estimate, 
to be double that of the allies, it could 
not amount to less than 12,000 men.—In 
looking at the transactions which had 
ended in a victory so decisive and com- 
plete, that the result was that the enemy 
was left without the common means of 


again shewing his force as an army, it. 


would be an act of injustice, not to couple 
them with the great efforts previously 
made, which in this, -as in every other 
campaign with which the illustrious name 
of 'Welling'on was connected, marked the 
genius of a great commander as much (he 
might almost say more,) than the victory 
itself. He had had occasion to call the 
attention of the House to this distinguishing 
trait inthe character of lord Wellington, 
when ‘describing the events which had led 
tothe battle of Salamanca. He had then 
contended, though the last campaign 
ended with the English army retiring into 
Portugal, that in all the movements of lord 
Wellington the genius of a great comman- 
der was displayed, and none of those cir- 
eumstances which had led to the present 
victory had-escaped him (lord Wellington) 
at'that time. He (lord Castlereagh) ‘had 
then said, that though he had found it ne- 
cessary to retire, he had delivered the 
south of Spain, and changed the character 
of the war. He had compelled the French, 
who had entered Spain as a conquered 
country, and who had dispersed them- 
selves over it as a country conquered, to 
concenter their force, and instead of con- 
trouling and commanding all around them, 
to make arrangements for their own safe- 
ty.—-During the winter he was employed 
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bined the army of the North, the army of ' 
the South, the army of the Centre, and | 


in making’ his own army more fitfor the 








= task which they had to perform. 
e (lord C.) had said lord Wellington did 
not relinquish the advantages he had 
gained, but while in Portugal he exerted 
himself to put his troops in that state, that 
when the proper time came he might 
again push them against the enemy with 
that force which should ensure success to 
their exertions. So it had turned out. 
He had net suffered the French again to 
occupy the most important points from 
which he had driven them, and he had not 
only during the winter prepared his own 
troops successfully to make head against 
the enemy, but he had availed himself of 
the means which he then for the first time 
possessed, as commander of the forces of 
Spain, to give the Spanish armies that mi- 
litary character which before they had 
wanted. ‘This, in conjunction with a most 
distinguished officer whom he admired as 
much as a soldier, as he esteemed him as a 
friend {marshal Beresford), he had been 
enabled to effect, and it must now be felt, 
that we were no longer contending against 
the enemy in Spain, with our own mili- 
tary power alone, but that we were pow- 
erfully aided by the military genius of 
Spain, which had always been acknow- 
ledged to be great, but which, till guided 
with care by the fostering band of genius, 
was incapable of producing such great 
and brilliant results. Lord Wellington, 
thus occupied, had not appeared in the field 
of action so'early as some might have ex- 
pected, but in what manner had he at last 
emerged from his repose, that repose which 


had not been marked by looseness or in- — 


activity’? In one short month he had 


pushed the enemy with such vigour, as to | — 
force him to fight that battle, which was = 


as much distinguished by its particular 
character as was the commander by whom 
it had been fought, by his transeendant 
genius. He did not mean to make any 


ungenerous comparison between the efforts 
made by lord Wellington and those made | | 


in any other country, but such a move- 
ment as he had made in one ‘month, from 
Freynada to Pampeluna, he believed had 
never been equalled in the military history 
of any country. 
aware of the difficulties he had to encounter, 
but his genius overcame them, by perceiv- 
ing in what way those points on which the 
enemy chiefly relied might be turned.— 
By that trait in his character which above 
all endeared him to his army, and which 
must endear him to the country, lord 





Wellington had availed himself of his | 
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knowledge, to save the effusion of buman 
blood, and gained by science what others 
must have sacrificed their troops to obtain. 
He had come upon the enemy with a pace 
so rapid, and so accelerated, to put against 
them his main force, that they, without 
casting any imputation on their military 
conduct, were taken by surprise, their 
combinations were defeated, and they had 
no alternative but to retreat to their own 
country, or to risk that battle which lord 
Wellington had wished to make them 
fight, and which had terminated in so 
glorious a victory. If ever previous ar- 
rangements might be said to add brilliancy 
to a triumph, the operations of lord Wel- 
lington anterior to the battle of Vittoria 
deserved that character ; never was a vic- 
tory gained more calculated to inspire 
unlimited confidence in the great chief- 
tain by whom it had been achieved. His 
career was one of prosperity and glory : 
in the last campaign he had gained most 
important advantages over the enemy ; in 
the present, he had driven them to the 
frontier of their own territory. It would 
be presumptuous in any man to augur 
what would be the consequences of this 
victory ; but it was a proud triumph to 
the country, and to the individual, to 
contrast the situation in which lord Wel- 
lington now stood, and that which he had 
formerly occupied, If they looked back 
to that period when he went with compa- 
ratively but a feeble army to deliver Por- 
tugal, with what exultation and pride must 
they trace him through his campaigns! 
They first saw him effect the expulsion of 
the French from that country; in the 
succeeding campaign he still thwarted the 
views of the enemy. In the campaign 
before last, he completely changed the 
character of the war; and now he, who 
had once fought with his back to the sea, 
against a superior foe—who had expe- 
rienced innumerable difficulties, that would 
have disheartened other commanders, and 
which afflicted him, though his great mind 
would not give way to despondency, 
feeling that he was supported by a brave 
people, and he (lord C.) hoped he might 
say, by a government which had remained 
firm through all the vicissitudes of the con- 
test; this individual had in a great degree 
emancipated the peninsula, and at length 
become the aggressor, now acted with 
splendid success offensively against the 
enemy, instead of defending the lines at 
Torres Vedras. By making this retrospect, 
the House would be enabled to measure 
( VOL. XXVI. ) 
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the merits of lord Wellington, and the 
services of his troops.—lIt was glorious to 
contemplate, that if the enemy were not 
yet forced by lord Wellington entirely 
out of Spain, that. atleast he had shewn 
them the confines of that arena in which 
they had chosen to enter the lists. He 
was now no longer fighting with his back 
to the sea, menaced by the enemy, who 
hoped to be able todrive him to his ships, 
as was formerly the case, when some of 
the greatest statesmen in this country an- 
ticipated nothing less, and even entertain- 
ed a dread that he would not be able to 
reach them in safety. A far different 
scene now met our view. He was'seen 
driving those same haughty enemies into 
their own country, from which it would 
have been better for their character had 
they never removed. The feelings of the 
House on this subject would be much 
more eloquent than any thing he could 
say. It must be gratifying to them to 
reflect that they were not met to cele- 
brate a triumph in which the glory 
of an individual only was concerned, 
but one in which the best interests of 
the world were involved. They were 
there met, the representatives of a free 
people, to rejoice in having obtained free- 
dom for their allies, and contributed to 
the establishment of the general liberties 
of mankind, If in this eventful and most 
expensive war great exertions had been 
made by this country, it was some satis- 
faction to reflect that these had not only 
proved sufficient to defend ourselves, but 
had contributed to the preservation of 
others. If in this contest the parliament 
of England had felt itself called upon to 
make the most stupendous sacrifices, it 
was a high gratification for that House to 
know, that if their liberality had been ex- 
tended on a larger scale than formerly, 
the fruits of their munificence were as un- 
exampled as their generosity, and they 
saw from the efforts they had made, not 
only themselves, but all Europe, in a 
much better situation than the most san- 
guine among them could formerly hope 
to see in so short a time. He thought it 
would be presumptuous in any man to pre- 
tend to say what would be the issue of the 
contest, although the events of the war 
had. hitherto been favourable; but that 
Providence would rule the future, which 
had protected us from the past, and. he 
trusted it would not now forsake us. But 


whatever might. be the course of things, 
the glory of the English country was 
(4D) 





placed on the highest pinnacle of fame, 
from which it never could be shaken, If 
any thing could ‘add to the interest of the 
battle, it was the field on which it had 
been fought. An illustrious chieftain of 
former days (Edward the Black Prince), 
had fought on the same ground—had 
fought to restore a rightful monarch to his 
throne. He had conquered, and the fame 
of his arms, it was probable, was not for- 
gotten on the day of battle. In looking 
at this proud triumph, it was impossible 
that the House should not feel gratified at 
reflecting, that while it raised us, it also 
raised those with whom we were allied ; 
and he trusted, in the moment of victory, 
that that would not be forgotten which 
was the legitimate end of all war—a se- 
cure peace; a peace consistent with the 
credit, interest, and engagements of this 
country; a peace that would not only 
prove beneficial to England, but condn- 
cive to the happiness of all the nations of 
Europe—(Hear, hear, hear!)—He had 
only one observation to add. It was the 


wish of ministers, that the list of officers 1 


to whom it was proposed to vote the 
Thanks of the House should be correct. 
He could not, however, feel confident, 
that the list he had was complete. He 
hoped, therefore, that if any omissions 
should occur, that the names of those left 
out would be afterwards admitted, and 
that it would be understood, the vote of 
this day was intended to convey the tri- 
bute of their gratitude to all engaged in 
that glorious achievement which they were 
assembled to celebrate. He then moved, 
« That the Thanks of this House be given 
to field marshal the marquis of Welling- 
ton, knight of the most noble order of the 
Garter, for the energy and distinguished 
ability with which he hath conducted the 
late operations of the allied forces in 
Spain ; and particularly for the splendid 
and decisive victory obtained upon the 
2ist day of June Jast near Vittoria, when 
the French army was completely routed, 
with the loss of all its artillery, stores, and 
baggage.” 

Mr. Fremanile seconded the motion, and 
hoped that it would be carried by accla- 
mation. He thought the character of 
the late glorious achievement exceeded 
that of any eciwer in the British annals, 
‘both in the combinations and their result. 
No language could express his sense of 
the zeal and science which had been dis- 

layed by the illustrious leader of the 
ritish troops. The victory of Vittoria 
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had established the military glory of Eng- 
land on a basis never to be shaken. It 
was but justice to give his Majesty’s-go- 
vernment great credit for their exertions 
to prepare the army under lord Welling- 
ton’scommand. But giving themthe am- 
plest credit for those exertions, he was not 
disposed to withdraw a single particle of 
his admiration from the noble lord who 
had so indefatigably availed himself of 
the advantages that had been so liberally 
afforded him. It had been his (Mr. Fre- 
mantle’s) peculiar good fortune to hear 
during the last three days, many interest- 
ing details of the conduct of the army, 
which could never be sufficiently extolled. 
With respect to the loss of the enemy, he 
knew from private reports, he knew as well 
as it was possible for him to know any thing 
which had occurred immediately under his 
own eye, that it exceeded double the 
amount of that stated by the noble lord 
opposite. Reverting to the character of 
lord Wellington, he described him as a 
man highly estimable, not as a hero only, 
but as a private individual—a most sincere 
friend—most generous to those who re- 
quired his assistance—and distinguished 
by the utmost frankness and urbanity of 
manners. These were qualities which 
rendered him not only admired but belov- 
ed. Nursed in the lap of war, his heart 
was not steeled against the impulses of 
humanity. Vigorous in his attack of an 
enemy—when that enemy was conquered, 
he was the first to protect him. On most 
occasions, he (Mr. F.) felt diffident and 
distrustful in addressing the House, but 
this was a theme on which he could go on 
for ever. He could not help thinking that 
some peculiar honour should mark the 
present occasion. If he might venture to 
suggest such a thing (but he would not 
presume to submit a motion to the House) 
he would hint the propriety of addressing 
his royal highness the Prince Regent, re- 
questing that he would himself send the 
thanks of the House to lord Wellington by 
the aid-de-camp who had been the wel- 
come herald of the glorious intelligence. 
Such a proceeding would, he was per- 
suaded, be highly gratifying to “ the 
Great Lord.’’ Distinguished as the re- 
cent victory had been in its character, it 
ought to be distinguished in its reward. 
Lord Custlereagh, adverting to his state- 
ment of the loss of the enemy, observed, 
that he had taken it at the lowest possible 
calculation, and that he had not included 
those who were killed or put hors de combat 
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in the period that intervened between the 
commencement of the advance from Sa- 
lamanca and the battle. 

Sir Eyre Coote.—I congratulate the House 
on the splendid victory now under their 
consideration, and sincerely do I accord 
with the motion of thanks to the noble 
lord. Most happy am I to have it in my 
power, in my place in the House of Com- 
mons, to offer my tribute of applause to 
the glorious achievements of the noble 
marquis and the brave and gallant army 
under his command—why should I say 
brave ?—Bravery and intrepidity are the 
characteristic of the British soldier! It is 
not bravery alone that I admire, it is, Sir, 
the celerity, the decision, the promptness, 
the rapid movements, added to excellent 
arrangements, and what is more, most 
admirable combined operations, that gain- 
ed the glorious victory of the 21st June. 
This marked the conduct of the noble 
marquis, gained for him additional honour, 
added increased lustre to the officers and 
soldiers of the army under his command. 
The greater number of the general officers 
I have the good fortune of being person- 
nally acquainted with. I have seen them 
in action, and myself have had an oppor- 
tunity of being a witness to their gallant 
and meritorious conduct. It affords me 
particular pleasure to reflect that the 
noble marquis has attained the rank of 
field marshal. He justly deserves that 
exalted rank. I am persuaded, Sir, that 
the officers and soldiers of that highly dis- 
tinguished army vied with each other on 
that memorable occasion to share the 
glory of the day,-—a proud day for Eng- 
land,—a day never to be forgotten by 
Englishmen. A day that, I trust, will 
contribute beneficial consequences to 
Europe, and possibly tend to the restora- 
tion of peace, and the repose of mankind. 

Mr. Canning. said, he felt in common 
with the hon. gentleman who had second- 
ed the motion, and with the gallant ge- 
neral who had just addressed them, the 
difficulty (a difficulty in which no man 
had more frequently placed their friends, 
the House, and the country, ‘than lord 
Wellington), of expressing, in adequate 
terms, the feelings which filled the mind 
of every. man in the country. And he 
was persuaded, that the strongest language 
he could use would be but a faint echo of 
the public sentiment on this glorious occa- 
sion. If the hon. gentleman (Mr. Fre- 
mantle), from his private feelings on this 
occasion, and if the gallant general, from 
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his feelings as a soldier, could not refrain. 
from trespassing on the House, however 
unnecessary their apology for doing so; 
he trusted the interest which he had ever: 
taken in the cause of Spain would excuse 
him for-offering a few words on the same 
subject. It was now five years since this 
country, involved as it was in difficulties, 
and engaged in a contest the end of which 
it was impossible to foresee, had the glo- 
rious prospect opened to it of what this 
splendid achievement led to the hope of 
having brought to a happy consummation. 
At that particular period, amidst the pres 
sure of events and all the troubles pecu- 
liarly her own, she had not hesitated one 
moment in becoming the friend of those 
whose only claim to her friendship was 
their being the victims of tyranny and 
oppression. This choice was crowned 
with success; but it was-a choice which 
they would not- have had cause to regret, 
even had the struggle ended in hopeless- 
ness and disappointment. Thank Heaven, 
the result was of another character, and 
proved that generosity and justice, while 
they were the most liberal, were also the 
wisest system of policy, and that honour- 
able feeling for others was nearly con- 
nected with our own national safety. At 
the period to which he had alluded, there 
were many who despaired of the success 
of the cause, and who, though forced into 
the current, had expressed their disappro- 
bation of it. That enterprize, which many 
thought rash and hazardous, which many 
believed almost hopeless, had ended in a 
blaze of glory, that will live recorded on 
the glowing page of history, even if glory 
should be its only result; but he did not 
despair to see added to it other pages of 
political arrangement and final settlement, 
calculated to promote the happiness and 
secure the liberties of mankind. With 
regard to the honours to be bestowed 
upon lord Wellington and his companions 
in arms,they could not be too lavish of 
them, but, to this subject the word ‘ lavish’ 
could not be applied ; but, while they ex- 
pressed their sentiments on this subject, 
they ought also to pay the tribute merited 
by those whose pains, care, anxiety, so- 
licitude, and attention, had been unceas- 
ingly cherished to prepare at home the 
mighty means for the accomplishment of 
this mighty achievement, Not only his 
Majesty’s ministers, but this House and 
the country had also to congratulate them- 
selves, as well on the generosity and wis- 
dom of their first determination, as on the 
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firmness with which, under every variety 
of circumstance, and vicissitude of fortune 
in the course of a long contest, sometimes 
unpromising, sometimes leading to despon- 
dency, (though never those who felt that 
confidence in the commanding genius of 
the great leader of our armies, which this 
day would render universal), and amid 
every difficulty under which the country 
Jaboured, they had continued the contest 
in a way which demonstrated that it never 
had been the prevailing sentiment of the 
nation, that they ought to shrink from the 
task they had undertaken, to be guilty of 
a dereliction of principle, or give up the 
glorious cause in despair.—The confidence 
with which he and many others had set 
out in this contest, the present victory had 
now made general. It was now that the 
fruits of their exertions began to appear. 
It was now that they had to look for the 
reward of their policy in engaging in, and 
their constancy in persevering in this ar- 
duous conflict. The Revolution (as it had 
been called) of 1808, seemed as if given 
by Providence in contrast to that mighty 
and dreadful Revolution, whose tremen- 
dous successes had almost led mankind to 
believe that success was inseparably link- 
ed to the car of those, who assailed with 
insatiable fury every established institu- 
tion. But the Spanish revolution, exhibit- 
ing the same splendid successes as those 
which marked the early career of that of 
France, had proved, that triumph is not 
unachievable by those who are attached 
to the sovereignty, and whose principle is 
to conserve rather than to destroy. It 
was not to Spain alone that the effects of 
the late victory will be confined. Spain 
had been the theatre of lord Wellington’s 
glory, but it would not be the boundary 
of the beneficial result of his triumph. 
The same blow. which has broken the 
talisman of the French power in Spain, 
had disenchanted the North. How was 
their prospect changed! In those coun- 
tries, where at most a short struggle had 
been terminated by a result disastrous to 
their wishes, if not altogether closing in 
despair, they had now to contemplate a 
very different aspect of affairs. 
crouched no longer trembling at the feet 
of the tyrant, but maintained a balanced 
contest. The zaighty deluge by which 
the continent had been overwhelmed began 
to subside. The limits of nations were 
again visible, and the spires and turrets of 
ancient establishments (if he might so ex- 
press himself) began to re-appeare=It was 


Germany 





this victory which had defined these ob- 
jects, so lately involved in overwhelming 
contusion. To whom, under God, were 
they indebted for this? To the mantowhom 
they were this day voting their thanks. 
As the noble Jord had justly said, it would 
be presumptuous to anticipate the result 
of this heroic achievement. But they 
knew that it must be good. If war con- 
tinued, in war it would furnish means and 
heart for the maintenance of the struggle ; 
for peace, it would furnish the best of 
means, the association of peace and vic- 
tory, without which he would not say that 
peace ought never to be attempted, but 
without which, he would say, it could 
never be secure with the enemy against 
whom they had to contend. It was the 
illustrious Wellington who furnished them 
with these means so to be applied. His 
admirable conception of what ought to be 
done; his rapidity in executing the de- 
signs he formed ; his wonderful compre 
hension of measures directed to one end; 
the completeness of his plans, and the 
thunderbolt of war which he launched 
at last upon the foe, enabled this country 
to furnish the most ample data ever given 
as the basis of a secure and lasting peace. 
One topic more, and he would intrude 
upon the House no longer. ‘The hon. 
seconder, from the warmth of his feelings, 
had intimated.a wish, that a special mode 
of transmitting their thanks should be 
adopted, in order to mark their high sense 
of this glorious victory: greatly as he felt 
the transcendant merits of lord Welling- 
ton, he also felt for the dignity of that 
House ; and he considered that there was 
nothing within the power of a subject to 
execute which would not be adequately 
rewarded by their thanks conveyed in the 
ordinary forms. He trusted therefore that 
the hon. gentleman would not press any 
proposition which might cause a difference 
of opinion, while on the main question 
there could be but one unanimous and 
cordial feeling. He apologised to the 
House for having occupied so much of 
their time, and sat down amid loud cheer- 
ing. 
‘Mr. F. Robinson said there was one cit- 
cumstance by which the victory, for which 
the House was now about to vote their 
thanks, was distinguished from those which 
had before called for a similar mark of 
their approbation, that was, that it was 
unaccompanied by the loss of any officer 
of very high rank. In the instances in 


which such officers had fallen the House 
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had thought it a mark of respect due to 
them to vote an Address to his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent, praying that a 
monument might be erected to their me- 
mory. This honour had been confined to 
general officers. He trusted, however, 
they would pardon him, if he called their 
attention for a moment to the loss of a 
man, the first in honour and merit, though 
not so high in military rank as to call for 
that particular distinction. He need not 
say that he alluded to colonel Cadogan. 
Whoever had looked to the history of the 
campaigns in Spain, would have found 
that his name was ever among the fore- 
most in the day of action: that he had 
signalized himself in every great battle 
which had been fought, and deseryed the 
acknowledgments of his gallant comman- 
der. He would not trespass on the House 
any further, if it was not consistent with 
their usage to vote a monument to an of- 
ficer of his rank; but, he trusted they 
would pardon him for interesting their 
feelings in the fate of one who-was la- 
mented by every one that knew him, and 
thus bringing his name before them if 
they could no more. 

The first Resolution was then put, and 
carried nem, con. 

It was next resolved, nem. con. “ That 
the thanks of this House be given to lieu- 
tenants-general sir Thomas Graham, sir 
Rowland Hill, the earl of Dalhousie, sir 
Thomas Picton, sir Galbraith Lowry Cole, 
and the hon. William Stewart; to majors- 
general George baron Bock, Charles baron 
Alten; the hon. Charles Colville, George 
Anson, John Oswald, John Ormsby Van- 
deleur, George Murray, Frederick Phitips 
Robinson, lord Aylmer, and to the several 
other officers of his Majesty’s service, for 
their great exertions upon the 2ist of June 
last, when the French army was com- 
pletely defeated by the allied forces under 
the marquis of Wellington’s command.” 

lord Castlereagh, after prefacing the 
motion with a high eulogy upon their ad- 
mirable conduct, and deploring, in feeling 
language, the loss of officers who, though 
of lower rank, were not of less merit, or of 
less interest to the country, than those to 
whom they had just paid the tribute of 
their approbation, moved, “ That the 
thanks of this House be given to marshal 
sir William Carr Beresford, knight of the 
most honourable order of the Bath, and to 
the several general officers and officers of 
the Portuguese service, who were present 


at the glorious battle of Vittoria upon the | 
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2ist of June last, for their great exertions 
upon that occasion, when the French army 
was completely defeated by the allied 
forces under the marquis of Wellington’s 
command; and that the marquis of Wel- 
lington be desired to communicate to them 
the present Resolution.” His Jordsbip wok 
occasion to state, that colonel Cadogan, 
after he had received the wound which 
was mortal to him, had expressed only one 
wish to those into whose arms he fell—it 
was to carry him to the top of an emi- 
nence, that he might, to the Jast moment, 
contemplate the contest in which his 
country was crowned with yictory.— 
Agreed to nem. con. as were also the fol- 
lowing: “ That this House doth acknow- 
ledge and highly approve of the distin- 
guished zeal, valour, and discipline, diss 
played by tbe non-commissioned officers 
and private soldiers of his Majesty’s forces 
serving under the command of field mar- 
shal the marquis of Wellington, in she 
glorious victory obtained upon the 21st of 
Jane last near Vittoria; and that the same 
be signified to them by the commanding 
officers of the several corps, who are de- 
sired to thank them for their gallant and 
exemplary behaviour.” That this House 
doth highly acknowledge the zeal, courage, 
and discipline, displayed by the noa- 
commissioned officers and private soldiers 
of the Portuguese forces serving under the 
command of field marshal the marquis of 
Wellington in the glorious victory ob- 
tained upon the 2ist of June last near 
Vittoria.”’—“ That this House doth highly 
acknowledge the distinguished zeal, va- 
lour, and good conduct, displayed by the 
several general officers, officers, non-com= 
missioned officers, and private soldiers, of 
the Spanish forces who served under the 
command of the marquis of W ellington, 
in the splendid and decisive victory ob- 
tained over the French army upon the 
2ist of June last near Vittoria; and that 
field marshal the marquis of Wellington 
be desired to communicate to them the 
present Resolution.” 


Court Martiat on Litut. Cotonet 
Orve.} Mr. William Smith addressed 
the House on the subject of a senience 
passed on Jieut. colonel Orde, by a court 
martial at Halifax, in Nova Scotia, oa 
charges of crueliy, tyranny, and fraud, 
which sentence has since been reversed, 
The facts of the case were, that colonel 
Orde was tried at Halifax in August and 
September last, and found guilty, without 
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qualification, of inflicting punishments on 
privates, contrary to martial law. On the 
second charge, for fraudulent practices 
towards the quarter-master, involving a 
sum of 445/. the decision was, that it was 
not fully proved that he originally intend- 
ed to defraud the quarter-master ; but he 
was not acquitted from blame, and was 
ordered to repay the whole sum. On the 
third charge of cruelty and oppression to 
officers, he was found simply guilty, with 
no recommendation to mercy on any ac- 
count whatever. It did not appear that 
sir J, C. Sherbroke, the governor, had 
made any representation in his favour. 
The punishments which were inflicted in 
the Bermudas were such, that major-gen. 
Hodgson reprobated them in general or- 
ders. The men were strapped with a can- 
teen strap, which, though it did not pieree 
the skin, was, in the opinion of one of the 
surgeons, worse than the cat, from the risk 
of contusions. One man was punished so 
for losing his stock, another for having 
lost a button from his coat, and another, 
because, after having done duty on a very 
wet day, his belt was found very much 
daubed with dirt; another received 60 
lashes in the same manner from a mere 
suspicion of drunkenness, from having the 
look of being in liquor. For some similar 
trivial offence another soldier in the regi- 
ment was sentenced to be loaded with a 
knapsack filled with stones, to carry two 
firelocks, and then to walk up and down 
all. day while not on guard, and was not 
even permitted to sit down while at dinner, 
but it was brought to him at the sun-dial, 
when he was compelled to stand and eat it. 
In consequence of this treatment the man 
deserted, and was ordered to receive 
1000 lashes, 500 of which were actually 
inflicted. These enormities were carried 
into effect by a miserable instrument, an 
adjutant of the name of Herring, as lieute- 
nant colonel Orde declared, under his ex- 
press orders and sanction ; but after the 
commencement of the trial, he retracted 
this declaration which had been made on 
the parade, and said that the punishments 
had been generally without his knowledge. 
The regiment, which amounted to about 
400 men, were confined, the whole time of 
colonel Orde’s .ommanding at Bermuda, 
to the small barracks of'St. George’s, and 
not suffered to go into the town, except a 
few of them who were “ good men and 
well dressed.” It was stated indeed in 
justification of this harsh treatment, that 
the regiment was exceedingly disorderly, 
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and that the discipline could not be maine 
tained by milder methods; but he con- 
ceived that no plea of this kind could ex- 
cuse the severity which had been practis- 
ed, and which had been carried to a de~ 
gree totally unprecedented, as he believ- 
ed, 132,000 lashes having been inflicted 
on only 400 men ina period of three years 
and ahalf. The conduct of colonel Orde 
was also chargeable with fraud and exac- 
tion. He had claimed and kept back 
stores to the value of £.450 from the 
quarter-master of the regiment, which 
were proved not to belong to him, but 
which the quarter-master chose rather 
quietly to give up than run the hazard of 
an unequal contest with his lieutenant- 
cclonel: His behaviour to the officers was 
equally ungentlemanly and unofficerlike. 
The hon. member here referred to several 
instances mentioned in the evidence, in all 
of which complaint and remonstrance 
against the injustice were sure to be fol- 
lowed by reprimand, if not punishment. 
Under all these circumstances he had been 
found guilty by the court martial who 
tried him. He had, however, been since 
re-instated, and he (the hon. member) 
conceived that he could not do a better 
service to the army than by calling for the 
minutes of evidence on that occasion, in 
order that it might be seen that no officer 
who had been so dismissed from the: ser- 
vice, could be re-instated without notice 
and enquiry. He accordingly moved, 
«« That an humble Address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
that he will be graciously pleased to give 
directions that there be laid before this 
House, Copy of the Minutes of a Court 
Martial held on lieutenant colonel Orde, 
of the 99th regiment, in August and Sep- 
tember last, at Halifax, in Nova Scotia.” 
Mr. Manners Sutton admitted that. the 
motion of the hon. gentleman was per- 
fectly regular and constitutional, and he 
also thought that the granting the motion 
for enquiry would be most satisfactory to 
the gallant officer himself; but at the same 
time he believed it would not be denied 
that it was a matter of considerable deli- 
cacy for parliament to interfere in the 
proceedings of courts-martial, except from 
absolute necessity. He had viewed this 
case with as much impartiality as the hon. 
gentleman, but he saw it in a different 
light. In those voluminous proceedings, 
which filled 400 pages, he saw as much 
confusion as he ever witnessed in the pro- 
| ceedings of any court-martial. He had 
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never read any trial of the kind in which 
the evidence was more confused, vague, 
and contradictory, nor marked with a 
stronger spirit of unfairness and acrimony 
on the part of the prosecution. But what 
he chiefly rested his objection upon was, 
that this prosecution had not been insti- 
tuted at the time and in the place where 
the offences were said to have been com- 
mitted, but was put off a year and a half 
afterwards, so that the first hint lieutenant 
colonel Orde received of it was on his re- 
turn to London. By the Mutiny Act, no 
otience was cognizable by a court-martial 
after a lapse of three years, unless some 
impediment could be shewn to exist in the 
way of the prosecution. What impediment 
had existed here ? None at all; and it was 
this consideration, more than any other, 
which had weighed with those of the Prince 
Regent’s advisers who had recommended 
colonel Orde’s re-instatement in his com- 
mand.—The first charge was for behaving 
in a manner unbecoming an officer and a 
gentleman, in flogging several soldiers of 
the 99th, at Bermuda, without the sentence 
of a court-martial. All these alleged 
offences which were stated to have taken 
place in January 1809, had really taken 
place in 1808, and no charge had been 
brought against him until after the expira- 
tion of 18 months, and when he had left 
the settlement on account of his health. 
In extending mercy to colonel Orde, the 
crown thought proper to notice the illegal 
punishments which he had ordered, and 
directed that be should be reprimanded. 
Of the thirteen cases, however, which had 
been stated, the majority of those described 
as having been illegally punished, were 
punished for drunkenness. It is true they 
were punished with canteen straps, a mode 
which was altogether illegal; but the 
offences were such as would have subjected 
the individuals to punishment. It was in 
evidence, that in all these cases the men 
were thankful they were not brought to a 
court-martial. One man who had received 
two-dozen of lashes was asked for what? 
«For being drunk.”—“ Was you very 
drunk ?”—«« O, very drunk.” The hon. 
gentleman had said it was in vain to prefer 
complaints to general Hodson, which could 
only terminate in the punishment of the 
individual complaining of. colonel Orde. 
But general Hodson expressly states that 
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regiment, and had stated to every man the 
manner of procuring access to him, and 
the way he was to apply. He stated this 
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to shew how much the commanding officer 
had always been alive to subjects of this 
nature. With respect to the first charge, 
he certainly disapproved of the mode of 
punishment adopted, a mode of punishment 
which, would undoubtedly have been put 
a stop to whenever it reached the ears of 
the commanding officer or the Commander 
in Chief. But however reprehensible the 
mode, the motives of colonel Orde were 
good ; and there were particular circum- 
stances in the case of this regiment, which 
ought to be taken into consideration in 
forming a judgment on the case. The 
regiment was in a state of great insubordi- 
nation—they were not only greatly ad- 
dicted to the vice of drunkenness, but other 
very heavy charges were brought against 
them. With respect to the second charge, 
of scandalous conduct on the part of colonel 
Orde in the case of a deficiency of 450/. 
the court acquitted him of any intention 
to defraud. He admitted that colonel Orde 
was liable for the deficiency. With respect 
to the third charge, it was very much like 
the first. It was for tyranny and oppres- 
sion during the space of five years since he 
joined the regiment in 1807, up to the 
period of the charge, without stating one 
fact, or pointing out any precise time when 
any offence was committed. The court 
however entertained the charge. He was 
accused of having confined the men to the 
barracks for four years. But they were 
not confined by colonel Orde alone, but 
by four different commanding officers, for 
whenever they went out they uniformly 
returned drunk. The court, however, 
never observed on the conduct of the three 
others, who ought to have shared the 
blame, if there was any, but laid the whole 
burden on colonel Orde. Another offence 
was, the not allowing servants to officers— 
that is, not allowing them to be exempted 
from duty. Why? Because it was neces- 
sary that all should be on duty, and none 
could be spared. It appeared, however, 
that whenever an officer was ill he was al- 
lowed to have his servant exempted from 
duty. Various other accusations of a simi- 
lar nature constituted the sum of the third 
charge. He thought if the House took all 
the circumstances of the case into consi- 
deration, they would agree with him in 
deeming cashiering too severe a punish- 
ment for colonel Orde. He was sure, 
however, they would at any rate agree 
with him in thinking, that if his merits did 
not protect him, the law would protect 
him. The crown, taking his long services 
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into consideration, after reflecting on the 
irregularity of the punishments, and order- 
ing him. to be severely reprimanded for 
them, thought proper to order him to be 
restored to his regiment. Upon the whole, 
he conceived it would be injurious to the 
discipline of the army to allow the pro- 
duction of the papers called for by the 
hon. mover. 

Mr. Abercromby admitted the inconve- 
niencies that would arise from converting 
the House into a Court of Appeal for the 
army ; and that the interference of the 
House could only be justified by strong 
cases of necessity. In this case, however, 
this was not an appeal from an officer to 
the House; but his bon. friend had merely 
communicated to them the information he 
had received. The right hon. and learned 
gentleman thought an unusual acrimony 
had been displayed on the part of the 
prosecutors; bat this was all known to 
the court-martial, and to general Sher- 
brooke, through whose hands the proceed- 
ings passea, but who did not think proper 
to recommend any alteration of the sen- 
tence. Lashes with ‘canteen straps were 
understood to be more dangerous, when 
carried to a certain extent, than those 
given by the cat-o’-nine-tails. With re- 
spect to four of the thirteen men punished 
in this way, one of them was punished be- 
cause he lost his stock ; another, because 
he lost his buckle; another, because, in a 
rainy day, he had dirtied his belts ; and 
the fourth, because the quarter-master had 
said to colonel Orde, that he had a red 
face, as if he had been drinking. It ap- 
peared to him, therefore, that a stronger 
case could not be made out. 
were severely punished, not only for the 
most venial offences, but even for suspicion 
of offences. It was stated, that in this 
regiment of 400 men, 130,000 lashes were 
inflicted in the space of three years and a 
half. This was a case, he conceived, 
which indubitably called for the interfe- 
rence of the House. 

Sir Samuel Romilly thought it peculiarly 
hard on colonel Orde that his case should 
be discussed in the House, without their 
being in the possession of the necessary 
information. From the defence of the 
right hon. gent)<.nan, it appeared to him, 
that unless he acted on informalities there 
Was an extremely strong case of tyranny, 
cruelty, and oppression, against colonel 
Orde. Were he the friend of colonel 
Orde he would advise him not to let the 
case rest here, but to lay the evidence of 
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the court martial before the public. The 
right hon. gentleman had selected those 
cases to which he thought he had good 
answers to give; but he had omitted to 
take any notice of a number of others, 
mentioned by his hon. friend, which made 
a@ strong impression on himself, and several 
other members of the House. The case 
of captain Tryon was one of them. This 
officer was two years under arrest, on an 
unfounded charge, without being brought 
to trial. The strongest case, however, 
was the illegal punishment of the soldiers, 
and the indignities with which these pu- 
nishments were accompanied—indignities 
not only to the men who were punished 
but to the spectators. Many of the 
offences for which the men were punished 
more severely than by the cat-o’-nine tails, 
could never have been entertained by a 
court martial. It was stated by the right 
hon. gentleman that this regiment was ex- 
tremely ill disposed ; but could there be 
a stronger proof of the bad effects of seve- 
rity of punishment than what was afforded 
by this regiment, where 132,000 lashes 
were inflicted on 400 men in three years 
and a half, and where the men were ex- 
ceedingly hardened and irregular? He 
was astonished that this officer should not 
only have been pardoned, but restored to 
his former regiment with a severe repri- 
mand, It was said by the right hon. gen- 
tleman, that many of the punishments, 
though irregular, were inflicted from mo- 
tives of lenity. An ordinary man would 
say, on his resuming his command over 
these men whe had been his accusers— 
“ You ask for Jaw, and you shall have it.” 
—It was certainly extremely injudicious 
to place a man, embittered as colonel 
Orde might be supposed to be, in the si- 
tuation of having it in his power to trample 
on his aecusers. In justice to colonel 
Orde, and his Majesty’s government, and 
in justice to the soldiery, he thought the 
facts of this case ought to be laid before 
the public. He had never heard any 
thing said as to the necessity of limiting 
these punishments to a certain number of 
lashes. He should therefore vote for the 
question. 

Mr. Manners Sutton explained. He 
stated that colonel Orde had not been sent 
back to the regiment, but was now in 
London. 

Lord Castlereagh contended that nothing 
could be more imcompetent than for the 
House to re-try cases of this nature. If 
this was so, still less ought they to enable 
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the public to re-try them. ©The only 
ground on which such a motion could be 
entertained was the idea of an undue re- 
commendation on the part of his Majesty’s 
servants, as to the exercise of his preroga- 
tive of mercy. On this head let it be re- 
collected by the House, that his Majesty’s 
ministers had the best opportunity of 
knowing ‘how far colonel Orde was or 
was not, in other respects, a meritorious 
officer. 

Sir F. Burdett begged pardon of the 
House for intruding on their patience after 
‘the very able speeches they had heard 
from the mover of the question, and from 
the hon. and learned gentleman who had 
followed on the same side. After what 
had fallen from the noble lord, however, 
who had just sat down, he should not do 
justice to his own feelings did he not ob- 
serve on what had fallen from him. If 
ever there was a case in which the House 
was Called on to look into the exercise of 
the prerogative of the crown, as the noble 
lord would say, in mercy, as he (sir F. 
Burdett) did say, in cruelty, this was the 
very case; and it was impossible for the 
House to say, whether the case stood in 
the one or other of those situations till 
once the evidence was brought before 
them. Such cases as the present were of 
a kind most alarming to the discipline of 
the army, and to the nature of which, at 
an early period of the next session, he 
‘should call the consideration of the House. 
This was not a part of the prerogative, but 
a power granted by the House to the 
“crown, over which power they were 
bound in duty to those men whom they 
had this day thanked, to shew that the 
had not abandoned their controul. If 
within the space of two years 142,000 
lashes had been distributed among 400 
men, that, he thought, was of itself a prina 
facie ground of inquiry. The advisers of 
the crown had undertaken to re-try the 
cause, to which it seemed they thought 
‘themselves fully competent, though. the 
House of Commons could not. The pre- 
sent motion did not affect to interfere with 
other courts, but complained that the de- 
cisions of other courts were subverted. 

Mr. Ryder contended, if the prerogative 
complained of, of pardoning officers as well 
as men, was not in the crown, the disci- 
pline of the army would be at an end. 
The same impartiality be allowed ought 
to be practised to privates as to officers. 
If it could be shewn that this was not so, 
and a case of that kind could be made out, 
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he should be happy to see an inquiry made 
into it. 
Mr. Preston was in favour of the motion. 
The motion was negatived without a 
division. 


OrpnancE AGents.}] Mr. Cochrane 
Johnstone, agreeably to notice, brought 
forward his motion relative to Ordnance 
Agents. His reason for not bringing it 
forward sooner, was, that the returns 
which ought to have been made in August 
last had not been made till lately. From 
these it appeared, that of sums uplifted 
by those agents to the amount of 800,000/. 
security was found by them to the amount 
only of 24,0001. The balances due by 
Greenwood and Cox, the principal agents, 
according to the ordnance accounts, 
amounted to 137,400/. and by the admis- 
sion of themselves to 37,396l. and the 
whole amount of security found by them 
was 12,000/. He therefore thought that 
the securities were not proportioned to 
the sums to be uplifted, or intrusted with 
those agents; and also that it would be 
proper to provide that all monies passing 
through their hands should be lodged in 
the Bank of England. If this plan were 
adopted, it would be productive of this 
double advantage, that a better security 
would be obtained, and that the accounts 
would be much sooner audited. The im- 
pression on his mind was, that all public 
money should, if possible, be lodged in 
the Bank of England. Greenwood and 
Cox were agents for 3-4ths of the army, 
at a profit to themselves of 50,0001. a 
year; the sum which in this way passed 
through their hands annually was three 
millions, and the whole security which 
they were called on to find on this.account 
was 1,500/. 3 per cent. consols.. He knew 
it would be said that the colonels of regi- 
ments were responsible.—This was a rule 
which, he maintained, ought to be done 
away with; and that the whole time of 
the colonel of a regiment ought to be de- 
voted to his regimental duties. Would 
the House wish to see lord Wellington re- 
called from his career in Spain—lord 
Moira from his command in India—or sir 
G. Prevost from his command in Canada, 
for the sake of answering to such a process ? 
He concluded, by reading a train of reso- 
lutions containing the substance of the 
details in his speech, and by: moving the 
first of the resolutions, which was to this 
effect:—That it appears to this House, 
that for a series of years large sums of the 
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public monies have accumulated.in the 
hands of the agents of the ordnance; and 
that very serious loss has thereby arisen 
to the public, while the said agents have 
been deriving immense undue profits, in 
the way of interest, from such accu- 
mulation. 

Mr. R. Ward contended, that even upon 
the hon. gentleman’s own shewing, no loss 
had been sustained by the public. He 
could state, however, that the accounts of 
Messrs. Greenwood and Cox were at this 
moment passing through the Surveyor 
General’s office. The utmost the House 
could be called upon to do, would be to 
require of Messrs. Cox and Greenwood 
to pay the 9,400/. being the sum to 
which the whole had been reduced by 
their counter claims. This money, how- 
ever, he was prepared to assert, had been 
actually paid within the last month, nor 
was there a single pound out-standing 
against Messrs. Cox and Greenwood, pro- 
vided they substantiated their claims, 
which, however, he did not mean to say 
would be allowed. With respect to the 
sum of 16,000/, that was reduced to 2,6001. 
- and even thus reduced, it was liquidated 
in point of fact though not in form, as 
some vouchers from the peninsula were 
necessary before the accounts could be 
passed. With regard to the security, he 
thought 12,0001. sufficient where the 
monthly issues did not exceed from 30l. 
to 38,000/. That part of the motion re- 
lating to placing the money in the Bank, 
he thought, reqaired more consideration, 
when, perhaps, some regulation upon the 
subject might be beneficially adopted. 

After a few words from lord Palmer- 
ston, and a brief reply from Mr. C. John- 
stone, the first motion was negatived with- 
out a division, and that for an Address was 
withdrawn by the hon. member. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, July 8. 


Motion RESPECTING SEAMEN’s WaGEs 
AND PaizE Money.] Sir Francis Burdett 
called the attention of the House to the 
motion of which he had yesterday given 
notice, respecting the difficulties which 
presented them. cives to the obtaining, by 
the relatives of deceased seamen and ma- 
rines, the proper information, and the 
means of recovering the wages and prize- 
money due to them on the ships’ books, 
The bonds required of the clerks in the 
Navy Pay-office, to prevent them from 
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giving the necessary information which 
might be applied for, were, in his opinion, 
more calculated to produce fraud and mis- 
chief than to be of any real utility. They 
would, in fact, be subject to become the 
instruments of collusion between the per- 
sons in possession of the means and infor- 
mation, and persons desirous of convert- 
ing those means to their own fraudulent 
views and emolument. If they were of 
real benefit, and operated, as it had been 
represented, to prevent imposition, he 
would ask, why were they not introduced 
into other branches of the navy depart- 
ment, where the clerks were as well ac- 
quainted with the sums respectively due 
as in the Pay-office? He could not dis- 
cover any satisfactory or solid reason for 
continuing the practice, and confining it 
to one particular office. It seemed to him, 
that the best mode, both of preventing 
frauds, and of giving to the relatives of 
deceased seamen fair and easy opportu- 
nities of ascertaining the amount of what 
was due on the ships’ books, would be, to 
publish the names of such seamen and 
marines every six months in the Gazette, 
with the sums due to them respectively at 
the time of their death. He concluded, 
with moving, “ That every six calendar 
months, a list be published in the Gazette 
of the unclaimed wages and prize money 
due to Geceased seamen and marines upon 
the books of his Majesty’s ships of war, 
expressing the places where they were 
born.” ; 
Mr. Croker could not help observing, 
that the hon. baronet had made no state- 
ment to justify the House in agreeing 
either to the propositions he had advanced 
in his speech, or to the motion which he 
had made. He could not perceive any 
ground stated by the hon. baronet for 
convincing the House, that the practice of 
which he complained ought to be altered, 
and a new system introduced. Was it not 
right, that the lower clerks should be pre- 
vented from disclosing that information 
which was in other places at all times to 
be had? Was the treasurer of the Navy, 
the secretary to the Admiralty, or the 
comptroller to the Navy, more obscure 
than any one of the petty clerks, who had 
entered into the bonds of which the noble 
lord had complained? Was it not their 
duty to supply the information when duly 
applied for; and was there any chargé 
preferred, or any case made out of their 
having refused to do so? The hon. ba- 
ronet maintained, that the unclaimed 
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wages and prize-money should be made 
public; but he seemed totally to forget 
that there were in London, sharpers who 
were ever ready and lying in wait to cheat 
the unwary, and who exercised their arts 
and stratagems with more success upon the 
kind of people applying for those un- 
claimed debts than upon any other classes. 
With respect to the appearance of the 
proposed lists in the Gazette, he would 
put it to the House and the hon. baronet, 
whether any increased publicity could be 
obtained by that mode, as very few of the 
claimants, who were generally poor peo- 
ple in the country, ever read the Gazette. 
Such a list would create perplexity and 
confusion ; for, there were numbers of the 
same name in the navy. The sharpers 
and petty agents would be more active 
than ever, and be better enabled to take 
every advantage of the claimants. If the 
hon. baronet wished to know what be- 
came of the wages and prize-money which 
remained due, he would tell him.—It was 
carried to the chest at Greenwich, the 
interest was employed in paying the pen- 
sions of meritorious seamen, and the ca- 
pital preserved untouched for the claim- 
ants whenever they might appear. He 
was happy to see the noble lord opposite 
in his place (lord Cochrane,) as he would 
give him an opportunity of making amends 
for the mis-statement of which he had been 
guilty on a former evening. He could 
now flatly contradict the noble lord’s as- 
sertions in point of fact, as he had before 
contradicted them in point of principle. 
The first case was that of William Ford. 
The noble lord had stated, that William 
Ford had paid 80/. for his discharge from 
harbour duty. He had not paid 80/. nor 
any other sum for his discharge. The 
fact was directly contrary : William Ford 
was an able seaman on board the Impe- 
rieuse, the very ship commanded by, 
and which exposed the ignorance of, 
the noble lord. Ford’s wife wrote a 
letter to him, requesting her husband’s 
release, on providing proper substitutes : it 
was attended to by the Admiralty, and 
Ford was discharged, having never been 
invalided, and having been favoured by 
those very arrangements on which the 
noble lord had founded this charge. The 
next case stated by the noble lord, was of 
J. Milton, his coxswain. The assertion 
made by the noble lord was, that John 
Milton, after being invalided for harbour 
duty, and a Greenwich pensioner, had also 
paid 801 for his discharge. Now what 
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would the House think of the veracity of 
the noble Jord, when he could prove, be- 
yond the possibility of doubt, that Jolin 
Milton was neither a harbour-dety man 
nor a Greenwich pensioner? He had also 
received a letter from John Milton’s wife, 
requesting the board to discharge her hus- 
band, upon the usual provision of substi- 
tutes being made. A compliance with 
the prayer of the letter took place, and 
her husband was discharged. He, surely, 
after such misrepresentations, would not 
be thought to go too far in maintaining, 
that the noble lord’s assertions could have 
little or no weight, since it was so very 
clearly proved, that he was ignorant of 
what passed in his own ship. John Mil- 
ton, however, after having been discharg- 
ed, contrived, through the means of Gaw- 
ler, whose frauds he himself had de- 
tected, to obtain upon a false certificate, 
the pension of 12/. a year from Greenwich. 
The fraud was discovered, and the pension 
was withdrawn. (Mr. Croker substan- 
tiated his statements, by reading the letters 
he had received from the wives of Ford 
and Milton, and by referring to the offi- . 
cial documents.) But the noble lord did 
not seem satisfied with exposing his own 
ignorance, where he had the best oppor- 
tunities of being informed ; he went much 
farther, he exposed his own faults, and 
condemned himself. The noble lord de- 
clared, he had discharged sixty men be- 
longing to the Pallas, in consequence of 
their incapacity, and risked all the respon- 
sibility of the measure at the hazard of a 
court-martial. If the noble lord did so, 
he would tell the noble lord he had done 
that which he ought not to have done, 
he had falsified the books of the ships en» 
trusted to his honour and his care—(Hear, 
hear,)—for the books which he had signed 
with his own hand contradicted his posi- 
tive assertion. (The. fact was, that 15 
men only were discharged from the Pallas 
within the period mentioned by the noble 
lord, no such entry there appeared, and 
he could not have exchanged them for 
supernumeraries, because, from those books 
it was seen that only 29 supernumeraries 
had been taken on board. The fact Mr. 
Croker satisfactorily -established, by re- 
capitulating, seriatim, the cases of the in- 
dividuals discharged.) Having shewn, he 
trusted, to the satisfaction of the House, 
the ignorance and the unfounded state~ 
ments of the noble lord, be could not suffer 
the present opportunity to pass by with- 
out also shewing that the Resolutions lately 
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proposed by his lordship were gross and 
scandalous libels against the honour, the 
valour, and the character of the British 
navy. He was fortunate enough that 
morning to receive the sentence of the 
court-martial beld on capt. Carden, and 
the officers and crew of the Macedonian. 
It not only acquitted, in the most honour- 
able manner, captain Carden, accounting 
for his capture by the superior weight of 
metal, numbers, and size of the enemy’s 
vessel, but expressed the greate-t admira- 
tion of the gallantry of the officers and 
crew of the Macedonian. The noble jord 
had intimated a disposition on the part of 
the crew of the Macedonian, in favour of 
the enemy’s service ; the fact was directly 
the reverse; and the sentence of the 
court. martial proclaimed in decisive lan- 
guage the fidelity of the Macedonian’s 
ship’s company to their honour and their 
oath of allegiance. The nuble lord ap- 
peared tu be peculiarly and most unsea- 
sonably unfortunate, both in his mis-state- 
ments and libels; He came to the House 
calling upon them to declare, that our 
seamen were decayed and disheartened at 
the very time when a new instance of the 
courage and intrepidity of British seamen 
challenged the admiration, and excited 
the love of the House and the country.— 


It was not necessary for him to teil either 
the noble lord or the House, that he al- 
luded to the’ gallant action fought by the 
Shannon frigate with the Chesapeake 


American frigate. The communication 
which he was about to make to the House 


had not been sought for or prepared by | 


him. I: had presented itself to him, as if 
from a divinity, to confute and coniound 
the noble lord’s misrepresentations and 
libels, to rescue the honour of the British 
navy from unfounded aspersions, and 
raise the glory of the British flag still 
higher than ever. As he was coming 
to the House, the official information 
of that glorious engagement was put 
into his hands. He should not trouble 
the House at any length with the charac- 
ter of captain Broke, who commanded 
the Shannon. It would be sufficient 
for him to say, that capt, Broke was an 
officer no less distinguished for his in- 
defatigable activity and unwearied enter- 
prize, than for his skill and valour, With 
many occasions of making and preserving 
valuable prizes which must have mate- 
tially contributed to increase his private 
fortune, he had uniformly preferred the 
cause of his country, and the good of the 
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service, to his own interests. Cases had 
even occurred, when, although he might 
have very fairly preserved his prizes, he 
rather chose to send them, with all they 
contained, to the bottom of the sea, than 
let any opportunity slip in which his 
exertions and co-operation could be useful 
in another quarter. Capt. Broke, while 
commanding the Shannon, had left a most 
lucrative station to look for the West India 
convoy, when he was aware that it stood 
in need of his assistance. He succeeded 
in finding it, and it received his assistance 
and protection. He had, for a consider- 
able time, looked with ardour for commo- 
dore Rodgers, and he had also succeeded 
in finding him; he chased him, but lost 
him in the pursuit. His ga'lant spirit 
was, however, at length gratified, and he 
found a most signal opportunity of exalt- 
ing his own glory, and revenging the ho- 
nour of his country. The action, which 
he fought wih the Cuesapeake, was in, 
every respect unexampled, It was not— 
and he knew it was a bold assertion which 
he made,-—-to be surpassed by any engage- 
ment which graced the naval annals of 
Great Britain. The enemy’s ship was 
superior in size, superior in weight of 
meial, superior in numbers, She entered 
into the contest with a previous conviction 
of all her superior advantages, and with a 
confirmed confidence of victory resulting 
from that conviction. All this superiority 
served but to heighten the brilliancy of 
capt. Broke’s achievement ; and a pecu- 
liar circumstance occurred which gave to 
this victory a new and richer colouring, 
Captain Broke was wounded. This, in- 
deed, was not extraordinary, but the place 
on which he received his wounds inspired 
an interest that would be deeply felt, but 
could not be adequately: described; be 
had the singular honour to be wounded on 
the deck of the enemy’s ship while calling 
on his men to desist from slaughter.— The 
action did not occupy more than fifteen 
minutes from its commencement to its 
termination. The Chesapeake had made 
every possible preparation for the engage- 
ment. She came out of harbour in full 
sail. No other ship was insigot. The 
contest was to be singly and iairly de 
cid+d,—if a contest could be called fair 
where there was a superiority in numbers, 
in weight of metal, or in dimensions, om 
one side, The Chesapeake’s company 
consisted of 440 picked men, and she was 
larger than the Shannon by 150 tons, 
| She had on board 49 guns, The Shannon 
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was mantied with 110 hands less than the 
Chesapeake, and from her class, being a 
38 gun frigate, she probably had, although 
he could not speak with absolute certain- 
ty, 44 or 46 guns. Not a shot was fired 
until they were nearly side and side. The 
firing was great and rapid; the exchange 
of broadsides was uninterrupted: but no- 
thing could resist the tremendous attack 
made by the Shannon. The firing was 
marked with precision, energy, and a 
spirit so unabated, as to triumph over all 
difficulties. The enemy’s main chains 
were locked in the fore chains of thé 
Shannon. The order for boarding was 
given by captain Broke. Not an instant 
was lost in carrying the order into execu- 
tion. The boarders rushed at one and 
the same moment from every deck,—from 
every part of the Shannon, into the ene- 
my’s ship. The Chesapeake was carried, 
and was in our possession in the course of 
three minutes. The topmen of the Shan- 
non attacked the topmen of the Chesa- 
peake, and stormed the maintop.—He was 
warranted in saying, that the victory was 
accomplished in less than 15 minutes, of 
which only three minutes were occupied 
in boarding, when 310 British seamen had 
to contend with 440 of the enemy. Cap- 
tain Broke was cut down by a sabre blow, 


on the forecastle of the Chesapeake. 
During the tremendous firing which was 
kept up, and the boarding, not a rope of 
consequence, not a neiting was hurt; and 
after the victory the two ships sailed away, 
to use the expression of captain Broke, as 
if they bad merely been firing a friendly 


salute. What, continued Mr. Croker, 
will, or rather what can, the noble lord 
sav now? Will he persist in still main- 
taining that the captures made by the 
Americans have been caused by the 
decayed and disheartened state of our 
seamen, and not by the enemy’s supe- 
riority in numbers and weight of metal ? 
He begged leave to assure the House, that 
he had not introduced the account of the 
glorious victory gained by captain Broke, 
as a single instance of the success of one 
of our frigates ; but it had come so oppor- 
tunely to confound the noble lord’s state- 
ment, and confute his misrepresentations, 
that he felt he would be doing an act of 
injustice to our gallant officers and sea- 
men, to the House, and to the country at 
large, were he to pass it over unnoticed, 
at a moment so-peculiarly fit and season- 
able for its introduction. It was not, he 


knew, the day or the hour which could 
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enhance the, value and glory of captain 
Broke’s great achievement, nor had he any 
occasion to strengthen by its effects, bis 
arguments and statemenis ayainst the 
noble lord, for he sincerely believed there 
could not be any day or hour, in the 
course of the year, in which he would not 
have more than ample means to:contradict 
and disprove such assertions as the noble 
lord bad made on this occasion.—Mr. 
Croker concluded with observing, that he 
trusted he had shewn not only the impro« 
priety, but the danger of adopting the 
motion proposed by the hon. baronet. 
Lord Cochrane admitted all that could 
be said of the gallantry of our seamen, 
but maintained that a great and rapid 
decay had been produced in their physi- 
cal powers by the causes to which he had 
felt it his duty to call the attention of the 
House. He was pleased that be had done 
so in the form of a Resolution, which 
could neither be misrepresented or mis- 
quoted without detection. It was in the 
recollection of the House, that he had not 
cast the slightest. reflection either on offi- 
cers or men, collectively or individually, 
although the hon. Secretary had chosen to 
defend them in both cases. Sach a line 
of conduct might be best calculated to 
excite a feeling of disepprobation towards 
him (lord Cochrane) in the minds of those 
who had not attended to the subject, but 
it was not an honourable or a candid mode 
of proceeding to put words in his mouth 
and thén argue to refute them. He had 
never mentione’ the name of captain 
Broke, or alluded to him in the slightest 
degree, although the Secretary had spared 
no pains to defend him. Captain Broke 
had done his duty, his men proved ade- 
quate to the task he had imposed upon 
them, but if his (lord Cochrane’s) inform- 
ation was correct the Shannon, was the 
only frigate onjthe American station im 
which a captain would have been justified 
in trusting to the physical strength of his 
crew. The hon, Secretary seemed to flate 
ter himself, from the exu:ting manner im 
which he had delivered his speech, that 
he had also refuted those facts which he 
(lord Cochrane) did state. ** Ford,” says 
he, “ did not pay 80/. for bis discharge, or 
any other sum.”’. But does not the bon, 
Secretary know that this man raised four 
substitutes, and that he, William Ford, 


‘could not procure them otherwise than by 


money? Was not the difficulty of geting 
seamen such that the Admiralty demand 
four men for the discharge of one? Under 
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such circumstances, it was obvious that 
the navy was manned, not by the national 
bounty or the prospect of reward from the 
service, but out of the funds of those who 
had long served their country. Thenoble 
lord pledged himself to establish at the 
bar of the House every circumstance 
stated in the Resolutions which he had 
~ moved on a former evening. Ford, he 
repeated, paid 90/. for his discharge— 
a sum equal to all that he could have saved 
during his 18 years’ service! No man of 
feeling could justify the continuance of 
sucha practice. As to the case of Farley, 
the hon. Secretary assured the House that 
he was not invalided for harbour duty, 
neither did he die in the service—facts 
which will not be deemed important when 
it is known (and it can be ‘proved) that 
this respectable petty officer, who had 
been in 13 general actions and 32 years 
in the navy, was not invalided until within 
a few days of his death; and, that unable 
to return to his friends, he died on board 
the Imperieuse. Ought not seamen to be 
entitled to their discharge before they are 
reduced to this state? Can ships be effi- 
cient whilst men so debilitated form part 
of their crews? It is impossible. The 
hon. Secretary laid particular empha- 
sis on the case of Milton as above all 
the most unfounded of his (lord Cochrane’s) 
unfounded assertions. He had discovered 
that Milton. had received his pension 
through Gawler, perhaps this was the 
easiest way ; but he (lord Cochrane) knew 
that Milton deserved that pension, having 
been wounded under his command; he 
was the first man who boarded the Tapa- 
geuse in the river Bourdeaux, when that 
ship’s corvette was captured by the boats 
of the Pallas alone. This led him to ob- 
serve, that the lieutenant of the Pallas 
who executed this service was not pro- 
moted by the Admiralty, until sir Samuel 
Hood’s first lieutenant had brought out 
another sloop long afterwards, from the 
same place, with the boats of a whole 
_squadron—nor is it probable that he ever 
would have obtained the reward of his 
gallant conduct, unless the Admiralty had 
felt that the one could not longer be neg- 
lected if the other ‘vas promoted. So 
much for impartiality ! He pledged him- 
self to prove to the House the material 
fact that Milton had served 17 years and 
had paid nearly 100/. for his discharge. 
Surely such length of service should enti- 
tle seamen to some deduction from so op- 
pressive an expence! This was not the 





proved. He (Mr. C.) had contradicted 
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case, however, neithet was there any 
period fixed to which they could look 
forward as the termination of their com- 
pulsatory confinement. He (lord Coch- 
rane) did not accuse the present admiralty 
of originating these abuses: possibly they 
were even ignorant of their existence. 
Boards never listened to individuals, and 
therefore he had adopted the present mode 
of calling the attention of parliament and 
of the country to the State of the Navy. 
Could any person have believed that the 
Admiralty, instead of decreasing the'sum 
to be paid by meritorious seamen after 
long service, actually increase the amount! 
He wished that the present First Lord 
would look into his father’s papers, who 
had it in contemplation to have made 
many alterations and improvements in 
naval affairs with which. he was well ac- 
quainted. Probably, had he remained in 
office, the seamen would have had no cause 
now to lament the continuance of those 
evils of which he (lord Cochrane) was de- 
sirous to inform the House with a view that 
they might investigate the subject.—Here 
the noble lord read an extract from a letter 
he had received that morning from a sea- 
man’s wife, the mother of a family ; and 
whose husband was compelled to pay 60. 
for a discharge, which left their children 
without bread. She owed 7/. to her doc- 
tor, who had written to Mr. Croker, 
stating her extraordinary exertions for her 
family’s support as the cause of her illness, 
The husband, after long service, had but 
171. remaining, and he was obliged to go 
down to Plymouth, before he could get his 
discharge. Wasthis a situation in whicha 
British sailor should be placed? He was 
in the judgment of the whole navy, and 
he would prove his ‘facts at the bar. If 
the hon. Secretary had any feelings, they 
ought to wring his breast, and prevent 
him from daring to defend such abuses. 
He would not detain the House longer 
than to say, that the army was now a 
model on which to form the navy—so 
much had circumstances changed. Their 
service was limited, and officers who did 
gallant acts were rewarded by promotion 
and brevet. He named lieutenant Johnson 
who served under. his command in Basque 
Roads as an instance to prove the unwil- 
lingness of the Admiralty to do justice 
unless by favour. 

Mr. Croker would not permit the noble 
lord to lead the House away, by stating 
that his material facts had not been dis- 
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his main assertions. © 'The noble lord had 
not got rid of that; and if he would give 
him farther opportunities, he would give 
him an equally satisfactory answer. With 
respect+to lieut. Johnson nothing irregular, 
except in his promotion, had taken place. 
He left the insinuation of personal enmity 
in the Admiralty against the noble lord to 
what he thought it deserved, the contempt 
of the House. 

Lord Cochrane admitted, that the hon, 
Secretary had contradicted his assertions, 
but he defied him to disprove one word 
contained in his Resolution, As the feel- 
ings of his brother officers might be ex- 
cited by the statement of the hon. Secre- 
tary, who had stood forward in their de- 
fence though they had not been attacked, 
he would add again, that he had not even 
thought disrespectfully of any individual 
to whom the hon. Secretary had alluded. 
He admired the gallant conduct of capt. 
Broke, and asserted, that if the Admiralty 
did their duty, no 38 gun frigate of ours 
need shrink from a contest with the 
Americans. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins reprobated the 
conduct of the noble lord as a senator, as 
much as he admired his gallantry as a 
naval commander. He felt a strong in- 
terest in the character of the Britishnavy, 
both as an Englishman and a considerable 
ship owner, and he could not contain his 
indignation at seeing the attempts made to 
degrade it. The noble lord wished to 
prove, that after a certain time of life the 
seaman lost, in a great degree, his physical 
powers. But this charge he could dis- 
prove from his own personal knowledge : 
for one of the disabled and decrepid sea- 
men, as they were called, was brought be- 
fore him in his character of a magistrate 
the other day, charged with assaulting 
some scoundrels in the city of London in 
his own defence. When called upon for 
his vindication, he said, “ Sir, they wanted 
to rob me, but I grappled with them, Sir ; 
I grappled with one of them with one 
hand, and with the other hand I grappled 
with the other.’ Where, then was the 
proof of the diminution of physical power 
in this superannuatedseaman ? The worthy 
alderman proceeded in the same stile of 
observation at considerable length, and 
sat down, begging pardon of the House, 
for presuming to trouble them so long. 

Lord Cochrane repelled with contempt 
the accusation made against him of endea- 
vouring to excite dissatisfaction in the navy. 
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Sir F. Burdett complimented his noble 
friend on his exertions to benefit a service 
of which he was so bright an ornament, 
What he had stated of abuses in the navy, 
was done with the hope that they would 
be corrected. The seaman «ould not have 
amore proper advocate; and if his noble 
friend’s advice was attended to, instead of 
dissatisfaction, the result would be advan- 
tageous to the navy. What improper 
motive could possibly be assigned to his 
noble friend? Every man must feel and 
acknowledge the importance of the ser- 
vices of captain Broke; particularly 
under the present circumstances; but 
where all concurred in the same feeling, 
it was not necessary for every person to 
take up the time of the House in praising 
undisputed merit. When it was found, 
that after long service, the seaman forgot 
every thing but his duty to his country, a 
strong reason was afforded for looking into 
his situation. The hon. Secretary had 
made an eloquent eulogium on the navy; 
but yet he refused a motion, the object of 
which was to do good to the relatives of our 
brave seamen. Economy was an excellent 
thing; but in such cases as this, a too 
close attention to it might be the worst of 
practice. By greater liberality, bounty 
money might be reduced, and, perhaps, 
the practice of impressment-might be got 
rid of; for its necessity seemed only’ to 
exist, because we did not give adequate 
rewards. He was no patronizer of such 
misplaced economy. It was inconsistent 
with the justice of the country, to dole out 
such miserable pittances to brave men. 
There might be unmerited pensions and 
sinecures, the retaining of which prevented 
the just discharge of well founded obliga- 
tions. It might be impossible to reward 
the deserving, while a corrupt borough in- 
fluence prevailed. Let that be stopped, 
and some enlargement made for the sake of 
justice, and the nation would reap the 
benefit. 


The division being called for, no Ayes 
went out; there were 63 members remain- 
ing in the House. The motion was con- 
sequently negatived. 


MOTION RESPECTING THE SUPPLIES FROM 
1803 To 1813.] The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer moved, “ That the Supplies voted 
for the service of the United Kingdom, 
for the several years from 1803 to 1813, 
inclusive, may be stated as follows; viz. 
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And a debate arising thereupon; it was 
ordered, That the said debate be ad- 
journed till the 22d inst. The adjourned 
debate upon the motion, made upon Fri- 
day last, respecting the Supplies voted for 
the Navy, Army, Ordnance, Vote of Credit, 
and Subsidies for Great Britain and Ire- 
land, from 1805 to 1813, was also further 
adjourned to the same day. 


East Inpia Company’s Cuarrer Bit, } 
On lord Castlereagh’s motion for the re- 
committal of this Bill, Mr. R. Smith ex- 
pressed a wish that the question should 
not be gone into at so late an hour, but 
that it should be postponed until to-mor- 
row, as the discussion was likely to be 
prolonged ; but lord Castlereagh pressing 
the order of the day, the House accord- 
ingly resolved into the committee. 

Mr. R. Smith proposed a provision, re- 
serving to parliament the right at any 
time pending the continuance of the 
charter to interpose its legislative autho- 
rity in any manner it should deem expe- 
dient, in order to provide for the happi- 
ness or good government of the people of 
India, without however prejudicing the 
profits of the India Company. Without 
this amendment, the hon. member ob- 
served, that according to the terms of the 
Bill, a power would be granted to the 
executive government which was denied 
to parliament. . 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the clause 
which the hon. member proposed to 
amend, was exactly in the same words as 
the former Act, and that he saw no neces- 
sity whatever for the proposition..—It was 
rejected without a division. 

Upon the clause respecting the proposed 
religious establishment in India being 
read, 

Mr. R. Smith hoped, upon the same 
principle, that the Company was to have 
the authority of sending home any reli- 
gious missionaries who might conduct 
themselves improperly, while such con- 
duct was not at all distinctly specified in 
the Bill, and of course a great latitude of 
authority was created, the crown would 
be invested with the power of recalling 
any bishop who might be guilty of im- 
proper conduct. 

Mr. Bathurst observed, that any bishop 
who should violate the laws would be as 
amenable to those laws as any other indi- 
vidual in India. 

Mr. M. Sutton thought, that in the patent 
appointing the bishop, provisions might 
( VOL, XXVI. ) 
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be taken to guard against any such im~ 
propriety as the hon. member seemed to 
apprehend. 

Here the conversation dropped. 

Mr. Horner proposed that one of the 
chaplains at each of the three presidencies 
in India, should be a clergyman of the 
church of Scotland, enjoying the same al» 
lowances as the other chaplains, and sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Presby- 
tery of Edinburgh. The hon. and learned 
member mainly rested the propriety of 
this proposition of the agents of the India 
Company who belonged to the church of 
Scotland. 

Lord Castlereagh suggested to the hon, 
and learned gentleman, the expediency 
of rather submitting his proposition upon 
bringing up the Report, or upon the third 
reading of the Bill, than pressing it into 
discussion on this stage. At the same time 
he was free to say, that his objections to 
the arrangement proposed, were not at all 
removed, but rather increased by what 
had fallen from the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman. ; 

Mr. Abercromby supported the proposi- 
tion of Mr. Horner. After some conver 
sation between Mr. Forbes, Mr. Bathurst, 
lord Castlereagh, Mr. Grant, Mr. Robin- 
son, Mr. R. Smith, and Mr. J. Smith, the 
House divided. 

For the Clause - -+ $2 
Against it - - « @1 
Majority - - Il 

The other clauses were gone through, 
and the Report was ordered to be received 
to-morrow. 


American Corton.] Mr. Alderman 
Atkins moved the order of the day for 
committing the Cotton Bill, for the pur- 
pose of proposing the postponement of 
any farther proceedings upon the subject 
until the next session. But while he thus 
manifested his unwillingness to press the 
measure at this advanced period of the 
present session, against opinions and con- 
siderations which had due weight on bis 
mind, he had no inclination whatever to 
give itup. On the contrary, he hoped 
hereafter to be enabled to bring the sub- 
ject in an unobjectionable form under the 
consideration of the House. He thought 
it most desirable to remove doubts at 
home, and to convince America that our 
manufacturers could dispense with its cot- 
ton; and our ability to do so could not be 
questioned by any one competent to judge 
of the produce of our own colonies, which 
(4F) 
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produce was amply sufficient for our sup- 
ply. In fact, above 14,000 bales of cotton 
had within a recent period been imported 
from our colonies. But ample information 
upon this important subject would, he 
trusted, be collected before the next ses- 
sion, for the satisfaction of the House and 
the country. 

Lord Castlereagh expressed his happiness 
that the worthy alderman was disposed to 
postpone this measure, which so many 
members, not at all repugnant to its prin- 
ciple, were unwilling to have passed at 
this late period of the session. 

The order of the day being read, the 
committal of the Bill was postponed to 
this day three months, 


Stipenpiary Curates’ Bii.] Tle Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer moved that the 
Report of this Bill be now taken into fur- 
ther consideration. 

Mr. Western opposed the Bill. He said 
the provisions of it would, in many in- 
stances, contribute to the oppression of 
those very individuals whom it was the 
objects of the Billto relieve. It also esta- 
blished a precedent for the violation of 
church property. The clergy held their 
property on the condition of providing for 
the cures; but when they did so their 


property could not be interfered with by 
the House. 

Mr. Thompson approved of the Bill. 
Non-residence was a crying evil in this 
country, and had given rise to infidelity, 
contempt of religion, and numerous other 


bad consequences. What care could the 
non-resident clergyman take of souls when 
he did not see them. He was no friend to 
tythes, though he thought the clergy ought 
to be suitably provided for. The clergy 
of Scotland did not desert their parishes 
as was done in this country, and the good 
consequences were visible, 

Mr. Courtenay opposed the Bill. He did 
not think that it would be advantageous to 
the church, that a new order of curates 
should start up who locked more to the 
present stipend, than to rising to bene- 
fices. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow supported the Bill. 
He did not see how ‘mproving the actual 
situation of the curates could prevent their 
rising in time to benefices. 

Mr. Pole Carew disapproved of the Bill. 
In his opinion, this profession, like all 
others, should have its great rewards. 
Here, however, what was a penalty against 
the incumbent, was a benefit to the curate. 
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His objection to the Bill was this, that 
while it went to prevent a plurality of liv- 
ings, it did not go to prevent a plurality 
of curacies. His proposition would be, 
that no clergyman should serve more than 
one cure. 

Mr. H. Thornton agreed that the Bill 
was not without its defects; the object, 
however, was to effect something more 
than they now had, and to improve, as far 
as they could, the character of the clergy. 
The order of things now was, to act by 
deputy : this disposition he was anxious 
should be limited and controuled; and if 
the higher orders of the clergy were suf- 
fered to perform that duty by deputy, to 
the greater length would this mischievous 
practice be carried. 

Mr. Wetherall objected, that while the 
whole professed end and scope of this Bill 
was to secure the residence of the clergy, 
there was not a single clause to compel 
the residence of the curates, who were 
alone to be benefited by the present Bill. 

Mr. Wilberforce observed, that the 
strongest argument against the Bill, was, 
that it was not perfect. This, he ad- 
mitted; but it, nevertheless, became the 
duty of those who were friendly to the 
residence of the clergy to devise the best 
substitute in their power for such a defi- 
ciency. Bishop Burnet considered non- 
residence as perfectly monstrous, and what 
would bring the church of England to ig- 
nominy and contempt. To avoid this the 
present Bill was admirably calculated, 
and, as such, it had his support. 

Mr. J. Smith expressed his disapproba- 
tion of the Bill, which was quite dissimilar 
to that of the late Mr. Perceval, which was 
introduced to attain the same object. For, 
by the Bill of Mr. Perceval, livings of 
4001, a-year oniy were to be affected, 
while the Bill under consideration, at the 
same time that it left the higher livings 
untouched, fell most oppressively on those 
smaller livings, which formed one-third of 
the whole of the livings belonging to the 
established church; therefore the advo- 
cates for Mr. Perceval’s Bill were in con- 
sistency bound to oppose this measure. 
Another objection to this Bill was, that it 
obliged the incumbent. to pay the gross 
amount of the living to the curate, instead 
of the net amount—thus compelling him 
to pay more than the incumbent actually 
received, for he would have to discharge 
the usual deductions of Jand-tax, income- 
tax, and poor’s rate, out of his own pocket. 
Upon the whole, he looked on this Bill as 
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such a radical sweeping alteration in the 
system of our church establishment, that 
those by whom it was brought forward 
and supported, could not in future con- 
sistently resort to the language of alarm 
against any proposition of radical change, 
or, as it might be called, reform, in any 
other part of our system. 

Mr. Abercromby argued in favour of the 
Bill, and hoped the House would take 
care to have it adequately executed by 
the bishops, who must themselves, as he 
apprehended, feel gratified in having the 
provisions of such a measure rendered as 
imperative as possible. 


On_a division the numbers were— 
For the Motion - - 37 
Againstit - - - - 7 

Majority - —30 


The House accordingly proceeded in 
the farther consideration of the Report. 
Mr. Wetherall moved an amendment, 
that instead of the phrase “ gross amount,” 
adverted to by Mr. Smith, the words “ net 
amount,” should be inserted. After a 
short conversation between Messrs, Ro- 
bert Smith, Pole Carew, Stephen, and J, 
Smith, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
suggested the propriety of rather sub- 
mitting his proposition upon the third 
reading of the Bill, which suggestion was 
acceded to. The Report was agreed to, 
and the Bill ordered to be read a third 
time to-morrow. ’ 


Apmiratty Recistrar’s Bitt.] The 
Bill was read a third time, and on the mo- 
tion that it do pass, 

Mr. H. Martin declared that he could 
not allow it to pass without entering his 
protest against it. For although the 
measure was brought forward by himself, 
its object was so much counteracted by a 
clause inserted in it on the motion of the 
noble lord, that he entertained serious ob- 
jections to its enactment. By this clause 
the present Registrar, lord Arden, was en- 
tirely exempted from the provisions of the 
Bill, and the principle was recognized 
that that noble lord was warranted in the 
practice of appropriating for his own pri- 
vate profit the money of suitors in the 
Admiralty court, which money was mere- 
ly entrusted to him for safe custody. Such 
a deviation from the practice of the court 
of Chancery, for instance, and also from 
what he conceived tobe the duty of every 
public functionary, ought not, in his opi- 
nion, to -be sanctioned by any legislative 
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enactment, and therefore he opposed it. 

Lord Castlereagh spoke in favour of the 
clause. He contended that the office was 
granted in the nature of a freehold, and 
that the advantage of being banker to 
the court of Admiralty, formed no incon- 
siderable part of the emoluments. He ap- 
proved much of the Bill, but at the same 
time he thought it much improved by the 
clause added to it. 

Sir S. Romilly condemned the attempt 
to pass a Bill, so materially altered as the 
present was by the clause under considera- 
tion, at a time when so small a portion of 
the House was present, especially as the 
Bill without that clause had been printed, 
and it might be supposed by many who 
were absent, that the Bill about to be 
passed, was the same as the one already 
printed. He contended, that its operation 
would be to make that legal, which in the 
opinion of every lawyer, was decidedly 
illegal, namely, the application of suitors’ 
money to the interest of the officers in 
whose hands it was lodged. He wished 
it, therefore, considering the importance 
and magnitude of the alteration, to stand 
over till the next session. 

Mr. Stephen contended, that the practice 
of a banker (and the Registrar was the 
banker of the Admiralty) using the money 
in his hands to his own benefit, provided, 
however, that it was forthcoming when- 
ever required by the parties interested, 
was not illegal. The question, indeed, 
before the House seemed to be, whether 
the bank of England should enjoy the in- 
terest, or the individual who now enjoys 
it. He should prefer the latter, and there- 
fore he should support the clause. 

Mr. Courtenay contended that the situa- 
tion of the registrar of the Admiralty was 
analogous to that of a master in Chan- 
cery, he therefore objected to the clause 
which had been added on the motion of 
lord Castlereagh, and said he should op- 
pose the passing of the Bill as it stood, as 
it would furnish argument that the use of 
suitors’ mdney by the Registrar of the Ad- 
miralty was legal, and because he could 
not consent that a measure thought neces- 
sary should be postponed indefinitely for 
the advantage of an individual, as it would 
be by the clause inserted. 

Sir J. Nicholl supported the clause, de- 
ferring the operation of the Bill during 
the life of lord Arden, and upheld the le- 
gality of the use made of suitors’ money 
by. the Registrar, and declared, that he 
should vote for the Bill as it stood. 
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Mr. Abercromby expressed his surprise 
at the assertion that the use made of 
suitors’ money was legal, and opposed the 
passing of the Bill. 

The House divided—For the Bill 45 ; 
Against it9; Majority 36. The Bill was 
then passed. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, July 9. 


STATE OF THE CURRENCY OF THE 
Country.] The Earl of Lauderdale said 
his chief object in proposing the Resolu- 
tions which he intended to move, was to 
keep alive the attention of the House and 
the public to the present state of the Cur- 
rency of the Country, upon which subject 
he had intended to originate a more de- 
tailed discussion in the early part of the 
session, had he not been prevented by 
unfortunate events. He should not, 
therefore, now take up much of the time of 
their lordships, but confine himself to a 
few of the most prominent points of this 
highly important subject. Upon former 
occasions, when our currency had been 
deteriorated, it was easy to state the 
actual value of it as it then existed, but 
in the present depreciated state of our 
paper currency, there existed not the man 
that could undertake to state its value 
for three months to come. And however 
parliament might have decided that our 
paper currency was not depreciated, or 
however it might be maintained in the 
two Houses that there was no depreciation, 
but that the present state of our currency 
arose from a rise in the value of the pre- 
cious metals, he was satisfied that no man 
could be found out of doors who would 
assent to that opinion. It was impossible, 
indeed, that the precious metals, from 
their nature, could rise in value, and the 
cause, therefore, of the present state of 
our paper currency must be sought in the 
true reason, namely, that it was depreci- 
ated in that proportién in which it was 
ptetended that gold had risen in value, or 
at the rate of 35 percent. The remedy 
for this evil was the returning te the an- 
cient standard and the resumption of cash 
payments atthe Bar’. As to the mode 
of applying the remedy, however, much 
difference of opinion prevailed. The 
Bullion Committee were of opinion that 
cash payments might be resumed in two 
years—he saw no reason why it might not 
be done in two days. The act of parlia- 
ment directed that cash payments should 
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be resumed six months after the conclu- 
sion of a definitive treaty of peace. It 
was, however, a point not hitherto touched 
upon, as to the effect to be produced by 
returning, after a long lapse of time, to the 
ancient standard, not only upon contracts 
as affecting individuals, but in the con- 
tracts to a still greater amount on the part 
of government. Suppose the case of a 
farmer renting lands at 1,000/. per annum. 
It was generally understood that a farmer, 
if he did not make three rents of his land, 
had made a bad bargain; he must there- 
fore, in this case, from the produce of his 
land, make 1,000/. per annum to pay his 
rent, 1,000/, per annum for the expences 
of keeping up machinery, &c. and 1,000/. 
per annum as a return for his capital, or, 
adding five per cent. on the whole, 3,150/. 
What would be the effect in case of re- 
suming cash payments? Taking Bank 
notes at their present depreciated rate, the 
farmer only paid, instead of 1,0001. 7501. 
per annum ; but if he had to pay in coin 
he must pay at the rate of 1050/.; which, 
as the resumption of cash payments must 
necessarily cause a fall in the price of 
every article, the value of the produce of 
his land would be proportionably dimi- 
nished. Would it not then have a most 
injurious effect upon the contracts between 
individuals, if they were to be called upon 
to pay what they never in fact engaged to 
pay? Inastill greater degree would this 
apply to the contracts entered into by go- 
vernment. In the course of the present 
year 50,000,000/. had been added to the 
public debt. The money borowed was at 
the rate of 5i. 10s. 6d. per cent. a higher 
rate of interest than had been given for 
any loan hitherto contracted for during the 
war. But how did the matter really stand ? 
The 100/. in Bank notes had been estimated 
by the Bank themselves, in their coinage 
of tokens, at 78/. Thus at the highest es- 
timate, government, for every 100/. it had 
nominally received, had only received 
78l. and in the event of returning to the 
ancient standard, when they would have to 
pay back coin to the whole nominal amount 
of the Bank notes received, the public 
would have to pay for the money thus 
borrowed at the rate of 71. 5s. per cent. 
Were not these important considerations, 
with a view to what might be the effect 
of returning to the ancient standard, and 
to the question as to what ought to be done, 
and done speedily, to get rid of this de- 
preciated state of currency which was 
every year increasing ? What however, 
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did the government do? They gave a pre- 
mium upon the issue of Bank notes by re- 
ceiving them for Exchequer bills, and 
paying interest upon the nominal amount. 
The issue of Exchequer bills had thus 
increased from 7,000,000; in 1797, to 
43,000,000/. in the present year, and the 
interest from $50,000/. in 1797 to 
1,800,000/. in the present year. The 
directors of the Bank, when called upon to 
- state the value of their notes, asserted, 
that they were always issued upon secu- 
rities, that in the case of bills of exchange 
they had the security of the merchant, 
and with respect to Exchequer bills, that 
they had the security of government, thus 
evidently proving that the Exchequer bill 
was a better security than the Bank note, 
Yet what was the fact—a number of 
pieces of paper printed by order of the 
Treasury, and signed by the proper offi- 
cers, were exchanged for a number of 
pieces of paper printed by order of the 
Bank, and signed by their officers, and for 
this the public were charged interest to 
the amount of 1,800,000/. By this sys- 
tem the Bank proprietors had become en- 
riched by increased dividends and bonuses, 
until they had pocketed 18,000,0001. of the 
public money, and the country bankers 
had increased from 200 in 1797 to 800 in 
the present year. If we were to have a 
paper currency, why did not the govern- 
ment at once issue it, and save the public 
the enormous charge for interest upon 
Exchequer bills ? He was not advocating 
the policy of such a system, but if we 
must haye a paper currency, it was surely 
better that it should at once be issued 
upon the security of government, and thus 
a saving be made to the public of the 
large suins paid merely for the exchange 
of the paper of government for the paper 
of the Bank. It was quite impossible we 
could go on upon the present system, the 
evil arising from the depreciated state of 
our paper currency had been increasing 
from year to year, and must produce still 
worse consequences. They had seen the 
ruinous effects of a paper currency in 
every country where it had been tried, 
and it was only by taking timely measures 
that they could avert the evil. He then 
moved the following Resolutions, men- 
tioning, that the next session he intended 
to discuss the subject at greater length :— 

« Resolved, That the charge for interest 
on Exchequer bills, in the year ending 5th 
of January, 1798, amounted to the sum of 
375,4564, 
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« Resolved, That the interest on Ex- 
chequer bills, in the year ending 5th of 
January 1813, amounted to the sum of 
1,835,3691.; and that the estimated charge 
for interest on Exchequer bills, in the 
year ending 5th of January, 1814, is 
1,870,0001. 

“ Resolyed, That this great, and in- 
creasing sum, annually paid for the pur 
pose of obtaining Bank paper in exchange 
for government paper, appears to this 
House to be an improvident expenditure 
of the public money.” 

The Earl of Liverpool contended, that 
there was no proof whatever of a deprecia~ 
tion of our paper currency. There never 
had been in this country a paper price 
and a gold price, and however some per 
sons might pay a premium for gold for 
the sake of convenience, there was no in- 
dication whatever, in the ordinary trans- 
actions of business, of any depreciation of 
our paper currency. The same thing 
happened with respect to silver, previous 
to the Bank suspending paymenis in cash, 
as many must recollect, 2 premium being 
frequently given for silver, on account of 
its scarcity. The noble earl had con- 
tended that it was impossible for the pre- 
cious metals to rise in value, but if he 
maintained this, he must be prepared to 
contend that they could not fall in value. 
Now, it was a fact, well known, that the 
discovery of the mines in South America, 
had caused a most material variation in 
the value of the metals in Europe; and 
was any one prepared to maintain, that a 
diminution in the import from South Ame- 
rica (owing to the circumstances of that 
country, arising from the Spanish Revolu- 
tion)——was any one prepared to contend, 
that the diminution of that import, for 
some years past, from 30 or 40,000,0008. 
(at which it had been regularly kept up) 
to 7 or 8,000,000. must not also have the 
effect of causing another material varia- 
tion in the value of those metals in Eu- 
rope? There could be no doubt also, that 
a material effect was produced by the 
enormous rate of expenditure at which 
the war was carried on. The policy of 
continuing that expenditure—which he 
considered right, bet which other noble 
lords might consider erroneous-—-was at 
present out of the question. There could 
be no doubt, however, that it had a great 
effect, added to the extraordinary circum- 
stances in which our commerce had been 
placed. Wherever the balance of pay- 
ments was against a country, and comse« 
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quently the course of exchange, the cir- 
culation must necessarily be affected. 
This, in time of peace, soon led, by its 
own operation, to the cure of the evil; 
but, in the present war, from our necessa- 
rily large expenditure, particularly in the 
peninsula, combined with the difficulties 
in which our commerce had been placed, 
a material effect had necessarily been 
produced. It was to these causes, he was 
convinced, was to be attributed that state 
of our currency which the noble lord al- 
leged was owing to the depreciation of 
our paper, but which there was no data 
whatever to establish. The noble earl, 
however, liad urged the extraordinary 
proposition, that a paper currency should 
be issued by government. Upon this 
point all experience was against the noble 
earl, as in every country where that had 
been tried, it had uniformly produced the 
most ruinous effects. The great mistake 
continually made upon the continent was, 
that such a paper currency having pro- 
duced those ruinous consequences in every 
country where it had been tried, it was 
therefore expected that a paper currency 
must produce the same consequences here. 
The great security of our paper currency, 
and that which constituted the important 
difference between it and the paper cur- 


rency of other countries was, that it was 
issued by an individual-banking company, 
or by individuals for the.sake of their own 


interest. The Bank of England would no 
doubt be ready to accommodate the public 
service, but they could refuse to issue their 
notes, and whenever they acted upon any 
other ground than their own interest, it 
would be the first step to theirruin. This 
formed the great security of our paper 
currency, and placed it upon a basis dif- 
ferent from that of all other countries. 
He was as anxious as any one to return to 
a metaliic currency, with a subsidiary 
circulation of paper, and he could foresee 
no difficulty in returning to the ancient 
standard in a short period after the con- 
clusion of a definitive treaty of peace, 
though the period of six months might, 
under some circumstances, be found too 
short. With respect ‘vs the issue of Ex- 
chequer bills, it was not true that the issue 
of Bank notes was necessarily thereby in- 
creased, as it would be found, by inspect- 
ing the papers on the table, that the 
amount of Bank notes had sometimes de- 
creased with an increased issue of Ex- 
chequer bills, and had, on the contrary, 
sometimes increased without any increased 
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issue of Exchequer bills. The fact. also 
was, with regard to Exchequer bills, that 
they bore a premium of a quarter per 
cent. which rendered the interest upon 
them not more than five per cent. a clear 
proof that the market was not over-loaded. 
He thought it unnecessary to enter more 
at length into the subject, as it was to be 
more fully discussed at a future period ; 
but of this he was thoroughly convinced, 
that the only wise system of paper cure 
rency was that which at present subsisted 
in this country. His lordship concluded 
by moving the previous question. 

Lord Holland said, he was little con- 
versant with the subject now under dis- 
cussion; but he was not so entirely igno- 
rant respecting it as not to think he per- 
ceived many inconsistencies in the argu- 
ments adduced by the noble earl who 
spoke last. An excessive issue of paper 
accounted for all the phenomena at once 
about which they were contending, where- 
as the noble earl, to account for them, 
was obliged to have recourse to a great 
variety of circumstances, some of which 
were inconsistent with facts, and others 
were inconsistent with themselves. He 
first said the high price of gold was owing 
to a deficiency in the quantity of precious 
metals imported from South. America ; 
but when did the circumstance first arise 
in this country ? Inthe year 1807. Now, 
the importation of precious metals from 
Svuth America was never more abundant 
than during that year. When the subject 
was first discussed in the House the noble 
lord assigned the importation of grain and 
the continental system as reasons. But 
the continental system was now comes 
pletely at an end; and with respect to 
corn he understood that we were at this 
moment an exporting rather than an im- 
porting country. The noble earl next ac- 
counted for the phenomena by the ex- 
pence of the war in the peninsula, and 
the reduced quantity of precious metals 
imported. Granting the fact of the di- 
minished importation, the circumstance 
would operate, not in this country only, 
but in Europe in general. This country 
was never more exclusively in the pos- 
session of the means of bringing the pre- 
cious metals from South America; and 
France was never more dependent on 
this country, in that respect, than at pre- 
sent. How happened it, then, that in other 
countries phenomena of a directly con- 
trary nature were observable? For if, 
throughout Europe, prices had risen ins 
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stead of fallen, it was a proof there was 
no deficiency of the precious metals, The 
war in the peninsula was certainly a great 
source of expenditure; but he did not in- 
tirely comprehend the noble earl on this 
subject ; for he saw no advantage that the 
payment in paper would give in carrying 
on the war, if paper was equal to gold. 
The argument, if it meant any thing, 
meant this; that we were now come to 
a state of things when it was necessary 
to cheat the public creditor; that the 
creditor was paid the interest of his debt 
in paper nominally of the value of a pound, 
but in reality much less. He had heard pre- 
cisely the same arguments used in favour of 
assignats. A person asked a friend of his 
in France, whom he would not name, but 
whom any man might be proud to name 
as a friend, what good would be produced 
by the assignats? This friend said they 
would answer the purpose of carrying on 
the war. When he himself asked how 
they would do this ? he was answered, the 
assignats would bring armies into the 
field, and a navy on the ocean: they 
would soon decrease in value, but still 
they would serve their purpose, and. making 
use of rather a vulgar English expression, 
he’said it would then be, the devil take 
the hindmost. He could not really see 


how paper could assist us in the war, ex- 
cept for purposes of delusion. ‘They were 
not to consider the nominal, but the ac- 


tual expence. They must have dollars to 
pay the army with in Spain, and whether 
more or less paper was paid for these dol- 
lars, was precisely the same thing, except 
for the interests of this country. With re- 
spect to-the abstract principles of the 
noble earl, of the propriety of keeping 
the Bank independent of government, 
they were applicable to other business. 
He really could not see what advantage 
at present this country could derive from 
the great expence to which it was put, 
by converting one species of paper into 
another. 

The Earl of Ross considered the paper 
currency of great use in these times of the 
country, as it tended to equalize the price 
of the currency. If it were admitted 
that gold could be lowered in its price 
on account of the abundance, it was no 
longer a standard, and such was the fluc- 
tuation in price, that he could not consider 
it to be a standard. He attributed its 
rise to the same causes mentioned by the 
noble Secretary of State. 

Karl Stanhope said, when he came into 
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the House he did expect his noble friend, 
the mover of. the Resolutions, would 
have-treated this subject ina totally dif- 
ferent manner. . He thought his noble 
friend would have struck at the root of the 
evil to which he had called their atten- 
tion. But he had done no such thing, 
and he had: made observations, not so ex- 
traordinary, because they were different 
from his (earl Stanhope’s) opinions, but 
because they were in opposition to his 
noble friend’s own published opinions. 
It was sometimes practised in that Elouse 
that peers on opposite sides, particularly 
when they had no proxies, paired off—he 
could now pair off his noble friend most 
/Sppropriately ; he could pair bim off with 
himself. He bad compared his noble 
friend’s observations to-day with his ob- 
servations on another occasion, and he 
found them to be directly opposite. There 
was a printed book by the earl of Lauder- 
dale on the depreciated currency of Great 
Britain, and he would just compare what 
had been now stated by his noble friend 
with what was stated by the noble au- 
thor. His noble friend had this day said, 
that gold could not rise in value, this was 
his expression. Now, said earl Stanhope, 
let us consult the noble author. In page 
28 he tells us, if gold be exported from a 
country itnecessarily increases that which 
remains. [Here the earl of Lauderdale 
intimated there was no contradiction.] 
Will my noble friend have it understood 
that he has not said, gold may rise in 
value? What is the meaning of < in- 
crease f’ Increase what? No, no, I have 
got the noble earl, with all his shrewd- 
ness, up in a corner, and still he tries by 
ingenuity to slip away from me.—Earl 
Stanhope next proceeded to notice that 
the state of the times had led to the high 
price of gold.: Their lordships were to 
consider how much was diffused through 
the war abroad, and how much exported 
from this country in subsidies. He did 
not, concur in his noble friend’s (lord Hol- 
land) construction of what was said by the 
noble Seeretary of State, he did not imply 
that any cheating’ was in contemplation, 
nor did any danger exist of such-a conse 
quence, as that of the devil taking the 
hindmost. France ruined her finances by 
assignats, but that was issuing them with- 
out the common regulations of prudence. 
Many people at that day cried out “ As 
signats! assignats!—we will have assig« 
nats, and nothing but assignats !” They 
acted most foolishly, for they had great 
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resources ; for, in consequence of the con- 
fiscation of the property of the crown, the 
church, the emigrants, and of those who 
were beheaded, they had a third of the 
landed property of all France in their own 
hands. He considered the restriction of 
cash payments as necessary, and con- 
curred on that subject, with the opinion of 
the noble lords opposite. But he was 
astonished at his noble friend, in not re- 
curring to the root of the evil. He would 
have government come forward boldly and 
manfully, and propose a method of con- 
troul over the increase.of country banks, 
which were the most mischievous of all 
mischievous things. He knew an instance 
of a bank in the north, where a friend of 
his deposited 500. and the bank failed, 
and he lost his money. When the facts 
were inquired into, it was found that they 
failed for 52,0001. and yet it was well 
known they were not worth more than 
3,000. This was certainly a system of 
swindling. He knew also an instance of 
a bank in the south, and they issued notes 
payable at a bank in London, which did 
not exist, and’ when an acquaintance of 
his took back a 5/. note, the answer was, 
no effects, It was thus that persons were 
swindled, and then they were told, no ef- 
fects. He had heard of another instance, 
a pettyfogging attorney in a country 
town, that could not find money for his 
pettyfogging business, could find money 
enough to set up asa banker, He need 
not tell their lordships what became of 
this bank, Indeed, they often tossed up 
like the two fellows, neither of whom 
could keep a servant, who tossed up which 
of them should be groom, for the purpose 
of swindling ; so, in these country banks, 
they often tossed up who should be the 
banker, and who should be the swindler, 
to issue these notes upon the public. It 
would be judicious to lay a tax upon 
bankers, not for the increase of the revenue, 
but to keep improper persons from engag- 
ing in that business. He was, however, 
convinced, that several among the country 
bankers were most respectable men, and 
had contributed to produce many local 
advantages. 

The Ear! of Lauderdale replied. The 
whole of the arguments of the noble lord 
opposite, had been bandied about by the 
French legislators in the times of the assig- 
nats. The noble lord on the cross bench 
(Ross) had stated their doctrine much more 
fairly than was usually done: and, in one 
sense, the paper was stationary ; for a slip 
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of paper being originally worth nothing, 
would, no doubt, continue so. In regard 
to the remark of the noble lord opposite, 
respecting an observation of his, that the 
metals could not rise much, his argument 
had been misunderstood. What he had 
said was, that the metals could not rise 
much in any particular country above 
their value in other countries, and so he 
said still. 

Lord Holland wished to enquire of the 
noble Secretary of State, in what year the 
importation of the precious metals to Eu- 
rope was the least? He believed the ex- 
portation from South America, so late as 
the year 1808, was more than the amount 
of the three years preceding. 

The Ear! of Liverpool observed, that the 
importation to Spain and Portugal in for- 
mer years, had been about 34 millions of 
dollars, but in each of the three last years 
it had been no more than from three to 
five millions, The account of former years 
would be found in the Appendix to the 
Report of the Bullion Committee, and he 
would willingly communicate to the noble 
lord, the account which he had received 
of the last three or four years, and which 
he believed to be very accurate. 

The Lord Chancellor then put the ques- 
tion on the earl of Liverpool’s motion, 
which was agreed to without a division. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, July 12. 


East Inpia Company’s Cuarter Brut.) 
Mr. Lushington brought up the report of 


this Bill. 
received, 

Mr. Whitshed Keene presented himself to 
the House, and stated, that though at the 
present period of the session, and in the 
present stage of the Bill, he had but little 
hopes that any thing that fell from him 
could impede its further progress, he felt 
it his duty to enter his solemn protest 
against the measure, as fraught with the 
most ruinous consequences to both coun- 
tries. No advantage would arise from 
it to the trade of this country, as the na- 
tives had succeeded in fabricating most of 
our manufactures, and in the province of 
Bengal there was a native ‘capital of 16 
millions in the funds of government, which 
would efiectually annihilate all competi- 
tion on the part of private trade. The only 
way to prevent which would be to probi- 
bit the natives from engaging in commer- 
cial pursuits, On the subject of convert: 


On the question that it be now 
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ing the natives to Christianity, he should 
observe, that when men were conscious to 
themselves of benevolent intention they 
were apt to be carried away by intempe- 
rate zeal, which frequently defeated the 
object it had in view. The hon. gentle- 
man then proceeded to refer to the evi- 
dence delivered at the bar, by philoso- 
phers, statesmen, and soldiers, commenc- 
ing with Mr, Hastings, all of whom had 
been hostile to the idea of intermeddling 
with the religious opinions and principles 
of the natives. Their own code, the insti- 
tution of Mend, was sufficient to give 
them a rule of moral conduct, and if the 
bramins saw their religion attacked, it 
would provoke the most inveterate hatred. 
The Mahometans were about one-tenth of 
the population of India, and they were the 
most uneasy under the British govern- 
ment, as it had deprived them of that as- 
cendency they had formerly enjoyed. 
Nothing was more to be deprecated than 
any event that might induce them and the 
Hindoos to make common cause, and no- 
thing so likely to produce this effect as 
any attempt at conversion. The mission- 


aries had from their own press published 
an address to all the inhabitants of India, 
announcing their intention to preach to 
them a new faith, and calling upon them 


to renounce the superstitions of their an- 
cestors. This was surely an act of great 
imprudence, and had as such been cen- 
sured by the government. If such things 
had been done formerly, it was not likely 
that, under the provisions of the present 
Bill, they would be less frequent now. He 
was sorry to see that the civium ardor, he 
would not say prava jubentium, had urged 
ministers to adopt that clause. The hon. 
gentleman again warned the House of the 
dangers that might attend the measure, 
and at the same time of the improbability 
of success. He, for one, should be willing 
to run some risk,-if he thought the bless- 
ings of a pure faith could be imparted to the 
Hindoos ; but of this he totally despaired, 
and was convinced that the government of 
India alone, and not the British parlia- 
ment, could secure the happiness of the 
population of that country. 

Mr. Ellis conceived that a clause was 
wanting in the Bill, and without which it 
could not well pass into a law. He allud- 
ed to the want of sufficient duties to pro- 
tect the West India produce from a com- 
petition with the same commodities com- 
ing from the East Indies. When the for- 
mer charter was granted to the East India 
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Company, the West India colonies were 
sufficiently protected, and they naturally 
looked for similar protection in the present 
instance. He was sure it was enough for 
him to mention the subject to have it 
taken into consideration by the noble lord, 
to’ whose candour he confidently appealed. 
He did not mean to press the question in 
the present instance, but he thought it 
would be satisfactory if the noble lord 
would declare that the intention of govern- 
ment was to lay such duties on sugar and 
coffee coming from the East Indies, as, in 
the opinion of the trade, would be suffi- 
cient to protect the West India produce. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the question 
had been very fairly put to him by the 
hon. gentleman ; the subject had certainly 
engaged the attention of government, and 
their determination was, to protect the 
West India colonies as formerly ; but they 
had thought it more advisable to put off 
all commercial regulations till the next 
session. 

Mr. Howorth said: If I have not bither- 
to intruded myself upon the attention of 
the House, during the discussion of the 
India Bill, I can assure you, Sir, that it 
has not arisen from any indifference to the 
subject. Having passed many years of m 
life in India, it-is not-natural that I should 
be insensible to any thing which relates 
to the interests of that country, or to the 
welfare of its inhabitants; but from the 
opening speech of the noble lord, upon 
the. introducing the Resolutions under 
which this Bill has been framed, I was led 
to believe that the attention of parlia- 
ment would have been directed, in the first 
instance, to the paramount duty, as it was 
called, of providing for the peace, prospe- 
rity, and happiness, of that mass of popula- 
tion which has been brought under our con- 
troul and made subject to our government 
in India. The noble lord tald us, “ That a 
greater and more important question never 
came under the consideration. of parlia- 
ment than India presented; that we were 
legislating for the happiness of a great 
empire, and that he trusted the decision of 
parliament would erect a proud and last. 
ing monument to the character of the 
British legislature.”? Could any man sup- 
pose that these high soundimg terms in 
the preface, were to be dwindled down 
in the sequel, to the narrow limited views 
of settling the commercial squabbles be- 
tween the merchants: of the out-ports, and 
the merchants of the port of London— 
could any man have supposed, that all the 
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great questions relating to our empire in 
india, its revenues, its police, its adminis- 
tration of justice, protection to the culti- 
vator, encouragement to the manufacturer, 
and all the various relations and bearings, 
in which the happiness of millions was 
so deeply implicated, should have been 
wholly set aside and abandoned, for the 
purpose, as it now appears, of sacrificing 
the East India Company to the commercial 
clamors of the out-ports? Can any man 
now doubt, that the whole scope, aim, and 
object, of the proposers of this measure 
has been to lay the East India Company 
prostrate at the foot of the Board of Control, 
— the immense patronage of the 

astern empire into the hands of the 
minister, establishing an overbearing, con- 
trolling system of licensing, and thus at 
one stroke sweeping away all those con- 
stitutional barriers, which have hitherto, 
upon the renewal of every India charter, 
been so anxiously set up, and so jealously 
interposed, to protect, and guard the 
people, from the undue influence of the 
crown. Before I enter upon the principle 
of the Bill, I must advert to the unbecom- 
ing precipitancy with which this measure 
has been hurried to its present stage; 
papers damp from the press, placed into 
our hands in the moment of decision, nay 
in some instances never came into our 
hands, till after we had been called upon 
to exercise that judgment, they were in- 
tended to inform. The very important 
Resolution which related to the éxclusive 
trade to China, foisted upon the House, 
@tready exhausted by previous debate, at 
the late hour of 2 o’clock, and passed 
without a discussion; and this very Bill 
which is now to be read a second time, 
would, but for the holiday incident of last 
Friday, been pressed upon us for decision, 
before the Bill in its amended state was 
itself out of the press. There is another 
point I would advert to, the defective state 
of the evidence; absurd indeed, as it 
‘ May appear, to advert to evidence in a 
case, where evidence has been so wholly 
disregarded, for I would challenge the 
records of parliament to produce a Bill so 
directly in the teets of all evidence, as 
the present Bill: but surely we had aright 
to expect, that those who claimed a parti- 
cipation in a free trade to India, would 
have produced some evidence to shew, 
what they had to-substitute in lieu of that 
trade they sought to destroy; we hada 
right to expect evidence, to shew, that the 
revenue of the:country would not be in- 
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jured, by the measures they proposed to 
adopt; but all this evidence was suddenly 
waved,—waved as I conscientiously be- 
lieve, because it could not be satisfactorily 
produced, but waved upon the declared 
and avowed pretence of not impeding the 
progress of that Bill they so anxiously 
sought to obtain. The noble lord, in stating 
the ground work of this Bill, affirmed, “That 
the commerce of India was become too 
great for the Company, that the capital of 
the East India Company was inadequate 
to the exigencies of their situation, and 
that it was absolutely necessary to pour 
in the national capital into the trade to 
India, for the relief of the Company 
themselves ; that it was important so to 
renovate and improve the resources of 
India, as to render them beneficial to this 
country ; that India wanted capital :’-That 
India wanted capital is most certain, that 
a country always under drain must} be ul- 
timately, exhausted, no one can doubt. But 
let us see how this Bill provides a remedy. 
From the evidence on the table, two points 
are irrefutably established ; first, that the 
export trade to India gannot be materially 
increased ; 2dly, that an unrestricted ad- 
mission of Europeans into that country 
will be dangerous. If, then, the trade to 
India differs so essentially from the com- 
mon principles of commerce, that it can- 
not by possibility be made atrade of barter, 
how, I would ask, are we to pour the na- 
tional capital into India? How are the re- 
sources of India to be improved and reno- 
vated? Certainly not by the observations 
of this Bill; it can be effected only by 
the exportation of bullion. It is bullion 
that is wanting to put into a state of acti- 
vity the productive powers of India; and 
here let me observe a very popular, buta 
very mistaken argument, which has been 
plausibly advanced. Why not place the 
British merchant upon the same footing in 
India with the foreign merchant? Is it to 
be endured, that the inhabitants of every 
other country should be permitted to trade 
to India, and our own merchants alone be 
excluded? Why not place the British 
merchant at least on the same footing with 
the American? The answer is obvious. 
The British merchant cannot place himself 
on the same footing with the foreigner, or 
the American; they take seven parts in 
ten of their outward investment to India 
in bullion; this makes them welcome 
guests there. Let our own merchants do 
this, and they will be received with open 
arms ia every port in India. Does this 
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Bill provide any such remedy ? The mer- 
chant from this country, will under this 
Bill, go to India with trifling export car- 
goes, provide their home investments, 
under a system of remittance, thus adding 
to, rather than relieving the distresses of In- 
dia, with this additional and aggravated in- 
justice, they will be enabled to be com- 
petitors with the East India Compan 
themselves, and that too with the Company's 
own property. With regard to the China 
trade, no one, after the admission of an 
unrestricted intercourse of Europeans with 
the Indian seas, will question the facilities 
with which teas may be procured from 
China ; and the only question is, whether 
you can by any revenue arrangements, 
prevent the smuggling of teas into Eng- 
land: all the evidence proves the impro- 
bability of this being attainable; common 
sense will tell you that it is impracticable, 
for if you cannot prevent smuggling in a 
given tract of ocean, from the Land’s End 
up the British Channel to the mouth of the 
Thames, how are you to guard against it, 
in the whole circumference of seas which 
surround these islands. ° The principal 
consumption of Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales will be smuggled teas ; it is a delu- 
sion to suppose, that you can preserve the 
tea trade entire to the Company; it isa 
delusion on the public to hold out, that the 
revenue will not be materially injured. 
Sir; I cannot omit to remark upon some 
popular prejudices which have prevailed 
against the East India Company ; they are 
stigmatized with the epithet of monopolists, 
without, as I conceive, a due regard to their 
origin, or to their present situation ; their 
monopoly was originally granted to them 
for the public benefit, and it is but fair to 
ask, whether it has produced it. Through 
all the varied vicissitudes of nearly two 
centuries, they were undoubtedly pure 
monopolists ; nobody was found to claim 
@ participation with them in the drench- 
ings at Amboyna; they were left in the 
undisturbed possession of the Black Hole in 
Calcutta, they had the exclusive privilege 
of fighting single-handed against all the 
powers of Europe, who had got a footing 
on the peninsula of India, But now that 
they have with a valour almost unexam- 
pled driven every hostile European from 
the continent of India, now that they have 
acquired an extent of territory of nearly 
4,000 square miles, brought under the 
government and controul of this country 
a population of sixty millions, have rea- 
lized a revenue of sixteen millions, have 
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raised an army of 150,000 men, erected 
fortresses, established factories, and com- 
pleted an immense empire, swept the Indian 
seas of every hostile flag, and possessed 
themselves of a sea coast of 3,000 miles in 
extent, with all the facilities of commerce, 
now it is, that the liberality of the British 
merchant claims an unqualified participa- 
tion in a free trade to India ; now the wis- 
dom of the legislature interposes to render 
inefficient that instrument by which these 
acquisitions have been attained, and the 
equity of the British parliament is now 
about to refuse to secure even the divi- 
dends of that capital stock, which has 
been sunk in the public service; now it is 
discovered, that 24 merchants are very 
unfit persons, not to manage the govern- 
ment, (for that they are admitted to be 
peculiarly qualified for) but to manage the 
commerce of these dominions; they are 
merchants and monarchs, they are sove- 
reigns and traders. Sir; the mischief of 
blending and combining these two charac 
ters in the same body, is no new idea; it 
was ably stated, together with other most 
important matter, in a letter of Mr. Francis 
to lord North, as far back as 1777, taken 
up and dilated afterwards by the superior 
powers of Mr. Burke, in his celebrated 
Ninth Report, and has again been brought 
into notice by an elegant political essay of 
lord Grenville. But I would ask, how did 
the East IndiaCompany become monarchs ? 
Parliament knew they were merchants, 
why did they permit them to become 
sovereigns? And, Sir, if the natives of 
India are oppressed by this mixed charae- 
ter in our Indian government, what has 
this Bill provided for their relief? The 
case of the East India Company is really 
curious; they have for these last fifty years 
been expending their capital, incurring 
an enormous debt, sacrificing their com- 
mercial interests, their primary and legiti- 
mate object, as a subordinate and secon- 
dary consideration, to the acquisition of 
extensive territorial possessions; to one 
acre of which you now tell them, they 
have not a shadow of right. The parlia- 
ment having encouraged, supported, re- 
cognized, and at length applauded the 
system of extending territory, is it fitting 
that the Company should be reproached 
with that state of things, which parliament 
created ? They are now told it is a decep- 
tion to talk of any existing rights they 
possess, that their charter was granted for 
a limited period, that expired, the legisla- 
ture was bound by no previous grant, fet- 
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tered by no existing laws; that the Com. 


pany have neither commerce or territory 
which they can call their own, and that 
all that remains to them is, their being an 
incorporated body of merchants, with a 
right to trade to India, in common with 
all his Majesty’s subjects; thus degraded 
in political estimation, thus disgraced in 
commercial character, thus elbowed out of 
their trade by interlopers of every descrip- 
tion, they are still to be Jeft in the nominal 
management of an extensive empire. What 
will be the consequence? Eternal sources 
of mischief will arise, encroachments on 
the one hand, resistance on the other; a 
new class of society will produce a new 
order of things, the government of opinion 
in India will be no more, and thus this Bill, 
which the noble lord (Castiereagh) told us 
was to produce a proud and lasting monu- 
ment to the character of the British legis- 
lature, Will, I sincerely believe, produce a 
lasting monument of disgrace to the admi- 
nistration which is thus precipitately pass- 
ing it into a law. I shall vote against the 
Report being received, believing, that in 
the present advanced stage of the session, 
it would be more prudent to bring in a 
short declaratory Bill on the Ist and Znd 
Resolutions, in order to give stability to 
your governments in India, reserving the 


details of the measure to be enacted in the 
next session of parliament. 

Mr. Robert Thornton said, that the Bill 
was far from being what he wished it ; but 
the Company had gained something from 
the delays which had taken place by the. 
discussions, and from the evidence offered 


at the bar of both Houses. Adventurers 
would not now be so ready to seek their 
fortunes in India, where they would as- 
suredly meet their ruin: so far the dan- 
ger of the Company had decreased. 
Their dividends, too, had been secured, 
not, perhaps, in so direct a way as he 
could have wished ; but this was another 
point gained. At the same time he ap- 
pealed to the House not to put on the di- 
rectors a responsibility too heavy for the 
means they would leave in their power to 
encounter, and to bear them out of every 
difficulty into which cheir decision might 
plunge them. He, however, in the pre- 
sent instance, would give no decisive opi- 
nion, whether the Company ought to ac- 
cept the Bill or not. 

The Keport was then read. The 
Amendments were .next read a first time, 
and on the Speaker proceeding to read 
them a second time, 
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Mr. A. Robinson, in pathetic terms, 
prayed that the House would not sanction 
that clause of the Bill which gave full to- 
leration to missionaries to proceed indiscri- 
minately from this country to convert the 
Hindoos from a religion, to the doctrines 
of which they were so much attached. 
He would not say that they were particu- 
larly averse to the Christian religion, but 
they were so much attached to their own, 
that any attempt on our part to alter their 
opinion would not only endanger, but ul- 
timately subvert our government in India, 
So strong were his objections to the clause, 
that he should feel it his duty to move, 
thatthe preamble be omitted. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that, after the full 
discussion which this clause had already 
undergone, and after the distinct manner 
in which the sense of the House had been 
so frequently declared in its favour, he did 
not expect the subject would have been 
again renewed. He did not apprehend 
that more danger was likely to accrue, or 
so much indeed, from this measure being 
in the shape of a positive enactment, than 
if it simply remained upon their Journals, 
where it had already been placed by the 
assent which was given by the House to 
the Resolution which in 1793 was sub- 
mitted to their consideration. By the 
clause, a restrictive guard was placed upon 
the missionaries who were to go out ; and 
the free exercise of their religion was 
guaranteed to the natives, in so clear a 
manner, that he thought the measure was 
more calculated to give satisfaction than 
to elicit discontent ; and with this im- 
pression on his mind, he certainly should 
feel it his duty to give it his warmest 
support. 

Mr. Forbes had already so frequently 
troubled the House on this subject, that 
he felt most reluctant to again present 
himself to their attention; yet, in the pre- 
sent stage of this question, he thought it 
necessary to say a few words in opposition 
to this clause, towards which he entertain- 
ed the same hostility as ever. He had 
that morning received two letters from 
gentlemen, who were intimately acquaint- 
ed with the manners, habits, and language 
of the natives of Hindostan, and from them 
it appeared, that the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into India would be attended with 
the worst possible effects; and this, he 
was convinced, was the opinion of ninety- 
nine out of every hundred of those who 
were at all acquainted with India. Had 
not the examination of the witnesses at 
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the bar of the House been prematurely 
stopped, he had no doubt that they would 
have distinctly proved the truth of this 
assertion. Indeed, he did understand that 
this examination was to have been re- 
mewed at some future period; and why 
that pledge bad not been redeemed, he 
should like to be informed. In all events, 
he felt it his bounden duty to give every 
opposition in his power to the clause. 

Lord Castlereagh declared that he had 
never said this inquiry was to be renewed 
at a future period. 

Sir H. Montgomery did imagine that 
such a pledge had been given, and was 
surprised it had not been fulfilled. 

Lord Castlereagh said, if it was wished 
that any further inquiry should take place, 
those gentlemen who entertained such a 
wish, had it in their power to submit a 
motion to the House for that purpose. 

Mr. Forbes understood that the exami- 
nation upon this point had only been de- 
ferred, and by the use of the term defer- 
red, he did think it would have been re- 
sumed at some future period. 

Mr. Stephen said, that the permission 
complained of was in itself perfectly in- 
noxious, as-no power was granted to com- 
pel the Hindoos to change their religion. 
He felt extremely sorry to hear gentlemen 
of great talents opposing the diffusion of 
Christianity over any part of the world. 
Their speeches could not be soon forgot- 
ten, but he conceived them as brilliant 
examples of superlative talents misapplied. 
The House was bound to continue the per- 
mission granted to missionaries by former 
acts of parliament, to prevent the Hindoos 
from committing the very atrocities so 
much apprehended by gentlemen who 
spoke on the other side. What respect 
could we command from a people whom 
we should now deprive of the benefits of 
a religious education which former parlia- 
ments declared to be essential to their 
happiness? If the great obligations of re- 
ligion impressed upon our minds the duty 
of instructing our subjects of other coun- 
tries in its doctrines, should we put it in 
the power of an enemy to say, that we 
neglected so useful a duty from a pusil- 
lanimous fear of danger to our commercial 
interests? Should we, who possessed the 
sovereignty of so vast an empire in India, 
tremble at a proposition to diffuse a reli- 
gion which the government of every other 
country in Europe took pains to extend 
over their limited territories? So far were 
the natives in general from being averse to 
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the Christian religion, that, as appeared 
from the evidence before the House, a 
very great number on the Malabar coast 
had been converted, under the direction of 
one individual, in a very short time; and 
so great was their attachment to the new 
religion, that it was found extremely dif- 
ficult to restrain them in the effervescence 
of their zeal, from destroying Gentoo | 
images which they had formerly wor- 
shipped. How, then, could it_be said that 
an attempt on our part to extend the bene- 
fits of Christianity to the Indians would 
endanger the massacre of the European 
inhabitants? He denied that the mutiny 
at Vellore was occasioned by the profes- 
sors of Christianity in India. It was 
proved on the contrary, that that lamenta- 
ble event was produced solely from the 
severities inflicted upon the native troops _ 
to compel them to discontinue the out- 
ward characteristic marks of their casts. 
The hon. and learned gentleman then ex- 
patiated at length on the immoralities so 
habitual to the lower classes of Indians, 
which he chiefly attributed to their igno- 
rance of Christianity. In confirmation of 
that opinion, he would quote a charge of 
the Jate Recorder of Bombay (sir James 
Macintosh) to the grand jury, wherein 
that learned gentleman in glowing terms, 
deplored the prevalence of perjury, and 
other offences, so habitual in India, to 
their ignorance of the Christian religion. 
Mr. Tierney, though he professed him- 
self to be as friendly as any man to the 
propagation of Christianity, objected both 
to the clause and the preamble as a legis- 
lative measure. The clause to which this 
preamble had been prefixed originally re- 
ferred to nothing else but the right to 
trade ; and it was most apparent that the 
preamble and clause were really incon- 
sistent with each other; and he contended 
that the preamble was wholly unnecessary. 
The object would be as perfectly attained 
if the preamble were omitted, as if it were 
suffered toremain. There were two points 
connected with the subject, which he 
should always maintain: first, to endeavour 
to disseminate the religion he professed ; 
and next, not to make such an attempt, at 
the hazard of other people. And, when 
gentlemen who had passed much of their 
time in India, on being questioned, stated 
that an attempt to introduce Christianity, 
in the way proposed, might be attended 
with fatal effects, he could not help feeling 
considerable alarm. The question was 
not whether the propagation of Chris- 
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tianity was to be allowed, but whether the 
intention was to be proclaimed aloud, in a 
manner calculated to excite the passions 
and prejudices of the natives, He would 
therefore be cautious, in introducing Chris- 
tianity amongst them, not to put to hazard 
the British interests in India, as well as the 
lives of a great number of persons. He 
was perfectly ready to afford every facility 
to religious persons for proceeding as mis- 
sionaries to India, but he felt insuperable 
objections to sach facilities being made 
the object of legislative enactment. 
Mr. Wilberforce contended, that if the 
teamble were omitted, the inference 
would be, that the legislature were hostile 
to the performance of that, which, by their 
Resolution, they had agreed todo; that 
they had completely changed their minds, 
and now saw great danger in'that course 
of proceeding, from which they originally 
augured none. The gentlemen who, on 
former occasions, had opposed the inter- 
ference of the legislature, in the manner 
proposed, had argued, that the Hindoo re- 
ligion was so pure, as to render it quite 
unnecessary to introduce Christianity 
amongst them. But the right hon. gen- 
tleman proceeded on a different view of 
the case: he did not object to the propa- 
gation of Christianity, but to the means 
which were to be employed. But surely 
the right hon. gentleman must know, that, 
for 20 years, a resolution had remained on 
their Journals, recognising the necessity 
of disseminating the Christian religion in 
India. That resolution was put into the 
Bill of 1793, but unhappily the House 
was prevailed upon by arguments similar 
to those that had been used on the present 
occasion, to strike it out. By doing this, 
it was supposed that the legislature had 
expressed an opinion hostile to the reason- 
ing of those who supported the clause; 
and major Scott Waring had actually 
stated that the sentiments of the legislature 
were so expressed. Now, if the pream- 
ble were omitted, it would be giving up 
all that they had in view. And though the 
right hon. gentleman and a few others, 
might see the matter ‘its true light, and 
be aware that the opinion of the legislature 
was not hostile, yet the general feeling of 
the country would be different. The right 
hon. gentleman should also recollect, that 
this proposition went to introduce light, and 
knowledge, and science among the people 
of India. Indeed, from the dissemination 
of knowledge amongst them, he hoped that 
the doctrines of the Christian religion 
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would meet with a more general recéption, - 
than even the labours of the missionaries 
could produce. 

Mr. Fawcett supported the amendment, 

The House thendivided: Forthe amend- 
ment 24; Against it48; Majority 24. 

A short conversation then took place 
between lord Castlereagh, Messrs. R. 
Smith, Rose, Atkins, and Forbes, on the 
clause allowing for a certain period the 
entrance of India built shipping into this 
country. Two amendments were pro- 
posed by Messrs. Rose and Smith, which 
were inserted, and the clause was then 
agreed to. On the clause relative to the 
appropriation of territorial revenue for in- 
vestments, Mr. R. Smith proposed a clause, 
which, on the suggestion of lord Castle. 
reagh, and after some observations from 
ford A. Hamilton and Mr. Tierney, he 
agreed to withdraw till the third reading 
of the Bill, to give his lordship an oppor- 
pi | of examining it. ‘The clause 
equalizing the service, either in India or 
in the college of Hertford, and allowing 
persons to receive certaim salaries, after 
a limited period, caused some conversa- 
tion, and the House divided upon it: For 
the clause 45; Against it 16; Majority 
29.—Mr. R. Smith proposed, that copies 
of all regulations made in India, should 
be laid before the House annually, which 
was agreed to.—The report of the other 
clauses were then received ; and lord Cas- 
tlereagh moved, that the Bill be read a 
third time to-morrow. To this Mr. R. 
Smith, and Mr. P. Moore made some ob- 
jections ; but the noble lord’s motion was 
agreed to, without a division. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, July 13. 


Hetreston Erection Bitt.] Earl Stan- 
hope said, that this Bill stood for a second 


reading to-day. It was necessary that 
the rights of individuals should not be af- 
fected without due examination by that 
House, and the late period of the session 
would not admit the opportunity of exa- 
mining the merits of this measure. He 
should therefore move, that the Bill be 
read a second time this day three months. 
He was not at the same time disposed to 
object to the Bill; ‘indeed, he highly ap- 
proved of it, but it was too late for their 
lordships to proceed with any enquiry on 
the subject.—The noble earl’s motion was 
then agreed to, consequently the Bill is 
lost. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. | 
Tuesday, July 13. 


Srirewprany Curates’ Bur.| The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the 
third reading of the Bill. 

Mr. Western restated his objections to it, 
as proceeding on a novel principle, and 
violating the freehold property of the 
church. He moved, that the Bill be read 
a third time that day three montlis. 

Mr. Ryder defended the Bill, on. the 
principle that the acknowledged freehold 
property of the church was held on the 
condition of the duties being performed. 
All that was attempted was, that the incum- 
bent who did not reside should provide 
the means for an officiating minister. The 
Bill, it was hoped, would diminish plura- 
lities: 3,000 parishes were, at present, 
without either incumbent or curate resi- 
dent. The licences for dissenting meet- 
ing houses had increased in 14 years frem 
90 to 508; and the licences for their 
preachers still more. 

Mr. Wrottesley disapproved of the Bill, 
and considered the increase of licences to 
dissenters, owing to other causes; the 
greater part of the population in some 
manufacturing places being dissenters 
from. the church. 

Mr. Manners Sution thought the prin- 
ciple of the Bill quite unobjectionable ; 
but had doubts respecting the means in 
which its object was to be obtained. It 
might possibly introduce unexampled 
embarrassments, and even beggary, into 
the church establishment. He stated a 


number of cases, in which the provisions, 
if executed, would be attended with great 


hardships. The Bill was also calculated 
to produce injurious impressions of the 
character of the church, and particularly 
of its heads. Above $00 livings were 
under 501. a-year. The Bitl bad been 
altered, but so as to shew a distrust, while 
at the same time a discretionary power 
was left to the bishops. He was afraid of 
its consequences ; but should be glad to 
change his opinions, if they were shewn 
to be unfounded. 

Mr. Preston spoke in favour of the Bill. 

Mr. Smyth expressed bis surprise, that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
have proposed the third reading of this 
Bill, at so late a period of the session. 
He thought it required further considera- 
tion ; and hoped the right hon. gentleman 
would not object to postponing it to some 
future period. 


Motion for Monuments to departed Officers. 
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Mr. Bathurst was apprehensive that the 
tendency of the Bill wouid be to lower | 
the character of the clergy. The higher 
emoluments of the church were the prizes 
held out to its professors, and the Bill 
might diminish the number of the objects 
of ambition to these who entered into the 
clerical profession. He wished for alte- 
rations; though not prepared to negative 
the measure. 

Mr. Pole Carew opposed the Bill, which, 
he said, was considered objectionable by 
all the heads of the church. 

The House then divided: For the Bill 
66; Against it9; Majority 57. The Bill 
was then read a third time.~ After which 
some new clauses were brought up and 
added to the Bill, by way of rider, and 
the Bill passed. 


Motion For MonumMENTs TO THE Me- 
MORY OF DEPARTED Orricers.] Lord 
Castlereagh rose to move, in conformity 
with his notice, an Address to the Prince 
Regent, praying that he would be pleased 
to cause monuments to be erected 'to the 
memory of several distinguished officers 
who had recently fallen in the service of 
their country. There was, he observed, 
ne description of commemoration for me« 
ritorious services which could be more 
grateful to the sentiments of officers when 
alive, or more soothing to the feelings of 
the friends and relatives of those who had 
fallen, than to receive from the liberality 
of parliament this memorial to their fame, 
The principles by which parliament were 
accustomed to regulate their conduct in 
this respect, were, first that the service ren- 
dered should have been eonspicuovs, and 
secondly, that it should be connected 
either with naval or military achievement. 
It was likewise the practice only to come 
to votes of this nature in the case of 
officers of a certain rank, and to whose 
conduct some arduous duty had been con- 
fided. He would now, having premised 
these general rules by which the proceed- 
ings of that House had hitherto been go- 
verned, shortly call their attention to some 
of the particulars attending the claims 
which the conduct of the decéased officers 
in question had upon the gratitude of par- 
liament. ‘The first whom he should name 
was major-general Bowes, who, although 
he had not fallen in a general action, had 
evinced that degree of gallantry and de- 
votion in storming the forts of Salamanca 
previous to the engagement, and in re- 
turning to the contest after having been 
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wounded in the breach, and obliged at 
first to retire, which amply entitled his 
memory to every honour that could be 
paid to military zeal. He fell, but his fall 
was graced by the complete success of 
his enterprize ; an enterprize which, if it 
had not succeeded, might have materially 
detracted from the glories and advantages 
of the subsequent general engagement. 
The next officer was lieut.-colonel sir W. 
Myers, who fell in the battle of Albuera, 
commanding a brigade of fusileers, half of 
whom perished with their leader in the field. 
Although his rank therefore was not equal 


to that hitherto recognized in votes of this | 


description, he trusted that it would not 
be deemed any departure from the spirit 
of the regulations observed on previous 
occasions to pay this tribute to the merits 
and acknowledged services of that gallant 
soldier. With respect to colonel Cado- 
gan, the distinction which he had acquired 
for himself in the recent battle of Vittoria 
was_still fresh in the recollection of the 
House, but there were other circumstances 
in his conduct at other places, and parti- 
cularly at Fuentes d’Honore, which had 
attracted the attention of lord Wellington, 
and pointed him out to the country as one 
of its most rising military ornaments, It 
was impossible to advert to the last scene 
of his honourable career without an emo- 
tion of admiration, or to contemplate with- 
out ranking amongst the most decisive 
tokens of an heroic spirit, that generous 
ardour which prompted him after receiv- 
ing his mortal wound, to express, as the 
wish at that moment nearest to his heart, 
to be conveyed to an eminence from 
which he might behold the conclusive and 
splendid triumph of that memorable day. 
—The other individual was the late ma- 
jor-general sir Isaac Brock. By the vi- 
gour of his mind and the comprehensive- 
ness of his arrangements, that officer had 
been called to impart a confidence to the 
inhabitants of that part of Canada where 
he had commanded, and a sense of the 
value of their connection with this coun- 
try, highly favourable to the frustration of 
the enemy’s designs. But he had not 
rendered himself less distinguished in the 
field, in which with the loss of his own 
valuable life he had utterly discomfited 
the division of the American army com- 
manded by general Hull. Taking all 
these circumstances, both of his life and 
death, into consideration, he felt satisfied 
that the intermediate delay which had 
been suffered to take place, would not 
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dispose the House to refuse their concur- 
rence with this vote, as holding forth an 
animating example to future officers who 
might be entrusted with similar duties in 
his Majesty’s more remote dominions. It 
was, he felt, a most grateful task to record’ 
the examples of heroism, and to trace the 
career of victory, which had distinguished 
this country, and which had been, in latter 
times, carried to a degree of pre-emi- 
nence never before attained—never, per- 
haps, . paralleled in military history. It 
was, indeed, a most grateful task to look 
back to such deeds, and to pay the debt 
of gratitude to those heroes who had con- 
tributed to produce them. In the enthu- 
siasm, however, which such a review was 
calculated to excite, and the grateful feel- 
ings to which it must give rise, he would 
ever be unwilling to transgress the spirit 
which had heretofore influenced the prac- 
tice of parliament in distributing its fa- 
vours. But in this case there was no such 
transgression; and he was satisfied that 
there was no better mode of providing for 
the defence of the country—of laying by 
a stock of public spirit and personal va- 
lour, upon which national security could 
more safely repose, than in the proper 
distribution of national honours—because 
such distribution, while it distinguished 
the memory of the dead, furnished an in- 
centive to the exertions of the living: 
thus conducing at once to maintain the 
glory and the safety of the empire. The 
noble lord concluded with moving Ad- 
dresses to the Prince Regent, praying that 
Monuments may be erected in the Cathe- 
dral Church of Saint Paul,to the memory,1. 
of major-gen. Barnard Foord Bowes, who 
fell gloriously on the 27th of June 1812, 
while leading the troops to the assault of 
the forts of Salamanca; 2. of major-general 
sir Isaac Brock, extra knight of the most 
honourable order of the Bath, who fell 
gloriously at the head of his Majesty’s 
troops on the 13th of October 1812, while 
resisting an attack made by a very supe- 
rior force of the enemy upon the port of 
Queenstown in Upper Canada: 3.. of 
lieut. colonel sir William Myers, bart. who 
fell gloriously in the command of a bri- 
gade of his Majesty’s forces upon the 16th 
of. May 1811, when the French army re- 
ceived a signal defeat at Albuhera, from 
the allied troops commanded by marshal 
sir William Carr Beresford: 4. of colonel 
the hon. Henry Cadogan, who fell glo- 
riously in the command of a brigade of - 
ajesty’s troops at the memorable 
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battle of Vittoria, when a complete vic- 
tory was gained over the French army by 
the allied forces under the command of 
the marquis of Wellington. 

Sir Joseph Yorke recommended that mea- 
sures should be taken to abridge the ex- 
penee usually attending the erection of 
such monuments, or at least that the in- 
genuity of the construction should in some 
degree be equal to the amount of the ex- 
pence. 

The several Addresses were then agreed 
to. 


East Inpra Company’s Caarrer Bitt.] 
Lord Castlereagh moved the third reading 
of this Bill. s 

Mr. Robert Thornton implored the noble 
lord not to press the third reading at pre- 
sent, but to allow the court of proprietors 
a reasonable time to read and consider the 
Bill in its amended shape. He then 
stated the resolution which had been this 
day come to by the court of proprietors, 
in which they called upon those directors 
who had seats in parliament, to move for 
a short delay for the purpose he had 
stated. 

Lord Castlereagh professed great respect 
for the court of proprietors, and a desire 
to conform to their wishes as far as he 
could in duty doso. The convenience of 
parliament, however, must not be forgot- 
ten. The session was now drawing to its 
close, and this was almost the only busi- 
ness before that House. Many gentlemen 
in that House, and many noble lords in 
the other, were, at great inconvenience to 
themselves, obliged to stay in town to at- 
tend the progress of this Bill. It was not, 
however, this personal inconvenience that 
he meant to dwell on, but the inconve- 
nience of parliament itself, in being placed 
under the necessity of disposing of the 
Bill in its future stages with a very thin 
attendance of members, if there was now 
any unnecessary delay. He thought, 
however, that the reason which the court 
of proprietors had assigned for delay, 
should rather operate the other way, and 
make it necessary for the House to proceed. 
If they wanted to see the Bill in its perfect 
form, they should wait till it had passed 
the House, with all the amendments which 
might yet be introduced. If it passed the 
two Houses, they might then see it com- 
Sos and printed; and time might then 

e allowed them to make their option, 
whether they would accept it, or not. He 
did not suppose that any person would 

( VOL. XXVI. ) 
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advise his royal highness the Prince Re- 
gent to give the royal assent to it, if the 
proprietors did not choose to accept it. 
As to the principle of the Bill, he thought 
that the court of proprietors could hardly 
expect that any observations which they 
might now make would be sufficient to 
alter the opinion which parliament had 
deliberately expressed after the maturest 
discussion. As to the details of the Bill, 
it mast be recollected, that the House had 
the assistance of many of the directors, 
who must be supposed to be well acs 
quainted with the opinions as well as the 
interests of the great body of proprietors. 
It should also be recollected, that this Bill 
was not unchangeable for the term of 20 
years, but that any mistake which might 
have crept into it, could be remedied in 
another session, or any one of the details 
might hereafter be altered, if found neces- 
sary. The general principle of the Bill 
had already been decided on by parlia- 
ment. He, therefore, should oppose any 
delay, which would necessarily cause the 
Bill in its remaining stages to be disposed 
of by a thinner attendance of members. 

Mr. Grant and Mr. R. Smith said a few 
words in favour of the delay that the 
court of proprietors asked. 

Mr. Bathurst opposed delay, on the 
same grounds which had been taken by 
lord Castlereagh. 

Mr. Tierney reminded the noble lord 
and the House, that the time which he had 
all along suggested as the mast proper 
for a short delay, was between the Report 
of the Bill and its third reading. He be- 
lieved, that there was fo instance in the 
Journals of parliament, of a Bill of such 
great magnitude being read a third time 
the very day after the Report was received. 
As for withholding the royal assent, was 
any minister prepared to advise his royal 
highness to put his veto on the Bill, if it 
should pass the two houses of parliament ? 
It appeared to him no. more than reasona- 
ble, that some short delay should now take 
place, (suppose till Friday next,) to give 
the proprietors time to read this Bill, with 
all its amendments, and consider whether 
they would accept it, or not, 

The order of the day having been then 
read, and the question being put, that the 
Bill be now read a third time, 

Mr. Tierney rose, and moved as an 
amendment, that instead of the word 
‘now,’ the words “on Monday next, or 
Friday,” (if more agreeable to the noble 
lord,) should be inserted. 

(4 H) 
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Lord Castlereagh would not consent to 
what appeared to him unnecessary gra- 
tuitous delay. 

The House then divided ; For Mr. Tier- 
ney’s Amendment, 18; Against it, 57 ; 
Majority, 39. 

The Bill was then read a third time. 
After which, 

Sir H. Montgomery proposed a clause 
to allow the military officers of the Com- 
pany, after a residence of 15 years in 
India, to be eligible to seats in the council, 
After dwelling for some time on the 
merits and services of the Indian army, 
he complained that the officers were much 
worse off than the officers in his Majesty’s 
service, There was nothing to prevent 
the King’s officers from holding any situa- 
tion in this country, and yet the Compa- 
ny’s military officers must not obtain seats 
in the council, nor even hold the office of 
military secretary. In the King’s service 
there were honours and encouragements 
given to meritorious officers; whereas in 
the Company’s service, the greatest pol- 
troop, if he but contrived to escape the 
clutches of a court martial, was as sure of 
rising by seniority as if he had been the 
most meritorious officer. In the King’s 


army, an officer who had served 20 years 


was always allowed to sell his commissions 
(even if he had not purchased them) at the 
regulation price, which would purchase 
an annuity of more valae than the pension 
which an Indian officer would receive. 
He himself had served 19 years and nine 
menths in the Indian army, and had no 
pension at all. He thought that the situa- 
sion of the military officers of the Com- 
pany ought to be improved. 

Mr. Grant, sen. was fully sensible of the 
merits of the military servants of the Com- 
pany, and should always be happy to con- 
cur in redressing any of their grievances ; 
but did not think this should be done at 
the expence of the civil servants, whose 
ambition was naturally directed to those 
situations. Although there might be some 
things to amend in the state of the military 
servants, yet he believed that, upon the 
whole, there was so military service in 
the world where tuere was less reason to 
complain. 

Lord Castlereagh agreed with the opi- 
nion of the hon. director; and said, that 
it must be recollected, that the officers of 
the Indian army had their commissions 
and promotions without purchase; that 
after 25 years’ service they might retire 
on full pay; and that if they chose to 
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stay in India, they got the command of 
regiments (a very lucrative situation) 
sooner than the officers in the King’s ser- 
vice usually did. He therefore thought 
the Indian army were as well off, upon 
the whole, as any other army. If, how- 
ever, any improvements could be suggest- 
ed, he should be happy to concur in their 
adoption. At the same time this was not 
the moment to decide upon a question 
which required very mature consideration. 
The present Bill would by no means ems 
barrass parliament, or tie up their hands 
from any future regulations which might 
be advantageous both for the Company 
and the public interest. He recommend- 
ed, therefore, the hon. baronet to withdraw 
this clause. 

Sir H. Montgomery accordingly with- 
drew this clause, and proposed another 
for allowing military officers to be em- 
ployed as political agents at the courts of 
the naiive princes. In support of this 
clause he instanced the services which had 
been rendered by sir Barry Close, sir J, 
Malcolm, and colonel Walker. 

Lord Castlereagh thought the clause su- 
perfluous, as the Company might at pre- 
sent do all which was proposed by this 
measure. 

Mr. R. Smith said, he could assert of his 
own knowledge, that repeated pointed 
orders came out from the government at 
home, forbidding the appointment of mili- 
tary men to diplomatic situations: this 
seemed as if it were a systematic principle 
of the directors, not to suffer the civil offi- 
cers to be put in competition with the mi- 
litary. In his opinion the military were 
most fit for diplomacy in India. 

Mr. Grant, senior, allowed that such or- 
ders had been issued in consequence of the 
complaint made by the civil officers, that 
they were too much superseded by the mi- 
litary. Upon the whole there was a pretty 
equal distribution of the employment. He 
thought this should be lefi to the discre- 
tion of the Company, and not be made a 
subject of legislative interference. 

The clause was then negatived without 
a division. 

Mr. P. Moore proposed a clause to 
enable persons who had resided ten years 
in India, to retain their rank on their return 
to this country, without the votes of three« 
fourths of the proprietors, 

Lord Castlereagh said it was not the po- 
licy of the government to allow facilities 
to their experienced servants to return to 
England, The clause was negatived. 
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Mr. W. Smith proposed a clause to abo- 
lish the decision by ballot, and directing 
the secretary to take the votes openly, as 
in the Indian presidency, while it should 
be competent for any members to protest ; 
and also that absentees, on the requisition 
of two members, should assign the causes of 
their absence ; and further, that notice of 
important questions should be given on 
demand of two members. 

Lord Castlereagh thought the clause too 
complex: it would be better if it were left 
to the Company, to adopt some regulation 
on this subject. It was not a case so glar- 
ing, as the decision by lot, which had last 
night been rectified. 

Mr. R. Thornton had no objection to so 
much of the measure as abolished the 
ballot, though, he believed, no great in- 
convenience resulted from it. The rest 
of the measure, he thought, tended to de- 
grade the directors, and impede their pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. Grant spoke to the same effect, 
observing, that he wished all possible pub- 
licity and responsibility should be attached 
to the votes of the directors. 

Mr. W. Smith then allowed his clause to 
be negatived without a division, on an 
understanding that the Company would 
adopt some such regulation as that pro- 
posed, It was unnecessary to extend the 
shield of a secret ballot over persons 
who were not likely to be influenced 
either by the civium ardor, or the vultus 
instantis tyrannt.—It was then negatived. 

No other clause being proposed, the 
House proceeded to amendments in the 
body of the Bill. 

Mr. R. Thornton proposed an amend- 
ment in the appropriation clause, to the 
effect of making the bills payable in Eng- 
land fall on the territorial instead of the 
commercial fund, in the same way as if 
they were payable in India. 

Lord Castlereazh contended, as these 
debts were secured on the India revenue, 
the amendment was unnecessary. 

Mr. R. Thornton, on this, agreed to 
withdraw it; but on the fourth appro- 
priation clause, he proposed an amend- 
ment, withdrawing great part of the 
commercial fund, to be employed by 
the Company, from under the controul of 
the Commissioners for the Affairs of India. 

Mr. Canning objected to this. 

Lord Castlereagh agreed, that so far as 
the Company had a commercial capital, 
neither that House nor the Board of Con- 
troul had any power to interfere. If the 
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privilege here conceded to the Board of 
Controul were carried to excess, the affairs 
of the Company must stand still. If the 
country did not give to the Company in 
India, the Company could not give to the 
country in Europe. 

Mr. Phillips was against the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was negatived after a 
short conversation. 

When the Speaker arrived at the clause 
respecting the church of Scotland, 

Lord Castlereagh proposed that it should 
be omitted, arguing that a legislative 
enactment, commanding the Company to 
maintain chaplains or ministers in each of 
the presidencies would be impolitic, and 
might lead to misunderstandings in our 
other colonies, 

Mr. W. Dundas observed, that the clause 
in question had originally been introduced 
at his suggestion, but that having received 
an assurance from the Company, that they 
would at their own expence maintain the 
Presbyterian .ministers, and afford them 
all proper means and assistance in the pro- 
mulgation and exercise of their faith, he 
had consented that the clause should be 
withdrawn. 

Mr. R. Thornton said, that as chairman 
of the Court of Directors, he was confident 
he could assure the House, and particular- 
ly the Scotch members, that the East 
India Company would do not only all that 
was necessary, but all that could be reason- 
ably required. 

Mr. Grant, sen. confirmed this state- 
ment, and pledged the Company, as far 
he possessed the power, to endow churches, 
and provide maintenances for the clergy- 
men of the church of Scotland. 

Mr. Abercromby doubted whether under 
the provisions of the charter of 10th W. 
3, the Company could allow any ministers 
to proceed to India who had not the 
licence of the archbishop of Canterbury, 
unless under the higher sanction of a le- 
gislative enactment. He, therefore, pro- 
posed an amendment, that the clause 
should be retained, introducing the words, 
“it shall, and may be lawful for the Com- 
pany to allow Presbyterian ministers to 
proceed to India.” 

Mr. R. Thornton could not answer for 
the archbishop of Canterbury, it was not 
his province, but he thought he might an- 
swer for the readiness of the Company. 

After a few words from lord Castiereagh, 
Mr. Abercromby’s amendment was nega- 
tived, and the clause was omitted, Mr, 
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Abercromby, however, warned the Coi- 
pany, that he should narrowly watch their 
actions, and if they did not act up to the 
letter of their ondertaking, he should sub- 
mit a motion upon the subject next session, 
when he expected to be told, that it had 
been found impossible to carry the promise 
they had made into execution. 

Mr. Tierney proposed several financial 
amendments in the appropriation clauses, 
which were severally negatived. 

The Bill was then passed, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, July \4. 


Itinerant AvuctTiongERs’ Bitt.] The 
Earl of Lauderdale presented a Petition 
from the lord mayor, aldermen, and com- 
mon council of the city of London, against 
the Biil for the purpose of preventing 
sales by itinerant auctioneers. His lord- 
ship stated, that no doubt could be enter- 
tained bat the fair dealer was much in- 
jured by the present system of itinerant 
auctioneers. A person in the latter capa- 
city, travelling from place to place, and 
proceeding to the sale of goods, produced 
a mischievous effect, not only to the regu- 
lar and stationary tradesman, but he tend- 
ed to delude and injure the common pur- 
chaser. Their lordships were aware of 
the burthens which the fair tradesman had 
to support on account of the taxes, and 
that they were materially injured by this 
mode of sale, but the purchaser was also 
deluded, for the goods thus sold did not go 
generally to the best bidder, persons being 
employed by the auctioneer to purchase 
the goods in again, if they did not fetch 
the price upon which he calculated. It 
was thus that a bad article was oftentimes 
imposed upon the unwary purchaser; and 
he had heard of an instance of two men, 
who obtruded themselves upon the public 
as Hamburgh merchants, who were not 
the characters they represented them- 
selves to be; that they had sales of this 
description at Greenwich, Edmonton, and 
other places, where they pretended to sell 
German linen, and ct he well knew that 
the article was manufactured in Scotland. 
The noble earl, however, contended, that 
the Bill on their lordships’ table would 
not afford the relief which was desirable, 
and at the time of moving that the Peti- 
tion do lie on the table, he also gave no- 
tice, that he would, to-morrew, move that 
this Bill be committed that day three 
months, 
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The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table ; and it was also ordered, that the 
Lords be summoned for the service of that 
House to-morrow. 


Apmrratty Recistay Br.] Their 
lordships having resolved themselves into 
a committee on this Bill, 

Lord Holland adverted toa clause, which 
provided that the Registrar should in future 
be restricted as to the use of monies which 
he might per virtutem oficii, hold in his 
hands; and he though: the legislature 
ought to be careful in pronouncing their 
decision upon the legality or illegality 
of the conduct of the officer for the-time 
being. ’ 

The Lord Chancellor maintained that 
this Bill contained setbimg which could 
make that illegal, which at preseat might 
be legal in the conduct of the person 
holding that situation, or on the contrary, 
which could render that legal which at 
present was not 50. 

The Earl of Lauderdale called upon the 
noble and learned lords to say, what was 
the legality or illegality of the present 
discharge of that officer, for he deprecated 
the idea of throwing by a side wind a 
legal construction of his conduct by this 
Bill, if by the law as it now stood that 
conduct was illegal. He alluded to the 
case of Mr. Rigby, where lord Kenyon, 
when attorney-general, had declared that 
a public officer making a benefit of mo- 
nies reposed in his hands by virtue of his 
office, acted illegally. 

The Lord Chancellor, lord Redesdale, 
and earl Stanhope, generally contended 
that the effect of this clause would only 
tend to fix the commencement of the Bill, 
but that it would not affect the question of 
legality or illegality in past or present 
conduct in the office of registrar, and while 
the Bill provided new regulations, it fur- 
ther provided they should net commence 
during the interest of the present officer. 

Lord Etlenborough defended the legality 
of an officer, if not otherwise directed by 
law, deriving an advantage from public 
money deposited in his hands. I he 
trusted it to a bank, they would not teke 
the custedy without a benefit, and he did 
not see why the person in the first instance 
should not have such an interest to com- 
pensate the risk which he undertook in 
the safe custedy, provided that the money 
was always ready to be produced, accord- 
ing to the.terms whereby it was vested in 
his hands. 
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Lord Holland expressed himself gene- 
rally satisfied with the explanation of this 
clause, but he had not heard any argu- 
ment in favor of the other provisions of 
the Bill. 

The Bill then passed through the Com- 
mittee, and was reported without any 
amendment, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, July 14. 


Mr. Patmer’s Grant Bitt.] The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer moved the third 
reading of the Bill. 

Mr. Tierney asked upon what ground the 
sum of 50,000/. was selected as the amount 
of the proposed grant to Mr. Palmer, 
particularly after committees of that House 
had reported that this gentleman was en- 
titled to 84,000/. in addition to his salary 
from the Post Office. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that the sum alluded to by the right hon. 
gentleman was inserted in the Bill, be- 
cause it was estimated to be a fair reward 
for the ingenuity of Mr. Palmer's inven- 
tion, and he supposed that those who 
thought that gentleman should have more, 
would not object to the Bill, especially as 
Mr. Palmer had expressed himself con- 
tent with the proposed grant. 

Mr. Tierney differed from the right hon. 
gentleman’s estimate of Mr. Palmer’s ser- 
vices, But he wished to know whether 
it was intended to grant Mr. Palmer a clear 
sum of 50,000/. for if the grant were to 
include all, he really believed, that from 
the expences incurred by that gentleman 
in prosecuting his claim, he would not 
have to receive above 35,000/. This dimi- 
nished grant he was, however, disposed to 
consider as a sacrifice to a party in the 
other House, who, although the privilege 
of granting money belonged to the Com- 
mons, bad succeeded in repeatedly defeat- 
ing the declared sense of this House to do 
justice to Mr. Palmer—and this proceed- 
ing was taken without even requiring any 
conference with the Lords to ascertain the 
reasons of such repeated rejection, Mr. 
Palmer might be induced, under all the 
. circumstances, to express himself content 
with the proposed arrangements; but as 
a member of parliament and a friend to 
justice, he felt it his duty to oppose it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that it was not his intention to propose any 
farther grant than that specified in the 


Bill. As to the-expencesinacurred by that 
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gentleman, the public could not be fairly 
called upon to indemnify him. 

Mr. W Smith could easily conceive that 
the spirit of Mr. Palmer, wearied out by 
repeated disappointments, might consent 
to accept less than the fair amount of hig 
claim, but that could not reconcile his 
mind to the proposition, However, as it 
would be competent to any member of 
that House, notwithstanding this measure, 
tomove in a future session for a farther 
grant to Mr. Palmer, he should not in that 
understanding eppose the motien. 

Mr. Rose vindicated the grounds upon 
which he had opposed the demand of Mr. 
Palmer ; and as to the observation of the 
right hon. gentleman, he could not con- 
ceive it any attack upon the privileges of 
that House, becatise the Lords having a 
voice in the enactment of any legislative 
measure thought proper upon this occas 
sion to differ from it. 

The Bill was read a third time and passed. 


American Craims.] The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, after observing that he was 
about to submit a motion, which it was 
the intention of Mr. Perceval {had not 
his lamentable catastrophe prevented it) 
to have brought under the considera« 
tion of the House, proposed that an ad- 
vance should be made to the American 
commissioners. These commissioners had 
been acting under the authority of that 
House for no less than nine years, without 
receiving any pay or allowance, and were 
they to be paid only according to the rate 
of ordinary commissioners, they would be 
entitled to 4,500/, a year, which would 
produce a demand of 45,0001. Their de- 
mand amounted to 60,000/. but into the 
merits of this demand he did not at pre- 
sent propose to enter. He could not, how- 
ever, feel it fair towards those gentlemen 
to allow another session to pass over withe 
out making them some advance, and there- 
fore he had to move an Address to the 
Regent, praying “ that the sum of 25,0002. 
net, to be advanced on account to Thomas 
Macdonald, esq. and John Guiliemard, 
esq. two of the commissioners appointed 
for distributing the money stipulated to be 
paid by the United States of America, 
under the Convention made between his 
Majesty and the said United States, and 
to the personal representatives of Henry 
Pye Rich, esq. another of the said com- 
missioners, for their care, assiduity, and at- 
tention in the execution of the trust re» 
posed in them by parliament.” 
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Mr. Tierney asked, whether these com- 
missioners had been, since the period of 
their appointment, as actively and gene- 
rally employed as other parliamentary 
commissioners usually were, as if so, they 
were no doubt entitled each to 1,500/. a 

ear. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer answer- 
ed in the affirmative, stating that these 
commissioners were distinguished for their 
assiduity and intelligence, and that they 
had, by their investigations, reduced 
claims, originally amounting to five mil- 
lions, to about 1,400,000/. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Hetteston Evection Bitt.] Mr. Swan, 
referring to the rejection of this Bill in the 
House of Lords, which excited his surprise, 
as well he believed as that of the majority 
of those he addressed, gave notice of his 
intention, at the earliest period of the next 
session, again to bring forward the same 
Bill. 

Lord A. Hamilton said, that asa member 
of the Helleston Committee, he felt pecu- 
liar solicitude upon this subject, and from 
the scandalous transactions disclosed be- 
fore that Committee, he was most anxious 
that if any vacancy should occur in the 
course of the recess, the House should 
come to a resolution, or take some pro- 
ceeding, if consistent with parliamentary 
usage, to prevent the Speaker from issuing 
his writ for a new election. Some mea- 
sure of this nature he really thought ne- 
cessary, in order to guard the House from 
the disgrace of any representative who 
might be again returned by such prac- 
tices as had taken place at the Helleston 
election. 


Mr. Tierney observed, that no such pro-. 


ceeding as the noble lord wished for was 
at all practicable, the Speaker being 
bound to proceed as the act of parliament 
prescribed. 

The Speaker said, that he should cer- 
tainly, in such a case, feel himself bound 
by the statute. 


Stave TrapvE.] Mr. Wilberforce rose to 
make his motion on this subject, for an 
Address to the Prince Regent, praying for 
information respecting all communica- 
tions with the Prince Regent of Portugal, 
on the steps taken by that government, in 
pursuance of the treaty of the 19th of 
February, 1810, concluded at Rio de Ja- 
neiro, as to the provisions for taking effi- 
cacious measures for the gradual-abolition 
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of the Slave Trade. The latter part of 
his Address was taken from the express 
words of the Treaty itself; in which the 
Regent of Portugal declared his conviction 
of the impolicy and injustice of the Slave 
Trade. ‘The House had offered advice on 
such subjects, both in 1806 and 1810, 
when the sense of parliament was express- 
ed strongly; and he believed government 
had acted sincerely in consequence— 
which sincerity was shewn in an article in 
the late Treaty with Sweden.—If the in- 
formation he had received was correct, and 
he had every reason to believe it was so, 
then it would appear, that notwithstanding 
the Regent of Portugal’s wishes to abolish 
the slave trade, the Portuguese trade in 
slaves, had, since we relinquished it, beer 
greatly increased, and under fresh circum- 
stances of aggravation and oppression. 
The Portuguese had taken the ground 
which we had abandoned in Africa, and 
by so doing, had disappointed the fair 
hopes we had entertained of redressing the 
wrongs of injured Africa, and checked the 
means of carrying civilization and ime 
provement to that suffering country. 
Thwarted as we thus were, it had now 
become time to institute some enquiry, in 
order to know what measures the Portu- 
guese government had taken to fulfil the 
treaty. The Portuguese regulations were 
formerly humane, and contained many 
precautions. At that time their trade was 
chiefly on the south west coast of Africa ; 
but a peculiar aggravation of the case, was 
their recent extension of it to the north, 
without the same regulations which the 

had applied to traffic in the south: the 
result of which was, that they crowded 
numbers of unfortunate fellow-creatures 
into small vessels, forming a most de- 
testable scene of misery. They were 
stowed together, as- it was called, spoon- 
wise, so as to make the decks one area of 
human flesh. There was no air for days , 
together in that hot climate, and many 
were of course suffocated, and destroyed 
by the small-pox, and other infectious and 
disgusting diseases. These sorrows had 
actually been extended since the Portu- 
guese engaged to stop them. He hoped 
the Portuguese Regent would hear of such 
things with unfeigned concern, from what 
he had heard of his character. No man, 
more often than himself, had reflected 
with pleasure on the long friendship of 
the two countries. He recollected: strong 
instances of Portuguese filelity to. out 
alliance, particularly in-the seven years 
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war, when Portugal was suddenly threaten- 
ed by France and Spain with the bom- 
bardment of her capital, if she did not 
renounce her connection with us. The 
king declared he would prefer that cala- 
mity to quitting his connection with Eng- 
land. He trusted the Regent would feel 
equally alive to his treaty, in which the 
interests of justice and humanity were 
concerned. Dearly as he valued this an- 
cient mutual attachment, connected, as he 
believed it to be, with the true interests 
of both countries, yet he, for one, could 
not endure the idea, that while we were 
supporting Portugal by land and by sea, 
we should be also supporting a system of 
cruelty and tyranny, in the face of a po- 
sitive agreement. Any treaty on any 
other subject government wouid feel 
bound to see enforced. The dreadful 
evils he adverted to were augmenting 
daily; and he thought that himself and 
the House would be chargeable to God 
and man, if they did not take all proper 
steps to put an end to them. However 


justly popular the cause and alliance of | 


Portugal were to this country, yet he 
must say, that if our attachment to them 
could not continue, but by the continua- 
tion and the increase of such mighty and 
deplorable evils, all those who were ani- 
mated by a sense of their duty to God, 
and to their fellow-creatures,—all who 
regarded the universal rights of nature,— 
all who felt the common sentiments of 
humanity,—all who believed in that pro- 
tection of Providence, which might be 
forfeited by great acts of national injus- 
tice, would rather give it up than pay for 
it at so cruel a price. But he trusted that 
we were not yet reduced to so painful a 
necessity: and that the Portuguese Regent 
would be induced to correct the evil. In 
Spain attention had been excited; and a 
committee appointed to enquire into the 
circumstances of the slave trade: he 
hoped they would abolish it. He thought 
he saw a good omen of this in their abo- 
lishing another shameful system,—that of 
the Inquisition. If the regent of Portugal 
did not attend to the stipulations of the 
treaty, the sentiments of friendship for 
him in this country, would be changed for 
others of a very different complexion. 
He concluded by moving the Address. 
Mr. Douglas supported the Address. 
Lord Castlereagh said, it was unques- 
tionably advisable to know what steps the 
Portuguese government had taken. He 
was perfectly aware of the forbearance of 
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the hon. mover, in not pressing the sub- 
ject before. There had been no want of 
exertion on our part, of which the hon. 
gentleman was convinced. A main ob- 
jection to the motion was, that at this pe- 
riod of the session, no benefit could be 
produced by discussion. He therefore 
wished it to be withdrawn, with a notice 
for an early consideration of it, next ses- 
sion.. Government had met with great 
difficulties in this business; but were not 
without all hope, that in the interim be- 
tween this and next session, some more 
satisfactory arrangement might be con- 
cluded. Indeed, it would be hardly fair 
to the Portuguese government, to lay alk 
the information before the House, in its 
present state. 

Mr. W. Smith would: not object to the 
withdrawing of the motion ; but he thought 
that more than justice had been already 
done to the Portuguese government, who 
seemed to wish to creep out of the engage- 
ment. The trade of the Brazils and Por- 
tugal was entirely protected by our navy, 
and we had a right to see our treaties duly 
executed. 

Mr. J. Smyth thought it right to persist 
in the motion, as it would give government 
stronger grounds in their representations 
to the court of Portugal, which, virtually 
existing by our protection, was the only 
European nation concerned in this shame- 
ful traffic, except the more limited partici- 
pation in it by Spain. The little settle- 
ment of the Portuguese in the north of 
Africa had become the general mart and 
focus of the slave trade, and prevented all 
amelioration of Africa in that quarter. 

Mr. Grant, jun. rose to express his sen- 
timents briefly. Unless uaceasing vigilance 
was used on this great question, all. the 
bright hopes, and all the solemn enact- 
ments of parliament, would be rendered 
useless. Efforts had, indeed, been made 
even here, to evade the abolition of the 
slave trade ; but the wisdom of the legis- 
lature had, in a great degree defeated 
them. He was glad to hear and believe 
that government wereserious and anxious ; 
but it was singular that the only power 
that encouraged the slave trade was that 
whose fate was bound up in our greatness, 
and for whose cause we had exerted unex- 
ampled spirit and liberality. . Were there 
no treaty, the knowledge of our views 
ought to obtain something ; but when the 
treaty was so positive, it was surprising to 
see the annual introduction of a factitious 
and foreign people into the Brazils, with- 
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out gradual prohibition, but on the con- 
trary, rapid accumulation. The House 
should never retreat from its pledges, but 
always testify its horror and disgust at this 
iniquitous traffic. It was shoeking after 
all that had been accomplished, that the 
system should remain, with all its compli 
cated machinery of crimes and sorrows, 
to as large an extent as when we pro- 
nounced our glorious decision against its 
existence. How could we justify ourselves 
from criminality, if we failed to exert our 
due influence, or connived at the baseness 
of those whe carried on the traffic under 
the sbadew of that naval superiority, by 
the protection of which alone Portugal 
traversed the seas? The abolition was not 
merely intended to absolve the national 
conscience, and wash out the deep and 
damned spots of our iniquity ; it was in- 
tended also to open some better views for 
oppressed and wronged Africa, and gene- 
reus attempts had been made to soothe her 
sorrows. But where was the hope of con- 
summating so noble an object, if 70 or 
80,000 wretched Afticans were to be 
annually dragged from their native land, 
and sent in chains to slavery on a foreign 
soil? Let that House feel in common with 
every generous heart in the country. As 
we had inflicted upon Africa an irreparable 
injury, let us feel a just anxiety to sink 
our injustice in oblivion, by deeds of kind- 
ness and of humanity ; by binding up the 
wounds which we had given her, and by 
diffusing over her the various comforts, 
charities, and blessings of civilized and 
social life. 

Mr. Wilberforce thought he should lose 
nothing practical by yielding to the noble 
lord’s request, as he believed government 
to be sincere and zealous in the cause. If 
necessary to renew his motion next session, 
he trusted it would be agreed to unani- 
mously. He paid very high compliments 
to gentlemen who had spoken, particularly 
to the last speaker. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 


State or THECuRRisCY.} Sir Henry Par- 
nell, after a few prefatory remarks upon the 
State of our Currency, to which he thought 
it peculiarly necessary to call the attention of 
the House, proposed the following Resolu- 
tions :—]. “ That it is declared by the 
indenture between his Majesty and the 
officers of the Mint, bearing date the 28th 
Nov. 1771, that the right standard of his 
Majesty’s monies of crown gold is, in re- 
gard to the piece which is called a guinea, 

“- 
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or 21 shilling piece, that there shall be 44 
of these, and one ten shilling and sixpenny 
piece in the pound weight troy, of the 
fineness of 22 carats of fine gold, and 2 
carats of ullay; and that every pound 
weight troy of monies of gold shall be in 
value 46/. 14s. 6d. 2. That according to 
this standard the guinea, or 21! shilling 
piece contains 5 dwts. 8 grs. of gold. 3. 
That prior to the restriction of cash pay- 
ments by the Bank of England in 1797, 
the paper of that Bank, of the nominal 
value of 21 shillings, was of the marketable 
value of 5 dwts. 8 grs. of gold, because it 
was convertible, on demand, into a guinea. 
4. That the value of a pound weight troy 
of gold coin, or of gold bullion of equal 
fineness, im Bank of England paper, of 
which the general currency now consists, 
has of late been 66/. 5. That according 
to this value of gold, the paper of that 
Bank of the nominal value of 21 shillings, 
is of the marketable value of 3 dwts. 19 
grs. of gold. 6. That the difference be- 
tween the value of his Majesty’s gold coin, 
and the value of the paper money of the 
Bank of England, is equal to the difference 
between 5 dwts. § grs. and 3 dwts. 19 grs. 
of gold. That is to say, the value of Bank 
paper money is less than the value of his 
Majesty’smoney by 28 percent. 7. That 
the House will, early in the next session of 
parliament, take this circumstance into its 
most serious consideration, with a view to 
restore the currency to that value, which 
is declared by his Majesty’s indenture to 
be the right standard of the money of Eng- 
land.”’—The first Resolution being read, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
he did not conceive it necessary to repeat 
the arguments upon which the House had, 
after mature deliberation, come to conclu- 
sions which the hon. baronet’s Resolutions 
proposed to overthrow, and therefore he 
should content himself with moving, “ that 
this House donow adjourn.”” Which mo- 
tion was agreed to, and the House accord- 
ingly adjourned to the 20th instant. 


“HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, July 13. 


Mr. Patmer’s Grant Bitt.] On the 
second reading of this Bill, the earl of Mor- 
ton observed, that a Bill for granting @ 
compensation to Mr. Palmer had three 
times come up to that House, and as often 


been rejected. A fourth Bill had now 
come up, and he thought it was incumbent 
upon some of those noble lords who sup- 
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ported this claim, to point out before the 
Bill passed (if it was to pass) what new 
merit had been discovered in Mr. Palmer 
within the last fortnight, to call for the 
reward which was now proposed to be 
given to him.—The Bill was read a second 
time and committed for to-morrow. 


East Inpia Company’s Cuarter Bit.) | 
The Earl of Lauderdale regretted that 
none of the ministers were present to give 
some explanation respecting this Bill, 
several parts of which passed his compre- 
hension. He had waded through 79 folio 
pages of the Bill, but could not understand 
the meaning of several of the clauses. 
The appropriation clause in particular 
was so worded as to leave it utterly in 
doubt what was meant by it. He trusted 
that noble lords on the other side would 
be able to give some satisfactory explana- 
tien upon these points to-morrow, and also 
that their lordships in general would en- 
deavour to make themselves masters of the 
Bill before they came to the second read- 
ing, although it certainly appeared to him 
quite incomprehensible. 

—_ 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, July 16. 
East Inpia Company’s Cuarter Bit, } 


Earl Stanhope stated, that he had a number 
of Petitions from different parts of the 
country to present, respecting the diffusion 
of Christian knowledge in India, from the 
counties of Wilts, Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Wales, and so forth. He observed that 
the Resolution voted by the House of 
Commons was in favour of the object of the 
petitioners, “ by all just and prudent 
means.”” Such were its words, and the 
petitioners conveyed their unfeigned ap- 
probation of that sentiment. His lordship 
then presented the petitions: the various 
titles of which being read, they were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Earl Grosvenor stated, that he also had 
@ variety of petitions to present on the 
same subject, and expressed his hope, that 
if the Bill passed it would pass in its pre- 
sent shape, with reference to the subject 
of these petitions: The noble earl then 
presented the petitions alluded to, which, 
in like manner, were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

The Earl of Lauderdale, with reference 
to this subject, trasied that the aid of 
power would not be called in to attempt 
to give effect to the propagation of Chris- 


East India Oompany’s Charter Bill. 
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tianity in India, as that would tend to the 
utter ruin of our empire in that quarter. 
The Earl of Buckinghamshire deprecated 
the resorting to the aid of power with a 
view to this object, and observed that on- 
the contrary there was a clause inserted 
for the first time in this Bill making it im- 


{ perative epon the government of India to 


secure to the natives the free exercise of 
their religion.—His lordship, on moving 
the second reading of the East India Com- 
pany’s charter, thought it unnecessary to 
enter into any argument upon the subject, 
the principle of the Bill being strictly in 
conformity with the principle of the Reso- 
lutions already voted by the House. It 
had been thought expedient to enact regu- 
lations, with the view of separating the 
territorial and commercial accounts of the 
East India Company, and as a part of this 
object, it was directed that the advances 
made from the commercial fands of the 
Company here on account of the terri- 
torial government, should be repaid in 
India out of the revenue, not cut of the 
surplus, but a8'a regular charge upon the 
revenue. Upon the average, however, of 
the last two years, there would be a sur- 
plus equal to the amount of this charge, 
which was about 1,200,000. 

The Earl of Lauderdale wished for some 
explanation as to the clauses respecting 
the appropriations, and particularly as to 
the manner in which the re-payment of 
the sum advanced from the commercial 
funds was to be classed ? 

The Ear! of Buckinghamshire said in the 
fourth appropriation. 

The Earl of Lauderdale declined enter- 
ing at length into the subject at this ad- 
vanced period of the session, and particu- 
larly when he looked around and observed 
the thin attendance of their lordships. 
With respect to the propesed separation 
of the territorial and commercial accounts, 
it would be easy to make out accounts 
which would tell diffetent ways, and he 
regretted that no principle was Jaid dowa 
in the Bill to regulate distinctly the man- 
ner in which the accounts were to be 
stated. The remittances from India to re+ 
pay, as proposed, the advance from the 
commercial funds of the Company here, 
must be made either in goods or bills. 
Both came nearly to the same point, as 
the bills bought of the merchant must be 
given on account of goods which he had 
exported to this country. Was not this, 
therefore, a principle that tended to de- 
stroy me hopes of the free trader to India, 

(41) 
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inasmuch as the Company being compelled 
to make a large import of goods, whether 
they were wanted or not, those goods must 
be sold whatever might be the loss upon 
them, and thus the free trader would not 
only be precluded from making a profit 
of his imports, but must frequently sus- 
tain a heavy loss. ‘This was rendered the 
more evident by an account upon the 
table, as it appeared that the Company 
must be under the necessity of importing 
goods to the amount of 6,000,000/, He 
deprecated also the system of drawing from 
the provinces of India, to which no return 
was made, It was this exhausting system 
which impoverished our Indian territories ; 
and it was to this system, rather than to 
the Bill, that he objected, convinced that 
it must progressively become worse, and 
that the Company must be frequently 
under the necessity of coming to parlia- 
ment for aid. He had thought it right to 
make these few observations, but consi- 
dered it would be useless for him to at- 
tend the details of the Bill. ‘ 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire contended, 
that our Indian provinces, so far from 
being impoverished, were in a highly im- 
proving and prosperous state, and that 
there was every reason to believe that the 
effect of the Bill would be to throw into 
the hands of our own merchants the whole 
of that trade to India which was now car- 
ried on by foreigners. He denied the.cor- 
rectness of the account referred to by the 
noble earl, contending that the true ac- 
count was that delivered upon oath to their 
lordships’ committee by. Mr. Cartwright, 
which made the amount of investments 
required by the. Company | something 
more than 4,000,000/. a sum considerably 
me than that mentioned by the noble 
earl, 

The Bill was then read a second time, 
and committed for Monday. 


Tue Eart or LauperpaLe’s Protest 
AGAINST THE SECOND READING OF THE 
East Inpta Comeany’s Cuarter Bitt.] 
The Earl of Lauderda'. entered the fol- 
Jowing Protest upon the Journals; 

“« Dissentient’ 

«« Because I cannot consent to partici- 
pate in the disgrace this House must incur, 
by presuming to pronounce, within 48 
hours of its introduction, on the propriety 
of giving a second reading to a Bill, 67 


pages in length, which, with a thorough’ 


contempt of every thing that could be 
considered as salutary in the Resolutions 


East’ India Company’s Charter Bill. 
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the two Houses of Parliament had acceded 
to, regulates the intercourse with our 
Eastern possessions, on principles in absur- 
dity unparalleled. 

“« Because, even the slightest examina- 
tion of this Bill makes it apparent that its 
enactments are no less repugnant to the 
political welfare of our Indian possessions, 
than subversive of those commercial prin- 
ciples, on which the Company’s trade can 
alone be conducted with any prospect of 
success :—whilst they must render it ut- 
terly impossible for the merchants of this 
country, with prudence, to engage in that 
free trade which government have pro- 
fessed by this measure to impart. 

« For, by enacting, ‘ That a sum equal 
‘to the actual payment that has been 
‘made from the funds at home, on ac- 
‘count of the territorial charges in the 
« preceding year, shall, in each and every 
‘ year, be issued in India, for the purpose 
‘ of the Company’s China and India invest- 
‘ments, or of remittance to England’— 
this Bill, in truth, sanctions the utter ruin 
of our territorial possessions, by providing 
that they shall be annually robbed of mil- 
lions without return, whilst, by fixing the 
value to be yearly remitted from that 
country, without regard to the extent of 
European demand for its produce, it de- 
parts from every true principle of trade, 
and prescribes a rule which must be 
ruinous to the commercial interests of the 
Company—to those of the merchant who 
is foolish and ignorant enough to partici- 
pate in such a trade—and even to the 
welfare of our manufacturers of British 
muslin, and of all home-made articles that 
naturally enter into competition with the 
commodities of the East. 

«« Because the despoliation of our terri- 
torial possessions in India—the destruction 
of the commerce of the Company, as well 
as of the profits of the free trader, and the 
injury our manufacturers must sustain— 
are not the only evils with which this 
Bill threatens the country. 

« For it discloses to the public the me- 
lancholy information, that, instead of hav- 
ing any hope of now receiving from India 
that long-boasted financial aid, the Bill of 
1793 taught them to expect, government 
anticipates the certainty of the people of 
this country being taxed, and of our re- 
sources being farther exhausted, to sus- 
pend the ruinous crisis, our erroneous po- 
licy in the management of our Indian pos- 
sessions must ultimately occasion ;—as it 
enacts, that the residue of the Bills drawn 
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in England, shall, in the event of the Com- 
pany’s not possessing sufficient funds, be 
discharged in such manner as parliament 
shall from time to time provide. 

(Signed) = ‘* LauDERDALE.” 


Irinerant AvuctioneErs’ Brit.}] On 
the question for the second reading of this 
Bill, 

The Earl of Lauderdale, pursuant to 
notice, opposed the measure. He re- 
matked, that the Bill rejected by the other 
House, contained some salutary. clauses, 
for the object of preventing those nu- 
merous frauds and injurious results to the 
fair trader, which arose from the practice 
of mock auctions, and of itinerant auc- 
tioneers, not only throughout the country, 
but in the metropolis itself ; provisions of 
that kind, hein vain sought for in the present 
Bill. And having expatiated on the inju- 
rious tendency of such practices, the sup- 
pression of which, he thought, the Bill 
by no means went to effectuate, he said 
he should therefore move, that it be read a 
third time that day three months; which, 
on the question being put, was ordered ac- 
cordingly. 


Mr. Patmer’s Grant Bitt.] On the 
— for going into a committee on this 

ill, 

The Earl of Morton adverted to the 
repeated rejection by that House of a 
Bill for granting a compensaticn to Mr. 
Palmer, and observed, that he could not 
discover any merit in Mr. Palmer’s inven- 
tion, which entitled him to the reward 
proposed to be given to him. At all 
events, he trusted that some noble lord 
who supported this Bill, would state to 
the House what new merit had been disco- 
vered in Mr. Palmer, to entitle him to 
50,0001. when only ten or fourteen days 
had elapsed since a Bill for granting him 
a compensation had been rejected. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that 
the former Bills had been founded on a 
claim of right, and proposed to give Mr. 
Palmer an enormous sum. It was on 
these grounds, that he had objected to 
them. The present Bill, however, gave 
up the claim of right, founding itself in a 
demand upon the generosity of the House 
toreward an invention, which he conceived, 
had been highly advantageous to the pub- 
lic, whilst at the same time the sum pro- 
posed to be given was much less than-that 
before claimed. Upon these grounds, and 
as the House of Commons had desisted 
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from sending up the proposition which 
their lordships had repeatedly rejected, 
he recommended the adoption of the pre- 
sent Bill. 

The Bill passed through a committee, 
and was reported, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, July 20. 
Docrrine oF THE Trinity Bitt.] On 


‘the third reading of this Bill, the arch- 


bishop of Canterbury, arid the bishop of 
Chester, each said a few words, not with 
the least intention of opposing the Bill, 
but contending that it had not been called 
for by any attempt to inflict penalties 
upon, or impede the worship of Unitarians, 
to whom liberty of conscience, in their 
peculiar interpretation of the Scriptures, 
was extended as amply as to other dis- 
senters, in that tolerant spirit which cha- 
racterized the church of England. The 


Bill was then read a third time and passed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, July 22. 


The House met at half past one o’clock, 
the doors having been some time pre- 
viously opened for the admission of ladies 
and gentlemen having peers’ orders. The 
greater part of the peers’ seats were oc- 
cupied by ladies elegantly dressed, and 
the space below the bar was much crowd- 
ed. On the entrance of the Lord Chan- 
cellor prayers were read by the bishop of 
Chester. Counsel-were called in on two 
Writs of Error. Soon afterwards the dukes 
of York, Clarence, Sussex, and Cambridge 
entered the House in theirrobes. The other 
peers present werealso in their robes, Seve- 
ral of the judges, amongst whom were Lord 
Chief Baron Macdonald, Mr. Justice Bay- 
ley, Mr. Justice Gibbs, Mr. Justice Dam- 
pier, &c. also attended. At twenty mi- 
nutes past two a royal salute of artillery 
announced the arrival of his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent. Soon afterwards 
his Royal Highness entered the House in 
procession, the earl of Liverpool carrying 
the Sword of State, earl Bathurst the Cap 
of Maintenance, and the earl of Yarmouth 
the Prince Regent’s Coronet as Prince of 
Wales, attended also by lord Gwydir, as 
Deputy Great Chamberlain of England: 
the earl of Cholmondeley, Lord Steward ; 
the marquis of Winchester, Groom of the 
Stole ; the Kings at Arms, Heralds, Mace- 
bearers, &c. His Royal Highness having 
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taken his seat upon the throne, the Royal 
Dukes being seated in their chairs to the 
left of the throge, the. earl of Liverpool 
standing close upon the left of his Royat 
Highness, and the marquis of Winchester 
on the right, the other lords who formed 
part of the procession standing on each 
side, and the Lord Chanceller behind to 
the right, sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, the Gen- 
tleman Usher of the Black Rod, was sent 
to command the attendance of the Com- 
mons. Shortly afterwards the Speaker, in 
his full dress robes, accompanied by a 
great number of members, appeared at 
the bar. 


Tue Sreecn oF THE SPEAKER OF THE 
House or Commons AT THE Bar OF THE 
House or Lorps,] The Speaker, who held 
in his hand the Vote of Credit Bill, then 
addressed his royal highness the Prince 
Regent as follows : 


« May it please your Royal Highness; 


« We, his Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assem- 
bled, have closed. the supplies for the ser- 
vice of the present year: and, reflecting 
upon. the various transactions which have 
come before us, we look back with satis- 
faction upon those which concern our do- 
mestic policy ; entertaining also a confident 
hope in the prosperous issue of those great 
events which must. regulate the settlement 
of our. foreign relations. 

« Under the pressure of great burdens 
at home, and the still continuing necessity 
for great exertions, a plan has been devised 
and executed, which, by a judicious and 
skilful, errangement of our finances, will, 
for a cénsiderable period, postpone or 
greatly mitigate the demands for new 
- taxation, and, at the same time, materially 
accelerate the final extinction of the Na- 
tional Debt. 

« Our reviving Couwmerce also. looks 
forward to those, new. fields of enterprise 
which are opening in the East; and, after 
long and. laborious discussions, we presume 
to hope, that (in conformity with the in- 
junctions delivered to us by your Royal 
Highness at the. commencement. of the 
present Session) such prudent and adequate 
arrangements. have been. made for the 





future government of the British posses~ 
sions in India, as will combine the greatest 
advantages of Commerce and Revenue, and 
provide. also for the lasting prosperity and 
happiness of that vast and populous por- 
tion of the British Empire. 

« But, Sir, these are not the only sub- 
jects to which our attention has been call- 
ed: other momentous changes have been 
proposed for our considegation, Adhering, 
however, to those laws by which the 
Throne; the Parliament, and the Govern- 
ment of this Country, are. made fundamen 
tally Protestant, we have not consented to 
allow, that those. who acknowledge a fo- 
reign jurisdiction, should; be authorized to 
administer the powers and jurisdictions of 
this realm ;—willing as we are, neverthe- 
less, and willing as, I trust, we ever. shall 
be, to allow the. largest, scope to Religious 
Toleration, With respect tothe Established 
Church, following the munificent example 
of the last Parliament, we have continued 
the same annual grant for improving the 
value of its smaller Benefices; and we 
have, at the same time, endeavoured. to 
provide more effectually for the general 
discharge of those sacred.duties ofa Church 
Establishment, which by forming the moral 
and religious character of a brave and in- 
teHligent people, have, under the blessing 
of God, laid the deep foundations of British 
greatness. 

“« Sir,—by your Royal Highness’s com- 
mands, we have also turned’ our views to 
the state of our Foreign Relations, In the 
North, we rejoice to see, by the Treaties 
laid before, us, that a strong barriex is 
erected. against: the. inordinate ambition: of 
France; and-we presume to-hope, thatthe 
time may now be arriving, which. shall set 
bounds to her remorseless spirit of con- 
quest. 

«* In. out. contest:with America, it:must 
always be remembered, that: we have not 
been the aggressors. Slow to take up arms 
against those who should have been 
naturally our friends by the original ties 
of kindred, a, common language, and. (as 
might haye. been hoped) by. a, joint. zeal 
in the cause of:national liberty, we- must, 
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nevertheless, put forth our whole strengtl, 
and maintain, with our antient supe- 
riority upon the Ocean, those Maritime 
Rights which we have resolved never to 
surrender. r 

« But, Sir, whatever doubts may cloud 
the rest of our views and hopes, it is to 
the Peninsula that we look with sentiments 
of unquestionable delight and triumph ; 
there, the world’ has seem two: gallant and 


mortal grasp of fraud and tyranny, by 
British councils and British valour; and 
within the space of five short years from 
the dawn of our successes at Roleia and 
Vimiera, the same illustrious Commander 
has received the tribute of our admiration 
and gratitude for the brilliant passage of 
the Douro,—the hard-fought Battle of 
Talavera,—the day of Busago,—the deli- 
verance of Portugal,—the Mural Crowns 
won at Ciudad Rodrige and Badajoz, —the 
splendid Victory of Salamanca,—and' the 
decisive overthrow of the Armies of France 
in their total rout at Vittoria ;—deeds 
which have made all Europe ring with 
his renown, and have covered the British 
name with a blaze of unrivalled glory. 

« Sir,—That the cause of this country, 
and of the world, may not, at such a crisis; 
suffer from any want of zeal om our part 
to strengthen the hands of his Majesty’s 
Government, we have finished’ our supplies 
with a large and: liberal aid, to enable 
your Royal Highness to take all such 
measures, as the emergencies of public 
affairs may require, for disappointing or 
defeating the enterprizes and’ designs of 
the enemy. 

« The: Bill; which I‘have to: present to 
your Royal Highness for this purpose, is 
intituled, ‘An Act for enabling his Ma- 
« jesty. to raise the sum of Five Millions for 
‘ the service of, Great Britain, and for ap- 
‘ plying the sum of/ 200,0001, for the ser- 
‘ vice of Ireland :’’— 

“ To which Bill his Majesty’s faithful 
Commons, with all humility, entreat his 
Majesty’s Royal Assent.” 


Tue Prince RecEent’s SPEECH AT THE 
CLoss. or THE Szssion.} - The royal assent 


Regent’s Speech at the Close of the Session. 
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was then given to. several public and pri- 
vate Bills, after which his royal: highness 
the. Prince Regent closed the Session with 
the following Speech to both Houses : 


« My Lords and Gentlemen ; 


“I cannot release you from your at- 


| tendance in parliament without repeating 


the expression of my deep. regret at the 


‘continuance of his Majesty’s Jamented 


independent nations rescued from the  indisposition, 


« The attention which. you have paid to 
the public interests in. the course of this 
session, demands my warmest acknow- 
ledgments. 

« The splendid and signal success. which 
has attended the commencement of the 
campaign inthe Peninsula, the consum- 
mate skill and. ability displayed by Field 
Marshal the Marquis of Wellington in. the 
progress of those. operations which have 
led to the great and. decisive victory ob- 
tained. near Vittoria, and. the valour and 
intrepidity by which: his. Majesty’s. forces, 
and those of his. allies, have been distin- 
guished, are as highly gratifying to my 
feelings. as. they have been to those of the 
whole nation, Whilst these operations 
have added new lustre to the British arms, 
they afford, the best prospect of the de- 
liverance of the Peninsula from the tyranny 
and oppression. of France ;, and.they furnish 
the. most. decisive: proof of the.wisdom of 
that. policy which bas.induced you, under 
every vicissitude: of fortune,, to persevere 
in\the support of this glorious contest, 

« The entire failure.of the French Ruler 
in: his designs against the: Russian: empire, 
andi the:destruction of the: French: army 
employed:on. that service, were followed 
by the. advance of the Russian. forces, 
since: joined. by those of Prussia, to the 
banksiof the. Elbe; and. though, upon the 
renewal of the: contest, the: allied: armies 
have found. themselves obliged to retreat 
before:the superior numbers collected by 
the enemy, their conduct, during a series 
of severe and sanguinary conflicts, has 
nobly upheld their military character, and 
commanded the admiration of Europe. 

“ Thave great satisfaction in acquaint- 
ing you there exists between me and the 








taken his seat upon the throne, the Royal 
Dukes being seated in their chairs to the 
left of the throne, the. earl of Liverpool 
standing close upon the left of his Royak 
Highness, and the marquis of Winchester 
on the right, the other lords who formed 
part of the procession standing on each 
side, and the Lord Chancellor behind to 
the right, sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, the Gen- 
tleman Usher of the Black Rod, was sent 
to command the attendance of the Com- 
mons. Shortly afterwards the Speaker, in 
his full dress robes, accompanied by a 
great number of members, appeared at 
the bar. 


Tue Sreecn oF THE SPEAKER OF THE 
House or Commons aT THE Bar OF THE 
House or Lorps.] The Speaker, who held 
in his hand the Vote of Credit Bill, then 
addressed his royal highness the Prince 
Regent as follows : 

« May it please your Royal Highness; 

« We, his Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assem- 
bled, have closed. the supplies for the ser- 
vice of the present year: and, reflecting 
upon. the various transactions which have 
come before us, we look back with satis- 
faction upon those which concern our do- 
mestic policy ; entertaining also a confident 
hope in the prosperous issue of those great 
events which must. regulate the settlement 
of our foneign relations. 

«« Under the pressure of great burdens 
at home, and the still continuing necessity 
for great exertions, a plan has been devised 
and executed, which, by a judicious and 
skilful, errangement of our finances, will, 
for a cénsiderable period, postpone or 
greatly mitigate the demands for new 
- taxation, and, at the same time, materially 
accelerate the final extinction of the Na- 
tional Debt. 

« Our reviving Commerce also. looks 
forward to those, new. fields =f enterprise 
which are opening in the East; and, after 
long and: laborious discussions, we presume 
to hope, that (in conformity with the in- 
junctions delivered to us by your Royal 
Highness at the. commencement, of the 
present Session) such prudent and adequate 
arrangements haye been. made for the 
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future government of the British posses~ 
sions in India, as will combine the greatest 
advantages of Commerce and Revenue, and 
provide. also for the lasting prosperity and 
happiness of that vast and populous por- 
tion of the British Empire. 

« But, Sir, these are not the only sub- 
jects to which our attention has been call- 
ed: other momentous changes have been 
proposed for our considexation, Adhering, 
however, to those laws by which the 
Throne; the Parliament, and the Govern- 
ment of this Country, are. made fundamen 
tally Protestant, we have not consented to 
allow, that those who acknowledge a fo- 
reign jurisdiction, should; be authorized to 
administer the powers and jurisdictions of 
this realm ;—willing as we are, neverthe- 
less, and willing as, I trust, we ever.shall 
be, to allow the largest, scope to Religious 
Toleration, With respect tothe Established 
Church, following the munificent example 
of the last Parliament, we have continued 
the same annual grant for improving the 
value of its smaller Benefices; and we 
have, at the same time, endeavoured. to 
provide more effectually for the general 
discharge of those sacred.duties ofa Church 
Establishment, which by forming the moral 
and religious character of a brave and in- 
teHligent people, have, under the blessing 
of God, laid the deep foundations of British 
greatness. 

“« Sir,—by your Royal Highness’s com- 
mands, we have also turned’ our views to 
the state of our Foreign Relations. In the 
North, we rejoice to see, by the Treaties 
laid before, us, that a strong barrier is 
erected, against. the inordinate ambition of 
France; and-we presume to hope, thatthe 
time may now be arriving, which shall set 
bounds to her remorseless spirit of con- 
quest. 

« In. out. cantest:with America, it:must 
always be remembered, that: we have nos 
been the aggressors. Slow to take up arms 
against those who should have been 
naturally our friends by the original ties 
of kindred, a, common language, and (as 
might have, been hoped) by. a, joint zeal 
in. the cause of national liberty, we. must, 
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nevertheless, put forth our whole strengtl, 
and maintain, with our antient supe- 
riority upon the Ocean, those Maritime 
Rights which we have resolved never to 
surrender. ’ 

« But, Sir, whatever doubts may cloud! 
the rest of our views and hopes, it ig to 
the Peninsula that we look with sentiments 
of unquestionable delight and triumph ; 
there, the world has seen two gallant and 
independent nations rescued from the 
mortal grasp of fraud and’ tyranny, by 
British counci!s and British valour; and 
within the space of five short years from 
the dawn of our successes at Roleia and 
Vimiera, the same illustrious Commander 
has received the tribute of our admiration 
and gratitude for the brilliant passage of 
the Douro,—the hard-fought Battle of 
Talavera,—the day of Busaco,—the deli- 
verance of Portugal,—the Mural Crowns 
won at Ciudad Rodrige and Badajoz, —the 
splendid Victory of Salamanca,—and' the 
decisive overthrow of the Armies of France 
in their total rout at Vittoria ;—deeds 
which have made all Europe ring with 
his renown, and have covered the British 
name with a blaze of unrivalied glory. 

« Sir,—That the cause of this country, 
and of the world, may not, at such a crisis; 
suffer from any want of zeal om our part 
to strengthen the hands of his Majesty’s 
Government, we have finished’ our supplies 
with a large and: liberal: aid, to enable 
your Royal Highness to take all such 
measures, as the emergencies of public 
affairs may require, for disappointing or 
defeating the enterprizes and’ designs of 
the enemy. 

« The: Bill, which Ihave to: present to 
your Royal Highness for this purpose, is 
intituled, ‘An Act for enabling his Ma- 
‘ jesty to raise the sum of Five Millions for 
‘ the service of, Great Britain, and for ap- 
* plying the sum» of’ 200,0001, for the ser- 
‘ vice of Ireland :’— 

« To which Bill his Majesty’s faithful 
Commons, with all humility, entreat his 
Majesty’s Royal Assent.” 


Tue Prince RecEent’s SpeecH AT THE 
CiLose. oF THE Szssion.) - The royal assent 


Regent's Speech at the Close of the Session. 
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was then given to. several: public and pri- 
vate Bills, after which his royal: highness 
the. Prince Regent closed the Session with 
the following Speech to both Houses : 


« My Lords and Gentlemen ; 


“I cannot release you from your at-« 


tendance in parliament without repeating 


the expression of my deep regret at the 


‘continuance of his Majesty’s Jamented 
indisposition, 


“ The attention which you have paid to 
the public interests in. the course of this 
session, demands my warmest acknow- 
ledgments. 

« The splendid and signal success. which 
has attended the commencement of the 
campaign inthe Peninsula, the consum- 
mate skill and, ability displayed by Field 
Marshal the Marquis of Wellington in, the 
progress of those. operations which have 
led to the great and decisive victory ob- 
tained. near Vittoria, and. the valour and 
intrepidity. by which: his Majesty’s. forces, 
and those of his. allies, have been distin- 
guished, are as highly gratifying to my 
feelings. as.they: have been to those of the 
whole nation, Whilst these operations 
have added new lustre to the British arms, 
they afford, the best prospect; of the de- 
liverance of the Peninsula from the tyranny 
and oppression.of France ;, and,they, furnish 
the. most. decisive: proof of the.wisdom of 
that. policy which bas.induced you, under 
every vicissitude: of fortune, te persevere 
in|the support of this glorious. contest. 

« The entire failure.of the French Ruler 
in; his designs against the: Russian. empire, 
andi the destruction: of the: French: army 
employed;on that service, were followed 
by the: advance of the: Russian. forces, 
since: joined. by: those of, Prussia, to the 
banksiof the Elbe; and. though, upon the 
renewal of the. contest, the: allied: armies 
have found. themselves obliged to. retreat 
before:the superior numbers collected by 
the enemy, their conduct, during a series 
of severe and sanguinary conflicts, has 
nobly upheld their military character, and 
commanded the admiration of Europe. 

“ Thave great satisfaction in acquaint- 
ing you there exists between me and the 
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courts of St. Petersburgh, Berlin, and Stock- 
holm, the most cordial union and concert ; 
and I trust I shall be enabled, by the aids 
which you have so liberally afforded, to 
render this union effectual for the accom- 
plishment of the great purpose for which 
it has been established. 

« T regret the continuance of the war 
with the United States of America. 

«« My desire to re-establish between the 
two countries those friendly relations, so 
important to their mutual interests, con- 
tinues unabated ; but I cannot consent to 
purchase the restoration of peace by any 
sacrifice of the maritime rights of the Bri- 
tish empire. 

«« Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 

«¢T thank you for the liberal provision 
vou have made for the services of the pre- 
sent year. 

«It is a great satisfaction to me to re- 
flect that, by the regulations you have 
adopted for the redemption of the national 
debt, you have established a system which 
will not retard its ultimate liquidation, 
whilst at the same time it provides for the 
vigorous prosecution of the war with the 
least practicable addition to the public 
burdens. 

«« My Lords, and Gentlemen; 

“I entirely approve of the arrange- 
ments which you have made for the go- 
vernment of the British territories in India, 
and for the regulation of the British com- 
merce in that part of the world. They 
appear to have been wisely framed, with 
a view to the circumstances which have 
occurred since this subject was last under 
the consideration of parliament. By these 


arrangements you have preserved, in its 
essential parts, that system of government 
which experience has proved to be not 
less calculated to provide for the happi- 
ness of the inhabitants of India, than to 
promote the interests of Great Britain ; 
and you have judiciously extended to the 
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subjects of the United Kingdom in general 
a participation in the commerce of coun- 
tries within the limits of the East India 
Company’s Charter, which will, I doubt 
not, have the effect of augmenting the 
resources of India, and of increasing and 
improving the trade and navigation of his 
Majesty’s dominions. 

« The tried and affectionate loyalty of 
his Majesty’s people, the constancy which 
they have displayed during this long and 
arduous war, and the patience with which 
they have sustained the burdens neces- 
sarily imposed upon them, have made an 
indelible impression on my mind. Such 
continued and persevering exertions, under 
so severe a pressure, afford the strongest 
proof of their attachment to that constitu- 
tion which it is the first object of my life 
to maintain. 

“In the success which has recently at- 
tended his Majesty’s arms, I acknowledge, 
with devout gratitude, the hand of Divine 
Providence. The use I desire to make of 
these, and of all other advantages, is to 
promote and secure the welfare of his 
Majesty’s people; and I cannot more de- 
cidedly evince this disposition, than by 
employing the powerful means you have 
placed in my hands in such a manner as 
may be best calculated to reduce the ex- 
travagant pretensions of the enemy, and 
thereby to facilitate the attainment, in con- 
junction with my allies, of a secure and 
honourable peace.” 

And afterwards the Lord Chancellor, 
by his royal highness the Prince Regent’s 
command, said ; 

« My Lords, and Gentlemen; 

« Tt is the command of his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent, acting in the name 
and on behalf of his Majesty, that this 
Parliament be prorogued to Monday the 
23d of August next, to he then here 
holden; and this Parliament is accord- 
ingly prorogued to Monday the 23d day 
of August next.” 





ADDITIONS 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 





The following Speeches of Mr. Cuartes Grant, sen. on the Affairs of the East 
India Company, having, in the Reports of their dates, been given imper- 
fectly, a fuller account of them is here introduced. 


March 22, 1813. 


Mr. C. Grant, sen. delivered his senti- 
ments to the following effect : 


He felt great satisfaction that in the 
luminous and comprehensive view which 
the noble lord had given to the important 
and complex subject they were now about 
to consider, he had done so much justice to 
the administration and the servants of the 
Company abroad. He well knew from the 
official intercourse it was formerly his lot 
to hold with the noble lord, his lordship’s 
very extensive and accurate acquaintance 
with the affairs of India, and the ability 
with which he conducted the department 
entrusted with the controul of them. His 
suffrage, therefore, in favour of the exist- 
ing system and of the functionaries em- 
ployed in it, not even excluding those who 
acted in this country, was of great value, 
and might be set against many of the 
errors and misconceptions on Indian sub- 
jects, which spring from want of informa- 
tion, and from prejudice. He was glad 
also to find, that it was the professed inten- 
tion of his Majesty’s ministers to continue 
by the provisions of a new charter, the sys- 
tem of the Company, and the powers re- 
quisite for its efficiency. But he heard 
with alarm and regret of innovations which 
were projected in that system; innovations 
so great, and involving such consequences, 
that they threatened to break down and 
to destroy it. 

It was proposed at once to change the 
mode in which the intercourse between 
this country and India had been carried 
on for two centuries, that is, since the com- 
mencement of the Company, and to throw 
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open the trade to all the ports and subjects 
of the United Kingdom. The Company 
had in papers which were before the House, 
deprecated this great change as likely to 
prove ruinous to their commerce, by 
raising the prices of commodities abroad, 
lowering them at home, and marring the 
system of their public sales, and introducing 
extensive smuggling, and likely also to 
endanger the security of their Indian 
possessions, by the influx of numbers of 
Europeans.’ ‘The wildest notions had been 
spread of a new world of commerce to be 
discovered and occupied by the extinction 
of the Company’s Indian monopoly. The 
most extravagant expectations were enter- 
tained, the loudest clamours excited, the 
most unfounded accusations advanced 
against the Company, and at length go- 
vernment, contrary to its original intention, 
had been prevailed on to consent that the 
Indian trade should be opened. The rea- 
sons now assigned to the House for this 
great change were, that the commerce of 
this country and of India should be en- 
larged—that the Company could not, for 
want of means, manage the whole of the 
Indian commerce, being obliged to borrow 
money for it at Indian interest; that the 
private trade at present permitted was 
hampered, by being confined to the ships 
of the Company, as well as the occasion 
of loss to the Company themselves in the 
freight they supplied for it; yet that not- 
withstanding the restraints it lay under, 
it had greatly increased—and that the 
Americans had been allowed to go largely 
into that trade from which our, own sub- 
jects were so much excluded. The ques 
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tion here, however, was not so much what 
the East was capable of producing im the } 
way of trade, but whether the exports of 
this country to India, or the imports of that 
country into this, could be materially in- 
creased if the trade were thrown open? 
The Company had adduced many argu- 
ments to shew that they could not, and 
those arguments had never been answered. 
The tastes, the usages, the modes of life, 
the climate of the Indian people, were al- 
together dissimilar to ours. They could 
use but few of our articles either of luxury 
or convenience, and their demands for 
these were already abundantly supplied. 
The increase that had taken place in the 
exports of private trade was only for the 
increased European population in India— 
the increase in the imports therein was 
chiefly in indigo, an article fostered by 
the Company, and in cotton piece goods, 
For both the exports and the imports, the 
present channel of conveyance was abun- 
dantly sufficient. Yet if it were not, the 
Company did not propose it should be 
confined to its actual limits. They were 
content that the port of London should be 
open to all the subjects of the United 
Kingdom for exports and imports, and in 
their own ships, without adhering to the 
present arrangement, the inconveniencies 
of which had been industriously aggra- 
vated by those concerned in the Indian 
trade, with a view to its further enlarge- 
ment, as the loss of the Company by the 
freight of private trade had also been. 
And the notion of the Company’s carrying 
on their trade by the aid of capital borrowed 
in India at the high interest of that coun- 
try, was contradicted by the elaborate 
statements of accounts made out by the 
Select Committee of the Hesse. The 
Company also could with facility extend 
their Indian trade, if circumstances invited 
them to do so. The idea of making their 
Indian commerce liable to the payment of 
half the dividend on their capital stock 
was untenable. Did any merchant expect 
that all parts of his trade were to be 
- equally profitable? The different parts 
might nevertheless be mutv~!: y aiding and 
serviceable in his plan of trade. The 
Company had undoubtedly strong political 
reasons for desiring to be continued in so‘ 
much of the exclusive privilege of that 
trade as they at present possessed. 

With regard to the participation of the 
Americans in that trade, it was a privilege 
conceded to them by the government of 
this country without consulting the Com- 
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pany. And the great benefit they de- | 
Tived from it was owing to their abuse of 
the treaty which conceded it, and to their 
neutfal character during a long war, which 
gave them access to countries not open to 
our ships. But if this was an evil, the 
remedy was easy—not to deprive the Com- 
pany of their remaining privileges in that 
trade, but to exclude the Americans from 
it, the treaty which admitted them into it 
being now at an end. 

The Company had very justly argued, 
that the transfer which had taken place to 
this country of the Indian debt, would re- 
quire them to increase their commerce 
from India in order to meet that new de- 
mand on the home treasury ; and that the 
entrance into the trade at the same time of 
so many new adventurers would in all 
probability. oceasion the market to be 
over-stocked, and their goods, intended to 
meet the payment of the territorial debt, 
to be unsaleable. The noble lord had re- 
plied to this, that the Company might, 
like all other governments, remit their 
revenues by the bills of private individuals, 
The noble lord, by such a suggestion, pro- 
posed to divest the Company so far of 
their commercial character, which was 
part of their constitution; he proposed 
that the Company’s money should be 
given to these new adventurers to serve 
them as a capital in their enterprizes, and 
that the Company, instead of having their 
own consignments of goods to look to, 
should depend on the credit and puncta- 
ality of-such persons for the regular pay- 
ments of the bills to be drawn on them for 
the Indian debt, payments on the accurate 
discharge of which the general credit of 
the Company depended. Nothing could 
be more unlair nor more odious to the 
Company than to place them in such a 
degraded and dependant situation. A docs 
trine had now for the first time been 
broached respecting the Indian patronage. 
It appeared to be thought that it might be 
taken from the Company and yet not fail 
tothe crown. As no sach measure was 
actually proposed, it was the less necessary 
to examine the theory on whith it was 
suggested, but all those who were anxious 
for the safety of the British constitution 
would do well to beware of altering the 
present safe system upon any speculation 
so little promising. The noble lord had 
treated the apprehension of colonization 
by Europeans in India as a chimera, argu- 
ifig that it was not the want of opportunity 
but the want of means of subsistence there, 
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which prevented Europeans from resorting 
thither now, and that the country is open to 
the Americans who might have colonized 
there ifthey would. But it is a certain 
fact that the greater resort of British sub- 
jects to India has been prevented only by 
the existing restraints,—that they some- 
times over-leap those restraints is a proof 
of the existence of the desire of resorting 
thither. The Americans have no permis- 
sion to go into the interior of the country. 
Our government would, of course, prevent 
them from infringing the existing regula- 
tions. The new privileges now proposed 
to be granted to British subjects, would 


. | 
constitute the great source of danger, | 


which is much more from our own sub- 
jects than from foreigners. However the 
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noble lord might slight the apprehended 
danger of colonization, lord Cornwallis had 
judged far otherwise, and the generality of 
persons who had local experience did so. 
The scheme now brought forward went to 
throw down the whole fabric of the India 
Company. It was impossible therefore it 
could have his approbation. A subject of 
such immense importance should not be 
hurried through the House, but investi- 
gated with great deliberation, and he was 
desirous that evidence should be heard at 
the bar of the House on certain points, 
particularly the danger which might re- 
| sult from a large influx of Europeans into 
India, and the probability of increasing 
the export of British manufactures for 





Indian consumption. 
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Mr. C. Grant, sen. began by denying 
that it was the original intention of minis- 
ters to open the trade generally to the 
outports, as the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Courteney) had stated. The letter of lord 
Melville in 1808, which the hon. gentle- 
man had read, expressed no such inten- 
tion, and he could assert from his own 
personal conference at that time with the 
noble lord, that his lordship had then no 
other idea than that the import trade from 
India should be confined to the port of 
London. And this most distinctly ap- 
pears in his Answer to the 6th of the Hints 
or Propositions submitted to his lord- 


ship by the directors in March 1812, 


wherein they require that the whole of 
the Indian trade shall be brought to the 
port of London, to which he replies “ that 
the adoption of this regulation will pro- 
bably tend to the security and advantages 
of the public revenue,” thereby evident- 
ly acquiescing in the proposition, and 
evincing that he thought the interest of go- 
vernment was concerned in it. The Com- 
pany certainly never had any other view 
of this subject; nor were they aware of 
the change respecting it in the sentiments 
of his Majesty’s ministers until it was 
announced by lord Buckinghamshire in 
the month of April last. However prepos- 
terous therefore the confining of the pri- 
vate trade to the port of London might 
seem to the hon. gentleman, it was not at 
first thought to be so by his Majesty’s 
ministers, nor had the reasons for that re- 
striction been ever yet sdlidly answered. 
That the change was the effect of the cla- 
( VOL. XXYVI. ) 
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mours so industriously raised by the out- 
ports, their agents and abettors, there 
could be no doubt. In the numerous Pe- 
titions which they had presented to par- 
liament,—in their meetings and ‘resolu- 
tions communicated by various channels 
to the public, the Company had been 
grossly misrepresented, and an ignorance 
shewn of their affairs truly wonderful. All 
the accusations of those parties had been 
refuted by the Company, but by dint of 
association, perseverance and canvas, they 
had gained much of public prejudice and 
parliamentary support in favour of their 
objects. The principle on which indivi- 
duals were admitted into the’ trade ‘of 
India in 1793 was that of affording-a 
greater vent for the manufactures of ‘this 
country, and the means of remitting hither 
the fortunes of British residents in India, 
but all was to be transacted through’ the 
medium of the Company’s ships. The fate 
lord Melville had no idea of such -an 
opening of the trade as was now proposed, 
and the hon. gentleman was mistaken in 
supposing his lordship to have been a party 
to the negociation in 1802 for the further 
enlargement of the private trade—a mea- 
sure also produced by clamour and misre- 
presentation when his lordship was retired 
trom office. The plea drawn by the out-- 
ports from the trade carried on to India’ 
by neutrals had been repeatedly answered. 
That trade had grown up whilst we were 
in astate of war, shut out from most of the 
ports of foreign Europe, where therefore 
British merchants, had they been permitted 
to trade to India, could have had no access, 
(4K) 
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A trade {o continental Europe Great Bri- 
tain could not have when at war with it; 
on the return of peace those who had 
carried it on as neutrals would lose the 
greater part of it. At present, since the 
war with the North American states, it is 
greatly reduced. That the exports from 
India to this coyntry were augmented in 
some years by the further liberty given 
by lord Wellesley was true, but the ques- 
tion was, whether they had been profitable 
or were likely to have continued if the 
permission had been permanent ? He be- 
lieved not. The great object of the parties 
who pushed for those enlargements was the 
introduction of Jndian ships into the trade 
between Iudia and Europe. The hon. 
gentleman had argued that since the pe- 
riod of those enlargements, the export of 
British manufactures to the East had 
greatly increased. It had been over and 
over stated, and was capable of the clearest 
proof from the registers of the goods ex- 
ported to that quarter since 1793, that 
there had been in the course of nearly 20 
years no new article sent for the use of the 
natives of the East, and that the increase 
in the exports of British commodities (not 
all the manufactures of this country, a 
large part being wines) to India was occa- 
sioned by the increase in the number of 
Europeans there. Of the dangers to be 
apprehended from a great influx of Euro- 
peans into India, all the witnesses had 
given an unanimous testimony ; and those 


' respectable gentlemen, colonel Munro and 


Mr. Cockburn, whose opinions by the way 
were drawn from what they had seen in 
the peninsula, where the resort of Euro- 
peans was much less than in Bengal, in 
the concessions which their evidence con- 
tained respecting trade still required the 
most efficient safeguards to be provided 


for securing the tranquillity of the coun- } 


uy. The bon. gentleman seemed to have 
pted the sentiment of another hon, 
member who had spoken on a former 
eyening (Mr. Rickards), that it was the 
poverty of the Hindoos which prevented 
them from buying Europe2: goods. It 
was certain they were a people who ge- 
nerally had not exchanges to give for Eu- 
ropean luxuries, and how a vast popula- 
tion of agriculturists, as the greatest part 
of them must continue, could be brought 
into such a state of affluence, it was not 
easy to shew; but among them there 
were now men of opulence, and they had 
the commodities of Europe within their 
reach ; did they affect those commodities, 
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did they in general lay. out any part of 
their wealth in the purchase of them? A 
taste for things foreign to their climate, 
their manners and habits, must be acquired 
by them, before they could bécome great 
consumers of our manufactures, and if they 
had the taste, might not their own artists, 
taught by Europeans, supply them, at 
home ? 

With respect to the statements which 
the hon. member to whom he had alluded 
(Mr. Rickards), had a few nights before 
submitted to the House, he’ had since 
looked into some points on which he 
could not on an occasion so unexpected 
be prepared to speak, and he would, with 
the indulgence of the Committee, make a 
few observations on them. First, as to 
the effects of the permanent settlement of 
the lands in India. The hon. gentleman 
who had, in opposition to all the eminent 
men who had served in India for the last 
five-and-twenty years, and to the leading 
authorities in this country, condemned 
that system as injudicious and oppressive, 
endeavoured to derive countenance to 
the singularity of his opinions from the 
Fifth Report of a Select Committee of the 
House, when the main tenor and the ge- 
neral conclusion of that Report, which 
treated at large of the permanent settle- 
ment, was expressly in favour of the Bri- 
tish administration in India, of which that 
settlement and the judicial administration 
instituted at the same time as congenial to 
it, formed the grandest features. In proof 
of this Mr. Grant said he had only to read 
to the Committee the concluding marks 
of that Report, first with respect to the 
extensive possessions immediately under 
the presidency of Bengal—concerning 
which the opinion of the Committee is 
delivered in the following words : 

«« Ahhough the view given, in the fore- 
going part of this Report, may show, that 
certain imperfections are still found in the 
system of internal government in the Ben- 
gal provinces; yet it can, in the opinion 
of your Committee, admit of no question, 
whether the dominion exercised by the 
East India Company has, on the whole, 
been beneficial to the natives. If such a 
question were proposed, your Committee 
must decidedly answer it in the affirmative, 
The strength of the government of British 
India, directed as it has been, has had the 
effect of securing its subjects, as well from 
foreign depredation, as from internal com- 
motion. This,is an advantage rarely ex- 
perienced by the subjects of Asiatic 
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states; and, combinéd wiih a domestic 
administration more just in its principles, 
and exercised with fat greater integrity 
and ability, than the native one that pre- 
ceded it, may sufficiently accent for the 
imptovements that have taken place ; and 
which, in the Bengal provincés where 
peace has been enjoyed for a périod of 
time, perhaps hatdly paralleled in orien- 
tal history, have manifested themselves in 
the ameliorated condition of the great 
mass of the population: although certain 
classes may have been depressed, by the 
indispensable policy of a foreign govern- 
ment. The nature and circumstances of 
our situation, prescribe narrow liniits to 
the prospects of the natives, in the poli- 
tical and military branches of the pablic 
setvice: strictly speaking, however, they 
were foreigners who enjoyéd the great 
offices in those departments, even under 
the Mogal government ;—bat to agrical- 
ture and commerce every encouragement 
is afforded, undér a system of laws, the 
prominent object of which is, to protect 
the weak from oppression, and to secure 
to every individual the fruits of his in- 
dustry. 

« The country, as may be expected, has, 
under these circumstancés, exhibited in 
every part of it, improvement on a general 
view, advancing with accelerated progress 
in latter times.” 

In regard to the territories under the 
presidency of Fort St. George, the Com- 
mittee observe that in those provinces 
which had been longest subject to the 
Company’s dominion, particularly the 
northern circars, the benefits had been si- 
milar to those experienced in Bengal; in 
others which had come more recently into 
the Company’s possession and were not so 
well accustomed to our government, or 
settled down from the perturbed state in 


settlement had met with more difficulties, 
and as tle increased Knowledge acquired 
by the servants employed in the internal 
administration of the peninsala had afford- 
ed more insight into thé Hindoo system of 
revenue which had preceded that of the 
Mahomedans, the Committee came to en- 
tertain an opinion that in order to take 
advantage of the lights thus obtained, it 
would be expedient to re-consider in its 
principles the mode hitherto followed in 
settling the land revenues, with a view to 
the introduction of some new modifica- 
tions and improvements into the system, 
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in thé pfovirices to which it had riot yet 
been applied. But on the whole the Com- 
mittee close their Report otf this branch of 
their subject in the following terms :* 

“ Ove circuntstance appears to have pe- 
culiarly conttibated to make the situatiort 
of the great body of the natives, under the 
government of Fort St. George, infinitely 
superiot to what it was atider their Maho 
medan rulers, and by which all the other 
advantages extended to them, are, as it 
were, confirmed and secured ; that is, the 
vigour, the efficiency, and, if the expres- 
sion may be allowed, the unity of its au- 
thority, which neither acknowledges nor 
permits divided sovereignty, but which 
keeps every other power in subordination 
to its own. The beneficial operation of 
this state of things, has been greatly felt 
in Bengal; but, it is believed much more 
on the coast, arising from the greater de« 
gree in which a turbulent and warlike 
spirit pervaded the zemindars, the poligats, 
and other chiefs. As long as they were al- 
lowed to maintain their militaty retainers 
and establishments, they not only bade de- 
fiance to the government, but Were con- 
stantly carrying on petty wars, one against 
the other; by which, the fields of the 
ryot were overrun and laid wasté, his 
crops destroyed, and whatever other pro- 
perty he possessed, became a sacrifice to 
the predatory bands of contending parties. 
Even the potail of a village, in many parts 
of the country, had his small military re- 
tinue ; and among this description of per- 


|sons, the same scenes of intestine distur- 


bance were exhibited, though on an infe- 
rior scale. At present, theré exists not, 
unless it be in the hills of the Northern 


| circars, and in some few other. places, any 


military force kept up by individuals; 
The unruly and restless spirit of the po- 


‘ligar, is gradually giving way to the 
which they bad before been, to a composed | 
and tranquil condition, the progress of the | 
| Grant, sen. of the 28th June, (see p. 936) 
|which applies to the sentiments of Mr.’ 
Rickards, there aré inserted by mistake 





* In that part of the Speech of Mr. C, 


certain quotations from the 5th Report and 


from other papers, which with some obser- 


vations upon them, were submitted by 
Mr. Grant to the House on the 3d of June, 
but in the hurry of arranging several 
months afterwards, the materials of these 


| speeches, which both treat of thé opinions 


of Mr. Rickards, those quotations and ob- 


/sérvations were inadvertently assigned to 
the wrong date, which the reader is en- 


treatéd to pardon. 
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peaceable habits of the landholder ; and 
the ryot is enabled to pursue the cultiva- 
tion of his fields, without danger or appre- 
hension. It isnot meant by your Com- 
mittee to assert, that the evils which are 
here alluded to, are not occasionally still 
experienced, but they are now only occa- 
sional, where they were continual, and 
when they have unhappily occurred, they 
have been vigorously and promptly sup- 
pressed, and have led to those further 
measures of effectual precaution, which a 
powerful government has alone the means 
of employing, and which it is its duty to 
employ, when necessary, for the protec- 
tion of those committed to its care.” 

The hon. gentleman has attempted to 
derive support to his representation of 
the effects of the permanent settlement, 
from the returns made by the collectors 
to the interrogatories on that subject cir- 
culated to them generally in the year 
1801-2 under the government of lord 
Wellesley, but in quoting from one or two 
of them some passages which seem to 
make for his purpose, he has left out of 
view the opinions of the great body of the 
collectors, which are now before the House, 
and clearly in favor of the new system of 
land tenures, 

The hon. gentleman has been unfortu- 
nate in selecting the case of the district 
of Barahmaul in support of his argument, 
for col. Munro has stated in his evidence 
before the Committee, “ that considera- 
ble increase of cultivation has been made 
in many of the districts permanently 
settled, and particularly I believe that of 
Barahmaul is in a higher state of cultiva- 
tion now since the introduction of the per- 
manent settlement.” 

And indeed the whole of col. Munro’s 
evidence contained in the examination of 
the 14th of April before the Committee 
of this House is very appropriate to this 
part of the discussion. 

Mr. Sydenham also, another of that 
eminently intelligent body of witnesses 
who have thrown so much light upon the 
state of India, has said—* with regard to 
the Company’s government, I believe that 
the following observation is strictly true, 
that the worst form of the Company’s go- 
vernment is considerably better than the 
best form of any Asiatic government 
which has been established in India. The 
situation of the inhabitants under the 
Company’s government always appeared 
to me to be extremely prosperous when 
compared with that of the natives in simi- 
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lar situations under any of the native go- 
vernments ; and I am disposed to believe, 
that even when compared with the situa- 
tion of similar classes in any part of Eu- 
rope, their situation may still be considered 
as prosperous; I would even venture to 
extend this comparison to England itself 
as far as my observation reaches.” 

The country of Nepaul might be 
quoted in support of this opinion, That: 
country had never been under the govern- 
ment of foreigners. It was and had from 
avery remote age been purely a Hindoo 
sovereignty, where the Hindoo institu- 
tions still subsisted in all their force—but 
it was a country where the government 
was severe and oppressive—where there 
was little of public principle or a pure 
administration of justice. The country, 
therefore, was not flourishing, nor the 
people happy. 

The account of Mr. Sydenham is cor- 
roborated by the facility with which the 
revenues of the Bengal territories are col- 
lected. He was warranted in stating that 
three months after the close of the official 
year, the arrears of the land revenue of 
that year outstanding do not amount to 
one half per cent. on the jumma or rent- 
roll. And with respect to another very 
important article, the sale of lands in 
order to make good the payment of the 
stipulated rent, it was an ascertained fact, 
that the land annually advertised for sale 
in order to secure this object, did not now 
comprize a jumma or assessment of one 
lack of rupees. The land also so disposed 
of, generally brings from four to five lacks 
of rupees, which would be about 45 years 
purchase of the zemindar’s share of the 
rent, supposing it to be only one tenth.— 
In Canara, land sells at from 15 to 20 
years purchase. 

The hon. gentleman has claimed lord 
Teignmouth as an opponent of the per- 
manent settlement, but without ground or 
authority. That excellent person did not 
controvert the principle of giving the 
lands at a fixed perpetual rent. The 
point on which he differed with lord 
Cornwallis was, whether that system 
should commence immediately, or be pre- 
ceded by the experiment of a ten years 
lease, with the intention of employing 
the further knowledge to be acquired in 
that time in forming a final settlement. 
The records contain the able arguments 
adduced. on both sides of this great 
question, which were managed with a 
candour and a deep dispassionate con- 
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sideration becoming the difficulty and im- 
portance of the subject, and the character 
of the. distinguished parties concerned. 
The decision was in favour of lord Corn- 
wallis’s opinion, but lord Teignmouth 
afterwards, as governor general, did him- 
self cordially co-operate to give efficacy 
and progress to the system which had 
been adopted. 

The hon. gentleman is not more fortu- 
nate in citing the authority of Mr. Cole- 
brooke as countenancing his notions; for 
that respectable gentleman, when a mem- 
ber of the supreme council, did on the 
20th June 1808 record a minute in reply 
to the objections urged by the commis- 
sioners in the upper provinces, to the ex- 
tension of the permanent settlement into 
those provinces, and urging its immediate 
adoption. 

With respect to the division of the gross 
produce of the soil between the state and 
the actual cultivator, it was not in fact 
accurate to say that the government took 
50 per cent. of that produce. The rate 
varied from a half to a third and evena 
lower rate, according to the quality of the 
soil—it being obvious that the cultivator 
of arich farm can afford to pay a larger 
proportion of the gross produce than the 
cultivator of a poor farm. And in most 
cases before the division takes place, a 
deduction is made from the gross produce 
for the support of village officers, and 
sometimes for allowance to brahmins. 

When with these facts it is considered 
that land is the grand source of revenue in 
India, (as indeed it is in. all Asia,)—the 
only material subject of taxation, it need 
no longer excite surprise that the exigen- 
cies of government require a pretty large 
participation of its produce. Compared 
with the land tax in England to be sure 
the Indian rate appears very high, but here 
the land furnishes only a small proportion 
of the public income ; innumerable other 
taxes quite unknown in India, and others 
known there only in a slighter degree, fall 
upon the subjects of this country ; so that 
according to professor Hamilton, a late 
and able writer on our public debt, the 
taxes direct and indirect paid to the state 
here, absorb one half of the income of the 
nation, The Indian government did not 
tax people beyond its necessary expenses 
—it had imposed no new tax upon them of 
any consequence, to defray all the wars in 
which it had been engaged for the last 
twenty years. 

It was also still to be remembered, that, 
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when the question is, as here, concerning 
the quantum of subsistence which is left to 
the cultivator, after government has taken 
its share of the produce, it is a question of 
the same kind as he had recently spoken 
to in relation to the share of the zemindar. 
Both the one and the other from the pro- 
duction of at least a double crop in the 
year, receive as much in one year as 
they would on the same principles re- 
ceive in twoin a country which yielded 
but one crop annually. Hence it might 
be again observed that the condition of 
the zemindar or landholder under the new © 
system was by no méans of that reduced, 
debased kind, which the hon. gentleman’s 
description would imply, for he received 
what, in fact, would be equivalent to 20 
per cent. of the government share of one 
crop annually, and this was not the only 
advantage he derived from his situation. 
All these circumstances, without adduc- 
ing others, were sufficient to disprove the 
hon. gentleman’s representations of the 
state of the people in the territories where 
the permanent settlement was established 
and had been longest in operation. He 
himself had admitted that the produce of 
the country was increased, yet he considers 
the reduction of prices which was the na- 
tural consequence of this, as a matter of 
complaint, And the increase of popula- 
tion which also naturally resulted from 
augmented subsistence, he seemed to re- 
gard as a source of misery, denominating 
the people a nation of beggars in the 
moment that acknowledging their increase 
of numbers, he also acknowledges. their 
means of subsistence to be augmented, and 
the cost of that subsistence to be reduced, 
—all which circumstances are usually 
reckoned symptoms of improvement ; and 
how does the bon. gentleman’s contrary 
deduction comport with the received 
doctrine of Mr. Malthus on population, 
and with what is experienced among 
ourselves? The hon. gentleman, to illy- 
strate the wretched state in which he 
affirmed the Indians to be, described them 
as living upon rice, and having no cloath- 
ing except a slight covering of cotton 
cloth—but such had been the condition 
of the bulk of the people in all ages.—A 
vegetable diet was agreeable to their reli- 
gion and the habits resulting from their cli- 
mate, which also indisposed them to much 
clothing—their usages in these respects 
thereforewere no proofs of poverty, for those 
usages were not confined to the lowest 
classes of society. Great simplicity and 
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frugality in food, clothing, dwellings and 
furniture, were generally to be seen among 
persons known to be in affluent circum- 
stances. Nor was it just to describe them 
as applying to agriculture from necessity 
for want of otheremployment. The Hin- 
doos were attached to the soil, and in the 
happiest times of their native governments 
had always been an agricultural people. 
On the contrary they never had been what 
the hon. gentleman wished to make them 
now, a great commercial people. All his 
arguments and representations were form- 
ed to bear upon the present question of 
opening the trade ; for this the institutions 
of the British government were decried, 


and the beneficial effects produced by | 


them controverted; whilst to his own 
scheme of rendering that people commer- 
cial, he sanguinely attributed a facility in 
the execution far beyond what could ra- 
tionally be expected, saying nothing at 
the same time as to the dangers to be ap- 
prehended from a great influx of Earopeans 


into India; and he feigned to himself such | 
| tion whether a system so valuable and so 
well matored should be endangered, in the 
‘pursuit of commercial speculations which 


success from that scheme, such changes in 
the tastes, manners, character and state of 
the Indian population, as if to be reekoned 
upon at all, could, humanly speaking, only 
be looked for in a long course of ages. 
The government of the Company, reckon- 


ing from the time of its ditect exercise, | 


had already done a great deal in the vast 
and populous countries over whieh it ex- 
tended. In its earlier, more defective 


stages, it had an inherent principle of | 
| measeres now proposed upon the present 


humanity and public ‘spirit rarely if ever 
felt in the same degree in native go- 
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vernments. In its more advanced and 
improved periods it had exhibited to 
the inhabitants of Hindostan, an example 
of government more wise in its princi- 
ples, more just and pure in its practice, 
than had ever been seen in the the hap- 
piest era of native sovereignty. True it was 
that the higher classes of society were by 
the nature of our adininistration in general 
excluded fromthe most important fanc- 
tions of the state: the Hindoos, however, 
had been so in a considerable degree under 
their Mahommedan rolers ; but it was far 
from being true, as am hon. member (Mr. 
Preston) had assumed, that under our go- 
vernment the fortunes of a few were 
made up by sacrificing the multitude, and 
in respect to the security of person, of 
property, of the fruits of industry, of rebi- 
gious liberty, of protection from every 
species of oppression, all ranks now én- 


|joyed a fulness and a certainty, of which 
irto native government had afforded an 
| exam ple. 


It was therefore a most important ques- 


were not likely even to attain their own 
object whilst they would derange the 


| Commerce now carried on. 


After the Chanceilor of the Exchequer 
had spoken, Mr. Grant said in explanation 
that the continuance of the China trade 
The 
question was concerning the effects of the 


Indian system commercial and political, 
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Mr. C. Grant, sen. began by observing, 
that although the extravagant expecta- 
tions at first entertained of the immense 
advantages to be derived from throwing 
open the trade between the East and this 
country new appeared, from causes which 
he had before noticed, to have in a great 
degree subsided ; yet the measu,2s which 
on the ground of realizing those advan- 
tages had been contended for, were still 
contended for as strongly as ever. The 
main question here was not the conflict of 
one commercial interest with another. 
Whatever opinion might be entertained of 
the merits or demerits of the Company 
during the period they had enjoyed the 


exclusive trade to India, the subject now | 


before the House involved other considera- 





See p. 687 of the present Volume. 


tions and interests of the highest import- 


-ancé, and therefore should be viewed in’ 


all its branches and contemplated im all its 
relations before a decision was passed, ese | 


| pecially as the welfare of many millions 
‘might be affected by that decision. 
opposed the Resolution’ now offered to the 


He 


House, especially that part of it which 
went to open the outports to the import 
trade of India, he opposed it as the East 
India Company did, not merely on com- 
mercial grounds, but also on those of a po- 
litical nature ; though true it was that their 
commercial and political characters had 
become so interwoven by long union that 


it was difficult to sever them. 


The Company had hitherto been’ the 
medium of communication between this 
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country and the East, and the organ for 
the government of the vast empire it had 
acquired there so much to the benefit and 


aggrandisement of this nation. It was al- 
lowed to have performed this great office 
well, both for the interests of India and.of 
the paramount state, and as government 
profess the intention of continuing the 
same office to the Company, so it must be 
presumed the powers necessary to the due 
discharge of it are also intended to be 
continued. This is all the Company de- 
sire. But whatever goes to shake this 
system, so wonderfully formed and conso- 
lidated, threatens interests the most valua- 
ble and momentous. The Indian popula- 
tion, vast as it was, had hitherto been held 
in easy and willing subjection, by a small 
number of Europeans, liberally educated 
indeed, intelligent and accustomed from 
early age to all the peculiarities of eastern 
manners, habits, and character. These 
had governed by the instrumentality of 
natives, through whom the submission of 
the great mass of the people had been 
maintained, more effectually than if they 
had been governed by princes of their 
own. But ifthe country, instead of being, 
as hitherto, generally shut to Europeans, 
was to be thrown open to them, the influx 
of great numbers of them which might 
naturally be expected to follow, men also 
of a lower description, who yet would 
carry with them the greater energy and 
ambition of the European character with 
the pushing spirit of adventurers, and the 
English impatieace of restraint, restraint 
wholesome and necessary in that country. 
And a large influx of such men would 
tend to disturb the tranquillity of the 
country, to form anew class of population 
there less governable than the natives, and 
likely to encroach upon them, to offend 
and toexasperate them. It would be diffi- 
cult for the Indo-British government to pro- 
vide a police sufficiently coercive for such 
a race, and the employment of natives, as 
must happen, to controul Europeans, would 
have a very considerable effect upon both, 
degrading the latter, who ought to be held 
in great consideration by the natives, and 
accustoming the natives to treat them 
with disrespect. It was obvious also, that 
from the body of such adventurers, indivi- 
deals might straggle into the service of 
the native princes, and in that way pro- 
duce danger of another kind. These 
were not groundless apprehensions—the 
whole tenor of the valuable body of evi- 
dence which had been given to the House, 
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shewed that they were well founded—and 
the plain inference hence was, that where 
the stake was so immensly great it should 
not be put to hazard, especially for infe- 
rior and questionable advantages. 

Nor would the danger be confined to 
the British possessions. The liberty now 
proposed to be given would open the 
eastern seas to the ships and adventurers 
of this country, In those seas there were 
numerous islands of various dimensions, 
well peopled but weakly governed by 
native chiefs. There European adven- 
turers would be subject to little inspection 
er controul. They might injure and 
plunder the inhabitants of the coasts or 
their vessels, and then sail away, without 
being liable to detection or punishment— 
and thus disgrace the British name and 
expose to reprisals other peaceable navi- 
gators of that nation sailing from Indo« 
British ports to whose judicatures they are 
amenable, and who may therefore be exe 
pected to conduct themselves with more 
justice and good faith. Thus it happened 
in the time of the Portuguese dominion in 
the East. The licentious lawless conduct 
of their traders in those seas brought 
odium on their nation, and was one of the 
causes of their expulsion from almost all 
the seats of their power. Instances of 
such lawless conduct in our own subjects 
had occurred at different times in the 
East among the class of persons called in- 
terlopers, persons who had either deserted 
the Company’s service, or adventured into 
those seas in violation of the Company’s 
rights. It is well knewn that there had 
been even English pirates in those seas, 
Now our government, European or Indian, 
has no means of watching the proceed- 
ings in the eastern Archipelago of ships 
sailing from Great Britain unless at an 
immense expence. 

Against the apprehension of such dan- 
gers it was not enough to say that the 
Americans had mavigated in those seas 
without committing depredations. They 
were but recent, and without any settle-~ 
ments, in the eastern world. They could 
not send such swarms of ships thither as 
might issue from the ports of these United 
Kingdoms, And had they given inte acts 
of licence and oppression, they bad te ex- 
peet the speedy correction of the much 
greater power of the British, who would 
probably have interfered for the protec- 
tien and peace of regions with which their 
subjects maintained a friendly intercourse, 
and the depredators would certainly have 
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exposed American ships to exclusion from 
British ports, where their most advan- 
tageous trade lay. Yet in point of fact, 
it must be observed of the Americans, thas 
they had abused the privileges given 
them by this country in the Indian trade; 
for the treaty of 1794 accorded to them 
only a direct trade from America to India 
and back, but they run into a circuitous 
trade on the coasts of India and with fo- 
reign Europe, greatly to the disadvantage 
ef the Anglo-Indian commerce, both that 
carried on by the Company and by indi- 
viduals. As connected with the topic of 
the danger that might result from the 
licentiousness of Europeans in the Eastern 
seas, it might not be quite chimerical or 
irrelevant to advert to the position of New 
Holland, a vast country under an excel- 
lent climate, where there were growing 
colonies of British origin, who might in 
process of time become formidable in the 
Indian seas. With that region adven- 
turers from Great Britain to those seas 
might connect themselves, and the inter- 
course between it and all the countries 
accessible by the Indian Ocean, ought to 
be early carefully regulated. 

Other consequénces might result from 
the free admission of British ships into the 
Eastern seas which would immediately in- 
jure the Company’s commerce, and by 
thus affecting their home finances impair 
their ability to perform their political 
functions. If British adventurers should, 
under the new system, embark in the In- 
dian commerce, the ill success they would 
be sure to experience in attempting to 
prosecute a regular trade with the Indo- 
British possessions, might naturally lead 
them into other attempts to make their 
enterprizes answer. Although they would 
be excluded from a direct intercourse with 
China, there were many ports and stations 
in the Eastern islands already mentioned, 
where the article of tea might with faci- 
lity be conveyed to them from China, and 
thence they might smuggle it into va- 
rious parts of the United Kingdom. This 
would be the easier for them, because in 
those islands generally, there were no cus- 
tom houses, no regular papers therefore of 
clearances or manifests to be obtained, 
and a ship might partly fill up with tea, 
and divest herself again of that article 
either in the homeward voyage or on the 
British coasts, without the usual means of 
detecting the fraud. There were exten- 
sive ranges of the shores of the ‘United 
Kingdom, of Scotland in particular, where 
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there were no custom houses, where in- 
deed a sufficient number could not be 
established but at an immense expence, 
and there tea might be landed and con- 
veyed into the interior. It had been ar- 
gued that as the public revenue would 
suffer equally with the interest of the 
Company by the smuggling of tea, go- 
vernment would take proper measures to 
prevent that evil. The public revenue 
would certainly be exposed to loss equally 
with the commerce of the Company, but 
yet the interest of the two parties was by 
no means equal in this case, for if the 
Company’s China trade were ruined, they 
lost the far greater portion of their com- 
mercial income: the duties on tea, though 
a very large item of the public revenue, 
bore but a small proportion to the whole. 
And whatever might be said of precautions 
to be used by government for the preven- 
tion of smuggling tea, a practice that now 
existed in a certain degree notwithstand- 
ing the appointment of various checks, it 
had appeared incontestibly from the body 
of evidence derived from the gentlemen 
who conducted the department of the cus- 
toms, that the danger of smuggling tea 
certainly increased with the increase of 
ships in that trade. The right hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Rose) had been pleased to treat 
these fears as groundless and visionary, 
and to disparage the evidence given on 
the subject bya very respectable character, 
Mr. Vivian, Solicitor to the Board of Cus- 
toms ; but he evidence of Mr. Vivian 
shewed that gentleman to possess a very 
extensive and intimate acquaintance with 
the means and methods by which smug- 

ling was or might be practised, and he 
believed that evidence had made a consi- 
derable impression on the committee be- 
fore whom it was given. The right hon. 
gentleman, however, overlooked the evi- 
dence of the commisioners of the customs, 
which went to the same conclusion, and 
he seemed to apply his arguments ra- 
ther to smuggling in Indian commodities, 
whereas the chief question was about 
smuggling in the great Chinese article of 
tea. 

Ifsmuggling in that commodity toa great 
extent should take place, the commercial 
profits of the Company would be inaterially 
diminisked. Tea is now by far the most 
profitable article of their trade. From 
a state of war, from the neutral character 
of the Americans and their access to many 
ports whence we are excluded, and from 
the prodigious increase of cotton fabrics 
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in Europe, the value of the Indian com- 
merce has greatly sunk. The monopoly 
of the China trade, especially in the article 
of tea, is hence necessary to render their 
home finances sufficient for the discharge 
of the commercial demands, and for the 
realization of the stated dividend on the 
Company’s stock, because it is long since 
the Company have derived any income 
from the surplus Indian revenue. On the 
contrary, in consequence of Indian wars 
and a long siate of war in Europe, a vast 
addition has been made to the territorial 
debt. If, therefore, the commercial fund 
for the dividend should fall short, the 
value of the stock would propertionably 
decline, the stockholders would be thrown 
into embarrassment, the general commer- 
cial credit of the Company would sink, the 
currency of their affairs would be inter- 
rupted, and all these circumstances would 
tend to destroy their efficiency for the 
performance of the political functions as- 
signed to them in the government of the 
Indian empire. They require only reason- 
able security against a defalcation of funds 
for the regular payment of the dividend 
and the demands upon the home treasury 
for the discharge of transferred Indian 
debt. By opening the outports to the im- 
port trade from India, the home system of 
the Company’s sales would be broken 
down. Ever since the time of king William 
it had been established by law that all 
goods imported from the East must be 
sold in London, and by public auction. 
No otber mode would answer for the Com- 
pany. Private sales of their goods would 
be liable to very great objections. The 
periodical regularity and publicity of their 
sales were of advantage both to buyers 
and sellers. They brought in ordinary 
times buyers from all parts of Europe, 
who combined with their resort to the 
Company’s sales, other commercial ope- 
rations in this country. The metropolis 
was also the most convenient situation for 
the re-exportation of Eastern commodities 
to different parts of the world. The con- 
finement of the Eastern trade to the me- 
tropolis seems originally to have been in- 
tended for the more certain collection of 
the duties upon it. In modern times, when 
the rates of duties have in general greatly 
increased, this purpose has been eminent- 


ly answered through the medium of the: 


Company’s sales, and a revenue of be- 
tween 3 and 4 millions per annum on the 
article of tea alone is realized with more 
certainty and facility and with far less 
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expence than any other great branch of 
the public revenue. This limitation of 
the Eastern trade so long to the port of 
London has also in process of time occa- 
sioned the rise of many costly private 
establishments in and near the metropolis, 
such as ship-yards, docks, wharfs, ware- 
houses, and a multitude of manufacturing 
premises in all the branches of ship baild- 
ing, and equipping, dying, packing, &c, 
The increase in the private trade from 
India of late has considerably extended 
several of these establishments; all of 
them are private property, and the value 
of the whole is of immense amount. By 
admitting the outports into the trade, part 
of it at least may be expected to be drawn 
away from London, and thus the estab- 
lishments just described will fall in value, 
or perhaps be no longer-wanted. As it 
may be concluded the Indian goods 
brought into the outports will in general 
be sold by private bargain, and the indi- 
vidual importers of such goods into the 
port of London will be left by the new 
system to the sdme liberty, it may be ex- 
pected that transactions of this sort will 
interfere with the Company’s public sales, 
and be so managed as to anticipate them, 
whence it will probably follow, that the 
prices of the Company’s goods will be de- 
teriorated. Hitherto the realization of 
the Company’s property here has been 
sufficient generally for the demands on 
their home treasury ;. but if, by the antici- 
pations of private sales, the currency of the 
Company’s sales should be interrupted or 
the value of their Indian imports be much 
reduced, the consequence may be a serious 
deficiency in their home funds. The 
scale of their establishment in warehouses, 
wharfs, and other apparatus, has been 
considerably enlarged on account of the 
increase of private trade from India since 
1793. If that trade is withdrawn from 
their sales, of course their additional estab- 
lishment will be unnecessary, and a heavy 
loss to them. 

But it has been shewn abundantly in 
the course of these discussions, that there 
can be no great increase of Indian demand 
for the manufactures of this country; the 
natives of Hindostan in general not de- 
siring them, and all the ports and places 
of trade in the Indian seas being already 
explored and visited by the ships of British 
residents in our settlements. It has also 
been justly argued that as hence the new 
trade will be chiefly a trade in imports 
ay * oy and the staple commodities of 

4: 
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that country, such as cotton piece goods, 
raw silk, and indigo, are already brought 
in or may be under the present system to 
the full extent of the demand, so the only 
articles in which it is practicable to en- 
large the import trade are raw materials, 
especially cotton wool, which is inferior in 
quality to the cotton of other countries 
nearer home, and cannot, as he had occasion 
to state on a former night, be safely adven- 
tured in upon a large scale, unless pro- 
Visions are made for insuring a steady vent 
of the article here, of which there is no 
certainty according to, the present state of 
things. From all this it seems to follow 
that the proposed innovations will not so 
much operate to increase the trade be- 
tween Great Britain and India, as to trans- 
fer the trade already existing, from London 
to the outports, to injure the very large 
expensive private establishments which 
the Indian trade has reared in and near 
the metropolis, and to break down the 
system of the Company’s ‘public sales 
and Indian trade, without introducing any 
thing equivalent in their place. 

On all these accounts, therefore, he 
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thought the opening of the trade unneces- 
sary and inexpedient. It was a measure 
grounded upon theory, enforced by cla- 
mour and private interest jill informed, 
and pregnant with injury to existing 
establishments, without promising any na- 
tional advantage in compensation. But 
if the experiment of a further enlarge- 
ment of the privileges of individuals in 
the Indian trade must be made, let it be 
made with safety. Letthe port of London 
be opened for exports to and imports from 
India to all the merchants of the United 
Kingdom, for a limited time. In this 
way the channel already used will be 
widened, but the existing system, to which 
so many interests are attached, will not 
be destroyed. And as there is no proba- 
bility of the increase of exports, and little 
of the increase of imports in any material 
degree, where is the occasion for opening 
the trade universally? A safe trial may 
be made without subverting what is al- 
ready established. Begin with this, and 
let further measures be determined by the 
results. He was therefore heartily for the 
Amendment. 





July 1, on Mr. Canning’s Amendment to limit the Monopoly of the China Trade to 10 Years. 
See p. 1014 of the present Volume, 


Mr. C. Grant, sen. said: It had been 
already shewn that the monopoly of the 
China trade was necessary to enable the 
Company to perform the political func- 
tions assigned to them in the government of 
India. He had on this subject had occa- 
sion to observe that the wars which had 
been carried on in that country had in- 
volved them in a very large territorial 
debt. Hence they had not for a series of 
years past derived any income from the 
Indian revenues. The long continued war 
in Europe had also subjected them to 
many heavy expences which had further 
deteriorated their affairs. The Indian 
trade also, from causes explained in the 
course of the discussions on the renewal 
of the charter, had ceased to afford any 
considerable profit. It was ony from the 
China trade therefore that the Company 
were to look for the payment of the divi- 
dend on their capital stock, without which 
payment, and the practical discharge of the 
current demands falling upon the home 
treasury, the creditof the Company, as had 
been formerly stated, and with it their 
efficiency for the proper execution of the 
political duties they had to perform, would 





sink. To propose then that the China 
monopoly should be limited to 10 years, 
was to propose that the further term of 20 
years for which the government of the 
Indian empire had already been vested in 
them, should in effect be reduced to ten. 
The separation of the China monopoly from 
the administration of India was in the 
circumstances of the Company, present 
and prospective, much the same thing as 
divesting them of the administration. It 
was to take away from them the subsistence 
necessary to enable them to act in their 
political capacity. There was no incom- 
patibility between this argument and the 
argument for continuing to the Company 
the monopoly of the Indian trade. One 
main ground on which they required both 
was the support of tKeir political efficiency. 

The East India Company had preserved 
the China trade for the nation—they had 
preserved and improved it, and brought 
it to its present importance. It was 
through the medium of such a Company 
that it would be best maintained, or per- 
haps maintained at all. The Chinese go-. 
vernment was well known to be extremely 
jealous of strangers, proud, arbitrary, 
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punctilious, undervaluing commerce, and 


inflexible in its regulations. It would 
admit foreigners only to one port in the 
vast empire of China. ‘The excesses and 
irregularities to which British sailors were 
prone were odious to the Chinese. It re- 
quired all the authority of the Company’s 
representatives at Canton to repress disor- 
ders among that class ofmen. They did not 
always succeed, and in such case only the 
influence of those representatives with the 
Chinese government could prevail to ap- 
pease its resentment. The servants of the 
Company’s factory at Canton had, by a 
long course of fair honourable dealing, 
and by the great prudence and respecta- 
bility of their conduct, established a high 
character among the Chinese—which, with 
the large extent of the Company’s com- 
merce, gave them great weight in that 
country. Such respect, with the security 
resulting from it, such authority to con- 
troul the behaviour of our sailors, single 
occasional unknown unconnected adven- 
turers could not possess. If the commerce 
were left to individuals, there would be 
the greatest danger of offences against the 
Chinese government, of harsh treatment 
and exclusion on their part, and the con- 
sequent loss of the trade. Besides, in order 
to carry on such a distant trade properly, 
investments must be provided against the 
arrival of the ships; for this the Chinese 
could not be trusted, and Europeans were 
necessary. But would the residence of 
every European who might wish to place 
himself or to sojourn there be permitted ? 
So jealous were the Chinese of the resi- 
dence of foreigners, that they obliged the 
Company’s established servants, though 
few in number and so well known and 
esteemed, to withdraw annually after their 
ships were dispatched from Canton, to the 
island and Portuguese settlement of 
Macao. The Chinese government did 
not permit a general commercial inter- 
course even between the natives of the one 
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port to which foreigners were admitted 
and those foreigners. There was a com- 
pany of Chinese merchants to whom this 
intercourse was peculiarly assigned. In 
short, if the question were how the China 
trade, which took off so much of our staple 
productions ; employed so many excellent 
ships and seamen, supplied our population 
so regularly with an article now become 
in effect a necessary of life, and afforded a 
revenue of between three and four mil- 
lions to the state, could be secured, incom- 
parably the fittest, if not the only instru- 
ment, for this purpose, was the East India 
Company. 

To this species of argument the ex- 
ample of the Americans had been ob- 
jected—they are, it is said, single uncon- 
nected adventurers, yet they have carried 
on a considerable trade with China, and 
their seamen have been guilty of no dis- 
turbance, nor have they given any offence. 
The true answer to this objection is, that 
the Americans entered there as a cast of 
Englishmen under the wing of the British 
factory, and that the seamen employed in 
that navigation are in general more sober 
orderly people than ours. If there had 
been no such sheltering establishment at 
Canton, their reception and success there 
might have been different, and without 
such an establishment on the*part of our 
nation, the intercourse of British indivi- 
duals with that country, whether in ships 
from Europe or from Jndia, would be ex- 
tremely precarious, not to insist again on 
what has been already so much urged, the 
increased danger of smuggling with which 
such a system would be attended. With 
regard to the country of Cochin China, it 
had been long since, be could from his 
own recollection speak of 40 years, visited 
by British navigators in the Indian seas, 
and if they had found any materials for a 
profitable commerce in it, they certainly 
would not have failed to have taken ad- 
vantage of them. 





The following is a fuller Report of the Speech of Mr. Tuomas Courtenay, on the Affairs 
of the East India Company, June 16, than the one given at p. 691. 


Mr. Thomas Courtenay approved of the 
conclusion of the speech of the hon. di- 
rector who had just spoken, because it 
tended to bring back the House to the 
question before them, namely, whether the 
free trade should or should not be confined 
tothe port of London. The hon. chair- 
man indeed had said something of Smith- 





field and something of Billingsgate, which 
seemed to belong to London, but otherwise 
he had been wide of the question; he 
therefore wished to remind the House that 
it was not now for the “ venerable fabric 
of the Company,” it was not for the “ sys- 
tem of two centuries,” it was not for the 
state of things of which the country had 
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had long experience, that the opposers of 
the present measure were now contend- 
ing. They were contending for an un- 
tried, unmitigated, monopoly ; a monopoly 
which had not one of the features of pal- 
lication which belonged to the existing 
system. Indeed, even the hon. baronet 
near him, the representative of: London (sir 
W. Curtis) bad seen this, and with great 
candour declared that he could not justify 
the opening of the trade to London only. 
Mr. C. could not repeat what he had for- 
merly said upon the general expediency 
of the measure proposed by the ministers ; 
but he would contend that to amend the 
resolutions as proposed, so as to open the 
trade to London only, was the most unrea- 
sonable proposition that had been offered 
to the House; it certainly would be liable 
to every one of the objections which had 
been urged against the more complete ex- 
tension, for it could not seriously be ar- 
gued that ifthe natives of India were to 
be oppressed, it signified to them whe- 
ther the oppressors came from London or 
from Glasgow. He for one was of opinion 
that if the House could not open the trade 
beyond the port of London, they had 
better leave it as it was. But he was con- 
fident that the only reason stated against 
the admission of the out-ports into the 
trade, was quite unsubstantial: He ven- 
tured to aver, that the gentleman, (Mr. 
Vivian) whose evidence. had been chiefly 
relied on in regard to the smuggling of 
tea, had shewn himself unacquainted with 
the leading circumstances of the case. 
He alluded particularly to the privilege 
enjoyed by foreigners of bringing tea or 
any thing else, in ships of any burthen, to 
any part of Europe, and of course up the 
British channel. ‘These facilities for 
smuggling, and the practice of fraudulent 
exportation, for the purpose of relanding, 
of tea purchased at the Company’s sales, 
and the opportunity moreover of sending 
tea on shore from the Company’s own 
ships, all existed and might again exist 
under the present system of monopoly ; so 
that if there should be suffic.aynt tempta- 
tion to smuggie, the means would not be 
wanting, whether the trade be opened or 
not. Admitting the private vessels to the 
port of London only would be attended 
with all the dangers arising in the Channel, 
described by ail as the most dangerous to 
the revenue. Mr. C. referred to the Re- 
port of the Revenue Committee in 1782, to 
shew that some of the very points now 
urged as securities belonging to the mono- 
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poly, were then noticed as circumstances 
of hazard, resulting from that system, par- 
ticularly the arrival of the Indian ships, 
at regular seasons and in large fleets. On 
the whole Mr. C. expressed his decided 
opinion that the apprehensions entertained 
were entirely groundless. 

One hon. director bad mentioned as an 
evil which might probably result from 
the free trade, the transfer of British ca- 
pital to India; Mr. C. distinctly stated 
that probability as being in his opinion 
one of the recommendations of the mea- 
sure; he observed that lord Wellesley 
had no such apprehension in 1798, 
but for his own. part he considered that 
transfer as one grand step towards the 
improvement of India, a point which 
throughout these discussions he had al- 
ways kept in view, and which made him 
anxious and zealous as he was for the 
freedom of the trade. He thought that 
India had a right to look for a participa- 
tion in all the advantages which we pos- 
sessed, and he would carry this sentiment 
so far as to say, that although it might be 
thought that at a distant period India 
would avail herself of the resources which 
we had given her, so as to separate herself 
from us, it would be a dispensation of Pro- 
vidence to which we were bound to sub- 


mit. 


*.* The reader is requested to correct the 
following Errata, in sir J. Hippisley’s 
Speech, introducing his motion for a 
Select Committee, 11 May 1813. 


Page 14, 1. last, for of the fact, read as 
to the fact. . 

Page 25, J. 14, after that, add of. 

—- —, 1, 17, after clerks of the peace, 
add the number of those who had taken the 
oaths. 

—-— 32,1. 7 from bottom, for J, read 
and; for enquiry, passim, read inquiry. 


Sir J. Hippisley, in his reply, (which was 
omitted in the report of the debate on his 
motion) observed, that among the ob- 
jections stated by Mr. Grattan, to the cons 
cession of such a committee as had been 
moved, wasthat “ of recording animosities”’: 
If the admission that such animosities had 
existed, be in itself objectionable, surely 
the preamble of Mr. Grattan’s Bill must 
be equally open to objection, as it dis 
tinctly avowed the existence of such “ ani+ 
mosities” though it was desirable to “ bury 
them in oblivion” [Sir J. H. here read 
that part of the preamble].—The great 

u 
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length of time to be occupied by such a 
commiitee, and which must tend to de- 
feat the Bill before the House, at least for 
the present session, was another objection 
urged against the motion,—As to the pro- 
traction of time, sir J. H. contended that 
every essential document, or matter of 
evidence for such a committee, was ready 
for immediate production, and required 
only to be recorded on the report: and 
here he must remind the House, that in 
every debate on this question, be had_uni- 
formly mentioned and avowed his opinion 
that no legislative measure ought to take 
effect previous to the extended circulation 
of such a report during the interval of the 
sessions; nor could he forget that even a 
right hon. gentleman, who. had been so 
diffuse in his animadversions upon the 
present motion, had, a few weeks since, 
on the introduction of the Bul now before 
the House, contended for the propriety of 
* laying before the country, something 
capable of being seen, felt, touched, and 
handled.”’—What could be collected from 
this declaration but that the country at 
large were to be put in possession of the 
grounds of concession before the enact- 
ment?—in a word, that the enactment 
should stand over to another session, which 
the right hon. gentleman himself, in as 
many words, indeed avowed.—Nor could 
he easily forget (sir J. H. observed) that 
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on the same recent occasion, when Mr. 
Grattan moved his Bill, the same right 
hon. gentleman who had introduced the 
additional clauses, had likewise pledged 
his support of the present motion. Uni- 
form as his own opinions and declarations 
had been on this subject, sir J. H. was at a 
loss to discover the. soundness of the right 
hon. gentleman’s present objections. The 
right hon. gentleman seemed to have suc- 
ceeded, however, in producing an impres- 
sion on the House very adverse to the 
success of the present motion, though if it 
failed, sir J. H. added, he should think it 
no less his duty to give notice of renewing 
it whenever the subject of the Catholic 
Claims should be again agitated in that 
House. [Mr. Grattan having given notice 
on the Ist of June, of his intention of re- 
newing his motion for the introduction of 
a Bill, early in the next session, for the re- 
lief of his Majesty’s Roman Catholic sub- 
jects, sir J. Hippisley, some days after- 
wards, renewed his notice of a motion for 
a Select Committee in the same terms as 
he moved it on the 11th of May.] 


Errata tin the Speech of Mr. Grant, jun. on 
Indian affairs. 
Page 440, for. “ ‘The date upon which it 
should, &c.’’ read « The data, &c.” 
—— 449, for “ amids! its voluminous evils” 
read * voluminous coils.” 
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An Account of the Onpinary Revenues and Extraorpinary Resources constituting the 


Pusuic Income of Great Britain. 









HEADS OF REVENUE, 


GROSS RECEIPT : 
Totai Sum to be ac- 


Drawbacks, Discounts, 
Charges of Management, 


&c. paid out of the Gross 


NET PRODUCE 
applicable to National 
Objects, and to Payments 
















































































counted for, Revenue. into the Exchequer. 
Ordinary Vievenues. 
Permanent and Annual Taxes. 
Pa s. d. b; e £& = & 
CUSTOMS .. ..cccccccccsscerercccsvceesteveeseee] 10,453,958 S$ 104} 2,157,663 9 34H! 8,296,289 19 7 
_EXCISE..... eeceee Secncascusrdtdexavencdovanudses 19,848,423 10 33] 2,048,175 5 2 |17,800,243 5 1= 
PAVE Poy ccicccccccesaccecs asccucssadescennescucas 5,628,267 9 14 314,281 8 54} 5,313,986 0 7 
LAND axp ASSESSED TAXES .......0000. 7,677,204 5 0 504,046 19 13) 7,373,157 5 108 
renee COPE PCA vcavencccitucatecede scenscovcens 2,012,525 19 22 4°7,917 18 21 1,534,608 1 0} 
PENSIONS anv 2 Is. in the £. ...ccceceees 2.119 3 3 379 5 63 22,799 17 84 
S ALARIES... bi BU GNE! chee ccc vasseces 23,195 11 103 410 7 14 22,785 4 94 
TACKIRY QOACHBS.....cccesce scseches ses 28,269 6 73, 341917 431 245,349 9 3 
HAWKERS anv PEDLARS ....sesceseccooees 23,161 11 8 2,992 0 6 20,169 11 2 
Total Permanent and Annual Duties.! 45,718,185 5 11 | 5,309,291 10 9 !40,408,893 15 2 
Small Branches of the Hereditary Revenue. 
ALIENATION FINS .ccccoseccccvccccce wdbsecess os 10,677 5 5 1,147 8 0 9,529 17 5 
WG IRD Sa bese theacsss scedeceddcncacce cantuaae 6,635 6 O28 140 2 8 6,495 3 4£ 
SEIU CUR) conc eesssecdncscswescuses Phere was eadtt 5,741 14 3 - = 5,741 14 3 
CoOMPOSITIONS*AND PROFFERS .eccccccccvccccess 632 3 4 - - 682 S$ & 
Crowd BanDiisccscacclaccrecccece édawes iewenuae 86,683 9 02 2,419 16 7% 84,263 12 4% 
€xtraordinarp Resources. 
War Taxes. 
CUSTOMS cicciscceccvedesosnsics secevecseereeees| 5,262,360 9 113} 314,030 5 10 | 2,948,330 4 1% 
PO EE civic dacaw chiehawasteacacecsdauwawasecen cee 5,310,398 0 84) 105,643 15 104 5,204,754 4 9% 
PROPER DY FAR vcscctsecccdcceciccveceses veee| 13,628,453 11 03) 268,046 10 44)15,360,407 0 84 
Argrears OF INCOME DUTY, KC. .c.sereeeeee 8,273 18 94 74 11 22 8,199 7 6% 
Lottery, Net Profit (of which one third part 
is for the Service of Ireland) ..... isndwnens 374,500 O. 0 24,354 7 8 350,145 12 4 
Monies Paid on Account of the Interest of 
Luans raised for the Service of Ireland...) 2,795,313 3 9 - - 2,793,213 3 Q 
On Account of the Commissioners, appoint- 
ed by Act 35 Geo. 3, cap. 127, and 37 
Geo. 3, cap. 27, for issuing Exchequer 
Bills for Grenada, &C. ..cccccosccscossccces 49,000 Q 0 = = 49,000 0 0 
On Account of the East India Company, in 
repayment of £.1,.500,000 by Act 50 
Geo. 3, Capi VIS sc cccccccocstaccsesesisseses 88,000 0 0 - ~ 88,000 0 @ 
On Account of the Commissioners for issu- 
ing Exchequer Bills, by Act 51 Geo, 3. 910,470 0 9 - - 910,470 0 9 
On Account of the Interest, &c. of a Loan 
granted to the Prince Regent of Portugal 57,170 3 0 - - 57,170 3 O 
Surp!u. Fves of Regulated Public Offices... 84,558 4 52 - - 84,558 4 55 
imprest Money repaid by sundry Public 
Accountants, &c. including Interest..,... 36,556 16 44 . . 36,556 16 4% 
Other Monies paid tothe Public ............ 37,647 11 83 - . 37,647 11 8% 
Total, independent of Loans.... ....... 72,469,257 4 64) 6,025,148 9 0 [66,444,108 15 6% 
LOANS paid into the Exchequer, of which 
the Sum of £. 4,350,000 is for the Ser- 
vice of Ireland, and £. 2 500,000 for the 
East India Company ....... azpacteineesecias 29,268,586 16 8 - - 29,268,586 16 8 
GRAND TOCA  scissescctsrsses ooees 101,737,844 1 23) 6,025,148 9 0 [95,712,695 12 2% 
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xvii} I.—Psrmanent Taxes, 1813. [xviii 


An Account of the Net Produce of all the Permanent Taxes of Great BRITAIN ; 


taken for Two Years ending respectively 5th January 1812 and 5th January 1813. 





In the Year ended 5 Jan. 1812+ Do. 5th Jan. 1813, 
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Horses for Riding .........++ 

i Husbandry 
Male Servants 
4 Wheeled Carriages .. ..... 

i Ditto ... 

Armorial Bearings 
Arrears of Taxes,........5+ — 
Horses for Husbandry.... ... 
Ditto...... Riding 
Houses and Windows 
Inhabited Houses 
Horses for Riding ........4. ee 
Ditto...... Husbandry 
Male Servants 
4 Wheeled oe devédes “ 
2 Ditto ...... Ditto.. ‘ 
Dogs seetnees eae 
roll and Windows ‘ 
Inhabited Houses .......00 co == cesccesecscecccecceces 
Horses for Riding .......e+00 

i . and Mules 
Male Servants......cesscecsesee 
Carriages 


eeecece Poe eee eereeseeres seer eseseeeteseees 


prseeereereseee 


men ee 
OO COs eeerionereeeees oe Pere er eerereeere seeseeese 


——— 
POP eeeraeresese eer eeeeese oe CO eeeer et overeereressrenees 


Oeeeceeccoce 


Hair Powder Certificates 
Horse Dealers Licences ...... 
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3,974,732 
8,335 
15,768,167 
5,086,782 
999,782 
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3,824,920 
6,973 


14,811,233 


5,075,670 
1,095,766 


1,321,000 

18,700 

5,741 
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In the Year ended 5 Jan. 1812. Do. 5th Jan. 1813. 
of. s de é. ae @ 
Armorial Bearings ...... ibesies 1804 ..ccccccccceee cigcaenahenexe 1,875 1 5 504 4 O 
British Spirits ....... aroken Scaoeth UM! .esepeaacnbascecsneccece ee 505,015 0 0 311,300 0 0 
Foreign Spirits .......00 es &: Somes: ag uhaw aeaneseaee es aeaven 20,055 0 0 oe 
BONO DEE GEIS sicesiag songs amar edaNous soTesacwesecoane — 8,870 0 jz 991 16 9 
Consolidated Assessed Taxes 1808 ....ccscsceecee ev eeee wee | 5,667,881 13 IF 5,775,563 1 6% 
6/. per lib. on Pensions ...... POO govscsccawstbvcsans aeinaiieus 3,650 0 0 5,049 8 4 
1s. Ditto on Salaries ......... an pe gahevendoeeeasceses gevkee 6,550 0 O 4,208 16 0 
6d. Ditto on Pensions... ..... BO10: -cnciesvecenses seousepheokies 9,200 0 0 3,500 0 O 
1s. Ditto on Salaries ......... ———— ceeseeees geaveenencncsenede 12,800 9 O 2,500 0 0 
6d. Ditto on Pensions ......... i aeeenere Didbeesasshas wenn 3 1,100 0 0 9,900 0 0 
1s. Ditto Salaries .......... er re ene Beast 1,700 © 0 12,500 0 0 
RABUN 6g so ons se'g as ms ou enncasesebacceneeenceess _— _ -— 444,172 0 O 
Foreign Spirits ......cccscsses ———=_ seesseseees pb cei ea cesdevnes _— —_ — 21,929 0 0 
6d. per lib. on Pensions ...... 1812 2. veeeees pecubiciebeektees _ _ _ 1,060 0 O 
1$- Ditto om Salaries ....ccce0 sm cecscccccccctecscesceserees | = — _ 2,000 0 0 
Sugar and Malt ......... 230,927 11 O 145,258 19 2 
Savelua Deaties A ll Additional Malts ..... 834,072 0 0 672,016 0 O 
ee NOE orcccecmes 553,923 0 0 368,799 0 0 
granted after discharging = { Tobacco .s.sso.scscscscoee 119,878 0 0 103,519 13 4 
£. 3,000,000 Exchequer Bills ) rand‘Taxon Offices, &c.| 129,497 9" 95,567 5 4 
charged thereon, 6d. per lib. on Pensions 1,422 1 9 1,580 12 9 
Is. Ditto ..... . Salaries. 1,285 6 8 112 12 10% 
35,404,781 19 & 54,240,276 10 42 
Duties Annually granted * Sugar and Malt ......... 2,134,981 18 1% 2,785,224 6 3 
to discharge Additional Malts_...... 282,528 0 0 139,106 0 O 
£. 3,000,000 Exchequer Bills) Tobacco ......... sasiees 406,276 0 0 430,928 6 8 
charged thereon. Land Tax on Offices, &c. 4,000 0 0 1,500 0 0 
38,232,567 17 7 | 37,597,035 3 3% 








Il. 
ARREARS AND BALANCES OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS. 





HEADS or _ THESE ACCOUNTS. 


Arrears due on the 5th of January 1813, from the Officers of the Customs in England, &c. 

Arrears due on Ditto, from the Officers of the Customs in Scotland, &c. 

Arrears due on Ditto, from the Officers of Excise in England, &c. 

Arrears due on Ditto, from the Officers of Excise in Scotland, &c. 

Arrears due on Ditto, from the Distributors of Stamps in Great Britain, &c. 

Balances in the Hands of the Distributors of Stamps in Great Britain, &c. 

Arrears due on the 5th January 1812, from the Receivers General of the Land and Assessed Taxes in 
Great Britain, &c. 

Arrears due on the 5th January 1811, from the Officers of the Post Office of Great Britain, &c. 

Balances in the Hands of the Deputy Postmasters in Great Britain, &c. 

Arrears and Balances due on the 5th January 1812, from the Persons employed in receiving ur collecting 
the Land Revenue of the Crown in England and Wales, &c. 

List of Public Accountants, in respect of whom the Executors of any Process or Proceeding hath been 
Controlled, Suspended, or Prevented, &c. 

Accounts delivered into the Office of the Comptrollers of the Accounts of the Army, &c. 

List of Officers and Departments whose Accounts are audited by the Commissioners for Auditing the 
Public Accounts ¥, 

List of Persons Accountable before the Commissioners for Auditing the Pablic Accounts, for Money Im- 
prested on Account for Extraordinary Services *, 

List of Accounts delivered over by the late Commissioners for Auditing Public Accounts to the Com- 
missioners appointed for the like purpose under the 46th Geo. 3; and of the Accounts since received 
into the Aud't Office, Somerset-Place, or since received into the Office of the said Commissioners, 
which have neither been Audited, Stated, or Declared ;—complete.] to the 5th of January 1812. 

List of the same which have been either Siated, or Declared ; so fa1, as any Balances appear to be now 
owing to or from, the Public upon any such Accounts ;—completed to the 5th January 1812. 


* These will be found at length in the former Volumes of this Work. 
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IV.—TRADE AND NAVIGATION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 





Value of all (ports. into, and of all Exports from, Great Bairain, for Three 
Years, ending the 5th of January, 1813. 


e 

















OFFICIAL VALUE of OFFICIAL VALUE of 
iMPORTIS. EXPORTS. 

fs ~ oa 

- From From wes British ae 

Europe, Africa, East Indies and Produce and Foreign. 
and America. China. Manufactures, Merchandize. 
£. 4 

Year ended 5th Ja wary 1811 ..... eesnnacte +} 36,427,722 4,708,413 || 34, na 575 | 10, LS 284 
ukeicteses qebecenavens + poets se GED cccctvcccvestee) SH580. 399 4,106,251 24,131,734 | 8,277,957 
stecerdshanwcesssedecs icduche BO ROMsscva sseeseseee | 22,994,843 * 31,243,362 | 11,998,179 


Note—The ral Value of British Produce and Manufactures Exported from Great 
Britain, according to the average Prices Current, and the Declarations of 

the Uxporters, in the Year ended the 5th of January 1813, amounted to £&. 43,657,864 
* The A ‘count of Imports from the East Indies and China cannot yet be stated. 


[The Appendixes to this Account specify the various Articles. ] 








Number of Vesse.s, with the Amount of their Tonnace, which have been Built and 
Registered in ihe several Ports of the Britisa Empire (except Ireland} in the Years 
1810, 1811, and 1812. 





SHIPS, TONS. 








In the Year 1810.......... sencccccccocccceceee. cone soccccccesesoce coccsecccveeese|~ 685 | 84,891 
In the Year 1811, being the Account delivered last year ‘and n NOW Corrected........e.eeeee 870 |115,630 
In the Year 1812.. dibcseuccnscnee eaeasaase aueteacd fdguadvuccnace aedeusenees Maceucenkas uacaadnaaaases tie "60 | 94,198 








Number of Vessvts, with the Amount of their Tonnace, and the Number of Men and 
Boys usually employed in navigating the same, which belonged to the several Ports of the 
British Empire, on the 30th September, in the Years 1810, 1811, and 1812. 


In 1810. | In 1811. | In 1812, 


i 
SHIPS. | | TONS. MEN. SHIPS. TONS, MEN. | SHIPS. TONS. MEN. 

















England ....... ee 16, 9481 918,089} 126, 008) 16,164} 1,942,406) 123,757 | 16,295)1,951,234) 124,896 
Scotland .........| 2,552| 209,736] 15,064|| 2,630} 220,688} 15,490|| 2,708} 231,273} 16,300 


Ireland...... ceceee 1, 2126 58,650 5, 416) 1,133) 59,155 5,484; 1,111] 57,104 5,320 
Plantations . ....| 3,450) 215,383 14, 157] 3,628] 227,452} 14,085}} 3,470) 216,063) 14,971 
Guernsey ......++ 104 9,947 883) 94 9,485 855 76 8,312 751 
Jersey ..... orecese 57 5,454 550} 59 6,003 547 54 5,369 519 








Isle of Man......| 366) 8,785] 2,117)| 598] 9,583] 2,529)| 393] 9,499] 2,073 





























Totals ......0000 23,703)2,426,044 164,195) | 24,106)2,474,774| 162,547]| 24,107/2,478,799] 165,030 








Number of Vessets which entered INwarps and cleared Ourwarps, at the several 
Ports of Great Britain, from, or to, all Parts of the World, between 5:h January 
1810, und 5th January 1813. 

















INWARDS, OUTWARDS. 

eS a 
“ihe BRITISH. FOREIGN. \ |} ¢ BRITISH. FOREIGN. ‘ 
Eng-{sutes.,; TONS. | MEN. |sHip 6) TONS. | MEN, |} SHITS.| TONS. | MEN. |SHiPs.| ‘TONS. MEN. 





























land. 
1810 |10,467} 1,346,990/84,77616,199 1,070,080}54,268 |} 10,159]1,369,696|89,435 6,210}1,073,535]57,187 


1811 $10,179] 1,294,651}77,354/2,921| 637,416/31,414 |} 10,111 1,264,509)/79,732 5,048 64:7, 159)34,460 
1832 | 10,756] 1,310,156|78,269}2,246, 469,696/22,829 |) 11,177}1 ,386,550/85,473|2,356) 490,206/24,949 
Scut- 


and. 
1810] 3,090] 262,098)18,124| 677) 106,163; 5,826 2,933} 254,5'78)18,289| 431 64,992! 3,683 


1811 | 2,729] 298,041|17,386| 295| 49,764) 2,743 || 2,663] 242,844)17,00% 302} 49,073] 2,802 
1512 3,113 969,559118,102| 290' 48,747] 2,6901! 3,151) 278,968 19,531} 311! 50,696} 2,892 
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V.—PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 





I. For Interest, &c. onthe Permanent 
Debt of Great Britain, Unredeem- 
ed; including Annuities for Lives 
and Terms of Years, &c, (App. A) 


II. Interest on Exchequer Bills, (B)... 


III. Civil List, (C) ....0000. bicscewesnsubes 
Other Charges — of Justice 

he ( Mint....... beds habe 

IV. pe “ Allow. to R. Fam. 
— Sal. & Allowances 
BOuntyres:cccsccess 


V. Civil Government of Scotland, (D) 


VI. The other Payments in Anticipation 
of the Exchequer Receipts ; (E) viz. 
Bounties for Fisheries, Manufac- 
CPCS, COPD, SEC... cevccessvoesecnes 
Pensions on the Hereditary Revenue 
Militia and Deserters Warrants ... 


URN, BE DUIVY CE). cacecsscsenssceccesexses 
The Victualling Department ...... 

The Transport Ditto, for Trans- 
ports, Prisoners of War, and 

Sick and Wounded Seamen...... 
Miscellaneous Services  ....e0..00+8 


VITL. Ordnance, (G) ....ccccscosrecosccesces 


BAS THe Army (EI). ses: scarsnces eeecese tes 
Extraordinary Services & Subsidies 
Deduct the Amount of Remittances 

and Advances to other Countries, 
included in Appendix I. .. ...... 


X. Loans, Remittances and Advances 
to other Countries, (I) viz. 
Ireland: ..:..0s<<00 beiccsshves peewee wéeewe 
Sicily ...-00 ssesccccseee socccceccccnss vee 
Portugal .....cssesccccceces eseccecece 
SIAN <srecevesesesses Sepinbadeenscauesee 
BO ceccasiecetsssdcbnetscsousseaecie 
Rasee «2.60 Suceossbuctenereues® eaeeues 
MOrO0ed: se50<5685 abeesessces sccccecees 


XI. Miscellaneous Services (K) 
At Home .ocoseceecescccccees seeeeeees . 
Abr0ad 2... .ccccecsrerccescscceserocece 


Loan to the East India Company... 
Principal, Interest, &c. of Com- 
mercial Exchequer Bills... .....- 








&. s d, 
3,358,628 15 1 
434,000 0 O 
400,000 0 0 
2,228,276 9 10 
2,092,325 16. 63 
806,736 4 5 
286,237 10 3 

1,952 2 7 
1,485,194 1 112 
293,965 1 10 








Deduct Sums, which although included in this Account, 
form no part of the Expenditure of Great Britain; viz. 


Luan for Ireland....c.cccce seocccovsces 


eeeeee weerree 


seeeccocce 


Interest, and £. 1. per cent. on Portuguese Loan ...... 
Principal, Interest and Management of Commercial 
Exchequer Bills .....sceseceseseeeee ceeceneccsescceccecece 


Loan to the East India Company . 


ereeerecces 


Sinking Fund on Ditto .........ccecesveees sobesdedeodserdben 


























é. a. a 
1,019,538 9 3 
73,758 17 108 
14,770 1 6 
336,498 16 72 
65,811 0 3 
125,294 5 44 
389,433 10 28 
27,700 0 O 
165,541 18 6 
11,005,529 2 5 
5,702,181 9, 6 
3,792,628 15 1 
15,382,049 15 4& 
14,920,841 0 0 
30,302,890 15 4 
5,315,528 3 72 
2,888,500 0 0 
5,315,528 S 
1,779,089 3 9% 
2,498,000 0 O 
1,575,141 16 17 
2,888,500 0 O 
57,170 3 0 
1,375,141 16 7 
2,500,000 O O 
27,705 0 0 





* This includes the Sum of £. 421,692 1 10 for 
Interest, &c. paid on Imperial Loans. 

















[xxiv 

; 

4 
é. ewirds 
36,635,483 3 103 

1,835,369 2 3 
1,635,601 10 10 
112,748 2 "7 
582,675 8 8% 
20,500,389 7 Oo 
4,252,409 15 11 
24,987,362 11 8% 
8,204,098 3 72 
5,652,251 0 4% 
104,398,248 6 10% 
6,848,516 19 7 
*97,549,731 7 3% 
MBS re A ee 
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APPENDIX (A. 1.)—Monies paid in the Year ended 5th Jan. 1813, towards the Charges 
of the Pustic Dest of Great Britain, Ireland, Imperial and Portuguese Loans. 








Annuities for Lives 
Interest. and for Charges of Management. 
Terms of Years. 





ae s. a. & s. ad. & s. 


























£.1 per Cent on part 

of Capitals created 

by Loans for Ire- 

VAM <acaceniaesss - 640,711 14 
Do. Imperial Loans 36,693 0 
Do. PortugueseDo. 30,000 0 
Interest on Stock 

transferred for Life 

Annuities ...,..... 51,108 16 4 


ment as within stated ......... 
Ditto Reduction of National Debt 


oco 
Add also—The 





13,482,510 11 83 





Permanent Funded Debt of Great Britain} 19,484,449 19 93) 1,195,575 15 102 210,370 17 O% 
Loans raised for the Service of Ireland| 1,666,347 18 10 104,083 6 8 18.942 8 O 
Lonperial LAaNS ...icacscoonscsecescencesse 187,581 6 4 230,000 0 0 4,110 15 6 
Portuguese Loans .......sseeeeee scvececes 22,873 13 0 - - 281 11 112 
Interest ...ccece: -coccssssccesseree {21,901,002 17 11¥] 1,529,659 2 64 233,705 12 5% 
Life Annuities, &c. ..... widachenes 1529639 2) 8) SS 
Management .......... ee wae 233,705 12 5% 
23,124,617 12 11 tt Ug [tt 
Towards the Redemption of the Public Ps _ 
Debt ; viz. se S sic 
é. ed o 
Annual Issue per = 3S 3 3 
Act 26 Geo. III. 1,000,000 0 0 Sor ele 
Ditto... 42 Ditto... 200,000 0 0 S 7 te 
Annuities for Terms oy cs 
of Years expired . a ae 
prior to 5th July S :8 :82: 2 eee 
1802 ....0. cevcooee 79,880 14 6 2 isiags $$ BS] 
Ditto on Lives, on - sare & = § a 
pone Nomi- g igis o = : esis 
nees died prior to S <3 tea : Fs | 
5th July 1802, or E inte i Sale 
that have been ® is igea, : aco |S 
unclaimed fur 3 eS ik :sns 3 . 
FOR ccesehaernrsss 51711 3 1 % i464 2 5 £34: 
Interest on Debt of eee 8 En a e:: $ 
Great Britain re- = sé thine <4 & : : 
deemed, exclusive $& :s Se a mets Ss 
of £. 12,000,000 € 22 ig FZ B Sit: 
partof 14,200,000 - 3 £2 ie 8% ots 
pro Anno 1807 ... 5,815,352 19 6 det me Rs TEI. 
Ditto on part of 2 ag ee 2 le Ee tae 
£.12,000,000,Do, 158,853 8 7 scte ieee en cits 
Ditto for Ireland... 283,892 9 8 BESS :SLH * B:: 3 
Ditto Imperial...... 37,497 13 8 peas i®@eag S::i & 
Ditto Portuguese .. 3,992 0 5 Sez 7g" e& 3 23 = 
&.1 per Cent on part 2 gad tae ; ee. 
of Capitals created eesriews &3 
since the 5th Jan. ESS OSs _ ew ! 
VTS .ceersssessoree 4,466,561 1 63 eRe EB ESS _ 
a] Se = 
Part of the Annual & 65: 3 29 5 
Appropriation for ~~ S88.59~ 8 
the Redemption of o mats a 5 bm a 
£.12,000,000 part B g8efee : 
of £. 14,200,000 2 ses2¢e z ° 
pro Anno 1807 ... 626,255 10 5 2 20a %SO 2 
5 682582 = 
ge Zsaubas 3 
< a8eh.s 5 
2 fies's 
® Sse ese jh 
.; g 
ee ee 
[ ] 
a a 
3 2 
a a 


36,607,128 4 7 


nn 
TEE | 








hoo 
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| APPENDIX (A. 2)—Total Amount of the Sums actually received by the Commissioners 
for the Reduction of the Natitonau Dest, in the Year ended 5th Jan. 1813. 
































GREAT BRITAIN. £. a a: é. s d. 
II as siissies stints cieiceteliaseiwalanaai nie «| 1,000,000 0 0 
| Ditto additional Issue encvceceseceecccesocvcctctccoes saminauiia seisncee 200,000 0 0 
Exchequer Annuities for 99 and 96 Years expired anno 1792.. 54,880 14 6 
Short Annuities 1777 expired anno 1787 ..cceccccscsceescesecceneee 25,000 0 0 
Annuities on Lives expired prior to 5th July 1809 eepasaagevasece 21,141 6 1 j 
i Annuities on Lives unclaimed for three years before 5th Jan. 1812 30,569 17 0 
& 1 per Ct. on part of Capitals created by Loans from 1793to 1812} 4,466,561 1 63 
Interest on — eee by the Comms. at £. 3 percent.| 5,496,396 19 6 
} eeehecasts sc /ERNRUD ccsssvectecssecsenesesseacs csevssceee SPER CED! o11,656 (0 0 
| ppigcteameses RAMAO osseous pease sessssseeee be OD per Cent. 7,100 0 0 
Ditto o on n Capitals transferred for Life Annuities, a até. 3 ant cent, 51,108 16 4 
Returned from the Account of Life Annuities ......ssccseseceesees 649 19 3 
11,665,264 14 2% 
Annual Appropriation towards Redemp. of part of Loan 1807} 626,295 10 5 785.108 . 
Interest on Capital purchased at £. 3 per Cent,.......+00+ cooeee| 158,893 8 17 sete 19 0 
12,450,373 13° 2% 
Deduct, set apart from Sinking Fund for payment of Life Anns, - - 118,924 7 9 
IRELAND. 12,331,449 5 5% 
£ 1 percent. on Capitals created by Loans from 1797 to 1812 640,711 14 0 
; Interest on Capital purchased at £. 3 per cent. ....csccsceseeeees 283,892 9 8 
i 924,604 3 8 
IMPERIAL. 4 
; £.1 per cent. on Capitals created by Loan 1797 wsssceeree| 36,693 0 0 
{ Interest on Capital purchased at £. 3 per cent. — .. scsssseceves 37,497 13 8 
} 74,190 13 8 
t PORTUGAL. 
Towards the Redemption of Capital created by Loan 1809...... 30,000 0 0 
Interest on Capital purchased at & 3 per Cent. ....sccccvseeseses 3,992 0 5 
33,992 0 5 
EAST INDIA COMPANY. 
Half a year’s ——_—* towards the Redemption of wien 
Created by Loan 1812  ...ccccccccere-cecscccccscerevecscsosenes - - 27,705 0 0 
Applied to the purchase of Stock .....sccsssseceecees eoscceveereeses - - 13,391,941 3 23 
Ditto to the payment of Life Aunuities — ..........06 eos cccccsececs - - 118,924 7 
i Gross AMOUNE .....eseeeeeees penciinliaiatagnnioniy wntanenenninoniiytine ane Tete 








== 





APPENDIX (B.)—Znterest paid on Excurquer Bits, from the 5th of Jan. 1812 to the 
5th Jan. 1813. 

















Acts under which issued. Funds chargeable with the Principal. Interest. 
£. Bae 
48 Geo, III. cap. 53. - - ~- - - Tobe paid offsix months after Peace - 90,000 0 0 
50 Ditto cap. 69. - - = - - Supplies 1811, £. 6,000,000 --- 80,780 17 2 
Bite: =a RlS...« ~ -.«? « a. 0c es ow es 95,143 3 7 
} 51 Ditto cap. 2. - = - = = Malt and Personal Estates, 1811 - - 8,027 6 8 
| Ditto cap. 3. - - - = = Supplies 1812, £. 10,500,000 - + - 516,814 17 5 
Se ar are 16,438 7 1 
Ditto cap. 53. - - - - - Ditto £.6,000,000 - - - - = - 251,222 17 9 
Ditto cap. 54. - - - - - Ditto £.1,500,.000 - + - - - - 2,525 17-9 
Ditto cap. 85. - - - - - Dittol8ll - - - - ss e-- 536,186 9 11 
Ditto cap. 112, = = - = - Ditto 1812 £. 3,000, 000 - 2+ - 118,337 7 6 
52 Ditto cap, 1. - = = = + Maltand Personal Estates, 1812 - ~ 59,891°18 1 





£.1,835,369 2 3 
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APPENDIX (C.)—Charge upon the Consotmwatep Funp, in the Year ended the 5th 
Jan. 1813; exclusive of the Interest of the Pustic. Dest, and of the Payments upon 
I'xcnequer Bitts:—Distinguishing the same under the several Heads of Civil List— 
Courts of Justice, sc.—Mint—other Salaries and Allowances—and Bounties, &c. 











Be eid 
’ : Lord Erskine - ” - - 4,000 0 0 
CIVIL LIST. Sir Sydney Smith, knt.  - - 1,000 0 0 
Baroness Abercrombie - - 2,000 0 0 
FOR THE SUPPORT OF HIS &. s 4 |iord Hutchinson - m a 2,000 0 0 
MAJESTY’S HOUSEHOLD - 898,000 0 0 |Sir James Saumarez, baronet - 1,200 0 O 
Ditto per Act 44Geo. 3. - = 60,000 0 0 yy ie of Orange . prs : ; 
Diito per Act 52 Geo. 3. - - 61,538 9 3 | Duke of ‘cae ¥ : E 3,151 19 8 
Sir Richard Strachan - - 1,000 0 6 
1,019,538 9 3 |EarlNelson - - - - 5,000 0 0 
Lady Nelson - - - - 2,000 0 0 
COURTS or JUSTICE, (See Lady Colliagtiekc =. ©<° van Sle OM 
page xi.) - - - 73,758 17 103) Hon. Sarah Collingwood - = - 500 0 0 
é Hon. Mary Patience Collingwood 500 0 O 
MINT, (See page xii.) - - 14,770 1 6 | gir John aieas Duckworth - 1,000 0 0 
Duke of Grafton - - - 4580 0 0 
SALARIES ayy ALLOWANCES, Sir John Stuart ¥ » - 1,000 0 0 
(See page xiii.) - - - 9,560 17 O | Tord Lake 4 = mn 2,000 0 0 
i Marquis of Wellington - - 2,000 0 O 
AUDITORS or PUBLIC AC. " Dito  - - - 2,000 0 0 
COUNTS, (See page xiii.) - 56,250 3 5 | Hon, Jane Perceval -' - 1,909 $1218 
Spencer Perceval, Esq. - - 651 1 11 
# Sir Soulden Lawrence - - 1,208 15 9% 
PENSIONS. 
BOUNTIES, &c. 
Representatives of Arthur On- 
slow, Esq. - - - = 35,000 0 O |For the Encouragement of the 
Earl of Chatham - - - 4,000 0 0 Growth of Hemp and Flax in 
Lord Heathfield - - - 1,500 0 0 Scotland - - - - 2,956 13 8 
Lord Rodney - - - - 2,000 0 0 
Ditto - -  - - 923 1 6 }Compensations to Persons suf- 
Lady Dorchester - - - 1,000 0 O | fering under the Dock Act - 16,058 17 10 
Johu Penn, Esq. - - - $8,000 0 0 
Richard Penn, Esq.* - 1,000 0 O {Salaries, &c. in the Office of 
H. R. H. the Prince of Wales 65,000 0 0 Commissioners appointed per 
Ditto - Duke of York 14,000 0 O said Act - - ~ - 3,000 0 0 
Ditto - Ditto - - Clarence 12,000 0 O 
Nitto - - Ditto - - 6,000 9 O |Dean and Chapter of Westmin- 
Ditto - Ditto - - Kent 12,000 0 0 | ster; for Rent of Premises 
Ditto - - Ditto - 6,000 0 0 demised to the Commissioners 
Ditto - Ditto - Gesnticchind 12,000 0 0O of Woods per Act 50 Geo. ITI. 
Ditto - - Ditto - - 6,000 0 O cap.119 - - - - 419 11 @ 
Ditto - Ditto - - Sussex 12,000 0 O 
Ditto - - Ditto - - 6,000 0 O | Ditto = - - - - 105 3 @ 
Ditto - Ditto - Cambridge 12,000 0 0 
Ditto - - Ditto - - . 6,000 0 O |Right Hon. Charles Abbot, et al. 
Princess Charlotte of Wales - 7,000 0 0 for Marquis of Wellington, 
Duchess of Brunswick - - 10,000 0 0 per Act 52Geo. III. - - 100,000 0 0 
Duchess of York - - - 4,000 0 0 
Duke of Gloucester - - - 14,000 0 © | Ditto Interest on £. 100,000 from 
Princess Sophia of Gloucester - 7,000 0 O 22d July to 10th Oct. 1812 - 2,980 18 6% 
Duke of Brunswick = - %000 0 0 
Princess Augusta Sophia - - 7,912 1 94) Ditto for the Children of the 
Ditto Elizabeth - - = (4,912 -1°9 late Right Hon. Spencer Per- 
Ditto Mary - - - = “W912 14. ‘9 ceval, Interest on <£.50,000 
Ditto Sophia - - - - 74,912 1 9 granted per Act 52 Geo. III. 
Earl St. Vincent = - - - 2,000 0 0 from 11th May to 9th om rm 
Lord Duncan - e = = 2,000 0 0 1812 - - - - 403 10 42 
Duke of Richmond - - - 6,353 6 8 . - 
Sir Beaumont Hotham, knt. - 2,000 0 0 £.1,635,601 10 10 
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APPENDIX (D.)—A List of all such Sum and Sums of Money as have been incurred, and 
become due upon His Majesty’s Establishment for Civit Arrains within Scot.anD, bear- 
ing Date the 19th Day of June 1761; for one Year, from 5th Jan. 1812 inclusive, to 
5th Jan. 1813, Me. a ee te ee £. 112,748 2 a 








APPENDIX (E. 1, 2, and 4.)—Amount of Bounties paid in England and Scotland out 
of the Revenues of Customs and Excise, between the 5th Jan. 1812 and the 5th Jan. 1813; 
being Payments in the Nature of Anticipations of Exchejuer Issues. 








ENGLAND.. SCOTLAND. GREAT BRITAIN. 
CUSTOMS. e « 4) ¢. « @ 
Year ending 5th January 1813 ..... eoeneceees secoveres| 276,209 7 1 | 16,625 11° 22/552,834 18 3% 


The same out of EXCISE. 
Paid in the Year ended 5th January 1813 ......0 = . 





10,747 % 52%) 10,747 7 5E 











276,209 7 1] 87,372 18 8 '363,582 5 9 








APPENDIX (E. 3.)—Excist.—An Account of the Monies paid out of the Receipt of 
the Excise in England, in the Year ended 5th Jan. 1813. 


PENSIONS, viz. 6th Head ee tebe 
Duke of Grafton ....... Scauauagbesteseesesce sevencaes 9,000 0 0 
BEST COMP RRsecas eccsnsis)nckecessperevsccossesescasss 2,000 0 0 
Charles Boone, Moiety of the Earl of Bath’s .... 1,500 0 0 
OR NED OREMIE'S Gocccsccvcscnccns: ascesseosssensss’ gee ~O O 











BOUNTIES. 14,000 0 0 
On Salted Provisions exported, White Herrings 
taken, and Tonnage in the White Herring 
Fishery ..csccscescsesoes oe. cosece coseveccctescsces 2I,001 4 5% 
&£. 39,851 4 5% 
a 





APPENDIX (E. 5.)—Pensions paid by Parliamentary Grants, out of the Post Orrick 
Revenues, in the Year ended 5th Jan. 1813. 


His Grace the Duke of Marlborough ........sseseesseenee Ls 5,000 





His Grace the Duke of Grafton  .....ccseseeseecscessesenes 4,700 
The Heirs of the late Duke of Schomberg ............. 4,000 
£. 13,700 








APPENDIX (E. 6.)—Sums advanced by the Receivers General of Land and Assessed Taxes, 
on Account of Miritta and Deserters Warrants, and other Disbursements under 
various Acts of Parliament ; in the Year ended 5th Jan. 1813. 























ENGLAND & WALES. SCOTLAND. TOTAL. 
&f. ss d. Ga 8S aes. | ae ee 
Militia and Deserters Warrants ........ BiGebbroveds 87,160 19 32%) 19,416 1 1$)106,577 0 4% 
RIED a ccensnssauscacsccceaessevecrdaveturaseanesk see 16,8i4 7 1 1,528 10 10 18,342 17 11 
PIRRG "Ss ccabcucosececshcacecéescases sp prateccbeouen 1,171 4 1 703 17 114 1,875 2 0 
PEEBOT VG oo. cssccecsecesccsccvsssesesess ayeceee 11,780 0112) 5,977 2 72] 17,757 3 6 
IO Nichi. snes -onkhesnignicesbwmaliend dceuciile - = 1,975 3 7$| 1,975 3 "if 
Augmentation of Stipends to Scotch Clergy (50th 
iso. FEE, Cap. 04.) ..cccecasesassesccosese iesidanai gts 19,014 10 113| 19,014 10 11% 
116,926 1i 42] 48,615 7 14/165,541 18 6 
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APPENDIX (F.)—Navy Orrict —Monies received from the Exchequer for Nava 
Services, between the 5th Jan. 1812, and th: 5th Jan. 1813. 





























HEADS OF SERVICE. SUM. TOTAL. 
NAVY. 
° bin a ae ke Ee 
Waces. 4 2 
Wages to Officers and Seamen - - - - - -| 2,976,000 0 0 
Half pay to Sea Officers, and Bounty to Chaplains - -| 332,000 0 0 
Wages to his Majesty’s Dock and Rope Yards - - -| 1,264,000 0 0 
Genera SERVICES, Viz. 
Bills of Exchange, Imprests, Salaries, Pensions, Marines, &c. 1,628,000 0 0 
Building of Ships, purchase of Stores of every description, 
repairing Ships, purchase of Ships taken from the Enemy, 
Head Money, &c. paid in Bills at ninety daysdate = -| 4,805,599 2 5 
11,005,529 2 § 
VICTUALLING. 
Provisions and all Sorts of Victualling Stores, paid for in Bills 
at ninety days date - - - - - ~| 4,371,434 2 9 
Widows Pensions - - - - - ~ - - 43,747 6 9 
Bills of Exchange ~~ - ~ - ~ . - -}| 950,000 0 0 
General Services, viz. Necessary and Extra Necessary Money 
and Contingencies - - - -~ ee * -| 337,000 0 0 
. 5,702,181 9 6 
TRANSPORTS. 
Freight of Transports, Maintenance of Prisoners of War, and 
Expence of sick and wounded Seamen, paid for in Bills 
at ninety days date - - - - - - -| 3,358,628 15 1 
Bills of Exchange, and all Services paid for in ready Money -}] 434,000 0 0 
3,192,628 15 1 
&.} 20,500,339 7 O 








APPENDIX (G.)— Monies paid by the Office of Oxpnance in the Year 1812, for Services - 


Abroad and at Home. 


For Services at Home - - o ms es 
For Services Abroad = - = a = 2 en 


é. 


a & 


4,451,060 4 11 
- 660,021 17 9 





5,111,082 2 8 
* 858,672 6 9 








&. 4,252,409 15 11 





* The Sum of £.858,672 6s. 9d. being the value of Stores supplied by the Board of Ord 
to Foreign Powers, the Expense of which it is usual to reimburse to the Ordnance Department by 
the Paymaster General under Warrants of the Treasury, should be deducted from this Account, 
the same being also included in Appendix H. and I., leaving the Expenditure of the Ordnance De- 


partment £. 4,252,409 15s. 11d, 
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APPENDIX (H.)—Monies paid by the Right Honourable the Paymaster General of his 


[xxxvi 


Majesty’s Forces, from 25th Dec. 1811, to 24th Dec. 1812. 





Pay and Allowances of the Forces at Home (including Foreign Corps and 

Militia) Captains Allowances, Clothing, Recruiting and Contingencies - - 
Staffand Garrisons - - +: - - + = = = «= : 
Public Offices (including Superannuation Allowances) - a - 


Bills drawn by Deputy Paymasters abroad, on account of the above Services - 





Clothing for Veteran Battalions - - - - - - - - - 
Pay, &c. of Recruiting Troops of Regiments serving in India - - 
Iocal Militia - - -+ = + © | = 720,078 0 0 
Ditto - - excess beyond the Vote (to be included in the 

Account of Extraordinaries) - -* += = = 19,072 0 0 
Pay of Supernumerary Officers - - - - = - = = = 
Exchequer Fees - - 2 tl ee Se = ee = - ~ 


Half Pay and Military Allowances - - a - - - - - 
In and Out Pensioners of Chelsea Hospital - - - - * = = 


Widows Pensions - - - - - s = = ~ is = 
Compassionate List - - - - - a = = - = = 
Volunteer Corps - oe en Me ce Te ee te, a Re 
Allowance to retired Chaplains - - - ‘ « - - - - 


Medicines and Hospital Expences - - - - - - - - 


Barrack Department - - - - - - - - - — 
Commissariat Department - - - + - 1,396,446 17 0 
Ditto - - excess beyond Vote (to be included in Account 

of Extraordinaries) - - - 2 © 1,044,553 0 0 


Ditto - - for purchase of Specie to be remitted abroad (to be included 


in Ditto - - - - = ee - a as = “ 
Bat, Baggage,&c. = - = . “ js = = = = es - 
Miscellaneous Payments - - - - = = = 2 = = 
© Extraordinaries oti ee =~ th he koe sce. = = 
Portuguese Subsidy - - - - “= - - = + 
Giclisn Ditto” = = <« © © © © = @ s S's 


The Sum of £. 2,682,000 has also been paid by the Paymaster General, in discharge of Bills of Ex- 


change drawn by the Treasury of Ireland, on account of the Irish Loan. 


* The Sum paid for Extraordinaries, includes advances of Specie made by the Commissary General 
in the Peninsula for Pay of the Forces, and Provisions issued to the said Forces, for which credit 


will be given at the foot of the Account of Extraordinaries for 1812. 


Note.—The Sum of £.5,315,528 3s. 73d. being the amount of Remittances and Advances to other 
Countries, should be deducted from this Account, the same being included in this Account as well a& 
in Account Appendix I, The Expenditure of the Army will then be £. 24,987,362 11s, 83d. 


é. $e 


5,937,638 6 
195,756 18 
164,001 16 

3,459,650 7 
15,453 18 
27,783 19 


739,150 0 
29,974 0 
134,385 19 
172,199 13 
456,450 15 
39,873 

16,747 

181,962 10 
19,786 13 
91,960 14 
423,769 4 


2,440,999 17 


813,648 18 
10,325 12 
10,530 9 

12,520,841 0 
2,000,000 0 
400,000 0 


d, 


11 
4 
10 
5 


ououearsoconm pep estos 





30,302,890 15 
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APPENDIX (I.)—<An Account of Loans, Remittances, and Apvancts, to other Coun- 
tries, in the Year ended 5th Jan. 1813. 





IRELAND. 


On Account of Loaw 1811 = a 
Ditto - - 1812 = s. 
On Account of Lotteries 1811 ” - 


SICILY. 


To complete the Subsidy granted 1811 - 
In part of the Subsidy granted 1812 - 


PORTUGAL, 


To complete the Sum granted for Portu- 
guese Troops 1811 - - - 
Ditto - - 1812, including the Value 
of Arms, &c. furnished by the Board 
of Ordnance, amounting to £, 146,550 
4s, 6d. and the Value of Stores, &c. 
furnished by the Commissary in Chief 
To complete the Sum granted 1811, for 
the Relief of the Inhabitants of Por- 
tugal - - - - - - 


SPAIN. 


Estimated Value of Advances, under the 
Direction of his Majesty’s Minister at 
Cadiz _ - -@ - - - 

Value of Arms and Stores supplied by the 
Board of Ordnance - - - - 

Ditto - - Clothing, &c. by the Commis- 
sary in Chief and Storekeeper General - 

Ditto - - Provisions by the Commissioners 
of Victualling - - - - = 


SWEDEN. 


Amount of Bills drawn from Sweden - 
Advances to the Agents of the Swedish 


Government in this Country - 4 

Value of Articles supplied by the Com- 

missary in Chief - - = ‘a 
RUSSIA. 


Value of Arms, &c, supplied by the 
Board of Ordnance - = - - 2 
Ditto - - Bark supplied by the Commis- 
sary in Chief - - - = - 


EMPEROR OF MOROCCO, 


Value of Arms and Stores supplied by the 
Ordnance Department - fs ; 


* N. B. It being the practice to repay to the Ordnance and to other Departments, who 
furnish any Supplies for Foreign Powers, the Value of those Supplies by Warrants 
upon the Paymaster General ; the whole of this Expenditure is also included in 
the Account of Monies paid by that Officer, Appendix H.; and the said Sum of 
£.5,315,528 3s. 74d, must therefore be deducted therefrom. 


The Total Value of Arms and. Stores supplied by the Ordnance Department is 
£. 858,672 6s. 9d.; which Sum is deducted from Appendix G, in which the Ex- 


200,000 
200,000 





167,831 


2,000,000 


60,444 





1,000,000 
424,494, 
652,740 

15,091 


0 0 
9 11 
0 0 
6 7h 





178,289 
100,002 
28,444 





285,675 
562 


9 9 
0 6 








penditure for these Arms, &c, is also included, 














é. a & Li aw & 
700,000 0 0 
2,072,000 0 0 
116,500 0 0 

2,888,500 0 0 
400,000 0 QO 
2,228,276 9 10 
2,092,525 16 6% 
506,736 4 5 
286,237 10 3 
1,952 2 7 

#5,315,528 3 73 

Total - - &.| 8,204,028 3 7% 
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APPENDIX (K 1.).—Aa Account, shewing ow the Monies remaining in the Receipt of the 
Excuequer on the 5th day of Jan. 1812, together with the Monies paid into the same 
during the Year ended the 5th day of Jan. 1813, have been actually upplied ; so far as 
relates to MiscELLANEOUS SERVICES. 





SERVICES AT.HOME, é. s. d. 
To the Governors of the Bounty of Queen Anne for the SS of the Mainte- 
nance of the Poor Clergy 1812 - - = © «+ 100,000 0 0 
For defraying the ne nee of the Royal Military College “1811, 12 - - - 30,536 0 6 
Ditto ~- - Royal Military Asylum 1511, 12 - =. -e~, 29,299 7 5 
Ditto - - Royal Naval Asylum 1812 - 25,457 7 10 
Ditto the expense of the erection of the Royal Military —_ at Sandhurst 1811, 12 126,000 0 0 
For carrying on the building of a new Mint 1811 ae i 5,079 9 4 
Towards defraying a balance due on account of the Bills for all the Fittings, Fix- 
tures and Utensils provided for additional Works at the new Mint 1812 - - 10,000 0 0 
To complete the Expense of Machinery for the new Mint 1811, 12 rie tes ae 6,950 7 0 
To defray the Expense of making a Tunnel at the new Mint 1811 a 2,500 0 0 
Towards defraying the Expense of completing the new Marshalsea Prison 1810 - 3,500 0 0 
For defraying the Expense of Works at the two Houses of Parliament 1811 - - 7,100 0 0 
For defraying the samen of Works at the = ea: and ae House at 
Winsor 1811 - - 6,000 0 0 
Towards the building of the _— — of Bethlem i in 1 St. George's Fields 181 1,12 23,585 0° 0 
Towards defraying the Expences of the repair of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel 1512 - 4,699 4.4% 
Towards making Roads and building Bridges in the Highlands of Scotland 1811 - 20,000 0 0 
For dcfraying the Expence of making an Inland Nevigaien from the Eastern to the 
Western Sea 1811, 12 - - 70,000 0 0 
For defraying the Charge of the Works and | ‘Repairs of the Military Roads in ‘North 
Britain 1812 - - - - = 5,894 18 4 
For the Improvement of Holyhead edbees 1812 - 5,000 0 0 
Towards defraying half the aca of aan a i over the Eden at Carlisle, 
1812 = - - - 5,028 10 0 
For improvements of ee and Places near + to Westminster Hall 1812 - - 4,436 0 1 
To pay Salaries to certain Officers of the two Houses of Parliament 1811, 12 - 1,880 0 O 
For defraying extraordinary or pamiaus incurred for Prosecutions, &c. relating to the 
Coin, i811, 12 - - - - - - ° = 5,500 0 0 
For defraying the Expense of Law Charges 1811, “ee - © - = 25,000 0 0 
For defraying the net of i maintaining, and employing Convicts at 
Home 1812 - - - 48,967.19 3 
For defraying the Bupenee of the Public Office, aie delet 1811, 12 - - - 11,350°16 8 
For defraying the Charge of the Superintendence of Aliens !811,12 - - - 9,909 12 0 
For defraying Expences incident to the two Houses of Parliament 811,12 - = 4,515 10 0 
To be paid to Sheriffs for Conviction of Felons and Ooemeny ments 1811, 12 -¢ - 12,500 0 0 
For the Board of Agriculture 1812  - 5,500 0 0 
For Jefraying the extra cage for Contingencies of the these Sesetarkes of State 
Whit. « -_ + - +. Sere 
For defraying the extra Charge for Messengers of Ditto 1811, 12 - 43 9,000 0 0 
For Compensation to the Commissioners appointed to aa into the Public Ex- 
penditure in certain Military Departments 1812 - - - 2+ 1,734 4& 10% 
To defray the Expense of the National Vaccine Eateblishanent 1912 - ~ - 3,000 0 O 
Towards defraying the Expense of the Veterinary College 1811 - : 1,000 0 0 
For enabling the Trustees of the British a to carry on the ane reposed in 
them by Parliament 1812 ° -.* = 7,405 12 11 
To the same to enable them to proceed in making purchases for improving the 
Collection of printed Books respecting the British Islands, &c. 1812 ~ 1,000 0 0 
For defraying the Charge of printing for the House of Lords 1811 19,485 1 8 
For defraying the Charge of printing the 62d Volume of the Journals of the House 
- of Commons 1810 - - - = Ps - - - - 3,500 0 O 
For Ditto - 1811 em - e 63d Ditto = - 3,620 12 6 
For defraying the Expense of printing the Votes of the oeee of Cuneta, 1812 = 2,000 0 0 
For defraying the Charge of printing Bills, Rayer, and other wae, ail Order 
of the House of Commons 1811 - 3 16,000 0 0 
For defraying the Expense of printing incurred by Order of the Commissioners 

on the Public Records 1812 2 6,910 14 9 
For defraying the Charge of printing on 43d. Adth | oil 45th Volumes of the 

Journals of the House of Lords 1812 = - 4,530 2 7 
For defraying the Expense of reprinting the Tournala of the House of Commons 181 { 6,000 0 0 
For defraying the Charge of Stationary for the two Houses of Parliament 1811, 12 3,662 15 6 
To the Usher of the Court of Exchequer, for’ supplying Stationary to the Court "and Pi tug 

Officers, and for keeping the vane | in repair, and for the usual and accustomed 

Fees 1811, 12 - - n c * - = - 7 ~ : 2,182 8 0 
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For making good the deficiency of the Grant 1811, for the Regeme of Prosecutions 
relating to the Coin 1812 - 
To make good the deficiency of the “Grant 1810, fi. ‘Printing the 62d Volume of 
the Journals of the House of Commons 1812 - - 
ToDitto - for printing Bills, Reports, and other Papers 1812 . - - 
To Ditto - of Grants 1811, for reprinting two Volumes Journals 1812 - 
For the Relief of Poor French Refugee Laity and Clergy 1812 - - 
For the Relief of the suffering Clergy and Laity of France, Tedenens Dutch, and 
Corsican Emigrants, Saint Domingo Sufferers, and American Loyalists 1811, 12 - 
For the Protestant Dissenting Ministers in England and Ireland 1812 - : - 
For small Charitable and other Allowances to the Poor of Saint Martin in the 


Fields, et alia, 1811, 12 - . - - 
To pay Superannuation Allowance to Mr. Pingo, formerly Assistant Engraver in 
his Majesty’s Mint 1812+ - Se Tie 
Ditto to Mr. Royer, formerly a Clerk in the Lottery Office - . : 
Ditto to Mr. Planta, formerly one of the Paymasters of Eacheqeer Bills - ~ 
Ditto te two retired Clerks in the Audit Office - - 


To his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, the Epanses ipeusred by him in in con- 
sequence of the assumption of the Personal Exercise of the Royal Authority - 
For defraying Captain Manby’s Allowance and Travelling Expenses in carrying 
into execution his Plan for saving the lives of Shipwrecked Mariners 1812 - 
‘or further remuneration to Mr. Greathead, Inventor of the Life Boat 1812 . 
To Mr. Crompton for the invention of the Machine called the Mule 1812 - - 
To the Trustees, for the use of the twelve Glave of the late Right | Hopeunshle 


Spencer Perceval 1812 - - 
For paying off certain Annuities after the wie of &. 5 per eon per annum, _ being 
part of the Annuities granted by Acts 37 and 42 Geo, 3, 1812 - 


To pay Bills drawn for the Relief of French Raigranta resident in the Islands of 
Jersey and Guernsey 1811, 12 - 

For the Salaries to the Officers, and Incidental Expenses in preparing and drawing 
the Lotteries 1811 and 1812 - . 

To the Chief Clerk in the Office of the Anditer of the Biskoqees, for hie extra 
trouble ia preparing Exchequer Bills pursuant to the Act of 48 Geo. 3, 1811, 12 

For Salaries to the Officers, and Incidental ak carers of the Commissioners for 
reducing the National Debt 1811, 12 - - 

For Incidental Expenses attending the Acts for the Redemption of the Tand Tax, 18it 


For the Salaries and Expences of the American Commissioners 1811, ° - 
To the Bank of anges, for management on Life Annuities 1812 - - 
Ditto ~ for Goengat on pour one oa Loan £. 12,000, 000 1811 

Ditto - - onLoan &£. 6,789, 625, 1812 
Ditto - - for sneeiving Loan L. 12, 000,000, 1811 - os - 
Ditto - - - - £. 6,789,625, 1912 ee ee ae 
Ditto - - discount on Lotteries 1811 - - - - - - 
Ditto - - for receiving Ditto - - - - ae ee 


fo replace io his Majesty’s Civil List, ihe Sums issued thereout, for the- following 
Services 3 viz. 


To Sir John Colpoys, Treasurer of Greenwich Hospital, in part payment of the Fees 
charged on the receipt of £. 300,000 granted by Parliament to be distributed 
amongst the Officers and Seamen who served in the Battle of Trafalgar - 

To Edward Walmisley, Esq. for preparing the 40th and 41st Volumes of the Jour- 
nals of the House of Lords to be printed, and correcting the Press - 

To George Dickens and John Church, Esqrs. for Stationary sent to New South Wales 

To Thomas Nicholas Wittwer, Esq. for his trouble in aparing East India Ac- 


counts, for one year, to 7th Sept. 1810 - 
To William Coineery, Eon, for Stores anges by the Ship Hindostan at New South 
Waies - a - 


To the Magistrates of the ‘Thames Police Office, “farther Bupenses incurred i in ear- 
rying into effect a Plan for the better security of the Shipping in the Port of London 

To James Read, Esq. to defray the Expenses of the Establishment of the Horse 
Patrol, for the better Security of the Public Roads sare g to the ern 
three quarters of-a year to 10th October 1811 - - 

To Peter Grant, Esq. Secretary to the Commissioners of Military Thaquiry, for, de- 
fraying the Expences of the said Commissioners io carrying the Act into execution 

To Lg a rr , for popeney the 42d Volume of the <r Journals oe 
the Press 

To William Chinnery, Esq. te pay Messrs. Gueseya ae Expenses on Commitices of 
the Houses of Patliament in Session 1810 and 1811 . 

To John Whidby, Esq. as a Compensation for his Services, and in Reimbursement 
of Expenses incurred in surveying Ardrossan Harbour 

To Dr. Thomas Brooke Clarke, for arranging the Returns of “the Non- resident 
Clergy, for half a year ended 5th July 1811 - - > - * ~ 
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xiii] PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Great Britain. [xliv 


To William Watson, Esq. Serjeant at Arms to the House of Lords, for his Services 

during Session 1811 - 1,582 8 6 
To John Clementson, Esq. as Deputy ‘Serjeant at "Arms to the House of Commons, 

one year’s Rent of a House in lieu of ss pane he way? at sag House of 


Commons, due Midsummer last - - 219 14 0 
To Thomas Telford, Esq. Reimbursement of Expenses incurred in making Sur- 

veys, &c. for the Holyhead and Port Patrick Roads - 2,546 5 11 
To George Saunders, Esq. to discharge verconernad Demands for Works deine ‘at the 

Fleet and King’s Bench Prisons 2,604 17 2% 
‘To Lord Walsingham, for his Services as Chaidmen of | the Committee of the ‘Howe 

of Peers during Session 1811 - - - 2,631 4 6 


To Thomas Brodie, Esq. forming an Tndex to he Soueale of the House of Peers, 

and for Salaries paid by _ and other anne pw for one ie to 

5th January 1811 - 1,685 2 0 
To Edward Stracey, Esq. for his Services. attending ; as Counsel upon the ‘Chair- 

man of the Committees of the House of Peers during the Session 1811 - = 1,582 9 0 
To Juhn France, Esq. for his assistance in forming an Index to the Rolls of Parliament 428 15 0 
To Thomas James Mathias, Esq. to enable him to pay Bills somes on the late 

Richard Cumberland, Esq. as Agent for Nova Scotia - ~ 391 11 0 
To Thomas Morton, Esq. and others, (the African Cummittee) to be by them em- 

ployed in repairing, maintaining and wappering the British Forts and Settle- 

ments on the Coast of Africa - 10,000 0 0 
To William Chinnery, Esq. to pay Bills drawn by the Collector of the Customs 
, at Antigua, for Expenses —ahames wes Care and ae of a cmp * i 


tured Negroes - - 864 12 7% 
To Matthew Martin, Esq. towards carrying into effect a plan for enquiring into 
the state of the Mendicity of the Metropolis - 500 0 0. 


To the Representatives of the Right Honourable Charles Fulke Greville, in Re- 

imbursement of Fees paid by them on the receipt of the Sum voted aa Parliament, 

for the Purchase of his Collection of Minerals - - ~ 354 10 
To Benjamin Easton, Esq. to discharge Fees on passing Public Accounts - - 2,000 0 
For defraying Charges heretofore paid out of the Proceeds of Old Stores - - 6,785 15 
To make good the Sum issued pursuant to Addresses - = - = «= 22,316 19 


onoo 


SERVICES ABROAD. 





To defray the Charge of his Majesty’s Foreign and other Secret Services 1811,12 - 137,489 16 0 
For defraying the Charge of African Forts 1812 - - - 25,000 0 0 
Towards rebuilding the public Edifices at Trinidad, destroyed by Fire 1811 - - 22,000 0 0 
For paying Bills drawn from aay for the Relief of Toulonese and Corsican 

Emigrants, 1811, 12 - - - 4,000 0 0 
For paying Bills drawn on account of Dutch “Allowanced Officers 1811 - 8,528 13 0 
To pay Bills drawn from New South Wales 1812 - eae! xe - 48,000 0 0 
For the Civil Establishment of Bahamas 1811, 12 - - - - ae 2,400 0 0 
Bermuda - - - - - - - 886 17 1 

Dominica - - - - - - - 541 0 af 
Upper Canada - - - - - - - 7,450 0 0 
Nova Scotia 1812 - - - - - - 10,500 0 0 
New Brunswick - - - - - - 5,600 0 0 
Cape Breton - - - - - - - 2,060 0 0 
Saint John - - - - - - - 2,700 0 0 
Newfoundland - - - - - - - 3,500 0 O 
New South Wales oe) 8 “6 «s> . 8) = » 19908 15.0 

Total - - + «= «= 1,779,089 3 9% 








APPENDIX (K. 2.)—-Monies issued in the Year ended 5th Jan. 1813, to the East Inp1a 
Company, on account of the Loan of £. 2,500,000 raised for the Service of the Com- 
pany by the Act 52 Geo. 3, Cap. SS rccvcccescocccccccccsevecccccccecce rf 2,498,000 0 0 


Mem.—-The Sum of £.2,000 was reserved in pursuance of the said Act, for Payment 
to the Bank for receiving Contributions to the said Loan. 


7 











APPENDIX (K. 3.)—Monies issued from the Exchequer in the Year ending the 5th Jan. 
1813, on account of the Commercial Exchequer Bills, authorized to be issued per Act 
51 Geo. 3, cap. 15. 


Issued in Payment of the Principal and ene of the said te, a for 


Expenses of Management - - is 2% " 1,975,161 16 7 








—— — = 
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ViI.—Pustic Funpep Dest, 1813. 


VI—PUBLIC FUNDED DEBT. 


 ——— 


{xlvi 


An Account of the Progress made in the Redemption of the Pustic Dest of IneLanp, 
Funded in Great Britain, at 1st February 1813. 













































































ee f 
FUNDS. CAPITALS. Comusisalonere “a Price of annually eqquenie rd the Reduction 
at the Stocks of the DEBT. 
Ist Feb, 1813. 
&. & ¢& on at Sa Annuity of | & s. de 
Consolidated 3 per ct. on Ca- 
per ct. Annuit.|33,235,125 0 0} 5,148,221 | 3,250,021 12 5 63% | pitals created 
since 1797 ...| 698,131 13 8 
Reduced do...... 30,068,750 0 0) 5,505,278 | 3,445,872 17 9) 62% 
Dividend on 
Consolidated 4 &.10,653,499 
per ct. Annuit.} 5,054,375 0 0) 3 per cent,...} 319,604 19 4 
Do 5percent.do.| 572,000 0 0 ae 
1,017,736 13 0 
68,930,250 0 0)10,653,499 | 6,695,894 10 2) 622 
Redeemed by the —a3 s_ _-_ ——— 
Commissioners.| 10,653,499 0 0 Bank Long An- 
nuities which 
Debt Unredeem- eee! will expire 5th 
ed Ist Feb. 1813/58,276,751 0 0 July 1860 ...} 104,083 6 8 
| cheese A 
Progress made in the Redemption of the ImreRiaL Dest, at Ist February 1813. 
Imperial 3 perct. | 1 per ct. on Ca- 
Annuities ...... 7,502,633 6 8} 1,361,974] 824,328 13 3) 60% | pital created 
<j by Loan 1797, 36,693 0 6 
Redeemed by the 
Commissioners.| 1,361,974 0 0 Dividend on 
£, 1,361,974 
Unredeemed 1st 3 per cent. 
Feb, 1813 ......| 6,140,659 6 8 Annuities .. 40,859 4 4 
11,552 4 4 
Imprial 2a O— 
nuities which 
will expire Ist 
May 1819 ...] 230,000 0 0 
Progress made in the Redemption of the Debt of Portucat, at 1st February 1813. 
Reduced 3 per Annual Appro- 
cent Annuities.| 895,522 79] 176,674 | 112,367 6 0| 63§ | priation ......J 30,000 0 0 
— Oe 
Redeemed by the 
Commissioners.| 1'76,674 0 0 Dividend on 
£. 116,674 
Unredeemed 1st 3 per cent. ; 
Feb. 1813 ......) 718,848 7 9 Annuities....... 5,300 4 4 
35,300 4 4 
TTA 
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six] VH.—Pvaric Fuxnen Dewr, 1813, {l 


An Account of the Pustic Funpep Dest of Grear Britain, as the same stood on the 
1st of February 1813. 








TOTAL DEBT UNREDEEMED. &. s @, &. & d 
At 3 per cent. 
Bank of England, and Annuities 1726 .......sscesceee 12,686,800 0 6 
South Sea Old and New Spero * UROL cq vaccaudennce 16,125,684 13 11g 
Consolidated Annuities ....-:csccccceesccceeceeccecee coves | 347,841,115 6 6E 
Reduced Annuities ......scsseresescessesccee cesssvseseseees | 103,523,505 18 8° 
At 4 per Cent, 
Consolidated Annuities ......ssecccccssscsserssessssessesee | 66,115,296 2 2 
At 5 per Cent. 
Consolidated Annuities ....sscscsseccessssecccsessssescsses | 92,632,254 13 TF 
Annuities 1199 and 1802 .. ..0.ce- cc. cecccevcscscsesseoess 1,622,994 14 9 
"DORAE  WOAS TEARS ccs vcied caccnedscciveataccdsnscness 640,347,651 9 8 
eae 
MNORL TAUETORE oi ceieciccnccvecccccascoteccted cdvccccccesccdcee | SlQtad tot: LO. & 
Annuities for Lives or for Terms of Years .....+.sseeeereees 1,540,257 19 13 
Charges of Management .... ...-++000- 238,952 15 of 


Annuities fallen in or dead; "grants by ‘Parliament ‘and 
Annuities of 1 per cent. on part of Capitals created 
Since 5th January 1793 ....serecseceeeseresereeseseenes eee oe 14,258,207 6 1 





Total Cuance for Desr payable in Great Brian ...... 37,793,405 11 1 


* 














VIL—UNFUNDED DEBT. 


An Account of the Unrunpep Dest and Demanps OursTANDING on the 5th Duy 
January 1813. 























Amount Outstanding. 
ExcHEQuer. é. ge @ "ae % @s ’ 
Exchequer Bills provided for .....sssssesesersesssseesee | 25,406,400 0 0 “ 
covscceeeLOveoeee UNPFOVIdE FOF. .....scereceecere eoseseee | 20,000,000 0 O 
45,406,400 0 @ 
TReasuny. 
Niscellaneqny Bervices .....cssseccccocstacetencenscccs.ees 414,532 14 114 
Warrants for Army Services... ........cccccecseossees dase 313,895 18 5 
AP OGMD SBM o cu sidieiueocdiddeticuuacndescees tancdemestes 1,245,609 O O 
; 1,974,037 13 4d 
nl San, 5 OD ee 5 -Siete as 1,507,580 12 5 
ROTM 8k iu SAN Ueag hl sa paid SéaSES aa chs DE daaeas ua ees awT CRA - - - 246,213 3 8 
Ordnance  .......ecceeeee seas de cbdasedouuagrase wees ueucon eaideiad - - ~ 900,560 § 10 
Navy .crcce-cesssssssserersecsecesesees ducdaisuscgusdvacsaae dinates . - - 7,748,872 9 1 
Civil List Advances..........0.5 Wipsacdvseeeteacgnascananaasoebel - oR 55,232 Lb 5% 
57,838,696" 8 10 
AEE ATR ae EE 


Vou. XXVI.—Appendis, {a} 

















li} PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Great Britain, 


VIII.—DISPOSITION OF GRANTS. 








[lik 


An Account shewing how the Moniks, given for the Service of the Year 1812, have been 


disposed of ; so far as relates to GREAT Britain. 








SERVICES. ; SUMS Voted or Granted, SUMS Paid. Remains to be Paid. 

— L£. s ad. £. s a, &- $s d. 

TINE osncsnsssscscnnthpandiaguiemesosscute wee | 19,702,399 2 3 | 18,880,428 14 1 821,970 8 2 

Ordnance .....sssscecsessnsseececcerceceeneeeee| 4804,931 110 | 4,090,000 0 0 | 714,931 1 10 
Forces ....0. ee os éciaGeséeeese wcaeey 21,796,293 15 10 | 21,796,293 15 10 
Vote of Credit ....csccsccsscssssceeeseeeseseee| 3,000,000 0 0 | 3,000,000 0 0 
Ditto for Portugal ..........sssesssesesseeeeeees| 2,000,000 0 0 | 2,000,000 0 0 
Ditto Sicily ....... pacuoduedecseksestahes ede! ob 400,000 0 0 400,000 0 0 


For the purchase of Quarries, and ‘e: carry 
ou the Works in Plymouth Sound, in 






































order to form a Breakwater ..........00+ 80,000 0 0 - ~ 80,000 @ @- 
To make good the like Sum which has been 

issued by his Majesty’s Orders, pursuant 

to Addresses of the House of Commons, 

and which has not been made good by 

MPBETRTIEUG | 'oncticsecdessscerlerscses osegeees 24,853 16 0 24,853 16 0 
Civil Establishments . ae eee uatosae 2,469,446 13 95} 2,526,602 17 3% 142,843 16 6} 
To make good Sums, which ‘have been 

issued at the Receipt of the Exchequer 

out of his Majesty’s Civil List Reve- 

WOR ucaccuesoecevenvs iE wcermieesraceexe etic "6,813 1 14 76,813 1 14 
Services paid without Fee or Deduction...} 3,174,954 8 0%/ 3,099,106 7 0%) ‘75,848 1 0 

57,529,691 18 10$155,694,098 11 44 1,835,593 7 6} 
Payments for other Services, not being part of the Supplies granted for the Services 
Of the Year ..c.ccccvccrcccsccvccvcesccsssccsonecevesccee cooseseee se cnserccccceccoeecess soccecees £.475,386 5 25 
Ways and Means for answering the foregoing SERVICES. 
cf. & de 
Duties on Malt, Sugar, Tobacco and Snuff, and on Pensions, — &c. con- 

tinued .. pUsdencscatnbcsresesconsvacccseneseobaGunsoeqsien, bogedsss acccsecesececes 3,000,000 0 O 
Estimated Surplus of the Consolidated "Fund, to 5th April 1813 cvccecsess seseceseeseeee 3,600,000 0 O 
War Taxes 2.00.00 sccscecee eereccccaccccvoeccccecccceescetecsccncccccscsccccesecetescccccsccosce DO, "400, 000 0 0 
Estimated Profits of EPRCCTUEN 5 2 cs aesescucvscsncedecdadaalgtsscaeesccsssvscanescessnsvedscas "230, 000 0 0 

“Loan per Act 52 Geo, 3. cap. QAicccccccossosccssecceccccsccsoccccocesccocces deateesaeae 6,789,625 0 @ 
Ditto per Act 52 Geo. 3. cap. 85, part of L 22,500, 000, the remainder £- ‘4, 350,000, 

_ being for the Service of Ireland, and £. 2. +500, 600, for the East India Company 15,650,000 0 0 
Monies arisen from the Sale of Old Naval and Victualling Stores 0000 scccccccesesses 441,218 0 0 
War Taxes, 1811, being part of the amount of Exchequer Bills charged on the Aids 

of that Year, subscribed to be funded pursuant to Act 52 Geo. 3, cap. 14 ........ 2,209,626 0 O 
Exchequer Bills on Vote of Credit .......ccccssesecsssssersecsevserssssseeeseceerseteceeseres 3,000,000 0 0 
Repayment by East India Company, in part of £. 1 "500, 600, issued for their Relief 

by virtue of the Act 53 Geo. 3, Cap. 114 ......sccconvesesecerseeescsdeeesescessveneres 88,000 0 0 

55,408,469 0 0 
Total Sum granted, as per preceding ACCOUNE sss sssscssesersecsererereseeeterseeseseree 21,929,691 18 104 
Paid for Services not voted as per ditto... ..reccresesscrressseereceeesereeee ennsssenesesses 475,386 5 2% 

58,005,078 4 1% 
Amount of Ways and Means, as above ...osscssecersssevessecenssesscssreessessescaereeess 09,408,469 0 0 
Deficiency of Ways and Means ...ssc.sccscsecescccssscsssvensssecsssssscccscssscesceceessees 2,096,609 4 12 





Note.—When the Proportion of Ireland’s contribution of 2-17ths to the 
General Expenditure of the United Kingdom, shall be ascertained, it 
will be applied in Aid of this Deficiency. 
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I.—Pustie Income, (IrELAnp) 18153. 
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I.—PUBLIC INCOME OF IRELAND ; 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING FIFTH JANUARY, 


1813. 








An Account of the Onpinary Revenues and Extraorpinany REsoukces constituting the 
Pustic Income of IRELAND. 












































GROSS RECEIPT: Drawbacks, Discounts, NET PRODUCE 
HEADS OF REVENUE. Charges of ble to National 
Total Receipt to be &c. paid out of the Gross Objects, and the Payments 
accounted for. Revenues, into the Exchequer. 
Ordinarp Fevenueg. 
Ge! od we 2 é. s. de 
CUSTOMS.  ....ce..eees cccsccsccssecsece cocsse | 2,998,565 9 OF} 497,005 13 02} 2,401,559 15 112 
WROTE vccgcensyececccdecscess Perererrerr re 3,242,357 18 0 407,936 17 O4| 2,834,421 0 15 
STAMPS ......... sicveduseceses Seccccescocecoee 910,342 14 103 60,105 9 14 850,237 5 9 
POST OFFICE ..... sedduadeseuseneas ieeedeas 238,879 10 9 122,282 5 6 116,597 5 3 
POOMDAGE PRSE cis cesses scoccccccssvecaseceanss 25,606 11 2% - - 25,606 11 2 
Pewis Fess ...... Ape ewe was custbavekdietorte 5,121 5 104 - - 5,12L 51 
CUMEANEEND Sprescanipnneen, senmmnenpenaincsenss 6,047 12 73 : - 6,047 12 71% 
Total Ordinary Revenue............| 7,326,921 2 42] 1,087,330 4 8§] 6,239,590 17 7% 
€rtraordinarp Viesources. 
From the Commissioners of the Navy in 
Great Britain, on account of Advances 
made by several Collectors in Ireland, 
for Seamen’s Wages........ eke 65,279 18 113 - - 65,279 18 114 
From the Paymaster General of Great 
Britain, on account of Advances made by 
several Collectors in Ireland, for Half- 
pay to reduced Officers, Pensions to 
Officers Widows, &c. on the British 
Establishment ........sseseseeseenceeeseens 3,420 19 23 - - 3,420 19 2% 
From Great Britain, being one-third of the 
Profit on the Lotteries for 1811 ......... 126,208 6 8 - - 126,208 6 8 
From several County Treasurers, per the 
Receiver General, on account of Ad- 
vances made by the Treasury for im- 
proving Post Roads in Ireland.........++ 25,125 13 Qk - - 25,125 13 2% 
From several County Treasurers, per the 
Receiver General, on account of Ad- 
vances for building Gaols ..........0+++ 2,433 7 1 - - 2433 7 21 
From Great Britain’ to complete 
£. 4,500,000 British, for the Public 
- Service in Ireland, pursuant to 51 Geo. > 
B, Ch. 49 scevcecccsercesce. secccccsscsceccece| 2094046 19 2 ~ - 2,094,646 19 @ 
Other Monies paid to the Pablic... edeccenes 7,318 18 2% - - 7,318 18 2% 
Total Independent of the Loans ......| 9,651,355 4 10 | 1,087,330 4 8§| 8,564,025 0 1} 
LOANS paid into the Exchequer, in the 
Year ended 5th January 1813..........0 | 4,196,490 13 114 - 7 4,196,490 13 114 
Total including Loans .......+0..s0e00e+ | 13,847,845 18 9§} 1,087,330 4 8§/12,760,515 14 0g 
Appropriated Duties for Local Objects. 
Linen Manufacture .....ssceccscsecesseescoees 263 1 0 ~ - 263 1 @ 
Improvement of Dublin ..........secceeeeeee 12,514 9 9 - . 12,514 9 9 
Repairs of the Royal Exchange and Com- 
mercial Buildings... .......ccccscsssscresees 2,621 15 2 + - 2,621 15 2 
Lagan Navigation, cc....scssccccssssceseesevees 5,274 17 54 3,262 12 2 2,012 5 3% 
Fnus Of Court 20.00 .cocccecsccesscceces cocce 1,993 6 8 - - 1,993 6 8 
Light RRR sia isles Uaanuenus teickccdacedscanas 36,689 17 st ba = 36,689 17 8h 
Total Duties for Local Objects ...... 59,357 7 84h $3,262 12 2 56,094 15 64 
GRAND TOTAL ssrseorsrperavepeeeee | 13,907,208 6 6 | 1,090,592 16 10§| 12,816,610 9 it 
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_ Wii] IV.—Trape and NavicatTion, 1813. [viii 


TIL—ARREARS AND BALANCES. 





é. a & 
Balances due on the 5th of Jan. 1813, from deceased and dismissed Collectors of Customs 17,029 19 Of 
DLO .ccvccserecesccers IBRD csncscccessessesbas sacerdevccsccscees eodtecresccssescse-coees Excise 137,639 13 3¢ 
Ditto ...... Wiss taeseae Ditto ........ Kec cnccohennts »oeee Hearth Money Collectors ais sine -» «65,644 16 10 


a 





IV.—TRADE AND NAVIGATION. 





Value of all Imports into, and of all Expoxts from, Ingvanp, for Three Years, 
ending the 5th of January, 1813, 

















@FFICIAL VALUE of 

OFFICIAL VALUE of =| / —~ 

IMPORTS, Irish Produce and | Foreign and Colonial 

Manufactures Exported. | Merchandize Exported. 

be & @. &. ter 3 be a @ 

Year ended 5th January 1811 .......secs0008 | 6,564,578 S$ OF] 5,471,012 15 O2] 627,472 16 10 
weesetacenedecnectucuey cote Gy 0 ape ames 4 7,231,603 15 104] 5,833,996 9 17 256,415 4 9 
PEL NR IRE rc MN i RS | 8,820,359 16 1 | 6,463,744 13 14|} 404,424 11 104 


Note—The real Value of Irish Produce and Manufactures Exported in the ‘Year ended 
the 5th of Jan, 1813, computed at the average Prices Current, amounted to £. 13,809,951 9 2 








Number of Vussexs, with the Amount of their Tonnace, that were Built and Registered in 
ihe several Ports of IRELAND, for three Years. 





VESSELS. | TONS. 








Year ending 5th Janumivg ISL1! scvecsccccpesscecedeseses ei. aiemaieade gusessecavivantwace Qk | 1,331 
diechdaca ae UE Be Se LRT A, Li AI ita | 41 1,655 
udlacavenacas Wecnsesscsseparce EORG § odictncdaatugeedcaccecestaccasaccuacsduceeeucesenseusedadl 50 1,952 














Number of Vessets, with the Amount of their Tonnace, and Number of Men and Boys 
usually employed in navigating the same, which belonged to the several Ports of IRELAND 
on the 30th September, 1812. 





| VESSELS, H TONNAGE. | MEN. 





L111 57,103 | 5,320 








Number of Vessers with the Amount of their Tonnace, &c. that entered Inwarps and 
cleared Outwaros, tt the several Ports of IxfLanp, from, or to, all Parts of the 
World, in the three Yeurs, ending 5th January 1813. 


















































INWARDS. 
7 TRISH. BRITISH. FOREIGN. = * 
SHIPS-; TONS. | MEN, eae as TONS. MEN. SHIPS. | TONS, MEN, 
Years pena: Sth sens —— -| ——— 
cinieaiiasiiainig EE sesseceae | 1,982 130,991] 8,985] '7,514]673,540] 38,536]| 669 [119,188] 6,643 
siavstnacsexsiats © 1812 .ecccccssenenecee [1,956] 193,748} 9,125) '7,4041586,255] 39 504]| 644 |129,994] 6,673 
seh aaidaieanimti 1813 .ssccsesersseneeee {2p229]152,355] 10,398] 9,022] 350,473] 47,809} 405 | 79,307] 4,255 
OUTWARDS. 
Years ending 5th January, . 
edbecccceseeces o REEF sbeveces ccccccvcce 11,04 15125,399 8,650/|6,931:627,012 35,595|| 639 |117,414] 6,312 
eedecce Rocasccogeg U@EM hendécceccnscnccs BUGEe 129, 031} 8,651]/6,865 642,767} 36,05! }| 625 |126,588 6,265 
Rae at eee .. {2,103}151,141]10,042]]8,465°792,829] 45,437]| 421 | 85,505] 4,368 
= Se 
——— 
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lix] 


PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Ikevanp. 


V.—PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 








[ix 





I. For Interest on the Funded Debt of 
Ire'and, including Annuities for 
Lives and Terms of Years; also 
£. 1 per Cent. for the Reduction 
of the Capital, created by Loans, 
since. 1197 (A, ) ccssassasensnasnsens . 

For Charge of Management thereon 
There was also applied towards the 
Reduction of the National Debt... 


Whereof was applied towards the 
Reduction of the National Debt... 


Total on account of Interest ......0 
Ditto, for Charge of Management ... 
Ditto, on account of the Reduction 
of the National Debt .........0es+00 

II. For Interest on Exchequer Bills (B.) 


‘ILL issues for the separate Service of 
Bath Ol sinicicspsne sonsonconsce 


IV. Issues from Appropriated Funds for 
Local Purposes (D.) cscessrssceeeee 


Civil List........ pidnseeskens ectsaswete 

EN ce INN cnt ccvhaseeesocects a iesbadnse 
Other Permanent Charges (E.) ... 

VI. Payments in Anticipation of Ex- 
chequer Receipt ; (F. 1 & 2.) viz. 
Bounties from Customs ....+..+see00 
Bounties from Excise ........0+e0--+eee 


Militia and Deserters Warrants...... 


VII. Ordnance (G.) ....ccccccccccceceseere 


VIII. Army.—Ordinary Service; (H.) 
viz. 

Regulars, Militia, and Volunteer 

Comps, SC. ccccccsccrcccccccerecscvces 


Commissariat Establishment ......... 
Barracks ..cccrocvccccceccesceccoccccccece 
Staff Officers and Officers of Gar- 

TISOMS « cconevceccoccesscece covccsccoes 
Half Pay, Supernumerary, and re- 

tired OfRCEPS ..ccccccccccccecccecccee 
Officers Widows .......00.. 
Royal Hospital, Kilmainham......... 
Public Officers, their Deputies, 

Clerks, and Contingent Expences 
Superannuated Officers ....erceceeeses 


Extraordinary Services ..s.cccerseses 


IX 


Miscellaneous Services (I.) «+ ess 
Lastly, Vote of Credit (K.) sesseee- 











é. a. 
4,547,614 7 6 
67,649 1 0 
4,615,263 8 6 
1,560,316 13 2% 
3,054,946 15 32 
23,504 18 O04 
1,560,316 13 2% 
26,013 19 10 
26,911 13 4 

















é. s d. 
23,504 18 Of 
143,049 3 0S 
86,237 1 14 
245,014 13 64 
52,995 13 2 
90,157 7 8 
2,201,496 12 12 
212,583 2 24 
431,952 1 3k 
86,895 17 8 
26,804 14 1 
6,362 5 11 
80,313 7 1% 
14,622 12 83 
4,365 1 104 
3,065,325 15 03 
143,553 14 








4,638,768 
96,196 


3,143,286 


53,290 


474,300 


143,083 
514,547 


3,208,879 
470,398 
33,531 


ed 





an 
© 


0 10% 
611 








12,776,281 


TE 











Ixi] 


(A. 1.)—Montes paid out of the Receipt of the Exchequer, in the Year ending the 5th Jan. 
1813, towards defraying the Charge of the Pustic Funpep Dest of IReLanp. 


-V.—Pusiic Expenpirure, 18132 [lxié 





Interest and Annuities 
for Lives and Terms 
of Years, &C. 


Charge of 
Management. 





&. re 8 £. rey 
Interest, &c. on the Public Funded Debt of Ireland .......06...; 4,547,614 7 6 23,504 18 OF 
23,504 18 0f|\= — 











4,571,119 5 6% 


Annual Issue for the Reduction of the National Debt..........+ 67,649 1 0 





4,638,768 6 64 

















(A. 2.)—Total Amount of the Sums actually received hy the Commissioners for the Reduction 
of the Nationat Dest, in the Year ending 5th Jan. 1813. 








In Great Britain, In Ireland. 








; é. & de L. a & 

Airnuall Test ...ccccsccccece socccece coccvccccccccccccccecscccscocsccces ~ - 67,649 1 0O 
BRO AMGBUIES. cccces ccncdocneoeeicencnsianscssseccenccesasnedbactien - ~ 54,042 13 8 
Appropriation of £.1 per Cent. per ‘Annum on Loans since 1797 714,839 6 6 221,413 4 7 
714,839 6 6 343,104 19 3 

Interest on Debt of Ireland redeemed ...ssccccseceseseosssecneee.ee} 307,350 3 92} 194,892 3 8 





1,022,389 10 3% 


537,927 211 
537,927 211 


—- - 











1,560,316 13 2% 











{B)—Interest on Excuequer Bitts, with the Payments made in the Year from the 5th 
Jan. 1812 to the 5th Jan. 1813. 











: é. S. & 
There remained Interest on Exchequer Bills unclaimed on the 5th January 1812 ... 13 211 
Charge for Interest at £ 5 per Cent. 
On £. 114,062 10 0 from 25th Sept. 1811 to 25th Sept. 1812.......csceccceesecesees 5,703 2 6 
On £. 216,000 0 O from 30th Do. ... Do. to Oth Do. ....ccececccsscesscscessccsseves 10,800 0 @ 
On £. 293,750 O 0 from 25th Do. ... Do. to 25th Doy.....c.ccescscsscescescescceceece 14,687 10 0O 
On £. 216,666 13 4 from 30th Do. ... Do. to 30th Do. (when paid off) aagkeuaee 10,833 6 8 
On £.1,000,000 0 0O from 24th Dec. 1811 to 24th Dec. 1812 (when paid off) ... 50,000 0 0 
On £. 150,000 0 O from 25th March 1812, to 25th September following......... 3,750 0 O 
On £.15,461 2 2 from 12th July... Do. to 25th December following.........+.. 422 6 7 
96,209 8 8 
Deduct Interest unclaimed on the 5th January 1813 ..ccecccsscserscsrenees seven sores 13 211 
Total Payments for Interest on Exchequer Bills, in the Year to 5th January 1813... 96,196 5 9 

















(C.)—Payments made in the Year ending the 5th of January 1813, for the separate Service 
of IRELAND. 














z. oe & 

Ow. AP LOWIDR: Pgst ROGda 650. iascises esas: qsedsscnesands-acnasecssccdschsesuageneseceatabesss es} 76,961 4 10 
For Balance due the Bank of ireland on &: 200, 000 advanced for Relief of Com- 

MNCSCIRVCTCNE cei iiavescvesckdsicccdeccedccocsce ct sausecdsaurekescestnacues ducguanacsseataaaas 18,461 2 2 
On account of the Balance due by Ireland, on joint Expenditure of the United 

Kingdom, to 5th January 1812 .....sccccceseescecevecsoeces qanaacqesqus ebiscccecsecesere «| 1,794,299 0 O 

BE ie RTT Cee EEO TL EEE EEC TEE ETE Te EE RTT PEE EET Coe ee ee eerie ante 12 0 0 

Principal of Exchequer Bills. ecescsesprccesecscosceccccnecgecege seeecgecscceseccsces seseds 1,216,666 13 4 

Discount on prompt payment of ‘Loar "Deposites, MOG, Vicoceccemmnsteansioontsenel”” «Se Oe 

3,143,286 5 4 

— eee 











Ixiii] PARL. ACCOUNTS,.—Freiann. 


[ixiv 


(D.)—Payments made from the Funvs appropriated for Local Purposes in Ireianp, from 


the 5th Jan. 1812, to the 5th Jan. 1815. 





Linen Manufacture ........ dssedsocseccccoese Ceecesevecececeeccones cence secsevecees Scesesesens o 
Lagan Navigation ...... eo edecccecees eaeacsercccccecesccenccseeuesedvoovecessecsecee eoveree weeeees 
Improving Dublin .........-sc.eeeeee eoseceses pov enecese Seeseenve siveteeos Ssevaccenes weocasee deseeee 
King's F008 .....0.csevetevcevrviecerevsssssveccscoccvesosescesesons peo eexeuasseens Kal cueserneanes 
Royal Exchange and Commercial ers ll soase serdcecccsccccacovecece sae <0 


Light House Duties ....scccccccsccececscssescvccseonsccsdeces 


TOCCC REO EEE OSEE Soe rORTHOE ESE SEES 


é.  &. 

349 16 7 
1,900 0 0 
11,477 0 0 

985 16 9 
2,030 0 0 
36, "5a 11 10 








39,290 5 @ 











(E.)—Payments in the Year to the 5th January 1813, under the several Heads of—Civil 


List, Pensions, and other permanent Charges. 





—_— 


&. a: ae 
Arrear on Civil List on 5th January 1812 .......scseeeee soeceee oes $2,951" 1 -S" 
Charge for one year to the 25th December 1812 ...............068| 145,000 0 0 








177,951 1 8 
Deduct Arrear on Sth Janary 1813 .......cccccsscssssssevsscrseeees 34,901 18 Z 
Issued for the.Civil List, in one year, to the 5th of Jan. 1813... - - 
PORBIONS ....cccccrcrcccccerevececccccvccsosces 0: evececscceccecece. 0 eevee - - 
Other Permanent Charges, viz. 
Public Infirmaries .....+....000+ ery Raecxse Sianeaewsescbeuts 3,550 0 0 
Public Coal Yards .......64. eoseee Rds stg eosauntncss se eesecasgpace 2,380 12 43 
Army Baggage..........esseeee Pre tee er scesecceuscoscstoncwanscsesuueen 17,141 18 8% 
Police Establishment ..........s0ese08 Mee ccrescu cause secweescewests 15,203 5 6£ 
Inspector General of PrisOMs .....,.sseersees cesses see ceeensences 34,382 14 11 
Transportation of Felons.......ssseccsseeeeees age paseapesseqives 10,958 15 73 
Fees on auditing Treasury Accounts........ sseedevencesceeesnces 1,065 19 63 
Femprest GHC]. ...2. cece cscccnctccscccccconsceceses cecccsccsevece os 8,375 10 8 
Secret Service in detecting treasonable Conspiracies ......... 9,278 7%. 0 
Annuities and Compensation Allowances ......06 seeee jssueaocwe 97,559 14 5% 
Judges additional Salaries, Kc. ....0+..+0 Sats scan das fuera aeteee 38,770 10 7 
Commission of Tnguiry ........0...cccccocecsccccesses ebsinesens ovees 1,500 0 0 
BOAR GE PAUCaIGN « .00.5..ccccescosenccescsecescoutbosemenses gee 300 0 0 


Lord Lieutenant’s additional Salary for one Year to 25th 
December 1812 (with £.5,252 15s. 11d. the amount un- 
appropriated on the Civil List, from 24th Juné 1811 to 24th 


June 1812) ... 4,747 & 1 








—&, e @& 
e 43,089 3 0g 
86,237 1 13 


245,014 15 6 








474.3500 17 














- 1.) —Amount of Bauntres paid out of the Public Revenue.of Customs i in the Year ending 
‘i Sth of Jan. 1813, being Payments in the nature of Anticipation of Exchequer Receipts. 





Oni*Coarse Tintern anil Cava i Gr ortedl oon caasnnsrn ns <songensen coveveancobnesderepscpasennadie 


Irish cured Fish exported .........00006 ceccccerevccscccccccceccecs eoecces ai uaniisT ebeesdteeua 
Beef and‘Pork exported ...... bac senspenetonrre® prengensecagecsaevaceppocensccson dsecoeesney ¥ 
REAR CRBC“ SUG ATS CXPOLOU «« so55000%sc06ss0e0sbaesve0scossenscsbecnencys@haueep sesiamntiie 
Bark imported ........c.ccc00. eb Cecaswion seeks piacebdea ees cucscenaueuscctes denscaceranuaniie 
URN WORM so is choca cecenscastoasies iuseaces: ebeerventaud sbeenkiee asveevedl eee 
Irish Coals brought Coastways to Dublin .....cscrcancsseannaponsrreroesqronpepesoovens 


R 


&. S. 
12,510. 10 
149 12 
1,442 6 
280 1 
95 9 
3,525 19 
10. 


_ 








cl pPwevourn 


26,013. 19 


ws 














Ixv] V.—Pusitc Exprenpiture, 1813. {Ixvi 


(F. 2.)—Amouni of Payments out of the Revenue of Excise for Bounties, Miuitia, Aumy, 
of Reserve, Deserrers’ Warrants, Sc. in the Year ending the 5th of January 1813, 
being Payments in the nature of Anticipation of Exchequer Receipts. 








he s. d. 

Bounties to Spirit Retailers on the _ of se em ~ - - - - 26,911 13 4 

Payments for Militia - . - “ - - - - 87,569 4 8 
- - Army of Reserve - - =< = “ee : : _ 912 4 6% 

- - Deserters’ Warrants - - - - - - - - - 818 0 0 

- - Fortifications - - - - - - - - - - 857 18 6 
117,069 1 O£ 

















(G.)— Monies paid to the Office of Oxvnance in the Year to the 5th of January 1815. 











he s. d. 

_For the Charge of the Office of Ordnance - -| 498,209 14 §& 
On account of Pay of retired Officers of the late Irish Artillery, and : Pensions to 

Widows of deceased Officers of the same - - - . - 13,282 8 4 
Superannuated and retired Allowances to Persons late belonging to the Office of 

Ordnance in Ireland - - - - - - . ~ . - - 3,054 17 11 

514,547 0 11 














= 


(H.)—Monies paid on Account of His Majesty’s Forces in Irevanp, in the Year ending 
the 5th January 1813. 





f. s. d, ZL. s. d, 


Regiments of the Line and si bis 806,240 14 12 





7% ~ = « «Leese 
Volunteer Corps ~ - - - - - - - 223,945 7 1 
Military Hospitals <a ee wee fue - = 18,084 15 33 
Royal Military Iofirmary . - - - - - 4,552 17 1 
Officiating and retired Chaplains - - ~ - 1,134 2.5 
2,201,426 12 4 
Commissariat Establishment - . - . -| 232,583 23 2 
Barracks - - - -| 431,952 1 3% 


Staff Officers eel Officers ‘of Geeciine - - - 
Half Pay Supernumerary and retired Officers - - 


-| 86,895 17 84 
26,804 14 13 





Officers Widows - - - - - - - - 6,362 5 11 
Royal Hospital, Kilmainham - - - - 80,313 7 14 
Public Officers, their Deputies, Clerks, dad contingest ‘Expenses - - 14,622 12 8% 
Superannuated Officers ~ - - - * - - - - 4,365 1 10% 
3,065,325 15 03 
Extraordinary Service - - -* - 2s © = «# = = «| 143,553 14 63 





3,208,879 9 7% 

















(I.)—Payments in the Year ending the 5th January 1813, for MiseetLaneous SERVICES. 
&. s. 








Public Officers for several Services - - - - . - - - 1,200 0 O 
Public Hospitals and Schools’ - - - - . - - - - -| 173,089 0 0 
Miscellaneous Services .- - - - - - “ ~ - - - -| 164,046 6 1 
Public Boards . - - - - - - - - - - -| 112,765 0 O 
Inland Navigations - - - 6 FS PRS Oe aa ea Ree ta 15,402 1 2} 
Board of First Fruits - - - - - - - . - - - 5,895 16 5 
470,398 3 8% 
——=== 











(K.)}—Payments from the Votre or Crepit in the Year ending 5th Jan, 1813. 





Amount of Payments from the Vote of Credit - - - - - - - £€.33,531 9 14 


Vor. XXVI— Appendix. [e] 














Ixvii] PARL. ACCOUNTS.—TIreanv. [Ixviii 


VI.—PUBLIC FUNDED DEBT. 


Pustic Funpep Desr of Ireanp as the same stood on the 5th of January 1813. 























British Currency. Irish Currency. 
be sd. é. fi ide 
Sums raised - - - - - - i - -173,415,700 2 11 
PayasBce IN Dustin: 
£.3 10s. per Cent. per Annum - - - - - - - - 12,680,972 17 1 
. 4 per Cent. per Annum - . - - - - - -. 227,600 0 0 
£. 5 per Cent. per Annum - = m= = = a ee 13,195,648 11 3 
PayaB_e In Lonvon: 
&. 5 per Cent. per Annum - - - ~ - -{ 1,900,000 0 0 2,058,533 6- 8 
£.3 per Cent. Consolidated Annuities - - - -133,235,125 0 O | 36,004,718 15 0O 
£.3 per Cent. Reduced Annuities - - - - -{30,068,750 O 0 | 39,574,479 3 4 
&. 4 per Cent. Consolidated Annuities » - - ~| 5,054,375 0 0 5,475,572 18 4 
&. 5 per Cent. Consolidated New Annuities - - -} 572,000 0 0 619,666 13. & 
ed 
Annuat CnHarGE. 
Annual Iuterest - - - - - - - -| 3,523,019 6 8 
Annuities ou Lives or Terms of Years - - - - - 179,781 18 10 
Pursuant to Act 37 Geo,’ 3. for Redemption of Debt then 
existing _ - ~ - - - - - - - 121,691 14 8 
By Acts providing 1 per Cent. for Redemption of Debts created 
since L797 - = - - - - - - -| 978,675 8 5 f- Total Principal 
Total of Annual Expences - - -} 4,826,054 10 11 |102,856,992 § 0 

















fm 


An Account of the Progress made in the Repuction of the Pustic Funnep Dest of Ire- 
° 
LAND, to the 5th of January 1813. 








Stock Redeemed by Sinkivg Fund. Total Sums Paid. 
£. fe, &£. ae . 
5,345,055 12 6 4,242,528 19 3 








[se eee aan ea 





Sums Annually applicable in Ireland to the Repuction of the Nationa Dest. 








Annual Income of each Loan. Annual Interest on Stock Redeemed. 
£. s. ad. Li. g. dk 
345,653 17 5 214,436 9 2 





At the Establishment of the Sinking Fund, £. 100,000 per Annum was granted for the then existing 
Debt,—£.32,350 19s. of which was appropriated to the Reduction of Money borrowed for Ireland by 
the Government of Great Britain, in the year 1797; and £.67,649 1s. with “, 54,042 13 8d. per 
Annum expired Annuities, which fell in afterwards, to Remainder of the Debt due by Ireland, prior to 
the year 1797, without any references to the Amount. 


The Money borrowed for Ireland by the Government of Great Britain is not included in the above 
Statement, being settled for in England by the Lords of the Treasury of Ireland,. aud can only be 
procured from the Commigsioners for reducing the National Debt of England. 











| 
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VIIL—UNFUNDED DEBT. 








An Account of the Unrunpep Dest of Iretanp, and Demanps OvurtsTanpiNG on the 
5th Day of January 1813. 





Loan DeBeNTURES : é. oa é. « @ 

Residue of Debentures bearing 4 per Cent. Interest to the 

Year 1788, provided for by the 27 and 28 Geo. 3, but 
unclaimed by the Proprietors ; viz. 


Old Loan . - aif Tau. cer er ee aes 275 0 0 
Loan by Lottery 1780s - - - - = = 4 1,220 0 0 
Loan by Lottery 1781 - - ts = = : 730 0 O 


(a) 2,225 0 0 





Excuequer Bitrs: 
Outstanding Exchequer Bills, provided for by several Acts 
of Parliament, but not claimed by the Proprietors, viz. : 
- - - - 8 


Payable 24 June 1783 - - - 6 8 
24 June 1790 - - - - - - = 50 0 0 
24 June 1791 - - 2 - = a - 100 0 O 
24 June 180l - - ° ; F re es 50 0 0 
25 March 1803 - - - - - 7 100 0 O 


rire ee 





wee (a) 308 6 8 
Exchequer Bills, not in course of payment : 
Issued pursuant to 49 Geo. 3, c. 78, payable 25 March 1813 114,062 10 
50 Geo. 3, c. 101. payable25 March 1813 216,000 0 

51 Geo, 3, c, 22. payable 25 March 1815 293,750 O 

51 Geo, 3, c. 35. payable 12 July 1815 - 18,461 2 

52 Geo. 3, c. 70. payable 25. March 1816 150,000 0 

bane. 
3, 


conoco 


52 Geo 90. payable 24 June 1814 500,000 0 
52 Geo. 3, c. 113. payable 24 June 1814] 1,216,660 13 4 








(b) 2,508,940 5 6 
Lotrery Prizes. 





Oritstanding Lottery Prizes of the several Lotteries from 1782to 1801 = - -] (a) 25,927 0 0 
Total - © <« «| °9,597,400 12 9 








(a) Provision has been made for these Sums by several Acts of Parliament. 
(b) To be provided for. 





= 





VIII.—DISPOSITION OF GRANTS. 





An Account shewing how the Montes, granted for the Service of the Year 1812, have been 
disposed of, so far as relates to IRELAND ; stated in Irish Currency. 














SERVICE. SUMS Granted. SUMS Paid. REMAINS. 
— & « @ A a8 ee “ae & 
Forces - - - - - -| 3,660,001 10 9 | 3,208,879 9 TZ 451,122 1 14 
Ordnance - - - - - - 514,547 0 11 514,547 0 11 
Public Officers for several] Services - 1,200 0 0 1,200 0 0 
Miscellaneous Services - ~ - - 171,963 17 8 164,046 6 1 7,917 11 7 
Public Boards - - - - - 112,765 0 O 112,765 0 0 
Public Hospitals and Schools + - 173,109 0 O 173,109 0 0 
4,633,566 9 4 “4,174,526 16 74 459,039 12 8% 

















END OF THE FINANCE ACCOUNTS FOR 1813, 
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Amount of Bank Notes in circulation, on the 7th and 12th of each Month ; from May to 
November, 1812; both inclusive: Distinguishing the Bank Post bills ; and distinguish- 
ing the Amount of Notes under the value of Five Pounds. 





1812, 


May “f 
12 
June 7 
12 
7 


July 
12 
August 7 
12 
September 7 
9 
October 7 
12 
November 7 
12 


December 7 


eereces Peewee eereeen eeereeeseeerees oe 
ee rerceces CO eer ee rereeereseeecesreeeee 

Sener ew eeereeree sees ee eesseeeeseeeeee 
Peorereereees Cer eessenecovess ee eeceee 
eeereecceseee TO Rear ee rerseereressseeres 
Pee eereeereseesssenses sees see Seeeeree 
eeeceere Oooo eee ee Soseeseseresseseseee 
A eeeeees seeeces Pe eeeereree eeeeseeeres 
eoreeeee Coco. OO ceeeereeesessesesess oF 
POO reer ee weer eereareraserer estes ereese 
eenseeee Preto eerserecererenreseee . 
PRO ee rere eererees © eresereeereeeseeer 
eeeceee Perce ee oeereesseseeevereeresees 
eeeevene Co ereeereseeeeeresessereee oeeee 
PO eee eee ees eases rsecserrensseees eeeee 








pind upwards. | Badk Post Billy | Punk ors 
aes &£. be 
14,918,890 | 1,340,490 | 7,467,350 
14,859,430 | 1,054,700 | 7,447,090 
14,095,540 975,670 | 7,381,970 
14,775,340 975,080 | 7,356,900 
13,624,690 891,070 | 7,396,230 
14,927,720 949,560 | 7,624,430 
15,380,800 | 1,054,800 | 7,716,490 
15,100,320 | 1,071,690 | 7,672,680 
14,548,660 990,960 | 17,598,390 
14,306,660 986,000 | 7,539,920 
13,905,650 | 1,004,930 -| 7,565,650 
13,919,080 | 1,020,969 .| 7,728,460 
14,471,490 | 1,056,670 | 7,671,640 
14,952,820 | 1,047,070 | 7,572,810 
14,028,460 | 1,003,690 | 17,580,630 

















Amount of all the Stamped Dollars and Silver Tokens issued by the Bank of ENGLAND, from 
the 14th April 1812 inclusive, to the 10th December 1812 inclusive : distinguishing the 
number of each sort of Tokens. 





Ns sreeces LAPP ED) DOULLARB isc ccsissecsectsccssxcesecss Bewecasypiie sebete cies 
2,326,244, .e0eeeeee SILVER TOKENS, of 3s. each..... wh UeeleabS deeb teaneaswanctetetorede 
ROR SIGS: Siccsccececccscceste DOr cecectusetee OF 10: Ge BON’ siscccsccosescvcccsseces tosccues 


£. es 2 
Nil. 


348,936 12 0 


101,082 9 O 





450,019 1 0 














Total Amount of all the Silver Tokens issued by the BANK of ENGLAND, from the 9th July 
1811 to the 10th December 1812, inclusive. 





9,548,690. ....00eeeeSLLVER TOKENS, of 35. Cah cescccesccessecesseeeseees 


. ee i 
4:,'108,937...eccocccccsseree DOs cooccccesvee OF 18. Gils CACHeee sorcescreserscserssessecees iseee 


N. B.—The Tokens are of ihe Dollar Standard. 


The Weight of the 3s. Token is 9 dwts. 


11 grs. 


The Weight of the Is. 6d. Token is 4 dwts. 174 grs. 


£. e d. 
1,432,303 10 0 


353,110 5 6 








1,785,473 15 6 

















i 
i 
: 
‘ 








i 
' 
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LIST OF PUBLIC ACTS PASSED 53 GEO. II. 
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LIST OF PUBLIC ACTS, 


Passed in the First Session of the Fifth Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland —53 GEO. III.—A. D. 1812-13. 





1. An Act to continue, until the ist day of 
October 1813, an Act of the last session of 
parliament, for allowing the use of sugar in 
brewing beer in Great Britain. 

8. To continue, until the 1st day of October 
1813, and amend an Act of the last session 
of parliament, for probibiting the making of 
starch, hair powder, and blue, from wheat 
and other articles of food ; and for suspend- 
ing part of the duties now payable on the 
importation into Great Britain of starch. 

3. To amend an Act of the last session of par- 
liament, for prohibiting the intercourse be- 
tween the islands of Jamaica and Saint Do- 
mingo. 

4. For grauting a sum of money for pur- 
chasing an estate for the marquis of Welling- 
ton and his heirs, in consideration of the emi- 
nent and signal services performed by the 
said marquis of Wellington to his Majesty 
and the public. 

5. To continue, until the 25th day of March 
41814, an Act of the last session of parlia- 
ment, for making more effectual provision 
for preventing the current gold coin of the 
realm from being paid or accepted for a 
greater value than the current value of such 
coin: for preventing any note or bill of the 
governor and company of the bank of Eng- 


* Jand, or of the governor and company of the |- 


bank of Ireland, from being received for any 
smaller sum than the sum therein specified ; 
and for staying proceedings upon any distress 
by tender of such notes. 

6. Toexplain and amend an Act passed in the 
52nd year of the reign of his present Ma- 
jesty, intituled, an Act for the relief of certain 
insolvent debtors in England ; and to enlarge 
the powers of the same in certain cases. 

7. To continue until the 3ist day of Decem- 
ber 1813, an Act made in the 49tb year of 
his present Majesty, to prohibit the distilla- 
tion of spirits from corn or grain in the 
United Kingdom, and another Act made in 
the 49th year of his present Majesty, to sus- 
pend the importation of British or Irish made 
Spirits into Great Britain and Ireland respec- 
tively, and to continue the duties on worts or 
wash made from sugar in Great Britain, and 
the duties un spirits made from sugar in 
Ireland. 

8. For repealing the duties and drawbacks on 
the importation into and exportation from 
Great Britain of Spanish red wine, and for 
granting others in lieu thereof. 

9. To alter and amend an Act of the 52nd year 
of his present Majesty for better securing 
the duties on malt. 





10. For charging an additional duty on rice 
imported into Great Britain. 

11. For allowing an additional drawback on 
chocolate exported. 

12. For indemnifying such persons as have 
advised or acted under an order in council 
for allowing the importation of certain arti- 
cles into the West Indies, and for permitting 
such importation until the 30th day of June 
1813. 

13. For authorizing the assistant Secretary to 
the Postmaster General to send and receive 
letters and packets free from the duty on 
postage, 

14. To explain so much of two Acts for re- 
gulating his Majesty’s household and other 
purposes as relates to the powers of the com- 
missioners for the care and management of 
his Majesty’s real and personal estate. 

15. For continuing to bis Majesty certain du- 
ties on malt, sugar, tobacco and snuff, in 
Great Britain ; and on pensions, offices, and 
personal estates in England ; for the service 
of the year 1813. 

16. For raising the sum of 10,500,000/. b 
exchequer bills, for the service of Great Bri- 
tain ; for the year 1813. 

17. For punishing mutiny and desertion ; and 
for the better payment of the army and their 
quarters, 

18. For allowing a drawback of the duty on 
coals used in fire or steam engines for raising 
ores in the counties of Devon and Cornwall, 

19. To amend an Act of the last session of 
parliament, to prevent the issuing and cir- 
culating of pieces of gold and silver or other 
metal usually called tokens, except such as 
are issued by the banks of Englaud and Ire- 
land respectively. 

20. To allow a limited proportion of the corps 
of miners to inlist into the regular forces, 

21. For authorising the commissioners of 
customs and excise to make an allowance 
for the necessary subsistence of poor persons 
confined for debts or penalties sued for under 
their orders. 

22. For empowering the commissioners of ex- 
cise to sell salt seized, duty free, either for 
exportation or for curing fish, and to reward 
the seizing officer. 

23. To repeal so much of an Act of this ses- 
sion as continues the prohibition of the mak- 
ing of starch from wheat and other articles 
of food. 


4 24. To facilitate the administration of justice. 


25. For the regulating of his Majesty’s royal 
marine forces while on shore. ” 
26. For raising the sum of five millions by 
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exchequer bills, for the service of Great Bri- | 
tain, for the year 1813. 


27. For raising the sum of 1,500,000/. by ex- 
chequer bills, for the service of Great Bri- 
tain, for the year 1613. 

28. To explain and amend an Act passed in 
the last sessiun of parliament, for amending 
the laws relating to the local militia in Eng- 
land. 

29. To explain and amend an Act, passed in 
the Jast session of parliament, intituled, an 
Act for amending the laws relating to the 
local militia in Scotland. 

$0. ‘To allow a bounty on the exportation of 
the manufactures of refuse or waste silk, 

31. For further continuing, until the 25th 
day of March 1814, certain bounties and 
drawbacks on the exportation of sugar from 
Great Britain ; and for suspending the coun- 
tervailing duties and bounties on sugar, when 

_ the duties imposed by an Act of the 49th of 
his preseut Majesty shail be suspended. 

$2. To contioue, until the 25th day of March 
1814, an Act for regulating the drawbacks 
and bounties on the exportation of sugar from 
Treland. . 

33, For granting certain additional duties of 
customs imported into, and exported from 
Great Britain. 

34. For granting to his Majesty additional 
duties of excise in Great Britain, on tobacco 
and snuff and on French wines. 

35. To alter aud amend several Acts passed 
in his present Majesty’s reign, relating to the 
redemption of the national debt; and for 
making further provision in respect thereof. 

36. To amend an Act passed in the 43rd year 
of the reign of his present Majesty, for regu- 
lating the vessels carrying passengers to his 
Majesty’s plantations and settlements abroad, 

37. ‘To amend an Act of the 28th year of his 
present Majesty, for allowing the importa- 
tion of rum or other spirits from his Majes- 
ty’s colonies or plantations in the West In- 
dies, into the province of Quebec, without 
payment of duty. 

38. For regulating the exportation of corn and 
other articles to Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, the bay of Chaleur, and the coast of 
Labrador. 

£3. To continue, until the 25th day of March 
1814, several laws relating to the transporta- 
tion of felons and other offenders to tempo- 
rary places of confinement in England and 
Scotland. 

40. To repeal so much of several Acts, passed 
in England and Scotland respectively, as em- 
powers justices of the peace to rate wages, 
or set prices of work, for artificers, labourers, 
or craftsmen. 

41. For granting annuities to satisfy certain 
exchequer bills, and for raising a sum of 
money by debentures for the service of Great 
Britain. 

42. To enable the commissioners of his Ma- 


jesty’s treasury to issue exchequer bills, on 
the credit of such aids or supplies as have 
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been or shall be granted by parliament for the 
service of Great Britain for the year 1813. 

43. For increasing the rates of subsistence to 
be paid to innkeepers and others on quarter- 
ing soldiers. 

44, For allowing a drawback of the duties 
upon wines consumed by officers of the royal 
marines serving on board his Majesty’s ships. 

45. For repealing two Acts which prohibit 
the exportation of brass and other metal from 
England. : 

46. For the further regulation of the butter 
trade of Ireland. 

47. 'To empower the officers of his Majesty’s 
customs to take bonds from persons under 
21 years of age, serving as mates on board 
of merchant vessels. 

48. To amend the laws for raising and train- 
ing the militia of Ireland. 

49. To explain and amend an Act passed in 
the 7th and 8th years of the reign of the late 
king William, as far as relates to the split- 
ting and dividing the interest in houses and 
lands among several persons to enable them 
to vote at elections of members to serve in 
parliament. 

50. For further allowing the importation and 
exportation of certain articles at the island of 
Bermuda. , 

51. To relieve the widows of military officers 
from the payment of stamp duties on the re- 
ceipt of their pensions, in Ireland. 

52. To encourage the distillation -of spirits 
from sugar in Ireland, and to permit the 
warehousing of such spirits without payment 
of the duty of excise chargeable thereon. 

53. For raising a further sum of money by 
debentures for the service of Great Britain, 
and for granting annuities to satisfy certain 
exchequer bills, and for amending an Act of 
this session of parliament, for granting an- 
nuities to satisfy certain exchequer bills, and 
for raising a sum of money by debentures. 

54. To amend an Act made in the 49th year 
of his Majesty’s reign, intituled, an Act for 
the further prevention of the sale and broker- 
age of offices. 

55. To continue, until the 5th day of July 
1814. and to amend several Acts for grant- 
ing certain rates and duties, and for allowing 
certain drawbacks and bounties on goods, 
wares, and merchandize imported into and 
exported from Ireland ; and to grant, until 
the said 5th day of July 1814, certain new 
and additional duties on the importation, and 
to allow drawbacks on the exportation of cer- 
tain goods, wares, and merchandize into and 
from Ireland. 

56. To grant to his Majesty certain duties of 
excise in Ireland, on malt. 

57. To grant to his Majesty certain duties of 
excise in Ireland, on tobacco. 

58. To repeal certain rates and duties upon 
letters and packets sent by the post from.or 
to’ Dublin, to or from the several post towns 
in Ireland, and to grant other rates and duties | 
in lieu thereof ; and to make further regula- 
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tions for securing the duties on letters and 
packets sent by the post in Ireland. 

59. To grant to his Majesty certain duties 
and taxes in Ireland, in respect of carriages, 
horses, male servants, and windows, in lieu 
of former duties and taxes in respect of the 
like articles. 

60. For the better collection of the duties on 
hides and skins tanned or dressed in oil, and 
on vellum and parchment made in Ireland ; 
and for preventing frauds on his Majesty’s 
revenue therein. 

61, For raising the sum of two millions by 
way of annuities and treasury bills, for the 
service of Ireland. 

62. To permit the entry for home consump- 
tion of sugar, the produce or manufacture of 
Martinique, Mariegalante, Guadaloupe, Saint 
Eustatia, Saint Martin, and Saba, at a lower 
rate of duty than is payable upon sugar not 
of the British plantations. 

63. To extend two Acts of the 46th and 49th 
years of his present Majesty to American 
prizes. 

64. For the better regulation of the court of 
session in Scotland. : 
65. For continuing, until the 25th day of July 

1814, an Act made in the 33d year of his 
present Majesty, for rendering the payment 
of creditors more equal and expeditious in 

Scotland. 

66. For explaining and clearing up certain 
doubts respecting the scites of parish churches 
within Ireland. 

67. For empowering his Majesty to authorise 
the importation and exportation of certain 
articles into and from the West Indies, South 
America, and Newfoundland, until six weeks 
after the commencement of the next session 
of parliament. 

68. To repeal the exemption from toll grant- 
ed for or in respect of carriages with more 
than two wheels carrying the mail in Scot- 
land, and for granting a rate for postage, as 
an indemnity for the loss which may arise to 
the revenue of the post office, from the pay- 
ment of such tolls. 

69. For raising the sum of twenty-seven mil- 
lions by way of annuities. 

70. “To authorise the sellers of glass, hides, 
tobacco, and snuff, to charge the additional 
duties on any such articles ordered before, 
but not delivered until after the 5th day of 
July 1812. 

71. For amending and rendering more ef- 
fectual the laws for the trials of controverted 
elections and returns of members to serve in 
parliament. . 

72. For the more effectual administration of 
the office of a justice of the peace within the 
townships of Manchester and Salford, in the 
hundred of Salford, in the county palatine of 
Lancaster ; and to provide, by means of a 
rate on the said townships and otherwise, a 
competent salary to a justice of the peace 
acting within the said townships; and to 
enable the constables of Manchester and 
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Salford to take recognizances in eertain 
cases. 

73. To declare that the duties of excise and 
drawbacks granted and made payable in Ire- 
land on tobacco by an Act of this session, are 
— according’ to the amount thereof in 

ritish currency. 

74. . To provide for the better collection of the 
duty on malt made in Ireland. 

75. For the better regulation of the cotton 
trade in Ireland. 

76. ‘To extend the provisions of an Act, passed 
in the 49th year of his present Majesty, for 
amending the Irish Road Acts, so far as the 
same relate to the appointment of supervisors 
on mail coach roads, to all roads made and 
repaired by presentment. 

77. To amend an Act, passed in Ireland in 
the 19th and 20th years of his present Ma- 
jesty, for empowering grand juries to pre- 
sent bridges and tolls to be paid for passing 
the same, in certain cases. 

78. To continue for two years, and from 
thence until the end of the then next session 
of parliament, two Acts made in the 47th 
and 50th years of his present Majesty’s reign, 
for the preventing improper persons from 
having arms in Ireland. 

79. For defraying the charge of the pay and 
clothing of the militia of Ireland ; and for 
making allowances in certain cases to subal- 
tern officers of the said militia during peace. 

80. For raising the sum of 330,000/. by trea- 
sury bills for the service of Ireland, for the 
year 1813. 

81. To amend several Acts relating to the mi- 
litia, and to enlisting of the militia into his 
Majesty’s regular forces. 

82. To amend an Act made in the 52nd year 
of his present Majesty’s reign, intituled, an 
Act to explain the exemption from toll in 
several acts of parliament, for carriages em- 
ployed in husbandry ; and for regulating the 
tolls to be paid on other carriages, and on 
horses in certain other cases therein speci- 
fied ; and for other purposes relating thereto. 

83. To increase the allowance to innkeepers 
for diet furnished to soldiers on a march. 

84. For repealing the duties payable on the 
importation of wine the produce of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and its dependencies, and 
charging other duties in lieu thereof. 

85. For amending two Acts passed in the Sist — 
and 32nd years of his present Majesty, for 
the encouragement of seamen employed in 
the royal navy, and for establishing a re- 
gular method for the punctual, frequent, and 
certain payment of their wages, and for ena- 
bling them more easily and readily to remit 

«the same for the support of their wives and 
families, and for preventing frauds and abuses 
attending such payments. 

86. To explain an Act made in the 56th year 
of his present Majesty, for directing accounts 
of increase and diminution of public salaries, 
pensions, and allowances, to be annually 
laid before parliament ; and to regulate and 

* 
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‘ controul the granting and paying of such 
salaries, pensions, and allowances. 

87. To continue for seven years, two Acts 
passed in the 48th and 49th years of the reign 
of his present Majesty, for preventing frauds 
by boatmen and others, and adjusting sal- 
vage; and for extending aud amending the 
laws relating to wreck and salvage. 

88. To substitate a declaration in lieu of an 
oath in the verification of the books of per- 
sons dealing in certain exciseable articles. 

89. For the more regular conveyance of writs 
for the election of members to serve in par- 
liament. ‘ 

90. To revive and continue, until the 25th 
day of March 1814, and amend so much of 
an Act, made in the 39th and 40th year of 
his present Majesty, as grants certain al- 
lowances to'adjutants and serjeant-majors of 
the militia of England, disembodied under 
an Act of the sarne session of parliament. 

91. Formaking allowances in certain cases to 
subaltern officers of the militia in Great Bri- 
tain while disembodied. 


92. Fer the removal of doubts respecting the. 


wers of archbishops and bishops in Jre- 
and, as to demising the mensal lands, not 
being demesne lands, to their respective sees 
belonging. 

93. For granting to his Majesty a sum of 
money to be raised by lotteries. 

94. To grant an additional duty of excise on 
spirits made or distilled from corn or grain in 
Ireland. 

95. To provide for the charge of the addition 
to the public funded debt of Great Britain, in 
the year 1813. | 

96. For defraying the charge of the pay and 
clothing of the militia and local militia io 
Great Britain, for the year 1813. 

97. For allowing glass makers to dispose of 
muriate of pot-ash arising in the menufac- 
ture of flux for glass, for use in the manufac- 
ture of alum, and for charging a duty of ex- 
cise thereon. 

98. For the more correct ascertainment of the 
value of duty-free goods exported. 

99. For the more speedy and effectual trial 
and punishment of offences committed by 
soldiers detached in places beyond the seas 
out of his Majesty’s dominions. 

100. For facilitating the making up and audit 
of the accounts of the paymaster general of 
his Majesty’s forces, for the years 1805, 1806, 
and 1807, and for enabling the said pay- 
master general to accept foreign bills of ex- 
change payable at the bank of England. 

101. To dissolve the corporation of the Royal 
Canal Company in Ireland, and to appoint 
commissioners for inquiring into and examin- 
ing the claims of the creditors of the said 
company, and other matters relating to the 
said company, and to provide for carrying on 
and completing the canal from Dublin to 
Tarmonbury on the river Shannon. 

102. For the relief of insolvent debtors in 
England. 
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103. To authorise the commissioners to trans- 
fer excise licences to the executors or admi- 
nistrators of deceased licensed traders, ur to 
their successors in the houses from_ which 
such licensed traders shall have removed, 

104. To permit the entry into Ireland, for 
home consumption, of sugar, the produce or 
manufacture of Martinique, Mariegalante, 
Guadaloupe, Saint Eustatia, Saint Martin, 
and Saba, at a lower rate of duty than is 
payable upon sugar not of the British 
plantations. 

105. To explain and amend an Act of the pre- 
sent session for grauting additional duties of 
customs on goods, wares, or merchandize 
imported into avd exported from Great Bri- 
tain; for allowing a drawback on carrot to- 
bacco exported; for altering the duties on 
pearls imported: forrepealing the additional 
duty on barilla granted by the said Act; for 
allowing a drawback of the additional duties 
of customs on timber used in the tin, lead, 
and copper mines of Devon and Cornwall ; 
for ascertaining the time when the bounty on 
goods exported may be claimed; for better 
preventing the clandestine exportation of 
goods ; and for appropriating the duties on 
sugar, the produce of Martinique and other 
places, granted by an Act of this session. 

106. To extend the provisions of an Act made 
in the 45th year of his present Majesty’s 
reign, for preventing the counterfeiting of 
certain silver tokens, to certain other tokens 
which have been or may be issued by the 
par and company of the bank of Ire- 

and. 


107. For the appointment of commissioners 
for the regulation of the several endowed 
schools of public and private toundation in 
Ireland. 

108. For altering, explaining, and amending 
an Act of the 48th year of his Majesty’s 
reign, for grantiog stamp duties in Great 
Britain, with regard to the duties on re-issu- 
able promissory notes, and on conveyances 
on the sale and mortgage of property ; for 
better enabling the commissioners of stamps 
to give relief in cases of spoiled stamps ; and 
to remit penalties for exempting certain in- 
struments from stamp duty; and for. better 
securing the duties on stage coaches. 

109. To continue, until the firstday of August 
1814, several laws relating to the duties on 
glass made in Great Britain. 

110. To suspend the exportation of foreign 
spirits from Great Britain to the Isle of Man, 
under licence from the commissioners of 
customs ; and to permit the exportation of a 
limited quantity of Irish spirits in lieu there- 
of, under licence from the commissioners of 
customs and port duties in freland, from cer- 
tain ports of that part of the kingdom to the 
said isle, until the 5th day of July 1814, 

111. For the more easy manning of ships and 
vessels employed in the southern whale 
fish 
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prosecutions for forfeitures under certain Acts 
relating to the abolition of the slave trade. 

113. For providing relief for the poor pri- 
soners confined in the King’s Bench, Fleet, 
and Marshalsea prisons. 

114. To continue and amend an Act of the 
present session, to prevent the issuing and 
circulating of pieces of gold and silver, or 
other metal, usually called tokens, except 
such as are issued by the banks of England 
and Ireland respectively. 

115. To insure the proper and careful manu- 
facturing of fire-arms in England and for 
making provision for proving the barrels of 
such fire arms. 

116. To alter and amend two Acts, of the 31st 
year of king George the 2nd, and the 13th 
year of his present Majesty, so far as telates 
to the price and assize of bread to be sold 
out of the city of London and the liberties 
thereof, and beyond the weekly bills of mor- 
tality and ten miles of the Royal Exchange. 

117. To prevent damage to certain bridges in 
Scotland from the floating of timber. 

118. For raising the sum of 5,670,700/. by 
exchequer bills, for the service of Great Bri- 
tain, for the year 1813. 

119. For raising the sum of one million by 
exchequer bills, for the service of Great Bri- 
tain, for the year 1813. 

120. To enable the lords of the treasury of 
Ireland to issue to the commissioners for the 
reduction of the national debt, a sum equal 
to one per centam on the amount of trea- 

. sary bills outstanding in every year. 

121. For making a more convenient com- 
munication from Mary-le- Bone park and the 
northern parts of the metropolis, in the parish 
of Saint Mary-le-Bone, to Charing Cross, 
within the liberty of Westminster; and for 
making a more convenient sewage for the 
same. 

122. For confirming the renunciation made 
by Spencer Perceval, esq. of his pensions, on 
his taking the office of a teller of the exche- 
quer. 

123. To amend and render more effectual 
several Acts passed for the redemption and 
sale of the land tax. 

124. For-allowing the use of salt, duty-free, 
for curipg conger, polock, bream, ray, and 
scate. 

125. To allow a bounty upon the exportation 
of stuffs, of silk ornamented with em- 
broidery, tambour, needle work, lace, or 
fringe, and upon the exportation of ribbons 
made of silk mixed with inkle or cotton. 

126. To extend the provisions of an Act of the 
9th and 10th year of king William the Srd, 
for preventing the embezzlement of stores of 
war, to all public stores, a 

127. For the better regulation of ecclesiastical 
courts in England, aad for the more easy re- 
covery of church rates and tithes. 

128. To relieve from the operation of the sta- 
tute of the 25th year of the reign of king 
Charles the 2nd, intituled, an Act for pre- 
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venting dangers which may happen from 

nae recusants, all such of his Majesty’s 
opish or Roman Catholic subjects of Ire- 

land as, by virtue of the act of parliament of 

Ireland of the 33d year of his Majesty’s 

reign, intituled, an Act for the relief of his 

Majesty’s Popish or Roman Catholic sub- 

jects of Ireland, hold, exercise, or enjoy any 

civil or military offices or places of trust or 
profit, or any other office whatsoever of which 
his Majesty’s said subjects are by the said 
act of parliament of Lreland rendered capable. 
| 129. To amend an Act made in the 49th year 
of his Majesty’s reign, for the further pre- 
vention of the sale and brokerage of offices, 
so far as relates to the offices of the six 
clerks in the court of chancery in Ireland. 

130. To continue, until the 1st day of January 
1814, or in case parliament shall not have 
assembled before the said ist day of January, 
then until three weeks after the then next 
meeting of parliament, certain Acts for ap- 
pointing commissioners to enquire into the 
fees, gratuities, perquisites, and emoluments 
received in several public offices in Ireland, 
to examine into any abuses which may exist 
in the same, and into the mode of receiving, 
collecting, issuing, and accounting for public 
money in Ireland. 

131. To make further regulations for the 
building and repairing of court houses and 
sessions houses in Ireland. 

132. To extend the services of the militia of 
the Tower hamlets to all parts of the United 
Kingdom. 

133. ‘Fo amend an Act of the present session 
of parliament, for granting a sum of money 
for purchasing an estate for the marquis of 
Wellington, and his heirs, in consideration 
of the eminent and signal services performed 
by the said marquis of Wellington to his 
Majesty and the public. 

134. Toamend an Act of the 46th year of 
his present Majesty, for settling and securing 
a certain annuity, and for purebasing an 
estate for the earl Nelson. 

135. ‘To continue, until the 1st day of August 
1815, two Acts of the 45th and 50th years 
of his present Majesty, allowing the bringing 
of coals, culm, and cinders, to London and 
Westminster by inland navigation. 

136. For granting to his Majesty, certain 
sums of money out of the consolidated fund 
of Great Britain, and for applying certain 
monies therein mentioned for the service of 
the year 1813 ; and for further appropriating 
the supplies granted in thfs session ef parlia- 
ment. 

137. To amend the several’ Acts for regn- 
lating licences for the sale of spirituous li- 
quors, wine, beer, ale, and cyder, by retail, 
in Ireland. 

188. For the relief of insolvent debtors in Ire- 
land. 

189. For exempting bankers and others from 
certain penalties contained in an Act of the 
last session of parliament, for the further 
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prevention of the counterfeiting of silver 
tokens issued by the governor and company 
of the bank of Eng!and, called dollars, and 
of silver pieces issued and circulated by the 
governor and company, called tokens, and 
for the further prevention of frauds practised 
by the imitation of the notes or bills of the 
said governor and company. 

140. ‘To amend an Act passed in the last ses- 
sion of parliament, iutituled, an Act for the 
more effectual regulation of pilots, and of 
the pilotage of ships and vessels on the coast 
of England, and for the regulation of boat- 
men employed in supplying vessels with 
pilots licensed under the said Act, so far as 
relates to the coast of Kent, within the li- 
mits of the Cinque Ports. 

141. Torepeal an Act of the 17th year of the 
reign of his present Majesty, intituled, an 
Act for registering the grants of life annui- 
ties, and for the better protection of infants 


against such grants, and to substitute other. 


provisions io lieu thereof. 

142. To explainand amend several Acts rela- 
tive to the land tax. 

142. To direct the application of the sum of 
50,000/. and of such further sums as may be 
granted for the benefit of the company of 
undertakers of the Grand Canal in Ireland. 

144. To amend an Act of the parliament of 
Ireland of the 40th year of his present Ma- 
jesty, for promoting inland navigation in 
freland. 

145. To amend the several Acts for regulat- 
ing the distillation of spirits in Ireland. 

146. ‘To amend an Act made in the 45th year 
of his present Majesty, intituled, an Act to 
amend the laws for improving and keeping 
in repair the post roads in Treland, and for 
rendering the conveyance of letters by his 
Majesty’s post office more secure and ex- 
peditious. 

447. For the better securing the excise duties 
on spirits in Great Britain, and for rectifying 
a mistake in ao Act of the last session of par- 
liament, for granting certain duties on worts 
or wash made from sugar. 

148. To provide for the more effectually pre- 
Nev ed the illicit distillation of spirits in Ire- 

and. 

149. For the further support and maintenance 
of stipendiary curates. 

150. For the more speedy and effectual exa- 
mination and audit of the accounts of mili- 
tary expenditure in Spain and Portugal, for 
removing delays in passing the public ac- 
counts, and for making new arrangements 
for conducting the business of the audit office. 

151. For regulating the office of registrar of 


the high court of admiralty and bigh court 


of appeals for prizes. 
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152. To continue, until the ist day of Jan. 
1819, an Act made in the 51st year of his 
resent Majesty, to explain and amend the 
aws touching the elections of knights of the 
shire to serve in parliament for England, re- 
specting the expences of hustings and poll 
clerks, so far as regards the city of West- 
minster. 

153. To enable his Majesty to grant additional 
annuities to the judges of the courts in West- 
minster-hall, on their resignation of their 
offices. 

154. To render valid and to authorise the pay- 
ment and granting of certain pensions at 
Kilmainham hospital: and to empower the 
commissioners of the said hospital to coms 
mute pensions for a sum of money in certain 
cases. 

155. ‘For continuing in the East India Com- 
pany for a further term the possession of the 
British territories in India, together with 
certain exclusive privileges : for establishing 
further regulations for the government of 
the said territories and the better administra- 
tion of justice within the same ; and for re- 
gulating the trade to and from the places 
within the limits of the said Company’s 
charter. 

156. Toprovide for the payment of the charge 
of the annuities created in respect of the sum 
of six millions granted for the service of 
Treland, for the year 1813. 

157. For granting the sum of fifty thousand 
pounds to John Palmer, esq. in considera- 
tion of the public services performed by the 
said John Palmer, in the improvement of the 
post office revenue. 

158. For vesting in his Majesty certain parts 
of Windsor forest, in the county of Berks, 
and for inclosing the open commonable lands 
within the said forest. 

159. To limit the responsibility of ship owners 
in certain cases. 

160. To relieve persons who impugn the doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity, from certain pe- 
nalties, 

161. For enabling his Majesty to raise the 
sum of five millions, for the service of Great 
Britain; and for applying the sum of 
200,000/. British currency for the service of 
Ireland. 

162. To repeal a certain provision respecting 
persons convicted of felony without benefit 
of clergy, contained in an Act made in the 
52d year of the reign of his present Majesty, 
for the erection of a penitentiary house for 
the confinement of persons convicted within 
the city of London and county of Middlesex, 
and for making other provisions in liey 
thereof. 
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